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CHAPTER  I. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE. 


Before  the  year  1874  many  proposals  had  hciMi  made  looking  to  the 
founding  of  one  or  more  colleges  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  The 
University  of  Colorado  was  incorporated  in  1H*)1.  The  Colorado  Si»m- 
inary  was  founded  in  18()4,  and  continued  to  exist  for  several  years. 
An  Episcopalian  school  for  toys — afterwards  known  as  Jarvis  Hall — 
was  established  at  Golden  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  same  desire  for  educational  improvement  was  shown  on  July  12, 
1871,  when  the  Colorado  Springs  Comimny  adopted  the  report  of  a 
committee  concerning  the  laying  out  of  a  town  siU>  for  the  Fountain 
Colony.  This  committt*e,  consisting  of  (ien.  K.  A.  Cameron,  William 
H.  Greenwood,  and  E.  S.  Nettleton,  recommended  that  a  tmet  of  land 
one-third  of  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long  in  the  valley  of 
Monument  Creek  be  set  aside  for  educational  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. Included  in  this  tract  was  the  present  college  reservation, 
''which  was  distinctly  set  luside  l)y  this  committee  for  the  founding  of 
a  college."'  This  action  of  the  conunittee  was  largely  owing  to  the 
advice  and  suggestions  of  Cien.  William  J.  Palmer  and  Gen.  K.  A. 
Cameron. 

One  of  the  tirst  projwsals  to  estal)lish  a  college  in  Colonulo  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church  seems  to  have  In^en  made  l)y 
Kev.  T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M.,  liefore  the  Congregational  Conference  at 
Boulder  on  Octolwr  !iS,  is7:^.  Mr.  Haskell  wjis  apix)inted  in()denit<ff 
of  the  conference  and  chairman  of  a  permanent  conunittee  on  educa- 
tion "to  as4*ertain  what  opportunities  there  me  for  founding  a  higher 
institution  of  hnirning  in  Colorado  under  Congregational  auspictvs." 

The  committee  inmiediately  took  stei)s  to  secure  offers  of  land  and 
money  from  towns  desiring  to  \h}  the  seat  of  a  college.  S<'veral  towns 
made  proposals,  including  Greeley  and  Colorado  Springs.  The  Colo- 
rado Springs  Company  offered  to  give  to  the  collegi*  To  acres  of  the 
reservation  alwve  mentioned,  together  with  a  l)l<H*k  of  2o  acres  on 
higher  ground  and  a  cash  donation  of  $10,000,  on  condition  that  the 
trustees  should  raise  $40,000  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Congregational  Conference  held  at 
Denver  on  January  2o,  1874,  Mr.  HaskelK  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  made  a  report  in  favor  of  estal)lishing  the  college  at  Colorado 
Springs.  He  also  made  an  address  on  the  benefits  of  higher  education 
in  general  and  of  Christian  edue>ation  in  particular. 

State  universities  are  specially  liable  to  suffer  deterioration  from  the  high  standard 
of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  We  can  not  commit  all  college  culture  in  the  country, 
or  even  in  Colorado,  to  such  secularizing  and  semipolitical  care.  A  Gongrogatioiial 
college  for  Colorado,  forever  Christian,  without  ecclesiastical  control,  comes  nearor  to 
that  unsectarian  ideal  which  I  most  admire  and  wish  to  see  fulfilled. 

In  this  address  mention  was  also  made  of  the  science  of  chemistry 
and  irrigation  as  important  for  the  development  of  the  mining  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  education  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  for  work  among  the  Mexican  population  of 
the  United  States. 

After  this  address  and  a  full  discussion,  conference  decidt;d  without  dissenting  vote 
to  undertake  at  once  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  college  In  Colorado  under  Con- 
gregational auspices,  having  a  board  of  trustees  of  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  18 
men,  two- thirds  of  whom  must  be  members  of  evangelical  churches.  Colorado 
Springs  was  also  selected  as  the  most  suitable  site  and  the  offers  made  from  that  town 
through  the  educational  committee  were  accepted. 

The  conference  subsequentl}'^  elected  the  following  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees,  18  in  all:  Kev.  E.  P.  Wells,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
jr.;  Rev.  T.  N.  Haskell,  Rev.  E.  B.  Tuthill,  Rev.  Nathan  Thompson, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Jerome,  Rev.  R.  C.  Bristol,  Maj.  Henry  McAllister,  Gen, 
W.  J.  Palmer,  Gen.  R.  A.  Cameron,  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  W.  Austin, 
esq.;  W.  S.  Jackson,  esq.;  E.  S.  Nettleton,  esq.;  Prof.  J.  E.  Ayers, 
J.  R.  Hanna,  esq.;  W.  McClintock,  esq.,  and  H.  B.  Hey  wood,  esq. 

The  trustees  immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  opening  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Haskell  was  appointed  financial  agent  and  endeavored 
to  secure  subscriptions  in  Colorado  and  in  the  East  for  the  beginning 
of  college  work,  but  with  no  great  success.  There  was  much  busi- 
ness depression  in  Eastern  cities.  Also,  the  College  Aid  Society  would 
ggt  permit  the  presentation  of  the  cause  before  the  New  England 
churches  until  the  college  should  have  a  freshman  class  and  be 
regularly  received  under  the  wing  of  the  society. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  the  trustees  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Dedham,  Mass.  Mr.  Eki wards  was  to  be  professor  of  liter- 
ature and  was  to  receive  as  compensation  the  fees  of  students  attend- 
ing the  college.  A  preparatory  department  was  opened  at  Colorado 
Springs  on  May  6,  1874,  in  rooms  secured  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  first  term  continued  for  ten  weeks.  There  were  about  18  students 
in  attendance.  At  the  end  of  the  term  '"a  committee  of  educated  men 
passed  13  of  these  students  to  the  literary  and  scientific  freshman 
rank." 
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.  On  July  1,  1874,  the  Colondo  Springs  Company  made  the  following 
report: 

Since  oar  last  report  tlie  Ckxigregationalieta  hmve  located  a  college  at  Ck>lorado 
Springi  and  preparatione  are  now  being  made  to  erect  a  Urge,  sobetantial  building 
for  its  parpoees.  This  institution  will  be  of  a  high  character,  eqnal  to  the  beet  West- 
era  colleges.  The  location  will  undoubtedly  insure  it  a  lai^  patronage,  as  here 
pupile  of  both  sexes  will  have  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education  while  at 
the  Hune  time  reaping  the  benefit  of  a  climate  of  unsurpassed  salubrity  and  enjoying 
scenery  of  nneqoaled  beauty  and  grandeur.  Until  the  permanent  coUege  buildings 
are  erected  instruction  will  be  given  in  suitable  buildings  already  secured  near  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  A  preparatory  department  is  now  open  and  a  freshman 
class  has  been  formed  for  the  autumn  term.  Other  clasnes  will  bef  formed  if  com- 
petent stndttits  apply.  Hev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Yale  college,  is  principal.  The 
location  of  this  institution  at  Colorado  Springs  is  the  first  Htep  toward  the  ac(*omplish- 
ment  of  an  object  that  the  directors  of  the  company  have  ever  kept  in  view— that  of 
making  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs  prominent  as  an  educational  center  and  a  home 
of  refined  and  cultivated  society. 

In  September  the  college  liegan  the  work  of  the  full  term  in  a  new 
frame  building  on  the  comer  of  Tejon  street  and  Pike's  Peak  avenue, 
where  the  First  National  Bank  now  stands.  Afterwards  the  college 
was  moved  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  It  continued  to 
occupy  rented  buildings  until  the  completion  of  the  central  ix>rtion  of 
the  first  college  building,  in  the  year  1880.  During  the  3'ear  1874-75 
there  were  in  all  76  students,  of  whom  17  were  of  freshman  rank. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  Professor  Exlwards  resigned.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bev.  James  6.  I>ougherty  as  president  of  the  college,  who 
continued  in  office  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  college  was  published  in  1875.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  as  follows:  Kev.  J.  Edwards  (resigned).  Rev. 
James  6.  Dougherty,  president;  Solon  T.  French,  professor  of  I^atin 
and  Greek;  K.  Spencer  Dills,  instructor  in  Spanish:  S.  C.  Robinson 
(resigned),  instructor  in  natural  science;  E.  N.  Ikrtlett  (resigned), 
instructor  in  mathematics;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jameson  (resigned),  instructor 
in  music;  Minnie  S.  Mackenzie,  instructor  in  English;  Georgia  B. 
Gaylord,  instructor  in  music.  There  was  therefore  a  faculty  of  6 
members,  including  the  president. 

In  the  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments  there  were  classical 
and  scientific  courses.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  included  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  three  years'  pre- 
paratory course  or  its  equivalent.  The  studies  of  the  pn^paratory 
classical  course  were  as  follows:  Latin — grammar,  reader,  i*oin|X)si- 
tion,  Cesar,  Virgil's  Georgics  and  ^'Eneid,  Cicero's  Orations.  Gi*eek — 
grammar,  composition,  Anabasis,  Iliad,  Greek  and  Roman  history; 
algebra  and  geometry. 

The  classical  college  course  was  outlined  as  follows: 

Frtskman  c/<am.— Latin— Livy,  Cicero*8  De  Senectute.  Greek — 
Diodonis,  Iliad;  Greek  and  Roman  hihtory;  algebra  and  geometry. 
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Sophomarf  c/mn. — Horace,  Tacitus,  Demosthenes,  Plato's  Crito, 
French  or  Spanish,  rhetorit-,  trigonometry,  nit'chanica,  essays. 

Junutr  elaan. — Astronomy.  English  literature,  political  economy, 
logic,  chemistry,  English  history,  German  literature,  original  speeches, 

Senior  cl^ass. — Mental  science,  modern  history,  German  or  Spanish, 
moral  science,  evidences  of  Christianity,  oseaya. 

Some  of  these  courses  were  elective,  and  no  student  was  permitted 
to  pui-sue  more  than  three  full  courses  at  the  same  time.  The  courses 
were  open  to  men  and  women  on  the  same  terras.  The  college  tuition 
fee  was  to  be  $39  a  year  and  the  preparatory  fee  $29,  with  music 
extra. 

The  policy  of  the  college  is  thus  described: 

The  collt^  iH  under  no  ecclesiastical  or  political  control.  Tlie  facility  are  selected 
with  no  other  limitations  than  that  they  shali  1»  Christian  men  witli  special  fltnees 
to  teauh  the  etudiea  of  their  dejiartments.  The  Congret^tionaliata  undertake  to  build 
the  college,  not  aa  a.  Congregational  college  but  a^  a  Colorado  college.  At  no  tiute 
will  the  special  doctrines  or  polity  of  any  religious  denomination  be  taught  At 
Buital)le  times  the  absolute  truth  of  the  biblical  revelation  and  the  wupreme  authority 
of  Jeaus  Christ  will  be  illustrated  or  enforced  by  argument. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  ita  existence  the  college  struggled 
■  under  financial  embarrassment.  The  sums  of  money  collected  by 
Pi-ofessor  Haskell,  Professor  Dougherty,  and  other  friends  of  the 
college  amounted  to  only  $2,616,45.  This,  together  with  the  receipts 
from  fees,  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  college.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  $10,000  promised  conditionally  by  the  Colorado  Springs 
Company  was  ever  paid.  During  the  year  1875-76  the  college  became 
involved  in  debt  and  many  of  the  students  left.  It  was  feared  that  the 
college  would  have  to  suspend  work,  hut  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
close  of  the  term,  in  June.  When  the  college  was  reopened  in  the 
autumn  of  18T6  there  was  no  property  except  some  $700  in  a  mort- 
gaged building  and  lot.  There  were  debts  for  services  rendered  and 
other  obligations  equal  at  least  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Mean- 
while the  college  had  been  adopted  by  the  American  College  and 
Educational  Society,  now  known  as  the  Congregational  Education 
Society.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  society,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Tenney,  six  gentlemen  of  Massachusetts 
agreed  to  furnish  money  to  reopen  the  college  and  to  estabhsb  a  per- 
manent endowment  to  be  known  as  the  "fuunderf."  endowment  fund." 
Their  names  and  subscriptions  are  as  follows: 

James  G.  Buttrick tlOO 

Samuel  Crooks B,  600 

Henry  Cutler _ 6,800 

A.  A.  Sweet 6,336 

B.  T.  Thompson 60 

E.  Hubert  Cutler 1,000 

TiHal^^„-..-j.-. 16,886 
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Of  this  amount  18,182.10  was  paid  during  the  year  1876-77  and  used 
for  current  expenses,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  repaid 
to  the  founders'  endowment  fund  at  a  future  date. 

In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  reopen  the  college  in  September,  1876, 
with  Bev.  E.  P.  Tenney,  A.  M.,  as  president,  assisted  by  Winthrop 
D.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  and  F.  W.  Tuckerman.  During  the  frequent 
absences  of  the  president  the  work  of  administration  was  ably  carried 
on  by  Professor  Sheldon,  assisted  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Loud,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  college  from  the  year  1877  until  the  present 
time.  During  the  first  year  there  were  25  students  in  attendance,  of 
whom  7  were  in  the  preparatory  course,  18  in  the  normal  course,  and 
6  were  special  students.  There  were  no  college  students.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  there  were  66  students  in  all,  of  whom  8  were  of  college 
rank.  In  the  year  1878-79  there  were  5  college  students  out  of  a  total 
attendance  of  70. 

During  the  three  years  from  1876  to  1879  the  work  of  securing 
money  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  college  and  for  endowment  was 
vigorously  carried  on  by  President  Tenney,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  College  and  Educational  Society.  Nearly  150  differentcon- 
tributors,  including  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  gave  in  all  $23,452.87. 
In  addition,  no  less  than  $51,950  was  subscribed  in  various  ways, 
chiefly  in  aid  of  the  founders'  endowment  fund.  These  amounts  were 
paid  or  promised  largely  by  friends  in  the  East,  but  the  friends  of 
the  college  in  Colorado  Springs  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado  were  not 
less  active  and  generous.  The  Colorado  Springs  Company  in  1877 
deeded  to  the  college  the  90  acres  of  land  it  bad  promised  in  1878. 
This  land  was  valued  at  $55,000.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $12,- 
829.65  were  obtained,  mostly  in  small  sums,  of  which  $1(^202.52  was 
paid  before  July,  1879,  mostly  in  cash,  but  also  in  land,  coal,  lum))er, 
labor,  and  agricultural  produce.  A  silver  mine  was  one  donation. 
Another  was  a  dollar^s  worth  of  butter.  Sonic  of  these  subscriptions 
had  been  secured  by  Professors  Haskell  and  Dougherty  several  years 
before  and  were  paid  now  that  the  i*onditions  were  fulfilled.  The 
Ladies^  Centennial  College  Aid  Society,  under  its  efficient  president, 
Mrs.  Douglass  Ely ,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  this  work. 
Before  July,  1879,  the  sum  of  $8,444.31  was  spent  on  the  college 
building,  which  had  been  begun  on  July  4,  1877. 

On  January  25, 1877,  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  between  E.  P. 
Tenney,  president  of  Colorado  College,  J.  M.  Tarbox,  secretary  of  the 
American  College  and  Educational  Society,  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
founders'  endowment  fund.  Thb  agreement  in  fourteen  articles  spec- 
ified the  purposes  to  which  the  fund  might  be  put,  and  made  certain 
conditions  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  in  the  college  and  the 
religious  and  moral  character  of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Article 
13  provided  that  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  agreement  the 
funds  were  to  revert  to  the  educational  society.    The  founder^^  endow- 
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ment  fund,  or  &s  much  of  the  subscriptions  as  was  paid,  mtiHt  hare  been 
used  for  the  building  and  for  current  expenses,  for  it  never  liecame  a 
permaDent  fund,  and  the  college  is  not  now  bound  by  the  above 
contract. 

In  connection  with  the  work  at  Colorado  College,  the  College  and 
Educational  Society  undertook,  in  the  year  1878,  the  establishment  of 
academies  at  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake  City,  thus  carrying  out  the  early 
plans  for  educational  and  missionary  work  among  Mexicans  and  Mor- 
mons. Colorado  College  wua  to  be  the  centei"  of  a  wide  educational 
movement  in  the  new  West.  It  was  hoped  that  in  time  these  acade- 
mies would  send  students  to  the  collegiate  department  of  Colorado 
Collie.  Similar  academics  were  later  established  at  Albuquerque  and 
Las  Vegas.  The  coui'ses  of  study  at  these  academies  were  to  corre- 
spond to  those  in  the  preparatory  and  normal  departments  of  Coloi-ado 
College.  The  academies  at  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas  went  down  as 
the  public-school  sj'stem  was  developed,  but  those  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Albuquerque  are  still  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational 
Education  Society,  as  the  parent  society  is  now  called. 

After  the  year  1S79  Colorado  College  continued  to  make  slow  prog- 
ress for  several  years.  In  the  year  1880  the  ceiitml  portion  of  the  new 
college  building,  for  many  years  known  as  Palmer  Hall,  was  completed, 
at  a  («>stof  $43,000,  and  the  work  of  the  college  began  to  be  carried  on 
there.  This  building,  later  enlarged  by  the  generosity  of  General 
Palmer,  remained  the  only  college  building  until  the  erection  of  Hager- 
man  Hall  in  1889.  In  the  year  1881-82  there  were  122  students,  of 
whom  9  were  of  college  i-ank.  In  the  year  1882  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
was  conferred  upon  Parker  S.  Halleck  and  Frederick  W.  Tuckerman. 
In  addition  to  these  degrees,  9  certificates  had  been  given  for  profi- 
ciency in  assaying  and  1  for  proficiency  in  analytical  chemistry  since 
1876.  The  system  of  admitting  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools 
to  freshman  standing  was  introduced  at  this  time,  and  the  East  Denver 
High  School  was  the  first  to  be  placed  on  the  list.  At  the  same  time 
the  library  wa.s  increased  from  2,5(X)  volumes  to  over  6,000  volumes, 
largely  through  donations  of  books,  including  a  considerable  collection 
from  the  estate  of  A.  E.  V.  Strettell,  Among  the  departments  of  the 
college  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  Cutler  Training  School, 
"  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  special  forms  of  Christian  work  in  the  new 
West."  Because  of  the  great  mineral  resources  of  Colorado  special 
attention  was  also  given  to  chemistry,  mining,  and  assaying,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  William  Strieby,  E.  M. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  college  ceased  to  prosper,  dei^pite  theenthu- 
siastic  efforts  of  President  Tenney.  The  money  intended  for  endow- 
ment was  Used  for  current  expenses.  The  college  became  involved 
more  or  less  in  the  real-estate  speculations  of  some  of  its  friends,  and 
presently  acquired  a  debt.  In  the  year  1885  President  Tenney's  admin- 
istratiofit  ^sae  tp  iin-end,  and  a  successor  was  not  appointed  for  three 
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years  thereafter.  Instruction  was  carried  on  by  the  faculty  during 
that  time,  and  by  the  efforts  of  its  friends  the  college  was  gradually 
being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  debt.  In  the  year  1885-86  the  faculty 
numbered  9  in  all.  There  were  55  students,  6  of  whom  were  in  college 
classes.  In  the  year  1888  there  were  but  28  students,  of  whom  only  3 
were  of  college  rank.  The  20-acre  campus  had  been  sold  for  debt, 
though  it  was  afterwards  redeemed.  The  tax  debt  amounted  to  about 
$3,700.  There  was  no  endowment  and  no  money  for  college  purposes. 
The  annual  expenses  were  about  $8,500,  and  were  defrayed  largelj'  by 
money  raised  in  the  East  ]>y  the  financial  agent.  Prof.  George  N. 
Marden. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  college  when  President  William  F. 
Slocum  entered  upon  his  duties  on  October  1, 1888.  Yet  the  situation 
was  not  without  hopeful  features.  The  people  of  Colorado  Springs 
were  interested  in  the  college;  there  were  generous  friends  in  the 
E^t;  there  was  a  capable  financial  agent,  and  the  new  president  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  financial  ability.  A  vigorous  jwlicy  was  at  once 
inaugurated.  The  tax  debt  of  $3,7(M)  was  paid  off,  and  the  president's 
house  was  purchased  in  1888.  From  friends  east  and  west  pledges 
were  secured  to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Within  two  years  a  cash  endowment  of  $10<),(MM)  was  obtained  from 
friends  in  Colorado.  In  April,  18S9,  the  Woman's  Pxluaitional  Six^iety 
was  formed  by  the  ladies  of  Colorado  Springs,  with  Mrs.  William  F. 
Slocum  as  president,  and  its  menilwrship  was  soon  over  100.  The 
pui'pose  of  this  societ}^  was  to  give  pecuniary  assistiinco  to  young 
women  attending  the  college,  and  al.so  to  niise  funds  for  a  girls'  hall 
or  residence.  The  scx'ietv  was  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  in  its 
work,  and  in  the  3'ear  ISIU  the  girls"  residence,  Montgomery  Hall,  was 
completed,  free  of  debt.  In  1S81)  Ilagennan  Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $18,(MHJ  as  a  dormitory  and  clubhouse  for  young  men.  In  the 
following  j'car  the  library  was  increased  to  alK)ut  7, (KM)  volumes,  and 
the  Rice  and  Curran  scholai-ships  were  established  by  gifts  of  Ji>TOO 
and  $1,000. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  in  financial  matters  corresponding 
improvements  were  made  in  the  college  and  prepanitory  courses.  The 
preparatorj'  school  was  reorganized  and  given  the  name  of  Cutler 
Academy,  after  Henry  Cutler,  one  of  the  early  friends  of  the  college. 
The  prepai'atory  course  was  lengthened  to  four  years.  In  the  college 
proper  the  courses  were  revised  and  extended  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  as  in  Eastern  colleges,  like  Yale  and 
Amherst  A  numlx»r  of  elective  courses  were  also  introduced.  The 
facultv  was  in  181K)  increa.sed  to  18  memters,  and  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  regular  staff  public  lectures  were  from  time  to  time  given 
by  prominent  educators. 

On  January  22,  1890,  was  founded  the  Colorado  College  Scientific 
Society  for  '^  the  discussion  of  recent  scientific  results,  the  promotion 
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amoDg  itH  members  of  scientific  inquiry  and  in v estimation,  and  tho 
publication  of  the  more  important  papers  read  at  the  meetings." 
Since  the  formation  of  this  society  nine  volumes  of  Colorado  College 
Studies  have  been  published  and  a  tenth  is  about  to  be  issued. 

In  the  year  ISlll  a  gymnasium  was  erected,  largely  through  the 
effortj4  of  the  students. 

In  September,  lSi*2,  a  telescope  of  4-inch  aperture  was  presented  to 
the  college  by  Henry  R.  Wolcott,  of  Denver.  In  the  following  year 
was  begun  the  erection  of  the  Wolcott  Observatory,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  June,  1894,  at  a  cost  of  about  83,000. 

In  the  year  1892  N.  P.  Ooburn.  of  Newton,  Mass.,  gave  $50,000  for 
a  college  library.  At  tirst  it  was  intended  to  use  only  $35,000  for  a 
building  and  to  invest  the  remainder  tm  endowment  for  the  purchase 
of  hooks.  It  was  afterwards  decided  to  spend  the  whole  amount  on 
the  building,  which  was  completed  early  in  1894  at  a  total  cost  of 
$53,900.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  library  about  9,000  volumes 
and  1,000  pamphlets.  Tho  building  is  of  red  sandstone,  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  hall  in  the 
baHement  has  since  been  used  for  the  daily  chapel  services  and  for 
public  lectures.     It  is  intended  ultimately  to  use  it  as  a  stack  room. 

In  the  year  1893  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Palmer,  D.  D.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  established  a  library  purchasing  fund  of  $2,500,  to  be  called 
"The  Alfred  Barnes  Palmer  Library  Fund." 

In  March,  1894,  university  extension  work  was  inaugurated. 
Courses  in  geology  were  given  by  Professor  Surls,  and  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  hy  Professor  Hall,  while  popular  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  were  delivered  by  President  Slocum  and  by  Profes- 
sors Cajori,  Cragin,  and  Strieby,  Since  that  time  a  good  deal  of  this 
work  has  been  done  in  Colorado  Springs  and  elsewhere,  and  at  present 
the  scope  of  the  work  is  Insing  considerably  enlarged. 

In  1894  the  conservatory  of  niusic  was  establi-shed,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts.  From  1893  to  1897  Colorado  College  was  chiefly 
interested  in  raising  the  endowment  known  as  the  Pearsons'  fund.  It 
originated  in  an  offer  made  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  and  first  announced  in  Colontdo  Springs  in  January, 
1893.  Dr.  Pearsons  offered  to  give  $50,000  to  the  college  provided 
that  an  additional  sum  of  $150,000  should  be  raised  within  two  years. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  use  one-half  of  the  total  sum  in  building 
a  science  hall,  but  it  was  afterwards  decided  to  use  the  entire  amount 
for  endowment. 

Before  June,  1893,  some  $30,000  was  subscribed,  but  just  then 
occurred  the  panic  of  that  year,  which  prevented  much  progress 
toward  raising  the  proposed  endowment.  During  the  three  years 
following  the  panic  the  college  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
fuDds.     The  total  expenditure  was  about  $26,000.    The  income  from 
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endowment  was  about  $10,000,  and  the  income  from  fees  $6,000. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  annual  deficit  of  $10,000.  This  deficit  was 
met  by  special  pledges  made  in  1891  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  by 
other  subscriptions.  These  pledges  were  to  expire  in  the  year  1896. 
In  the  spring  of  1896  it  became  evident  that  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  raise  the  endowment  fund  in  order  to  place  the  college  on 
a  secure  foundation. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  limit  had  been  extended,  first,  to  July,  1895, 
then  to  July,  1896,  and,  finally,  to  January  1,  1897.  On  March  17, 
1896,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  the  president  and  the 
trustees,  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  faculty  and  students. 
The  trustees  pledged  $17,0(X),  the  faculty  $10,000,  and  the  students 
$10,000,  while  Professor  Marden  solicited  subscriptions  in  the  East 
and  President  Slocum  in  the  West. 

The  $150,000  was  finally  raised,  fully  one-half  in  the  East,  and  on 
January  26,  1897,  the  endowment  was  completed  by  the  receipt  of 
$50,000  from  Dr.  Pearsons. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  endow- 
ment in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  future  success  of  Colorado 
College.  The  college  was  no  longer  under  great  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and  since  that  time  friends  have  multiplied  and  gifts  increased. 

In  1897  Tillotson  Academy,  founded  at  Trinidad  in  1880  by  the 
New  West  Education  Commission,  was  united  to  Cutler  Acadeni}'  and 
moved  to  Colorado  Springs.  The  projxirty  at  Trinidad,  valued  at 
about  $10,000,  l)ecame  the  projx^rty  of  C^olorado  College. 

In  December,  1897,  Ticknor  Hall,  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  the 
college,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  ;j>*28,(M)().  It  is  a  tine  stone 
building  and  is  the  residence  for  young  women  of  the  college  classes. 

In  the  same  year  the  museum  was  enrichinl  by  the  gift  U\  (len. 
W.  J.  Palmer  and  the  Colorado  Springs  Company  of  Professor 
Cragin^s  paleontologicai  collection.  Other  gifts  were  nmde  to  the 
museum  and  to  the  libnirv  from  time  to  time. 

In  March.  1S98,  some  §,'^iH)o  was  mised  by  means  of  a  joint  stock 
company  for  the  improvement  of  the  athletic  lield.  Since  then  most 
of  the  stock  has  l)een  bought  in  through  the  rec(»ipts  from  admis- 
sion fees.  In  the  same  year  the  electric  lighting  and  heating  plant 
was  completed. 

In  IHW  was  erected  another  large  building,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Willard  B.  Perkins.  It  is  known  as  the  *'  Perkins  Memorial,"  and 
cost  $30,000.  The  first  floor  is  the  auditorium,  with  seating  capacity 
of  over  6(H),  usc»d  for  the  religious  services  and  other  public  meetings. 
This  room  is  to  contain  a  valuable  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of  Miss  Kliza- 
Ix^th  Cheney,  of  Wtdlesley,  Mass.  The  second  story  is  occupied  by 
the  department  of  fine  arts  and  tht»  conservatory  of  music. 
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In  si<l<litiori  U>  the  gifts  already  mentioned  over  $20,000  has  been 
j/ivcn  in  the  past  ten  yearn  for  the  endoH-ment  of  seholarshipM  in  aid 
of  -^tiirlcnts.  Several  other  scholarships  are  supported  by  annual 
.-uh->4Tiption. 

( Vilonido  CV>Ue^  has  not  claimed  to  be  a  university,  but  has  directed 
it-  wliolf  cfn(>rgy  toward  the  establishment  of  a  strong  college.  It  is 
>Uit4'ri.  howc>ver,  that  new  departments  will  be  added  in  the  near 
fiitiin-.  (>>Ionido  Springs  is  largely  a  college  town  and  is  closely  oon- 
n«'i-t«*d  with  the  college  in  interests  and  sympathy. 

WhiU-  ii'it  without  nee<iH  that  are  keenly  felt,  the  college  has  won  an  aamred 
(«i^iiion  Hn«l  offers  Ut  ita  rtudents  eiiiicational  facilities  of  the  same  grade aa  are  foond 
at  f-^t4'ni  iiiHtitutionfl  of  biicher  learning. 

SludentM^  by  yearn,  ttince  1874- 
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UEgriKEMKNTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

A"-oniiiitr  to  tli«*  Kiillotin  for  ISIM),  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
1  l:i«-.ii:il  «oiir?^*  will  }m*  (>xiimin<*d  in  tho  following  subjects: 

I  dr. IK  <iraiiiiiiar.  prrMii*  4-rtni[KjHitioii,  tniiiKlatinii  at  night,  Anabaaia  (four 
'--■•i-     !  ..i«i    riiri't- lMl■lk^  I.  outlines  of  <in*4'k  history. 

.'  I.I*.'  •in&fiifiiar.  jiniHi'  c<iiii[KiHition,  tnuiHlatioii  at  ni^ht,  Cff^sar  (four  books), 
f  .  . '  .    i«  .•  n '•ratioiu'),  Viryil  'six  Ixiriks),  imtliiit's  of  Konian  history. 

t     '  ••  '-•  .irj  'ir  Kn-iirli. 

Mrf"'.' -ri^tsi-^.  .\l(f«'hni,  plan**  and  s<»liil  UiNiinctry. 

M.-iTr.' iilution  «'xaniinati(in<»  an*  hdd  in  hut  fow  nises.  Nearly  all 
x\i*  •  nri'ii  hitc-  an-  a^lmittf'd  on  presenting  (MTtitinitos  from  high  8choob 
ifj  •■.  A*  fi'i-  of  having:  completed  a  pn'iMinitory  courso  e<]uivalent  to 
?!*•  a>«-.  »•  rcpiircmf'nb*.  The  system  of  suvrrdited  s(!h(K)ls  was  intro- 
.  .'.  i-*J.  At  pn*!M-iit  t ho ro  are  4'J  (Colorado  schools  whose  oer- 
f:!i'kf«  -  :in-  ui-^'i'pt'ii  ill  lieu  of  I'Xaininations. 

nW^riKKMKNTS    Ytm   <;KAI)rATI<)N. 

*  •    ■    v..    i-rirly  y^-ar-*  of  tin.'  rollcge  tli<i  fanilty  has  endeavored 
'a'    1-   \*f'\u\%',  to  maintain  stan<lard><i  (M|iuil  to  those  of  t^astcm 
•    a.-  V:iii'  and  .\mher<«t.     At  pn*st»nt,  with  u  faculty  o' 
V'    '     -'  '      ^'"'l  ifi-trijrtor-  in  th<*  rolh»j^«»  projHT,  th(»  work  done 
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pares  favorably  with  that  of  Eastern  colleges,  although  the  number  of 
electives  is  necessarily  limited. 

Three  courses  of  four  years  each  are  offered,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,andB.  S. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  **  required."  In  the  junior 
year  much  of  the  work  is  elective,  while  in  the  senior  year  it  is  nearly 
all  elective. 

A  considerable  degree  of  specialization  is  possible  to  a  student  in 
his  later  years.  The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  professor  of 
political  and  social  science,  and  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  work 
done  in  the  other  departments: 

1.  English  history. 

2.  United  States  history. 

3.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

5.  The  ancient  r^me  and  the  revolution. 

6.  The  Napoleonic  era  and  modern  times. 

7.  Elements  of  political  economy. 

8.  Public  finance. 

9.  Money  and  banking. 

10.  Railroads. 

11.  Socialism. 

12.  Historical  politics. 

13.  *  V>mparative  politics  and  constitutional  law. 

14.  ntemational  law. 

KELICJION. 

The  college  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational 
Churc  1,  and  although  the  board  of  trustees  is  a  self-perpetuating  body, 
a  majority  of  it«  members  must  still  be  members  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  The  managrnnMit  of  the  collogo  is  by  no  moans  sectiirian, 
but  it  is  distinctively  Christian. 

Religious  sen'icos  are  hold  six  days  in  tho  wook,  and  all  students 
are  expected  to  l>o  prosont.  Kthioal  talks  aro  fro<|uontly  given  by  the 
president.     Tho  Christian  asscM'iations  aro  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

THK    LIBRARY. 

In  the  vear  1888  there  were  alroadv  about  <)JMM>  volumes  in  the 
library,  and  in  1SS1>  tho  number  was  about  tho  same.  In  ism,  when 
the  Coburn  Library  was  finished,  there  were  i>,<MK>  b(K)ks  and  1,000 
{ximphlets.  Since  that  time  the  library  has  grown  nipidly,  and  there 
are  now  30,000  books  and  several  thousand  ]>am])hlets. 

In  1896  the  library  was  opened  as  a  cin*ulating  library'  t4)  residents 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  vicinity,  and  thus  l)ecame  tho  chief  public 
librarv  of  the  town. 

The  ** Coburn  Library  Book  Club"  was  organized  in  Novemlwr, 
1897,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  library  with  the  best  new 
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books.  There  are  now  over  100  members,  each  of  whom  pays  a  fee 
of  $5  a  year.  After  a  year  the  books  thus  purchased  liecome  the 
propei-ty  of  the  library, 

A  large  number  of  magazines  are  on  file  in  the  reading  room. 

The  library  and  reading  room  fee  is  $.?  for  both  students  and  other 
residents  of  Colorado  Springs. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  ART   AND   DESIGN. 

This  department  was  also  inaugurated  in  1894.  At  present  there 
are  4  Instructors,  including  the  director,  Professor  Souter. 

FINANCES. 

The  college  is  supported  by  the  interest  from  its  productive  endow- 
ment, by  fees  from  the  students,  and  by  donations.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  15,  1S9!),  were  about  $40,400;  the  income  from 
endowment  $21,700,  and  the  income  from  fees  $10,900.  The  annual 
deficit  of  iiT,800  is  made  np  by  donations  fi-om  the  friends  of  the 
college.  There  la  therefore  need  of  additional  endowment  to  meet 
present  needs  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  future. 

The  productive  endowment  amounts  to  about  $395,204,  invested 
chiefly  in  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Of  the  90  acres  originally  given  to  the  college  by  the  Colorado 
Springs  Company,  57  acres  now  iTniain,  and  may  be  safely  valued  at 
$325,000.  Not  long  ago  the  college  was  offered  $200,000  for  the  block 
of  20  acres  east  of  Cascade  a 


CtiflerHall  (rost)  . 
President's  hniise. . 
HagennfliiHflll  _.. 
Montgomery  Hall  . 

GyninaHiun, 

Observntory 

Library 

Ticknor  Hall 


/niwitonj  of  cnllegr  properh/. 


f325,000 
43,000 
12,000 
19,000 
17,000 
3,700 
5,000 
60,000 
23,000 


PalmerHBl]  (withendowment)   $250,000 


Lighting  and  heating  plant. . 
Perkins  Memorial  Hall  . 

Apparatus 


20,000 

28,000 
6,600 
50,000 
19,000 


Total . 


If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  the  productive  endowment,  we  find 

that  the  total  college  property  amounts  to  $1,286,400.  Of  this  amount 
about  $900,000  has  been  i-aised  for  the  college  during  the  incumbency 
of  President  Slocimi. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 


A  collection  of  college  bulletins  and  other  pamphlete  and  papers  in 
the  college  library. 

Personal  statements  of  President  Slocum,  Dr.  Haskell,  Professor 
Loud,  and  others. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  COLORADO. 


Before  the  year  1861  Colorado  was  part  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 
On  February  26  of  that  year  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and 
on  February  28  Colorado  was  organized  as  a  Territory  with  the  same 
boundaries  as  at  present. 

On  November  7,  1861,  the  university  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  Territorial  legislature  and  its  location  was  fixed  at  Ik>ulder.  The 
act  was  introduced  by  Charles  F.  Holly,  member  for  Boulder  County. 
Among  the  16  trustees  were  Governor  William  Gilpin,  J.  B.  Chaffee, 
Amos  Steck,  and  A.  A.  Bradford.  The  act  remained  inoperative  until 
the  session  of  1870,  when  an  amendment  to  the  original  bill  was  passed 
adding  5  new  trustees,  all  residents  of  Boulder  County.  A  meeting 
of  trustees  was  held  at  Boulder  on  January  29,  1870.  There  were 
present  Governor  Gilpin,  Edward  Scudder,  B.  M.  Sanford,  J.  M. 
Smith,  Granville  Berkley,  and  Amos  Widner.  They  authorized  the 
location  of  the  grounds  when  there  should  be  an  appropriation  of 
money  by  the  legislature.  In  the  following  year  the  present  site  was 
procured,  about  52  acres,  then  valued  at  $1,026,  being  given  by  three 
citizens  of  Boulder — M.  G.  Smith,  G.  A.  Andrews,  and  Anthony 
Amett. 

In  the  year  1872  efforts  wore  made  to  ^et  an  appropriation  for  build- 
ings, but  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  In  the  year  1S74  tho  legislature  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  university  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should 
be  secured  in  cash  subscriptions.  ThenniiK)n  a  meeting  of  trustees 
was  held  and  a  committee  apix)inted  to  solicit  subscriptions.  On  May 
18,  1875,  the  conunittee  reix)rted  that  the  necessary  amount  had  been 
secured,  and  $80,0<H)  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  university.  On 
September  20,  1S75,  the  corner  stone  of  the  university  l)uilding  was 
laid. 

On  March  3,  1875,  the  enabling  act  was  approved  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Colorado  to  the  Tnion  and  setting  aimrt  72  sections  of 
the  public  land  for  the  support  of  a  State  university.  In  the  year  1S76 
the  constitution  of  Colorado  provided  that  ui)on  its  adoption  the  uni- 
versity at  Boulder  should  become  an  institution  of  the  State,  thus 
entitling  it  to  the  lands  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  further  made 
provision  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  university. 
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In  tlio  Hame  year  the  legislature  appropriated  $15,000  as  an  a 
tional  building  fund.  The  building  was  completed  in  Octobor  of  t 
year,  at  a  total  coBt  of  about  916,000,  part  of  which  was  spent  in  furni- 
ture and  improvements.  There  was  therefore  now  a  building,  but  do 
money  for  carrying  on  tiie  work  of  the  university. 

The  law  which  established  the  university  and  provided  for  its  laain- 
tenaoce  was  passed  by  the  first  general  assembly  of  Colorado  on 
Man-b  15,  1877.  It  nude  provision  for  tiie  permanent  support  of  tbe 
university  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  proper^ 
of  the  State,  and  also  for  a  fund  to  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  the  lani^ 
granted  by  Congress. 

The  object  of  the  university  is  thus  defined  by  the  act: 

To  provide  the  best  and  mort  effldent  taeaaa  of  imputliig  to  young  laea  and 
women,  on  equal  tenni,  a  libenl  edncation  and  thorough  knowledge 'if  Oil' dii(ea«it 
brauchefl  of  literature,  the  arti  and  sdenoeo,  with  their  varied  appUcationH. 

Section  12  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

The  univermty  ehall  include  a  claMdcal,  phlloeophkal,  nonnal,  sdentilit',  Ihw,  and 
oiher  (It-iiariiiienla,  with  mich  coDne*  of  Instractive  and  elective  Btudk"  iv  ilii-  l>ofl,rd 
of  nv^nlo  may  detertnine,  anil  a  departjoient  of  the  physical  edeati-».  Ttn^  l>oanl 
shall  liavi-  authority  to  confer  degreea  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  htl'  ui^ualiy  cot^ 
fvmil  aiirl  (['anted  by  other  aniveraUes.  And  the  board  of  regt'tit-i  i.-t  hereby 
aulh'irin-<l  and  required  to  establish  a  preparatory  department,  which  nhal]  l>f  under 
the  (ti[itrcil  of  Haiil  board  of  rcsMits,  as  >re  the  other  departments  of  Ihe  ^iiiivt^raity. 
Nothiufciii  itiia  section  shall  be  so  eonstmed  as  to  require  the  regents  ii>e^t.'Ll>li4h  th« 
seven]  ili'iArlments  other  than  the  normal  and  preparatory,  as  henin  pro\-ided( 
until  nicli  time  ss,  in  their  jtidgmtttt,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  peopk'  ntiiuirci, 

Thp  constitutioa  of  the  State  of  Colorado  provides  for  the  ^'overa- 
ment  of  the  university  aa  follows  (Article  LX): 

Pn-.  12.  There  shall  tie  elected  by  the  qnalified  electors  of  the  Btaie,  at  the  flut 
geiuTBJ  ■•l<-<-tion  under  this  oonstitntion,  6  regents  of  the  univertiity,   vhn  shoU 
imiii<slia1<-ly  after  their  election  be  so  I'lassifled  by  lot  that  2  shall  hoM  ollio'  l.>r  the 
tenii  of  I  Wo  ycani,  2  (or  four  yean,  and  2  (or  six  years;  and  every  u\<i  vi'nrx  niter 
tlif  lin-t  i-lo'ticin  theic  shall  be  elected  2  regents  of  the  university,  m}i<<.-!<'  iinu  r- 
(iffiiv  vLiill  In:-  riz  yean.    The  regents  thns  elected,  and  their  succeeeois,  shall  col 
HtitiiicBloly  oirpanUc^  to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  regents  of  tl 
I'nivi-mty  of  Colorado." 

Ski  .  l:i.  The  regents  of  the  oniversity  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  or  as  r 
thi-n'aift4-r  w  practicable,  elect  a  premdent  of  tlie  univeraity,  who  etiall  hold  his  • 
miiil  r>'inov<->l  by  the  lioard  of  ragents  for  cause;  he  shall  1)0  ex  officios  memb 
till-  I'isnI.  with  ttw  jirivilfve  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting,  except  in  ease  of  t 
hf  -lisU  prtvidf  at  the  mt«lingH  of  the  board  and  be  the  principal  executive  r 
<if  till-  uiiiviTfity  and  a  member  uf  the  faculty  thereoL 

Sn.  II  T)i<'h<«nlof  rcgentsshall  have  the  geneiml  sapervMon  of  the  nnt- 
Bti'l  It.-  "^'-lu-ive  finlrol  and  direction  of  all  funds  of  and  appropriations  I 
iiiiiviT-iij 

T\if  ri-<rfntK  of  the  univenity  receive  a  compensation  of  %■' 
wbilt'  lu'iiiully  4-inploypd  in  the  bnsineas  of  the  university.  Tb 
fpo-ivi-  :t  ttiilt-ugp  allowan<-e  equal  to  that  allowed  to  mombcn 
frontTiti  it-^-nibly.  but  "  no  other  pay,  fees,  or  allowances  wb 
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The  first  board  of  re^nts  consisted  of  Junius  Berkley,  W.  H.  Van 
Oiesen,  S.  W.  Dolloff,  C.  Valdez,  George  Tritch,  and  F.  J.  Ebert 

On  September  5,  1877,  the  university  began  its  educational  work 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall  as  president,  assisted  by  Prof. 
J.  EI.  Dow  in  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  and  Miss  A.  M.  Sewall  aa 
•Bsistant  in  the  normal  department,  and  with  44  students  in  attendance. 
Daring  the  year  the  number  of  students  increased  to  66,  of  whom  53 
were  in  the  preparatory  department  and  14  in  the  normal  department- 
Oat  of  66  students  55  were  residents  of  Boulder  County  and  the 
remainder  came  from  four  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  was  18  ^^ears.  Tuition  was  free  for  all  students, 
bat  all  paid  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10  and  a  fee  of  $2  a  term  for  inci- 
dentals. The  students  in  the  preparatory  department  pursued  the 
luaal  high-school  studies.  The  normal  class  pursued,  in  addition  to 
their  other  studies,  courses  in  geography,  arithmetic,  English  gtmm- 
mar,  and  other  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  year  1878  the  faculty  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Frank 
W.  Gk>ve,  A.  B.,  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  and  Mary  Rippon  aa 
inatmctor  in  German  and  French.  In  September  of  that  year  8  pupils 
applied  for  admission  to  the  classical  course  and  7  to  the  scientific 
coarse.  The  board,  therefore,  established  college  classes  in  these 
two  courses,  and  thus  was  the  college  work  of  the  university  fiurly 
began,  with  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  four  3'ears  each  pro- 
oeeding  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
The  &culty  was  small,  but  in  spite  of  that  facit  courses  of  study 
were  laid  out  which  compare  favorably  with  those  given  at  that  time 
in  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  Kast,  and  a  system  of  elective  studies 
was  introduced  based  on  that  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  first  library  in  connection  with  the  university  was  started  by  a 
litemy  society,  the  ''Lyceum."  The  few  lHK)ks  thus  coUecited  after- 
wnrda  paSBed  into  the  university  librarv,  which  was  founded  bj*  the 
manifioence  of  a  citizen  of  Boulder,  ChurUvs  G.  Buckingham,  who,  in 
the  year  1878,  gave  the  sum  of  ♦^JKH)  for  this  puriH)se. 

In  the  year  ISSI  chemical  apparatus  was  supplied,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  ^,000. 

In  the  j'ear  ISSIJ  a  year  was  a<ld(»d  to  the  normal  course  and  the 
degree  of  Pe.P.  (Principal  of  Pcdaj>:ojry)  wjis  otfered  to  students  com- 
pleting the  three  years'  coui*se,  to  1m»  followed  aft4»r  thre«^  years  of 
saocessful  teaching  by  the  degre**  of  Pe.B.  (IWhelor  of  Pedagogy). 
This  normal  course  was  the  same  as  the  prc|mnitory  course,  except 
that  in  the  last  two  years  the  courses  in  languages  were  to  be  rephced 
by  lei*tures  in  theoretical  and  practii^il  iM»dagogy.  In  fa^'t,  very  little 
pedagogical  instruction  was  given.  The  normal  (*ourse  was  main- 
tained with  more  or  less  success  until  the  year  1889,  when  the  normal 
school  was  established  at  (ireeley  by  ai*t  of  the  State  legislature. 
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Ill  tin*  year  1884  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  M.  S.  were  offered  to 
any  IjttA'helor  of  arts  or  science  who  should  have  presented  a  satisfac- 
torA'  thesis  and  a  statement  of  work  done  since  graduation. 

In  th«'  year  1888  the  medical  department  was  established,  with  6 
pnifeH>ors  and  2  students.  In  the  following  year  the  number  of  med- 
if-al  ^tudent^  increased  to  19,  The  general  policy  of  the  univei*sity  at 
that  time  la  expressed  by  President  Sewall  in  the  Fourth  Biennial 
Rf'port  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education: 

It  i^  »^injued  thst  not  len  thmn  one  handred  practitionere  of  medicine  were  com- 
m«r  to  Colorado  each  year,  and  in  many  caees  the  supply  not  of  the  moet  desirable 
qoality.  It  aeema  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  present  its  educational 
»i\-mntjigt^  to  all  claaaea  of  its  dtiiens  seeking  edacation,  technical,  literary,  or  pro- 
fefMonal.  The  board  of  regents  believed  that  the  taxpayer  whose  son  desired  to 
f<i>i y  mexlirine  had  the  same  rights  as  his  brother  who  was  receiying  instruction  in 
aghi-ultnre,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  civil  or  mechanical  engineering,  surveying,  or 

peiUifvy. 

Tti^  qut^ion  of  fees  was  duly  considered,  and  it  was  thought  that  as  the  State  gave 
iiu><n>-tion  free  in  all  its  institutions,  academical,  technical,  and  agricultural,  there 
ormI<!  \m-  tin  ^hm\  reason  for  a  new  departure  in  its  medical  8i*hool.  If  onerous  tuition 
i*^^  v^-rv  i -barged  it  would  present  the  spectacle  of  making  the  noblest  pursuit,  that 
"f  rixakiri/  pfvfaration  for  alleviating  human  suffering,  dependent  upon  mere  money 
«{'udi!)<-3iti"nj!  and  not  ability,  and  this  decision  had  additional  weight  from  the  fact 
t^lat  at  thf  agricultural  college  veterinary  surgery  is  taught  without  fees.  The  infer- 
en<f  i-  titat  the  State  is  willing  to  do  as  much  for  its  citizens  as  for  its  animals. 

Th*'  frn**  iMiMic  schools  of  our  country,  giving  to  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
aii  opiMirtunity  U}  secure  a  conunon-school  education,  acts  as  a  partial  levelerand 
t»'u«ij*  t"  iiuike  claoi  distinctions  less  marked,  while  higher  educational  privilegefl  go 
far  V  >  ri^-titralize  the  evil  tendencies  of  great  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Alx)li8h 
the  in'*'  or  State  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  a  short  time  there  would 
arix*-  an  .iriAtM-Twcj  based  upon  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  the  few  with  the  ele- 
rnt-Tit.-  "i  i«»w«'r — wealth  and  intelligence— could  and  would  hold  control  of  the  great 
majority.  i>>r  {Kiverty  with  ignorance  is  no  match  for  either  wealth  or  intelligence. 

In  Au;riL«<t,  18H4,  tho  board  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
H  ho<«pital  on  the  grounds  of  the  university,  to  be  modeled  after  the 
plan  of  the  U.  S.  Army  post  hospitals  and  to  accommodate  30  patients 
Hi  rat4»>  varying  from  $7  to  $14  a  week.     It  was  opened  on  January 

1.  ihn:.. 

Th«»  iiKHtical  course  was  to  consist  of  three  years  of  nine  months 
«a«li.  Imt  th«»  student  i'ould  obtain  his  degree  when  he  was  ready  for 
th(>  rxHiniimtion,  provided  that  three  full  years  had  elapsed  since 
UMfiiitiiti^'  the  study  of  medicine,  and  that  he  had  attended  two  full 
riiur-«-  of  l«H-turt»s  at  the  university.  Tuition  was  to  be  free,  but 
there  }Mi>  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  and  a  graduation  fee  of  $10. 

In  thi-  vmr  18H3  a  cons4»rvatorA'  of  music  was  established  in  connec- 
tion  uitli  th«»  university,  with  W.  H.  Mershon  as  licensed  instructor 
:in(i  17  '•tinicnts  during  the  session  of  1883-84,  but  its  brief  existence 
wa-  ti-riniiuited  in  the  following  year. 

F-«jually  -hort-lived  was  the  school  of  pharmacy,  ♦>egun  in  1883  in 
«o!in«N  (ion  with  the  dispart  men  t  of  medicine,  and  offering  a  two  years' 
roiirM-  of  nine  months  (*ai*h. 
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In  May,  1886,  Dr.  Sewall  tendered  bin  renignation,  hut  c^ontiniuHl  as 
acting  prenident  and  professor  of  chemistry  until  July  1  of  that  year, 
when  he  was  HU(*cceded  by  Horace  M.  Hale,  A.  M.,  as  president,  and 
Charles  S.  Pblmcr,  Ph.  D.,  as  professor  of  chcmiKtry.  At  this  time 
there  were  132  students  in  all  departments,  with  9  professors  in  the 
college  of  lil)eral  arts,  and  7  professors  in  thodeimrtmontof  modirino. 

From  1885  to  1888  several  new  buildings  were  romplotod  in  addition 
to  the  hospital  already*  mentioned,  namely,  the  prosident\s  house,  two 
cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  students  from  a  distance,  and  a 
medical  hall. 

In  the  year  1886  J.  Alden  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mineral- 
ogical  and  geological  cabinet  by  the  gift  of  a  collection  of  minerals 
and  fossils  valued  at  about  $1,0(NK 

In  the  year  1890  Woodbury*  Hall  was  completed  at  a  (*ost  of  l^2r>,<MN). 

It  has  since  been  used  as  a  dormitory  for  male  students  and  is  ca|mble 

of  accommodating  about  50  students. 

The  universitv  scientific  societv  wa«<  established  in  the  vtuir  1S88. 

•  •  • 

It  consisted  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  ladies  and  gentlenu'n  of 
Boulder  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  s(*i4'ntitic  and  philosophii*al 
questions.  This  society  has  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  time 
and  meets  once  a  month  during  the  s(*hool  year. 

The  usual  college  literary  societies  were  established  at  an  early  date. 

The  earliest  college  paper  was  the  Portfolio,  first  publish«Kl  in  1SH3. 
The  present  exponent  of  college  life  is  known  as  Silver  and  Gold,  and 
began  its  work  in  1893. 

On  January  1,  1S92,  Dr.  Hale  resigned  and  •fames  H.  I^iker  was 
appointed  president  of  the  university.  At  this  time  there  were  169 
students  and  a  fac*ulty  of  3o  in  the  thrive  deiiartiuents,  in<*luf)ing  the 
preparatory  department,  the  college  of  lilN'ral  arts,  and  the  medi(*al 
school. 

During  the  administration  of  President  I^ker  the  university  has 
made  great  and  continuous  progress. 

In  the  j'ear  1892  an  inti»rcollcgiate  s<K'iety  for  university  extt»nsion 
was  established  in  Colorado  and  a  few  courstvs  of  lectures  wei*e  given, 
but  since  that  time  very  little  has  Ikh^u  done  along  that  line  of  work. 

In  the  same  y(»r  appears  in  the  university  catalogue  the  announce- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  Colorado  Divinity  S'IhmiI.  in  afliliation 
with  the  University  of  Colorado.  It  was  to  U'  l(N'at4'd  at  I^nilder, 
though  not  as  a  department  of  the  university.  A  complete  fiu*ulty  of 
ten  professors,  belonging  to  eight  distinct  n^ligious  denominations, 
included  among  others  Rev.  Kerr  B.  Tuppt^r,  of  the  First  liaptist 
Chun*h  of  Denver,  dean  and  professor  of  h<miiletics;  Bishop  tlohn  F. 
Spalding,  D.  D.«  professor  of  ei*clesiastical  history;  Uev.  Myron  W, 
Keed,  professor  of  ethics  and  social  refonu,  and  Kev.  Frederick  F. 
Kramer,  secretary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  was  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  wotW^^i  vk^vs^xxv^ss^ 
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try.  It  wan  to  be  an  independent  institution,  broad  and  catholic 
hospitable  to  the  intellectual  methods  of  modern  times.  The  c< 
of  study  was  to  continue  for  three  years,  and  in  the  last  yea 
students  were  to  be  under  the  members  of  the  faculty  representin 
denomination  they  miffht  desire  to  serve.  Students  were  to  reg 
as  spe(*ial  students  of  the  university.  Tuition  to  be  free  to  resi< 
of  Colorado,  with  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  and  a  library  fee  o 
The  Hc*hool  year  to  begin  September  7,  1892. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  there  were  any  students  in  the  divinity  s< 
that  year,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  The  experiment  was  lo 
upon  as  ^^the  possible  forerunner  of  milder  and  more  rational  met 
in  biblical  criticism  and  theological  investigation." 

In  September,  1892,  the  medical  school,  ^^  which  was  languid 
iNM-ause  of  poor  clinical  advantages,"  was  completely  reorgan 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  work  of  the  last  two  j 
should  be  carried  on  in  Denver  ^' until  sufficient  hospital  advanf 
should  l>e  secured  at  Boulder."  This  was  not  to  be  understood 
removal  of  the  school  to  Denver,  for  the  work  of  the  first  year 
all  the  executive  work  was  to  be  carried  on  in  Boulder. 

The  law  school  was  also  established  at  Boulder  in  this  year  wi 
faculty  of  29  professors  and  lecturers,  and  with  23  students  du 
the  first  year.  The  old  medical  hospital  became  a  dormitory  and 
ture  hall  for  the  students  of  law. 

In  the  same  year  the  board  of  regents  authorized  the  establish c 
of  a  distinct  school  of  technology  for  work  in  civil  and  elect: 
engineering. 

The  year  Ism  marks  the  completion  of  the  Hale  Scientific  Build 
At  the  dedication  of  that  building  in  March,  1895,  the  follow 
rt»sum^  of  the  development  of  the  university  during  the  three  y 
preceding  was  given  by  President  Baker: 

of  the  present  it  \b  liecomiiiK  to  merely  mention  the  imcls  of  larger  import 
mii-h  an  follf>w :  The  (trganization  of  the  preparatory  school  as  a  distinct  depart 
ill  a  huilding  by  itiielf,  and  wnniring  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Boulder  in  its 
|M»rt;  thf  establishment  of  a  law  school;  the  reoiganization  of  the  medical  so 
th«*  o|it*ninf;  of  the  school  of  applied  scieni*e;*the  anlditicm  .of  professors  in  th< 
Ui!«'.  the  oncanization  of  irraduate  courses;  the  increase  of  library  and  apparatof 
M*(*uriti|cof  an  artmllection  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Dennett,  Dr.  Brackett,  an< 
i^iun*>ity  of  (4»lonel  Phillips;  the  donation  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  coUe 
thnitijch  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  f^nerosity  of  citizens  of  Denver 
f  MMiIdtr;  the  iinpfx>vement  of  ^mndx  and  buildings;  the  erection  of  part  of  an 
nttring  liuilding;  the  construction  of  a  central  heating  plant;  the  increase  of  rev< 
th.-<l.f<*  ciinnectlon  established  with  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State 
;:*  n*  pMi*  oM»|ieration<>f  the  pn'M*;  the  growth  of  loyalty  to  the  university  throu^ 
(  •■!<>nKl'>.  the  laying  of  the  foumlation  more  broadly  and  firmly  for  the  future 
fcrr..%ith  of  the  university. 

The  M'hool  of  applicKl  ncience  was  in  fact  opened  in  September,  1 
H  ith  Pn>f.  Ilenr}'  Fulton  as  dean  and  professor  of  civil  engineering 
with  roup««*«  in  civil  and  ele<*trical  engineering,  leading  to  the  deg 
of  H.  S.  (('.  E.)  and  B.  S.  (E.  E.). 
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'  During  the  eventful  year  1892  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  pre- 
paratory school  from  the  university  grounds  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
establish  it  in  a  building  to  be  erected  by  the  city  of  Boulder.  This 
building  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  preparatory  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1896,  with  Henry  White  Callahan,  Ph.  D.,  as  head  master. 
According  to  the  arrangement  now  in  force  the  university  pays  one- 
third  of  all  expenses  and  the  city  of  Boulder  pays  the  rest,  and  the 
school  is  conducted  as  a  university  preparatory  school. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Baker  vigorous  measures 
have  been  taken  to  bring  the  high  schools  of  the  State  into  closer  rela- 
tions to  the  State  university  by  extending  the  list  of  accredited  high 
schools  whenever  possible  and  by  personal  visitation  of  the  high  schools 
by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  In  the  words  of  the  catalogue, 
"It  was  thought  that  the  university  had  not  performed  its  whole  duty 
when  the  departments  were  organized  and  made  ready  for  the  acces- 
sion of  students.  A  necessary  and  proper  function  of  the  regents  and 
faculty  is  to  go  forth  to  the  people  and  make  known  the  existence 
and  importance  of  higher  education  as  provided  by  the  State.  Through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a  generous  press,  the  efforts  of  members 
of  the  faculty  in  visiting  schools,  institutes,  etc. ,  and  the  use  of  circulars, 
a  wide  interest  concerning  the  university  has  been  aroused.  A  com- 
plete course  to  and  through  the  university  is  the  ideal  attainment  for 
every  youth  of  Coloiudo.  The  natural  thing  for  a  graduate  of  a  pub- 
lic high  school  who  desires  a  higher  education  is  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, and  this  as  much  because  of  the  superior  work  done  there  as  from 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  which  all  public-spirited  citizens  and  all  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  should  entertain  toward  their  State  and  their  school 
system." 

"  High  school  day"  was  first  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  1896,  when 
300  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  high  schools  of  Denver 
and  other  towns  in  Colorado  assembled  at  Boulder  as  the  guests  of  the 
university. 

In  September,  1895,  the  Colorado  School  of  Music  was  opened  in 
affiliation  with  the  university,  but  not  as  a  department  of  the  university. 

In  September,  1896,  a  dental  department  was  opened  in  Denver  with 
19  professors  and  10  students. 

In  June,  1897,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that  the  uni- 
versity had  no  right  under  the  constitution  of  Coloi-ado  to  carry  on 
part  of  its' medical  work  in  Denver.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
provide  hospital  and  clinical  facilities  at  Boulder  or  to  discontinue  the 
work  of  the  medical  school.  By  means  of  a  subscription  of  $8,000 
from  the  county  and  the  city  of  Boulder,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
from  the  board  of  regents,  and  various  contributions  from  citizens  of 
Boulder,  a  hospital  was  erected  near  the  university  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  40  patients.  The  medical  school  was  reorganized,  and 
the  work  has  since  been  carried  on  at  Boulder. 
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Tlio  same  decision  affected  the  dental  department,  which  thereupon 
obtained  a  new  charter  aa  the  Colorado  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  and 
continued  its  work  as  an  independent  school  in  friendly  alliance  with 
the  university,  and  its  announcement  was,  for  some  ye&va,  published  in 
the  university  catalogue. 

In  1896  the  medical  course  was  lengthened  from  three  years  to  four, 
and  the  law  course  f  ram  two  years  to  three.  Ari-angemenfcs  have  since 
been  made  whereby  a  student  may  take  the  college  course  and  the 
medical  course  in  seven  yeara  and  the  college  and  law  couraea  in  aix 
years. 

In  April,  1898,  three  new  buildings  were  dedicated — the  engineer- 
ing building  (completed),  the  gymnasium,  and  the  chemistry  building. 
These  buildings  were  completed  at  a  coat  of  $30,000.  This  amount, 
together  with  $5,01X)  for  the  hospital,  was  voted  by  the  regents  from 
the  permanent  lantt  fund. 

In  the  university  catalogue  the  departments  of  the  university  are 
enumerated  as  follows: 

I.  Collie  of  liberal  arts^  Claaeical  couree,  leading  to  tbe  degree  B.  A. ;  philoeoph- 
ical  coureo,  leading  to  tlie  degree  B.  Ph. ;  scientific  course,  leaiiing  to  the  degree  B.  S. 

II.  Graduate  courses,  leadinfz  to  the  deftrees  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D. 

III.  Colorado  school  of  applied  science:  Civil  engineering,  leading  to  tbe  degree 
B.  8.  (C.  E.)]  electrical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (£.  E. );  mechanical 
engineering,  leading  lo  the  degree  B.  S.  {M.  E.). 

IV.  Colorado  School  of  Medicine. 

V.  Colorado  School  of  Law. 

8TDDENT8    IN   THE   SEVERAL   DF.PAHTMENT9, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  univeraity  from  the  beginning  until  the  present 
time.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  figures  for  the  earlier  years  repre- 
sent one  year's  attendance  or  two. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  1880  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the 
classical,  course  were  as  follows: 

Latin:  Grammar,  prose  composition,  CsBsar  (three  books),  Cicero  (four  orations), 
Virgil  (five  books). 

Greek:  Grammar,  prose  composition,  Xenophon  (three  books),  Homer  (one 
book). 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1899  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
same  course  are  as  follows: 

Latin:  Lessons,  grammar,  prose  composition,  Caesar  (four  books),  Virgil  (four 
books),  Cicero  (seven  orations). 

Greek:  Lessons,  grammar,  prose  composition,  Xenophon  (four  books).  Homer 
(three  books). 

Mathematics:  Algebra,  plane  geometry. 

German  or  French. 

Physics  or  chemistry  or  biology. 

History:  The  equivalent  of  four  hours  a  week  for  two  years. 

English :  Rhetoric  and  the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges. 

The  system  of  receiving  credits  from  high  schools  prevails,  and  but 
few  matriculation  examinations  are  held. 

Students  will  be  received  from  accredited  schools  upon  certificate  of  the  principal, 
provided  that  the  work  done  covers  the  requirements  for  the  course  elected.  Cer- 
tificates from  schools  not  accredited  may  be  considered  as  the  merits  of  each  case 
may  warrant. 

In  the  year  1883,  when  the  system  of  accredited  high  schools  was 
introduced,  there  were  7  schools  in  Colorado  thus  accredited — in 
Denver,  Pueblo,  LeadviUe,  Trinidad,  Georgetown,  and  Golden.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  31  of  these  schools,  besides  the  State  pre- 
paratory school. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  university  the  faculty  was  very  small,  yet 
the  courses  of  study  were  modeled  after  those  of  the  best  Eastern  col- 
leges, and  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  university's  existence  a 
system  of  elective  studies  was  adopted,  based  on  the  system  then  in 
operation  in  the  University  of  Michig^an,  and  courses  were  offered  in 
such  subjects  as  astronomy,  international  law,  and  analytical  chemistry. 

The  present  system  of  basic,  characteristic,  ai)d  elective  studies  was 
introduced  several  years  ago  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
of  the  faculty.  The  basic  requirements  are  the  same  for  all  candidates 
for  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  characteristic  requirements  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  sought.  The  electives  are  distinguished  as  major, 
minor,  and  free  electives,  and  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  student 
shall  do  continued  and  unified  work  in  at  least  two  and  not  more  than 
three  departments.     In  order  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  the  student 
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inuHt  complete  26  fall  courses  of  five  hoars  a  week  e^h  during 
.semester,  or  one  handred  and  thirty  hoars  in  all.  Bearing  this  in  i 
the  following  reqairements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  readi 
understood: 

1.  Bdwc— Rngliah,  ten  hoora;  French  or  German,  ten  hoars;  mathematit 
houra;  peycbology  mod  logic,  five  hoars. 

2.  Ckaraeteruttie— For  B.  A.,  Greek,  twenty  hoars;  for  B.  Ph.,  Latin,  1 
hoora;  for  B.  8.,  sdeooe,  twenty  hoars. 

3.  Eleeiwe—Maior,  thirty  hoara;  minor,  twenty  hoara;  free  elective,  twen 
hoars. 

The  coarses  offered  in  the  varioas  departments  admit  of  conside 
specialication  on  the  part  of  the  students.  For  example,  the  cc 
in  history,  economics,  and  political  science  are  as  follows: 

1.  Roman  history,  general. 

2.  Roman  history,  B.  C.  03  to  A.  D.  37. 

3.  Earopean  history,  350  A.  D.  to  1463  A.  D. 

4.  Earopean  history,  1453  A.  D.  to  1878  A.  D. 

5.  Constitational  history  of  England. 

6.  Political  and  coiistitational  history  of  the  United  States. 

7.  General  principles  of  economics. 
H.  Historical  and  practical  economy. 

9.  History  and  criticiam  of  economic  theories. 

10.  Pahlic  finance. 

11.  Elements  of  jarisprodenca. 

12.  Roman  law. 

13.  Earopean  legal  history. 

14.  Sociology. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  done  by  one  professor  an 
instructor.     Similarly  in  each  department  there  is  a  professor 
generally  an  instructor  or  assistant     In  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
are  11  full  professors,  2  assistant  professors,  4  instructors,  £ 
assistants. 

RELIGION. 

Section  8,  Article  IX,  of  the  constitution  of  Colorado  provid 
follows: 

No  religioQs  test  or  qaalification  shall  ever  be  reqaired  of  any  person  as  a  con 
of  adrnianoo  into  any  poblic  edacational  institation  of  the  State,  either  as  teac 
student;  and  no  teacher  or  stodent  of  any  each  institution  shall  ever  be  requi 
attend  or  participate  in  any  religioos  service  whatever.  No  sectarian  teneta  < 
trine  shall  ever  be  taoght  in  the  pablic  schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  clai 
lion  of  papils  Ije  made  on  aoooant  of  race  or  color. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  university  religious  services  were 
in  the  i*ollege  auditorium,  consisting  of  reading  of  the  Scripture 
the  lord's  Prayer,  but  no  teacher  or  student  was  required  to  at 
At  the  present  time  the  exercises  consist  of  announcements, 
rt<ldn»>wes,  or  reading  of  selections  by  the  president,  some  memt 
the  fai*ulty  or  some  prominent  citizen,  and  singing.     Church  at 
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For  the  hionnial  torm,  1896-1898,  the  aniversity  received  from 
freneral  fund  the  sum  of  193,837.25. 
Spei*ial  approprifttions  have  been  granted  as  follows: 


1874 115,000 

1K7« 15,000 

1878 7.000 

1883 «40,000 

IWl 80,000 


1808. 
1885 
1887 
1880 


«55, 

40, 
110, 


In  1H99  the  State  leipslatare  voted  a  special  appropriation 
tllojKK)  for  a  much-needed  library  bnilding  and  for  current  expen 
of  the  university,  but  failed  to  make  provision  for  revenue  suffid 
to  meet  thb  and  similar  appropriations  for  other  State  instituttc 
Governor  Thomas  authorised  the  regents  to  secure  a  loan  of  $70,0 
This  amount  was  raised  by  banks  and  private  citizens.  The  thirtee 
general  assembly  voted  a  special  appropriation  of  9120,000  and  p 
vided  for  the  payment  of  the  citisens'  loan«  The  latter,  however, 
not  l«en  paid. 

The  university  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  gifts  f i 
time  to  time,  none  of  them  of  great  value,  but  making  a  tots" 
$38,763.66  up  to  October  1, 1898. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenses  of  the  univer 
every  biennial  term  ending  October  1,  from  1878  to  1898: 

1876 #45,000.00  1860 

1878 18,029.00  1882 

1880 28,888.08  1804 

1882 28,985.71  1888 

1884 65,840.84  1888 

1886 65,661.05 

1888 57,880.08 


Total 
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On  October  1, 1898,  the  university  property  at  Bo 
mated  as  follows: 


Gfomiils 887,100 

Haiklinffi 183,200 

Famitore 11,800 

Ubrary 38,000 


Appaimtofl  . 
GollectionB. 


Total 


SOUBCES  OF  INTORlfATION. 


The  University  catalogues. 

The  biennial  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  t 

f^rHonal  statements  of  President  Baker,  Mr. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  DENVER. 


The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  college  in  Colorado  was  made  by 
Dr.  John  Evans,  second  Territorial  governor  of  Coloinido  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  III. 
Through  his  efforts  the  people  of  Denver  became  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  Colorado  Seminary  as  an 
institution  of  higher  educ*ation  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Money  was  raised  by  subscription  and  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gk>y- 
'  emor  on  March  5,  1864.    The  charter  reads  as  follows: 

r'  AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Colorado  Seminary. 

I 

I  Be  a  enaded  6y  the  council  and  houae  of  rrprtsnUaiirtB  of  Coiorcuio  Territory: 

y  SKTiosr  1.  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  II.  Elhert,  W.  N.  Byera,  H.  Barton,  A.  B. 

Case,  J.  O.  Vawter,  A.  J.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  luiwin  Scudder,  J.  II.  Morrison,  Warren 
Huaeey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  jr..  R.  E.  Whitaitt,  C.  A.  Cook.  John  Cree, 
Amofl  Steck.  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle.  Henry  Henson.  Amoc*  Widner,  John 
T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee.  Lewis  Jones,  6.  A.  Willard,  W.  II.  Loreland, 
and  Robert  Berry  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  c-onstitated  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
lor  the  purpose  of  foonding,  directiug.  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to 
be  styled  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  per- 
petual succession,  with  full  power  to  sue  and  l>e  sue<l.  plead  and  \ye  impleaded,  adopt 
and  alter  at  pleasure  a  seal.  acquin\  hold,  and  convey  property,  real,  i)eraonal,  and 
mixe<l,  to  the  extent  they  may  jud^*  ncct^sHary  for  c*arrying  into  effei't  the  objects  of 
I  this  corporation,  and  generally  to  {wriorm  such  other  acts  as  may  U*  neceaaary  and 

/^  proper  therefor. 

^  Sbc.  2.  Said  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  shall  lie  dividiHl  int4)  four  claasea  of 

seven  in  each  claMs,  which  clatvin*  shall  hold  otlict*  for  one.  two,  thn>e,  and  foor 
\  years,  re8|iectively,  dating  from  the  firet  <lay  of  July,  eighteen  huntln^d  and  sixty- 

^  foor.    Their  succeasors  shall  l)e  appointed,  whenever  tcnns  expire  or  vacancies  for 

p    '  any  cause  exist,  by  the  anniul  cunferen<*e  (»f  the  Methodist   KpiMt>pal  Chorch 

{  within  whose  bounds  the  city  of  I>enver  may  U*  indudiHl;  but  all  of  said  tmatoes 

^  ami  their  stux^vnora  shall  ixtntinue  in  office  till  their  sucoessora  are  elected. 

Sk.  3.  No  tiwt  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  lie  applied  as  a  condition  of  admias'on 
into  aaid  seminary,  Imt  the  trustees  shall  have  iM>wer  to  adopt  all  proper  rales  and 
regalations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  iwrtaining  to  aaid  institution. 

Sac.  4.  They  shall  liave  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments  cualomary 
to  be  given  by  similar  inatitutiona. 

Sac.  6.  Such  property  aa  may  be  neonaary  fr»r  carrying  out  the  design  uf  the  aeml- 
nary  in  the  iMwt  manner,  while  need  exclnaively  for  aoch  porpoaes,  shall  be  free 
from  all  taxation 

\ 
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Sw.  6.  In  all  rases  a  niajurily  of  the  IfoanI  of  tniBteeH  Hhall  constitute  a.  qiionin 
for  tiaUHBrting  any  bueinew,  or  saiil  iiiajorily  may  vest  the  power  of  the  ' 
tU)  esemtive  i-omniittec,  or  agent  of  their  nuTnber,  at  pleneare. 

Sic.  T.  This  ehall  be  deemed  a  public  act  and  b«  in  force  and  lake  effect  from  aid 
after  ita  paemge. 

The  truntees  immediately  proceeded  to  acquire  a  site  and  to  erect » 
building.     The  first  building  was  a  two-ntory  structure  at  the  corner  . 
of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  8treeti«,  sufficiently  large  for  a  school  of  j 
about  2(>0  students.     It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  building  used  by 
school  of  music. 

By  means  of  an  exhibition  in  the  seminary  building  and  a  fait 
theoldLawrenot^t  Street  Church,  about  lH. 200  wa.s  raised  for  furaishiDg' 
the  building.      In  September,   18fi4,  the  seminary  was  o]jened  wtl" 
Prof.  G.  S.  Phillips  as  president.     After  alwut  six  weeks  Profi 
FhillipH  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  was  succeeded  on  NoTi 
bor  14  hy  Rev.  George  Richardson,  pastor  of  the  Lawrence  Si 
Church,  who  carried  on  the  school  for  two  years  as  an  academy,  wU 
pupils  of  all  the  grades  from  priiiiary  to  academic.     Ounng  the  lii 
year  there  were  in  all  .5  teachers  and  103  pupils.     There  was  a  musii 
department  and  classes  in  art,  Itut  no  students  of  college  grade. 

Mr.  Richardson  resigiinl  because  of  ill  health  iu  1866,  and  was 
ceeded  by  (he  Rev.  li.  T.  Vincent  as  nominal  president,  with 
S.  E.  Morgan  as  preceptress  and  actual  director  of  studies.  The 
nary  wu  continued  for  a^x>ut  two  years  longer,  but  contracted  t 
of  aboat  $3,(K)0,  and  the  property  was  therefore  sold.  Gov 
Evuis  bought  it  in  and  contiiiued  to  bold  it  until  the  semiuarf 
to  life  again  as  the  University  of  Denver. 

In  the  Tear  1878  the  trustees  of  Colorado  Semioarr  made  a  c 
wttbBeT.  D.  H.  Moore,  A.  M.,  D.  D..  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  a< 
to  which  the  trusteea  were  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  wbilt 
Moore  wa«  to  furnlsl)  the  buildings,  supply  teachers,  and  ope 
achooi  for  a  jieriod  of  five  years.     Thereupon  the  trustees  p 
to  rwae  money  fur  the  buildings.     Over  1150,000  was  collect' 
through  the  effort*  of  Karl  Cranston  and  F.  C.  Millingt/^ 
Bailey  suhMTibcd  tlo.OOO,  and  ex-Governor  John  Evans  g 
in  eaiih  and  ti>a  lots  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  u 
atrevts.  with  the  old  seminary  building  thereon,  valuer 
During  the  years  IHT.t  and  ISStt  the  old  building  was  grc 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  story,  and  u  largo  wing  on  Four' 
In  the  following  year  another  wing  was  added  on  Arapa 
the  building  was  rotnpleted.  a«  it  Htands  to-day,  at  ; 
nearly  97<>.'NW  and  without  any  cofisiderable  debt. 

The  new  •cbix>l  wm  called  the  University  of  Denver 
ertjr  and  all  Knancial  matters  remained  in  control  < 
Sanlnary,  as  cfaartcrrd  in   liM4.     Articles  of    ino 
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adopted  in  1880  and  filed  under  the  ^^  Statute  for  corporations  not  for 
profif    These  articles,  as  amended  June  8^  1898,  read  as  follows: 

Abticlr  I.  The  name  of  this  eociety  shall  be  the  University  of  Denver. 

AmncLB  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  edacatioiial 
interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  science**,  artt<,  and  learned  profeasionfl, 
and  to  form  a  university  which  shall  have  {)ower  to  establish  a  systetn  of  instruction 
in  any  or  all  the  departments  of  learning?;  to  cn*aU'  fcllow8hi|>8;  to  appoint  a  l)oard  of 
examiners  and,  upon  examination  or  satisfactory  recointnondation,  to  confer  marks 
of  distinction  and  all  degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  ui^ual  t^)  a  university,  upon  all 
such  candidates  as  shall  be  found  worthv  thereof. 

Article  III.  The  members  of  this  Ho<iety  shall  In*  the  sei-retary,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Confertnicc  of  the  McthtnliHt  KpiHco{>al  Chun-h;  the 
secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  confen^nccs  as  shall  hereafter  l)eoi^nized 
within  the  territor>'  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colonulo  Annual  Conference;  the  pre- 
siding elders,  for  the  time  l3eing,  of  the  aforesaid  aimual  conference  or  conferencee; 
the  president.,  for  the  time  l^eing,  of  the  Colonwlo  Seminary,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorailo  Seminary. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  this  8<x'iety  shall  cout^iHt  of  a  board  of  seven  trustees, 
all  of  whom  shall  Im?  ineml)ers  of  the  wK'iety,  whoHhall  U*  electtnl  by  liallot  annually 
on  the  first  Tuesdav  in  June,  ami  shall  hold  their  otVuv  until  their  successors  shall 
have  been  chosen;  and  the  following-named  ihtsouh,  viz,  H.  W.  Warren,  E.  M.  Cran- 
ston, Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  C.  B.  Spi'ncer,  \\.  C.  Madison,  and  J.  H. 
Merritt,  shall  constitute  such  board  of  tnistees  until  the  first  regular  election  and  until 
their  succeasors  are  electe<l;  and  if  for  anv  reason  such  eli'ction  is  not  held  on  said 
day  in  June,  it  may  l)e  hel<l  at  any  Hubse<iuent  regular  or  calle<1  meeting,  <1ue  notice 
of  such  election  having  lK»en  Herve<l  by  mail  or  pi»n*onal  service  on  all  the  membera 
of  the  society.  There  shall  l)e  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  shall  In*  pn^vidt^l  for  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elect e<i  by  the  boanl  of  trustees. 

Article  V.  The  trustees  of  this  s<H'iety  shall  have  jwwer  t*)  luake  all  net^essary  and 
prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  as 
they  may  deem  projier  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  so<'iety. 

Article  VI.  The  constitution  may  l)e  altered  or  amende*!  by  a  vote  of  two-thirdfl 
of  all  the  memljers  of  this  society. 

The  original  roiulin^  of  Article  IV  was  as  follows: 

The  officers  of  this  s<x-iety  shall  consist  of  a  lH)ard  of  seven  tnistees,  who  sliall  be 
electeii  by  iMillot  annually  on  the  first  Tm^lay  in  S'pti'ndHT,  an<l  shall  hold  tlu'ir  office 
until  their  successors  shall  liave  U'l'n  chosen  an<l  the  following-namnl  jK?rM)ns,  vi», 
John  Evans,  O.  L.  Fisher,  J.  Ihirbin,  John  \\ .  liailey,  John  A.  ('lough,  K^rl  Cranston, 
and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such  l)oanl  of  tnistees  until  the  first  nvular  elec- 
tion and  until  their  suci*essors  are  cUn-ti'^l.  Thert*  shall  bt»  a  president,  vice-preei- 
dent,  treasurer  and  sei'retary,  and  such  other  offu'^Ts  as  shall  l>e  provi(U*<l  for  by  the 
bv-laws  of  the  societv,  all  of  whom  shall  Ih^  cli»<*ti*«l  bv  the  iKwinl  of  tniste*»s. 

The  university  opened  in  Octolx^r,  isso,  with  tho  followinj^  depart- 
ments: Collegiate,  college  preparatory,  junior  preparatory,  business 
department^  college  of  medicine,  college  of  music  and  art,  and  with  a 
faculty  of  36  professors  and  instructors,  including  the  chancellor,  Dr. 
Moore.  The  college  preparatory  was  equivalent  to  a  high  .school  with 
a  four  years'  course.  The  junior  preparatory  was  e<|uivalent  to  a 
common  school  with  the  usual  eight  grades.     During  the  first  year 
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there  were  150  studentB  in  attendance.  During  the  scco 
were  139  pupils  in  the  junior  preparatory,  53  in  the  col 
tory,  8  in  the  oolite  proper,  including  4  freshmen,  1  so 
8  irr^rular  and  special  students;  26  in  the  business  depe 
the  oollege  of  medicine,  104  in  the  department  of  music, 
art  classes,  making  a  total  of  428  students,  including  soi 
more  than  one  department 

The  central  part  of  the  university  building  was  used  I 
poses*  The  wings  were  largely  occupied  by  students  in 
by  the  chancellor  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  facu 
lege  of  liberal  arts  consisted  of  Rev.  David  H.  Moore,  j 
chancellor  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  belles-lettr 
Cranston,  A.  M.,  lecturer  on  Christian  evidences;  Frai 
A.  M.,  lady  principal  and  professor  of  mathematics 
Howe,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Sidney  H.  Sho 
fessor  of  physics  and  chemistry;  C.  Gilbert  Wheeler,  A 
professor  of  botany  and  chemistry;  Ovando  B.  Super 
fessor  of  languages;  Ida  de  Steiguer,  instructor  in  Ita 
Mimcur,  instructor  in  French  and  (German;  and  Hon.  Bel 
let'turer  on  international  and  constitutional  law. 

Three  college  courses  of  four  years  each  were  offered- 
course,  the  chbssical  course,  and  the  course  in  mining 
leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and 
the  literary  course  was  added,  leading  to  the  degree  of  I 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  Colorado  colleges,  an  atteinp 
keep  the  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduatior 
level  with  those  of  Eastern  colleges.  Special  attention 
work  in  chemistry  and  mining  because  of  the  position  o 
a  great  mining  State,  and  good  laboratories  were  at  one 
The  library  also  made  a  good  beginning  through  donatl 
and  )KM>ks  bv  friends  of  the  institution. 

In  the  oollq^  of  medicine  a  three  year  s  amrse  was  of 
ing  the  rM*ommendation  of  the  American  Medieval  ^Vsi 
leading  to  the  degree  of  I>0(*tor  of  Medicine. 

In  the  d«'partment  of  music  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
offcml  on  the  completion  of  a  course  of  four  years.     1 
aIiM>  offennl  the  degree  of  Itachelor  of  Painting  to  studen 
Hatisfai'torily  the  re(|uired  te<*hnical  work,  together  with  i 
m'ientitic  <'«iurse  of  four  vears. 

Students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  the  professio 
were  recommended  to  avail  themselves  of  courses  offer 
paratory  de|]artnient. 

The  university  thus  liegan  its  work  in  October,  1S80, 
fa4*ulty,  a  considerable  numlier  of  students,  and  excelleni 

In  the  year  1H82  a  separate  building  was  erected 
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street  for  the  accommodation  of  the  junior  preparatory  department, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

In  December,  1883,  a  telescope  was  bought  for  the  university  by  a 
number  of  friends  of  the  institution.  It  was  an  excellent  instrument, 
with  a  5-inch  objective,  made  by  Alvan  Clark.  A  telescope  of  If 
inches  was  presented  by  Nelson  Forbes,  of  Denver.  The  larger  instru- 
ment was  mounted  in  an  observatory  above  the  junior  preparatory 
building  and  served  the  purposes  of  the  professor  of  astronomy  until 
the  erection  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  University  Park. 

In  the  year  1884  the  beginning  of  a  mineralogical  collection  was 
made  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crary  cabinet. 

In  the  year  1884  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Iliff- Warren  made  the  offer  of 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  theology,  on  the  condition 
that  $50,000  should  be  subscribed  for  endowment  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts. 

In  the  year  1885  the  contract  of  the  university  with  Chancellor 
Moore  expired.  The  chancellor  had  lost  heavily  in  his  undertaking. 
In  consideration  of  this  fact  the  trustees  decided  to  purchase  the 
chancellor's  interest  in  the  university  for  the  sura  of  $10,000  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  school,  while  still  retaining  Dr. 
Moore  as  chancellor. 

During  the  next  two  years  Dr.  Moore  was  absent  a  good  deal 
because  of  business  interests,  and  the  work  of  the  university  was 
largely  directed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Shattuck,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  liberal 
arts.  In  September,  1887,  Dr.  Moore  again  assumed  full  charge  and 
continued  as  chancellor  of  the  university  until  June  11,  1889. 

In  the  year  1885  a  manual-training  school  was  opened  in  connection 
with  the  university.  Mr.  Jacob  Haish,  manufacturer  of  ])arbed  wire 
at  De  Kalb,  111.,  had  become  interested  in  the  project  through  the 
efforts  of  Bishop  Warren  and  had  made  to  the  university  the  offer  of 
one-half  of  his  receipts  from  the  sale  of  wire  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  until  they  should  reach  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
The  sales  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  amount,  but  from 
the  year  1886  to  June  10,  1890,  Mr.  Haish  gave  to  the  university  the 
sum  of  $40,000,  which  was  used  in  the  erection  of  a  large  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets,  opposite  to  the  old 
university  building.  The  building  was  erected  on  a  piece  of  land 
purchased  by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose  and  was  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  1888.  It  was  used  at  first  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
manual-training  school  and  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  manual-training  school  began  in  the  session  of  1885-86  with  11 
students  and  continued  to  exist  until  the  session  of  1890-91,  when 
there  were  39  students  in  attendance.  The  opening  of  a  manual-train- 
ing high  school  by  the  city  of  Denver  rendered  the  existence  of  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  university  no  longer  necessary. 
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The  Imildin^  has  since  been  the  home  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
an<l  <liMiti>trv. 

111  the  year  18^8  a  college  of  pharmacy  was  opened,  offering  a  course 
of  study  of  two  \'(>ars'  duration.  This  department  was  continued  until 
tlu^  Mission  of  ls<)4-95,  with  an  attendance  of  students  ranging  from  11 

In  tho  Naiiir  your  the  school  of  dentistry  was  opened,  with  10  students 
in  utt(MKiuii(*<\ 

Evor  siiuo  the  year  1880  the  founders  of  the  university  had  in  mind 
a  suliurlnin  sitt*  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  university,  like  that  of 
the*  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  III.,  with  which  Governor 
Kvans  had  Imhmi  intimately  connected  as  one  of  the  founders  and  bene- 
fiu'tors.  With  this  object  in  view,  several  suburban  sites  were  exam- 
ined, aiiion^r  thorn  the  mound  in  McCuUough^s  Addition.  In  1884 
(tovrrnor  Kvans  offered  to  donate  a  quarter  section  in  the  neighbor- 
b<HMl  c»f  Swansea  Addition,  and  it  was  practically  decided  to  locate  the 
univorNity  thon\  However,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
iii^r  iiit4'n*sts  in  that  part  of  Denver,  it  was  afterwards  thought  better 
tA)  l<M>k  for  another  site.  In  1881  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Millington  was 
eltH'tcd  financial  agent  of  the  university  and  devoted  himself  with 
groat  onor^y  to  the  work  of  raising  money  and  securing  a  suitable 
siiliurUin  l<M-ation.  This  he  iinallv  found  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Rufus 
Clark,  ^nino  5  miles  south  of  the  i*enter  of  the  city.  Rufus  Clark 
at  tir<<t  otTcnHl  to  give  a  bloi*k  of  4<)  acres,  on  condition  that  the 
uni\  fr**ity  )»iiildings  should  Int^  Imilt  thoreon.  Afterwards  he  increased 
his  ir\it  tn  so  aoros,  and  <»ther  proi)erty  holders  in  the  neighborhood 
niadr  ^nft«i  in  land  and  money.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  establish 
thr  iini\rr^ity  at  this  pliuH*.  A  half  section  of  land,  or  820  acres, 
iiiinii'<li:iti>ly  adjoining  the  gift  of  Kufus  Clark  was  lK>ught  from 
K.  M.  St.  C*hiir  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Truesdale,  for  $75  an  acre. 
Tin*  iifiivrrsity  thus  in  the  year  18Stf  l)ecame  possessed  of  400  acres  of 
htiitj.  ni  i^niricently  situated,  which  received  the  name  of  ^^  University 
Park.**  The  n>port  of  the  financial  agent  on  June  16,  1886,  made  th^ 
follow in^r  statement: 

iMiriii;!  the  prvwnt  yoftr  vtepn  have  Iwen  taken  which  place  the  university  o 
mill  h  )i«-tt«*r  firiiniUtion  than  e\'er  lieforp.     Nearly  500  acrps  liave  been  securer 
Au  t]<vutitiii  overliNkkinir  the  city  and  oHiiniandinfr  an  incomparable  view  of 
III  iiiitaiii  ranire  ainl  mnoandinK  nmntr}**  on  which  has  been  laid  out,  with  b 
a\  rniif«*  ami  0pai-ii>uti  |«rk«,  a  town  nite  wiUi  nver  2,500  lotfi,  including  a  large  vw 
f>.r  Tl.i-  fiitun*  m\e  of  the  univervity.    Ooe-fourth  of  each  bltick  in  this  town, 
>  kt.oHfi  a.**  'M'liivennty  I^rk,**  is  tn  In*  retained  in  perpetuity  for  the  endow 
*»•  ^-hirtil.  whil«*  the  |iriMV4^1ii  of  the  salifi  nf  the  remainder  will  be  devoted 
poriar^*^.  ill  the  liifim-tioi]  f»f  the  Uianl  of  truytees. 

At  thi**  time  IVirk  lot<  were  held  at  prices  ranging  from  $300 
:i  iKiir.     The  decision  to  establish  the  university  at  Univen 
iiidui'<*<l  s|M>culators  in  real  estate  to  buy  land  in  the  neighborl 
with  the  gn>wtb  of  the  Denver  'Mxiom**  prices  of  land  rose  ii 
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The  buildinp  han  sukt  been  thp  home  of  the  sc-hooL'*  of  medicine,  law, 
and  dentistry. 

In  the  year  imssa  ixjilegcof  phiirinucy  wikj  ofwned.  offering  aeouri^u 
of  study  of  two  yciini' duration.  Thi.i  depftrtmunt  was  continued  until 
the  session  of  l-'lt-i-H.i,  with  un  iittendanee  of  Htudentfi  ranging  from  11 
to  24. 

In  the  -same  yi-jir  the  •whool  of  dentiHtry  was  opened,  with  10  Httidents 
in  attendance. 

Ever  sinec  tho  year  18S0  the  founders  of  the  university  had  in  mind 
a  suburban  sil>-  ns  the  iKTmanunt  homo  of  the  university,  like  that  of 
the  Norlhwesierii  Univeraity,  at  Rvanston,  III.,  with  which  Govenior 
Evans  had  bei'ii  intjuuitely  (wnneetcd  a»  one  of  the  founders  and  )>ene- 
factorn.     With  this  object  in  .a     dral  suhurltan  sibc^  wer<^  exam- 

ined, antong  them  the  mound  in  loughV  Addition.     In  1884 

Governor  Evnitn  offered  to  donate  a  qua  Ler  se<-tJon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Swan.'^'u  Addition,  ami  it  was  priiL'tically  deeidod  to  locate  the 
university  there.  However,  on  a<tH)unt  of  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  in  that  [«vrt  of  Denver,  it  was  afterwards  thought  better 
to  look  for  another  Mite,  In  18f*+  the  Ilev,  F,  ('.  Millitigton  was 
elei-t«'d  tinamiiil  »^nt  of  the  university  and  devotwl  himself  with 
great  energy  to  tho  work  of  raising  money  and  securing  a  Ruitahli^ 
suburban  IcMtition.  Tbi»  be  tinally  found  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Hufus 
Clark,  some  5  miles  south  of  the  eeuter  of  the  city.  Rufufi  CUrk 
at  first  offerptl  to  give  a  block  of  4<l  acre*,  on  condition  that  tlie 
university  buildings  should  be  built  thereon.  Af  terward.i  be  increased 
his  gift  to  KO  acn>i>.  and  other  property  holders  in  the  neighborhood 
made  gifts  in  Isnd  and  money.  It  was  therefore  ilecided  to  establish 
the  universit,v  nl  this  place.  A  half  section  of  land,  or  82(1  acres, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gift  of  Kufus  Clark  was  Itought  from 
R.  M.  St.  Chkir  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Truesdale,  for  (75  an  acre. 
The  university  thus  in  tho  year  18Kd  became  posacMOd  of  400  at^res  of 
land,  niiignitiffntly  situated,  which  received  Ihe  name  of  "University 
Park."  The  n-|>ort  of  the  iinancial  agent  on  Juno  16.  1886,  made  tho 
following  stati'ineni: 

Duriti).'  (Ill'  |>r«-M'nt  vvat  ptvtw  havo  been  lak<m  whirli  plscn  th«>  iinivcrailjr  on  a 
mtirh  li'lli-r  (iiuij.liitiuu  lliuii  «ver  tnytot*.  Nearly  MX)  ai'ivs  have  bwn  eocUTed  on 
an  I'Ifvatioii  -ivi  r!.N>kinK  tlic  city  anil  <timnuui<Iii>K  an  i[ii-nm{i«iabie  v'utvr  tit  the 
iiiriuntai[>  Tongc  anil  (•[UTooniliD^  Miuntry.  oii  wliloh  haa  been  laid  out,  with  broad 
awniH-panil  ejiadcHui  parka,  abjwn  idK!  Willi  over  2,SO0  l»t«,  iodudint;  a  Utffi  lampua, 
fur  till'  futiift-  Biio  of  tho  univorrily.  Ow-fonrth  o(  wch  block  In  tliia  town,  which 
if  knnwn  a."  "I'liiruraily  Park,"  i>  tu  U>  tvtalneJ  In  i>erpetulty  (or  the  enilownient  of 
Ihi'  ^'li<io!.  u  liili'  tbr  (irocnrda  of  thv  tale*  at  thf  nTnaindcr  will  Iw  durDUHl  to  Dther 
l.iirpowT.  i[i  tlie  iliFirn'tfon  of  the  boanl  of  tnislcmi. 

,\t  tbi-i  linii'  Park  lots  were  held  at  prices  ranging  froir 
a  [niir.     Tlio  decinion  to  establish  the  university  at  1 
induciHl  s|>ecidators  in  real  estate  to  buy  land  in  the  nt 
with  the  gntw tb  of  the  Denver  "  boom''  pri<»»  of  la 
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The  building  htut  sim-e  lM>pn  thti  home  of  the  wihools  of  medicino,  law, 
and  dentistry. 

In  the  year  ISssa  <'ollpgeof  phaniiaeywa.i  opened,  otleving  u  course 
of  Htudy  of  two  years'  duration.  This  dopartniont  waw  continued  until 
the  session  of  I  ■<l'4-!).'i,  with  an  attendanee  of  studeuts  ranging  from  11 
to  ^. 

In  the  same  year  tip  whool  of  dentistry  was  opened,  with  10  MtiidrntR 
in  attendant'e. 

Ever  sint-e  the  year  1S80  the  founders  of  the  university  had  in  mind 
a  suburban  -siii-  an  the  pi'rnmnent  home  of  the  university,  liiio  tliat  of 
the  Northw('*l«rn  University,  at  Evau«lon,  III.,  witli  which  Oovemor 
Evanit  had  bei'n  intimately  connected  as  one  of  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors. With  this  object  in  .  -oral  suburlMn  sites  were  exam- 
ined, among  thoin  the  mou  ough's  AtLdiUon.  lu  18144 
Governor  Kviiiis  otTcrcd  to  donate  a  qua  er  Hdction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8wan>i-H  Addition,  and  it  wai*  p'  tically  decided  to  locate  the 
university  there.  However,  on  account  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing inton.'st,s  ill  that  ]iart  of  Denver,  it  wiw  aft«rwardi*  thought  better 
to  look  for  another  site.  In  18Hi  the  {cv.  F.  C.  Millington  waa 
eloet*'d  tiiiam-iiil  agent  of  the  univerwity  and  devoted  himrielf  with 
great  energy  lo  the  work  of  raising  money  and  Hucuring  a  xutUtble 
suburban  loi'ation.  This  he  linally  found  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Rufuii 
Clark,  some  ;>  milen  80utli  of  the  cunttir  of  the  city.  Rufua  Clark 
at  first  offenii  to  give  a  bloiik  of  40  acreti,  on  condition  that  tho 
university  IniildingM  should  l)e  built  thereon.  Afterwards  he  increased 
hiagift  to  SO  acres,  and  other  property  holders  in  tJie  neighborhood 
made  giftn  in  hind  and  money.  It  was  therefore  decided  t4»  ct^tablisb 
the  university  at  thia  place.  A  half  auction  of  land,  or  S2<)  m'rcs, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gift  of  RufuH  C'lark  was  bought  from 
It.  M.  St.  Clair  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Truesdale.  for  #75  an  acre. 
The  university  thui*  in  the  year  18S6  became  pos-se-fied  of  400  acrcH  of 
land,  niiignitirently  utuated,  which  received  the  name  of  "UnEventity 
Park."  The  rf)H>r1  of  the  tinancial  agent  on  June  IS,  1886,  made  the 
following  statement: 

Uiirin);  till'  iirrwDt  rc«r  itcpa  have  been  taken  whidi  pktW  the  iinSveralt)-  on  a 
iniK'li  U'tlcr  [iiiiiiiIalioTi  than  evrr  IfrJorv.  Noarly  500  nciv«  liavo  bcnn  HMrunwl  nn 
an  fU'vution  •ivt-rt<>i>kiii{;  llie  city  mad  L-ointnuiduifc  an  liirotuparat^le  view  of  the 
iiiuun(ai:i  nnfs  ami  ^nnoanillnn  ronntry,  on  nhldi  hae  hocn  laid  out,  nitt)  tiroad 
avtniKv  ami  q>a>ii)tui  parka,  a  Iowa  site  wlUi  over  :!,G00  lots,  iDcludiaR  a  Uige  twnpua, 
{i>r  tli>>  (uiun-  i<ii.-  ot  tbo  untvcnitjr.  Oni^-foartb  of  each  tiliiuk  lu  this  Uiwu,  which 
in  kiiDWii  as  "  riii^vrrily  I^rk,"  i§  to  tic  n-Utincvl  in  perprtiiily  (or  the  i-ndowment  of 
tli>-.H-hoo1.  »1iit.Mlu'  ]>n<-eirlFit>Ilht^>ul<«<,i  tli*.>  n.-maiit.lL-r  will  be  di-votixl  lf>  otlicr 
imrpomi'.  in  llic  ili..Tiliriii  ■>(  thi-  tiwnl  of  tnwii'n. 

\t  thi-  lime  Park  lotM  were  held  at  prices  ranf^ng  from  9800  to  I 
a  {Kiir.    Till'  decision  to  establish  the  university  at  University  B 
indui'cti  s|H<culator8  in  real  estate  to  buy  land  in  the  neighborhood,  ^' 
with  the  growth  of  the  Denver  **  boom"  prices  of  land  roae  in  proj 
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The  building  hiis  Hiiu-o  Ihm^ii  the  hom«  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
and  ilciitistry. 

In  the  year  isssa  itillegf-of  pharmacy  was  opened,  ofloriiig  acourue 
of  tttiidy  of  two  years"  diimtion.  This  <l(<partDK-nt  wa*t  continued  until 
the  session  of  1  v.i-l-it.i.  wiilian  nttnndaucoof  tstudont*  ranginfr  from  11 
to  24. 

In  the  sanieyrttr  tlieschrtolof  dentixtry  waj(i>penod,  with  lllNtudenta 
in  attendance. 

Ever  sinee  th«  year  1880  the  foundprs  of  tho  univeraity  had  in  mind 
a  suburban  sit-'  im  tho  permanent  home  of  the  nniveri«ity,  like  that  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  111.,  with  which  Governor 
Evans  had  been  intimately  eonnCH'^ted  as  one  of  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors.  Witli  thi.4  objeeL  in  view,  sovvral  suburban  xites  were  exam- 
ined. anion;r  tliem  the  mound  in  MeOuIlougli's  Addition,  lu  1884 
Governor  EvauM  offered  to  donatv  a  quarter  section  in  tho  neighbor- 
hood of  Swan^ia  Addition,  and  it  was  prnctieally  decided  to  locAte  tbo 
univer^iity  there.  However,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing interest.4  in  that  part  of  Denver,  it  wa^  afterwanls  thought  t>etter 
to  look  for  another  silo.  In  1884  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Millinpton  was 
elected  financinl  agent  of  tlie  university  and  devoted  himneU  with 
great  enerfry  to  tlir  work  of  raii^ing  money  and  securing  a  siiitable 
suburban  location.  This  be  finally  found  on  the  land  of  Mr.  KufuH 
Clark,  some  .^  miles  south  of  the  center  of  the  city.  Rufus  Clark 
at  first  offerei!  to  give  a  block  of  40  acres,  on  condition  that  tho 
university  buildings  should  be  built  thereon.  Afterwards  he  increased 
his  gift  to  Sil  acres,  and  other  pro(>orty  holders  in  the  neighborhood 
made  gifts  in  iand  uiid  money.  It  was  therefore  det'ided  to  establish 
the  university  at  this  place.  A  balf  section  of  land,  or  320  acres, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gift  of  Kufus  Clark  was  bought  from 
R.  M.  St.  Clair  and  hw  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Truesdale,  for  $75  an  acre 
The  university  thus  in  the  year  18.Sfi  liecame  passessed  of  400  acres  of 
land.  m:igniticentl;  situated,  which  n-ceived  the  name  of  "University 
Park."  The  report  of  the  tinancia)  agent  on  June  16.  1886,  made  the 
following  statement: 

Ihiriii).'  Ihi-  i>rMent  ywir  rtcpw  h«vi-'  Ixwn  taki-o  wUiuh  plarf  tin.-  university  on  a 
much  Ih'IIit  (i<uDilation  than  vwr  More.     Nmrly  liOO  biitv  havo  Imtn  wsmnil  on 
«n  i-l<'vuti<>ii  ovfrlookinj;  the  dty  uiil  coniiniUK   ug  an  iiicuni parable  irivW  of  Uie 
mountain  ranimi  and  rarmnniling  roDiitry,  an  k'  c)i  ha«  hnm  laid  nut,  with  b 
avf niit>^ and  eitai-iuueparks,  aloH'nallf  wilhuv«i     HWlole,  Inclndiniinlnrgoci 
f..r  till'  fuliin-  nilc  of  thf  noircndty.     Ontr-fourtl      <[  rarh  block  in  tbii  town,  whIA 
i.i  known  ns  "  I'niver8it\'  I'nrk,"  in  to  U>  ivtainen  m  pvr|x-ti)lty  for  thii  undo) 
till'  «'linol.  uliilr  tho  priKinlKiir  till-  tukti  of  Ihi'  rvuminditf  wiU  liedfinrfadll 
[.nqio^T.  ill  tlif  diitcreti'in  i.[  tJio  Imtnl  o(  Ininttwa. 

\t  Ihi-^  time  Park  lots  were  held  atpiioee 
a  jRiir.    The  decision  to  establish  the  ' 
induccnl  sgtoculators  in  real  estate  tobn} 
with  the  growth  of  the  Denver  "boom* 
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tion.  About  the  year  1890  Park  lots  were  held  at  ^00  and  $1,000  a 
pair.  The  policy  of  the  university  is  well  expressed  in  the  catalogue 
for  1889-90: 

Lots  will  hereafter  be  sold  to  parties  who  will  build,  and  they  will  rise  in  value  to 
$500,  and  soon  to  $1,000  and  $2,000.  By  this  probable  rise  in  value  and  by  donations 
the  University  of  Denver  will  grow  strong,  while  its  revenues,  if  well  managed,  will 
sustain  it  in  its  great  work.  We  can  not  afford  to  damage  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity by  hastening  to  sell  its  lots  before  they  become  valuable  or  by  using  in  operating 
expenses  its  principal  in  excess  of  its  revenues. 

In  the  year  1888  Mr.  H.  B.  Charaberlin,  of  Denver,  announced  his 
intention  to  erect  at  University  Park  an  astronomical  observatory  at 
a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

On  June  11,  1889,  Chancellor  Moore  resigned  the  position  which  he 
had  held  for  nine  years,  during  which  he  had  done  a  valuable  pioneer 
work.  The  number  of  students  in  all  departments  was  484,  the 
largest  attendance  since  the  beginning  of  the  university.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  university  seemed  exceedingly  bright.  The  gross  assets 
were  reported  as  about  $700,000  and  the  liabilities  as  only  $34,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  over  $650,000  to  the  credit  of  the  university.  The 
statement  of  income  and  expenditure  was,  however,  not  so  satisfactoiy. 
The  income  for  the  previous  year  was  $22,787.95  and  the  expenditures 
$29,410,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $6,622.05.  In  the  words  of 
the  financial  agent — 

No  business  man  but  can  see  that  an  annual  deficiency,  unless  provided  for  in  some 
other  way  than  by  drawing  upon  the  principal  or  endowment  funds  of  the  institution, 
must  sooner  or  later  result  in  bankruptcy,  however  great  its  principal  may  be,  when 
such  a  course  of  financiering  is  begun. 

In  view  of  the  financial  condition,  it  was  decided  not  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  Chancellor  Moore  at  that  time.  During  the  ensuing  year  the 
position  of  acting  chancellor  was  filled  by  Dr.  Ammi  B.  Hyde,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

On  July  3,  1889,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Iliflf- Warren  fulfilled  her  promise, 
made  in  1884,  to  give  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  the- 
ology. The  $50,000  which  was  to  have  been  raised  as  the  condition 
of  the  above  gift  had  not  been  entirely  subscribed,  but  Mrs.  Warren 
nevertheless  gave  to  the  trustees  her  note  for  $100,000,  to  be  paid 
within  five  years  and  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  W.  S.  Iliflf  announced  his  intention  of  erecting  one  or  more 
buildings  for  the  Iliflf  school  of  theology,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  condition  above  mentioned  was  fulfilled  on  July  21,  1890,  when 
ex-Governor  Evans  gave  lots  and  buildings  on  Market  street,  Denver, 
then  valued  at  $100,000,  for  the  endowment  of  the  chancellor's  and 
woman's  chairs. 

In  June,  1890,  William  F.  McDowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Tiflin,  Ohio,  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  university. 
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At  timt  time  the  preparations  for  moving  the  university  to  Univer- 
sity Park  had  lieon  fairly  begun.  On  April  8,  1890,  the  comer  stone 
of  university  imli  was  laid.  For  this  building  subscriptions  were 
ohtaiiKHl  iituounting  to  over  $50,000.  Many  of  the  subscribers  were 
owners  <»f  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  the  existence  of 
the  university  would  be  of  great  benefit.  Also,  most  of  these  sub- 
scriptions were  made  conditional  upon  the  completion  of  the  building 
within  a  4'ertain  time.  It  was  claimed  that  the  building  was  not  com- 
plet4>d  at  the  appointed  time.  Presently  the  real-estate  ^^boom'^ 
eolla|»ed.  Few  of  the  subscriptions  were  ever  paid,  and  the  debt  of 
the  university  was  increased  by  about  $80,000. 

1  he  liuilding  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  February  22,  1892. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  home  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  building  erected  by  W.  S.  lliff  for  the  Iliff 
sch<N>l  of  theolog}'  was  laid  on  June  8, 1892.  The  building  was  com- 
pletcHl  and  o(M*nod  for  students  on  September  21, 1892,  and  the  school 
of  tlie4>lo^y  iH'gan  its  work  with  a  faculty  of  2  professors.  Twelve 
Htudent*^  wen*  in  attendance  during  the  first  year  and  25  during  the 
siM'ond  venr. 

The  Cluini)MTlin  Observatory  was  begun  in  1889  and  finished  in 
1  V.«4,  at  a  total  (*ost  of  $55,000. 

Several  otiier  buildings  were  erected  for  university  purposes, 
inclu<iin^'^  Wyt'liife  cottage  as  a  residence  for  young  ladies  attending 
the  universitv. 

Tli4'  catalo^ie  for  the  year  1890-91  shows  the  condition  of  the 
univer>ity  at  that  time.  Tliere  were  no  less  than  10  different  depart- 
ment.-^, including  the  i*ollegc  of  liberal  arts,  with  30  students;  the  col- 
le;fe  prejwnitory,  with  128  students;  the  junior  preparatory,  with  102 
>tudent^;  the  husiness  college,  with  392  students;  the  college  of  fine 
art>,  th(*  coli<*p*  of  nmsie«  the  college  of  medicine,  the  college  of  den- 
ti>try.  the  <'ollc^e  of  phanuac}',  and  the  manual-training  school,  besides 
acouFM*  (»f  lectures  on  law  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The  total 
enroiiinent.  deducting  students  cni'olled  in  more  than  one  department, 
wa>  **4^.  With  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  university  the  following 
statctnciit  i^  made: 

T)i«-  rutin-  pro|M*rty  of  the  univermty  18  now  over  a  million  dollars,  much  of  it  in 
lar:'l  ami  otht-r  pr  •ficrty.  and  therefore  unpnKluctive  at  present. 

It  wiMild  have  !NH.*n  well  htul  the  university  possessed  less  land  and 
more  inoiiry.  It  would  also  have  l>een  well  had  there  been  more  con- 
cent nitiini  •  »{  ctTort  and  less  ex|mnsion.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  now;  it 
Ha^  n«»t  -i»  i-u-v  to  sei»  it  then.  As  has  !>een  well  said  bv  a  friend  of 
the  iiiii\»  r-ii\ .  "The  trustees  gave  the  same  attention  to  the  univer- 
sity*- at[:iir-  tliat  they  di<i  to  their  own."  Nolnxiy  was  to  blame.  It 
\%:t- II  Mii-tak*-.  The  '*  lKx>nr'  did  not  continue.  Land  values  fell. 
The  |>rii-|M«  tiv«*  million  dollars  could  not  l>e  realized.     Many  friends 
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of  the  university  became  poor.     The  university,  with  Q)lorado  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  entered  upon  a  period  of  depression. 

The  administration  of  Chancellor  McDowell  covers  this  period  of 
depression.  On  moving  the  college  of  liberal  arts  from  the  city  to  the 
park  the  junior  preparatory  department  was  discontinued.  The  manual- 
training  school,  the  business  college,  and  the  college  of  tine  arts  also 
came  to  an  end.  The  college  of  nmsic  was  discontinued  for  se  vend  years. 
Later  the  school  of  pharmacy  ceased  to  exist.  The  burden  of  debt  was 
felt.  Salaries  were  paid  at  irregular  intervals.  Sales  of  land  were 
made  with  difficulty.     Subscriptions  were  few. 

In  spite  of  these  difficultie^s  the  other  d(»partinents  were  held  together 
and  considerably  strengthened.  The  faculty  of  the  college  of  lilwral 
arts  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  The  number  of  college  stu- 
dents steadily  increased.  The  courses  of  study  were  improved  and  the 
standards  were  maintained.  The  system  of  elective  studies  was  much 
expanded.  A  certain  amount  of  univei*sity  extension  work  was  done  by 
the  chancellor  and  other  members  of  the  facultv.  The  universitv  even 
attempted  to  do  post-graduate  work  whenever  students  applied  for  it. 
The  school  of  medicine  was  reorganized  and  greatly  improved.  The 
school  of  law  was  organized  with  a  complete  faculty  and  a  two  years' 
course,  and  was  opened  on  October  3,  1802.  Since  then  the  course 
has  been  extended  to  three  years.  The  school  of  music  revived  in 
1895,  and  has  continued  to  live  and  prosper  since  then.  In  all  the  sur- 
viving departments  the  number  of  students  has  increased,  until  in  the 
session  1898-99  there  were  007  students  in  attendance,  or  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  historv  of  the  universitv  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  students  of  the  business  college,  whose  numbers  swelled  the  total 
in  the  vear  1891. 

At  the  present  time  the  departments  of  the  university  are  7  in 
numl)er,  including  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  college  of  medicine, 
the  school  of  law,  the  Iliff  xhool  of  theology,  the  college  of  dentistry, 
the  college  of  music  and  tine  arts,  and  th(»  preparatory  department. 

The  colleges  of  medicine,  law,  aiid  dentistry  occupy  the  Haish  Build- 
ing, and  the  college  of  nuisie  occupies  the  old  university  building. 
These  departments  are  entirely  self-sup|X)rting. 

In  June,  1899,  Chancellor  McDowell,  to  whom  the  university  owes 
much  of  its  success  during  a  very  trying  pericxl,  resigned  his  office  to 
lK»come  secretary  of  the  lx>ard  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church.  Pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  chancellor,  the  work  of 
administration  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  devolved  uix)n  the  dean 
and  professor  of  astronomy,  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Howe,  who  has  l)een 
conne<*ted  with  the  university  since  the  beginning. 

In  Noveml)er,  1899,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pastor 
of  Calvary  Methodist  Church  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  formerly 
pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Denver,  was  elected 
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chaocellor  of  the  UDirereity.  Dr.  Bucfatel  waa  well  known  in  Denver, 
and  bis  election  was  unanimously  approved  b;  the  frienda  of  the 
univensitr.  He  baa  succeeded  in  pladng  the  university  upon  a  aonnd 
finani-i&I  basiK. 


The  following  table  shown  the  attendaDce  of  students  from  1881  to 
istn*  in  all  the  departments  bow  maintained: 
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Thi--^*  un-  pmi-tit-ally  the  xanie  as  the  rcquirempnt^  in  Colorado  Col- 
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ments  of  Eastern  colleges.  The  system  of  receiving  credits  from  high 
schools  and  the  general  method  of  admitting  students  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  other  colleges. 

BBQUIEEMEKTS  FOB  GRADUATION.' 

Three  college  courses  are  offered — the  clansical,  the  philosophical, 
and  the  scientific — leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees  A.  B.,  Ph.  B., 
and  S.  B.  Eighteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four 
years,  are  required  to  qualify  a  student  for  a  Imchelor^s  degree.  In 
each  course  certain  studies  are  required  and  certain  others  elective. 
In  the  freshman  year  nearly  all  the  work  is  required.  As  the  stu- 
dent advances  the  required  studies  are  less  and  the  electives  more 
numerous,  until  in  the  senior  year  all  the  studies  are  elective.  It  is 
phinned  to  extend  the  system  of  elective^  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  professor  of  history  and  economics  are 
aa  follows: 

1.  American  Revolation. 

2.  French  Revolution. 

3.  History  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  Constitutional  history  of  England. 

6.  Cdnstitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Historical  seminary. 

7.  Economic  history. 

5.  Elementary  economics. 
9.  The  wages  system. 

10.  Advanced  economics. 

11.  Public  finance. 

12.  International  law. 

IS.  Municipal  government. 

In  the  whole  university  there  are  a}>out  172  pi*ofcssors  and  leilurers. 

KELUaON. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  university  in  this  regard  is  thus  stated 
in  the  earl}*  catalogues: 

The  university  is  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Conferemi*  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    Its  management  is  thoroughly  Chnstian,  hut  in  no  wise  sectarian. 

In  the  college  of  lil>cral  arts,  student*  are  rc<|uired  to  attend  reli- 
gious services  in  the  college  cba{M.*l  every  day. 

TllR  UBBARY. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  university  the  library  was  founded  by 
donations  of  books  and  money  by  friends  of  the  university  College 
students  and  students  of  the  preparatory  de|>artnient  pay  an  annual 
library  fee  of  $3.    The  money  thus  obtained  is  used  in  the  purchase 

•Several  changes  since  made. 
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of  books  and  niBgazinoH.  The  library  of  the  college  of  lihenil  nrts  is 
Dot  large,  hut  th(>  books  ha\'e  been  carefully  selected  »nd  arc  well 
adapted  for  iindurgmduatf  work. 

The  following  statempnt  nhow^  the  niuuber  of  voiiiinea  in  tho  libra- 
ries of  the  ■■cvoral  xctiooUt,  exclusive  of  pamphlets: 

College  of  librniUrts --     S.OOQ 

School  of  theulu^ 4,000 

School  of  law 3,000 

Total 12.000 

StudeutB  nlMU  huro  free  ttcoesis  to  the  various  public  libraries  in  tht 
city  of  Denver,  which  contain  in  all  over  100,00(1  volumes.  1 

THE  C'llAMBEBLIK   ABTBONOMICAL  OBSEBVATORT. 

The  obeervaiorv  is  the  jfilt  nt  tli«  Istc  H.  R.  Chamberlin,  II  w  eitiiateil  at  Univei^ 
aity  Park.  Ttim-  am  twu  ntuui-  buiMinKB.  The  raiiBlipr  of  th«(e,  railed  the  "stn- 
deotB'  ubwmiii.n',"  nhrllrr*  n  i^Jnch  njuntorial  refractor,  made  Ijy  Grubb,  of  Dublin, 
and  a  L*-iiich  inuwlt  lustnuiieiit. 

The  main  iMiildinK  U65fi>vt  lontt'uid.'iOfwtdeep.  Il  U  c^rowneil  bynuirondninei 
Ihi-  A\<ex  of  » liiili  Ih  moro  Ilian  SO  fwt  fnim  tho  (jround.  The  20-mch  equaturial 
rufractor  is  tlic  iiriudtial  iiutrtuneDt.  The  objuct  glaw  ie  from  the  liaiids  of  Alvvh 
(i.  Clark,  and  ihf  rmim  led*  i*  n<vnMlilc  for  [>hot(igni|i)iy.  G.  N,  SHe|;mii]J«r,  at 
WaMhingtoD,  |).  C.,  is  ihi>  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  embodied  ><onie  novel  Im- 
tunwaiid  w  of  ihc  hi|[hui|  onltr  uf  lULvhtuikiLl  excellence.  Thin  telew^ogie  is  una  of 
Uie  larifts't  and  firn*t  in  thix  country,  ami  ixnyularly  employed  in  original  rtttoarch. 
The  )<u)»<idiary  i[ii>tnuueuln  aw  a  4-lni.'h  iil^et  meridian  cin-le.  a  Btandanl  niean-tiuN 
cliK-k,  a  ptaniUnl  Milmail  riork,  rhmnomL'l«r«,  a  chronograph,  a  wxtant,  a  eolsi 
tnuiHit,  eU-.     Tti-  ft^t  ot  thid  irift  w»i"  over  (.50,000. 

The  ol)seivntory  ic  in  charge  of  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Howe,  professor  of 
aHtninouiy  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts,  the  only  niemlM 
of  the  prcjkMit  faculty  who  was  with  the  university  in  ISSO. 


INCOME   AND   EXfENDITURE. 
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The  university  is  aup|)orted  by  gift*,  by  fees,  by  interest  on  its  pro- 
ductive entlowiiient.  and  by  the  .-tnle  of  lots  in  University  Park.     Tb' 
princi])ttl  iK'nefactors  have  already  been  mentioucd.    Many  others  ha 
given  >uni.s  mngitig  from  (1  to  $10,000.     Throughout  the  conferee 
c-ollections  are  taken  annually  for  the  university. 

The  cndnisment  of  the  university,  exclusive  of  buildings  used  ( 
tircly  fur  iirnviT>ity  puriKJw-.  but  niclmliiig  the  endowment  of  ' 
sch<xil  of  theology,  may  be  estimated  at  $518,000,  of  which  $268 
M  productive. 

.Students  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  in  the  preparatory  de; 
ment  [Mv  a  "tuition  fee"  of  $10  per  term,  a  library  fee  of  $1  per' 
and  an  iitbletic  fee  of  $2  a  year,  making  $35  per  year.     In  the  j 
sional  M-hooU  the  fees  are  higher.     In  the  school  of  tlieology 
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is  free.  The  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  dentistry  occupy"  one  of 
the  university  buildings,  but  are  otherwise  supi)orted  by  receipts 
from  fees. 

The  school  of  music  is  not  a  source  of  expense  to  the  university,  and 
even  pays  rent  for  the  building  it  occupies.  The  college  of  liberal  arts 
is  the  only  department  of  the  university  that  is  not  in  some  sense  self- 
supporting.  In  this  department  the  annual  running  expenses  amount 
to  about  $30,000. 

THE    DEBT. 

There  was  no  considerable  debt  l)efore  June,  1885,  when  the  trustees 
bought  Dr.  Moore\s  interest  in  the  university.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  in  brief  the  history  of  the  debt  since  that  time: 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


1SS5 $10,000 

1886  ( Univeraity  I'ark  purchaaeti ) :«),  600 

1887 35,667 

1888 32,  746 

1889 34, 612 

1890  ( repaire,  $28,869 ) 75, 839 

1891 79,489 

1892  (university  hall  built) 145, 333 

1893 155, 503 

1894 159,  245 

1895 157, 384 

1896 160,  446 

1897 172,  :{99 

1898 ir>6,  739 

1899 167, 616 

VALUE   OF    PROPEKTY. 


All  property  is  held  under  the  charter  of  the  Colonulo  Seminary. 
The  seminarv  owns  land  at  Uiiiversitv  Park  wortli  at  a  low  estimate 
)f300,(XX>.  The  various  Imildiugs  owned  by  the  sominarv  in  Denver 
and  at  University  Park  are  safely  valued  at  j^oojmmi,  making  the  total 
valuation  of  lands  and  buildings  Jf7(K),(MM>. 

SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 

The  university  entalo^ues  and  circulars. 

Miscellaneous  collections  bv  Dr.  H.  A.  Howe  and  Prof.  K.  B.  T. 
Spencer. 

Personal  statements  of  Rev.  George  Richardson,  Dr.  .1.  C.  Shattuck, 
and  Dr.  H.  A.  Howe. 


Chapter  IV. 

THB  COLORADO  SCHOOL  OP  M INB8. 


Colorado  liaA  been  a  mining  State  since  the  banning,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mines  was  proposed  at  an 
oarlv  dato. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  establish  such  a  school  was  made  by  the 
Torritoriai  lo^slature  in  1870,  when  a  small  smn  was  appropriate  for 
the  ennrtion  of  a  building. 

A  message  of  Governor  E.  M.  McCook  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  legislature  of  Colorado  Territory  on  January  8, 1872,  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

Thf  o»iiiiiii.*««i(»nere  appointed  by  the  third  section  of  an  *'Act  to  establish  a  school 
of  iiiiiK-!«,"  a|>iin»vt*<l  Febniary  10,  1870,  have  briefly  reported  to  me  that  they  have 
rvtvivni  fnnii  th<*  Territorial  treasorer  the  amount  appropriated  by  said  act  for  the 
eivctiitn  of  II  biiildiiiK,  and  that  they  have  expended  the  same  in  the  constmction  of 
a  mi)«<tantial  tiliticv  of  brick,  which  has  not  been  entirely  completed  for  want  of 
fundi*  to  tinb«h  the  same.  It  is  partly  occupied,  however,  by  the  library,  the  her- 
Ijariutii.  ami  cahinetit  for  specimens  in  natural  history,  together  with  the  philosophical 
a|»|«ir«tu}<  **i  xhv  iimtitution.  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  reoonunend  any  further 
a|ipn*prijitii»ii  for  thw  purpcHw  until  the  commissioners  may  have  submitted  some 
(K*tinit«*  plan  intiicating  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  accompanied  by  an  estimate 
of  th^  atiitttint  of  money  posnhly  required  to  carry  out  these  objects.  Without  this 
thf  livi^l^tnn-  nii^sht  lie  induced  to  make  appropriations  from  year  to  year  which 
may  not  nt^uh  in  any  definite  good  to  the  [wople  of  the  Territory. 

Nothing  further  watf  done  until  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1874 
pasM^  an  twi  which  wa8  approved  on  February  1>  of  that  year,  making 
an  appropriation  of  $10«000«  and  thu8  practically  establishing  the 
Sc'hool  of  Mines. 

A  building'  was  erected  by  the  State  near  the  buildings  of  Jarvis 
Hall,  :ilN>iit  u  mile  north  of  Golden,  where  the  industrial  school  now 
.-tnnd>.  lVr>umahly  this  building  was  the  one  commenced  after  the 
art  of  l^Tn.  hut  unfinished  in  1872.  The  school  was  at  first  under  the 
wiii^'  of  .hifvi-i  HalL  a  lioarding  s(*hool  for  hoys  established  by  Bishop 
I{an<lall«  <if  tht*  Protestant  Episcopal  Churc*h. 

I>uriiiu^  thr  y<*ur  1S74-T5  the  school  was  not  patronized  as  had  been 
(A|M'rtrfi.  ami  in  the  following  year  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
<iiM*itiitiiiu«-(l. 

Thr  T«'rritorial  legislature  appropriated  in  1H70  the  sum  of  $3,500 
f4>r  till'  in:iiiiti*n»nce  of  the  School  of  Mines.     At  this  time  the  board 
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of  trustees  consisted  of  Hon.  William  A.  H.  Loveland,  president  of  the 
board;  Hon.  Alpheus  Wright,  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  Hon.  Adair  Wilson, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Yonley,  W.  W.  Ware,  esq.,  and  Capt  James T.  Smith,  with 
Capt  E.  L.  Berthond,  E.  M.,  C.  E.,  as  secretary  of  the  board.  The 
board  met  at  Grolden  on  February  15, 1876,  with  four  members  present, 
besides  the  secretary.  It  was  decided  to  reopen  the  school  immedi- 
ately. Prof.  Gregory  Board,  E.  M.,  then  MUi)crintendent  of  a  nmelter 
at  Golden,  was  appointed  ^^  professor  in  charge '"  ut  a  salary  of  $100  a 
month.  He  was  ^^  empowered  to  prescribe  the  qualiti(*ations  neces- 
sary for  entering  the  school  for  instruction  and  to  prcHCTiln)  such 
classes,  recitations,  lectures,  exercises,  and  studies  us  may  l»e  nM|uired, 
and  in  general  to  oversee  the  whole  system  of  instruction  taught  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  to  grant  diplomas,  etc."' 

On  March  4,  1876,  the  spring  term  of  four  months  began,  with 
6  students  on  the  roll  and  an  attendance  of  20  on  lei^tures  given  twice 
a  week  on  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  On  October  2<\  1876,  Presi- 
dent Loveland,  of  the  Ixmrd  of  trustees,  reported  as  follows: 

The  school  is  at  present  in  a  flourinhiDi^  i*omlition,  hut  the*  Hniallnem  of  th(»  fund 
that  has  been  heretofore  appropriated  prevents  the  ade<|uate  remuneration  of  ail<H- 
tional  teachers  that  are  imperatively  retiuired,  and  to-day  the  Ixmrd  of  tniHti>et<  have 
hanlly  enough  to  pay  the  professor  in  chargis  as  all  other  tcai'hers  to  this  date  in 
engineering,  geology,  drawing,  and  telegraphinfi;  have  given  their  servictw  gratuitously. 
I  request  the  honorable  legislative  assembly  of  Colorado  to  consider  the  iiiii>erative 
neceanty  of  assistance  sofficient  to  iMiy  for  eight  months  in  the  year  a  moderate  salary 
to  an  assistant  instructor,  and  for  the  winter  term  to  i»ay  a  nkilled  Itrturer  in  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  physics.  The  scIkmiI,  as  diH'ide<l  by  the  lai<t  act  of  the  Territorial 
legislature,  is  a  free  S(*h(M>l  of  scienc*efor  the  yontli  of  the  new  State  (»f  Colorado. 

At  this  time  the  mcml)ers  of  tbo  facultv  were  as  follows:  Prof. 
Grej^ry  Boanl,  M.  E.,  mineralogy,  motallurj^y,  assjiying;  Richard 
Pearce,  F.  G.  S.,  practiciil  metallurgy;  ThocKloro  F.  Van  Wagenen, 
M.  E.,  mining  cngincoring;  William  Weil,  applied  chemistry;  .1.  H. 
Yonley,  chemistry;  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Ikllam,  A.  M.,  nmthenmti<'s.  All 
of  these  gentlemen,  with  one  excerption,  were  in  some  way  conne<'ted 
with  the  smelting  interests  of  ( i obien. 

The  second  term  began  on  the  4th  of  SeptemU'r  and  closed  on 
December  23.  Courses  wen^  offered  in  chemistry,  blowpijM^  analysis, 
assaying,  mineralog}',  metalliTTgy,  mining  engineering,  geology,  civil 
engineering,  and  drawing. 

In  that  year  the  School  of  Mines  sent  a  geological  and  mineniiogical 
collection  to  the  Centennial  Ex|N)sition  at  Philadelphia.  The  i*ollec- 
tion  received  a  premium  but  was  lost. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  school  received  any  appropriation  from 
the  first  Slate  legiskiture.  However,  on  August  81,  1^78,  it  was 
reported  to  be  prosperous,  and  in  charge  of  Professors  Moss  and 
Lakes.  The  number  of  students  must  have  l»een  ver}'  small  and  the 
work  fragmentary  and  disconnected  in  its  nature. 
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The  building  m-ar  .larris  Ilall  was  inconveniently  situatod,  lioUi  for 
profeMHors  utnl  nluilt-nU,  ainl  therefore  after  .lanimry  I,  1878,  the 
work  was  csinicd  on  in  a  small  laboratory  in  the  town  of  Goldon.  In 
April  of  thiti  year  .Iarvi»  Hail  waia  burned.  It  wa8  therefore  still  less 
denirablc  t«>  return  to  the  old  building,  and  the  Hi^hool  coottuiiod  its 
work  in  Gh>ld<-n  diirini;  the  yp4ir  1878-7!>,  with  an  attendance  of  23 
KtudentA,  niii-t  of  whont  were  taking  only  partial  or  special  courses. 
In  the  year  1'<71>-S0  the  M^hool  returned  to  the  old  biiildin}r  pending 
the  eoinplet  ii^n  »if  the  new  building.  In  tho  year  1879  the  State  \vglit- 
lature  passe  il  tm  aet  pi'ovidin^fnrthepernianent  support  of  the  School 
of  Mines  bv  »  tax  levy  of  one-fifth  of  n  mill  uiion  tho  assessed  valua- 
tion of  pnj|H-rty  in  the  State  of  (^loraHo.  This  pave  the  school 
assurance  of  continui-d  exitttcnce  and  i-iiabled  it  to  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  work. 

It  was  th>-ri-u|Hin  decided  to  eit-ct  a  building  in  the  town  of  Ooldon. 
A  piece  of  hind  l.'tit  feet  wjuare  and  well  liituated  was  donated  by  citi- 
zens of  Uolden,  and  a  building  of  two  storie.-i.  with  aciKtmniodations  for 
about  5i>  studenln  and  a  lalxiratory  tiufficiont  for  30  student^i  at  a  time, 
was  compli'ti-d  in  IM80  at  a  total  wwt  of  something  over  »18,000. 
This  amount  wa-  jiaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  annual  mill  tax  witli- 
out  special  it|>|>ri>priatio[i. 

Now  that  ilic  -I'btHd  wa«  assured  of  a  permanent  income  it  was  jjos- 
sible  to  api-'int  a  regular  prej^idont  and  a  staff  of  salaried  instructors. 
In  the  year  I^m'  tho  Ixtard  of  trustee^}  appointed  as  president  Albert 
C.  Hale,  A.  M.,  I'b.  I).  He  iH'gan  his  duties  on  Soptemtwr  Ifi  of  that 
year  with  u  fi.  uliy  of  -.viii  nii-i[il..is.  iii,lu<ling  Pn.f<-Nsoi«  Moss, 
I^kes,  Itoanl,  Berthond,  Bellam,  and  Rice. 

Keguhir  courses  had  already  been  established  under  the  administn- 
tion  of  I'ruf.  Milton  Moas,  who  was  "  professor  in  chai^*'  from  1878 
to  iNSo.  They  were  now  extended  and  rendered  more  thorough,  and 
the  st-bool  )N-gan  in  earnest  the  regular  work  of  a  school  of  minee. 

The  s«'b<Hil  opened  on  October  13, 1880,  in  the  new  building,  with 
alwul  :K>  students  in  attendance.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  total 
altendani-e  numbered  61.  Most  of  these  were  still  only  special  stu- 
denlfi,  (akinc  more  or  less  incomplete  courses.  At  thb  time,  also,  con- 
siderabh'  additions  were  made  of  books 'and  apparatus. 

In  the  following  year  F.  Steinhauer,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustws.  reported  as  follows: 

It  i<-  tlK-nfort-.  first  of  all,  the  um  of  the  board  o(  tmttem,  acting  in  poraaance  of 
th<'|'>li<  V  ■■(  tli<'  Sui«^  to  develop  the  School  ol  Mines  into  an  integral  part  of  our 
n-h-ml  ■y*t<-iii,  an<l,  aeconlarily, and  in  io  tar  as  this  may  be  feaaibla  without  detri- 
nit'Di  !■•  itic  •liii'f  olijvct,  lo  give  all  poi«il)le  awistance  to  pereons  who  may  seek 
(iiii]>l\  (••u'-<(iiir«  the  art  of  sMaying  or  other  practical  traininii  without  following 
•ny  (till  iiiUfM.-  <■(  tci'hniral  ■tudy  or  aapiring  lo  a  degree.  It  ii  finally  hoped  that 
tba^  nlioitl  will  tiefore  loi^t  be  able  U>  enter  the  field  ol  original  research  tor  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  mining  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  Such  an  institution  will 
doubtless,  through  many  unseen  as  well  as  visible  channels,  repay  the  State  a 
hundredfold  its  cost  and  be  found  worthy  lx)th  of  public  support  and  private 
munificence. 

In  the  year  1882  a  wing  was  added  to  the  building  at  a  cost  of  over 
$10,000.  To  defray  the  cost  of  this  addition  it  was  necessary  to  incur 
a  debt  of  $10,000,  which  was  afterwards  made  up  from  the  yearly 
revenue. 

For  the  two  years  ending  Augast,  LS82,  the  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  $55,914.10. 

During  the  year  1882-88  the  attendance  was  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  two  students  were  gniduattHl — William 
B.  Middleton  and  Walter  H.  Wiley— both  of  whom  are  now  mining 
engineers  in  Denver. 

At  this  time  President  Hale  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Brooklvn  Polvtechnic  Institute.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1883 
by  Regis  Chauvenet,  A.  M.,  H.  S. 

By  this  time  the  school  had  become  pretty  well  known,  and  among 
its  students  were  to  be  found  gnuluates  of  several  of  the  leading  Eastern 
colleges.  A  good  beginning  had  l)een  made,  but  nuich  remained  to  be 
done.  Of  49  students  during  the  fall  term  of  1S83  only  some  20  were 
bona  fide  students  of  mining.  The  remainder  were  special  students 
taking  courses  in  dniwing  and  other  subjects. 

From  18S3  to  188S  the  school  continued  to  do  good  work  without 
any  large  increase  in  faculty  or  students.  The  number  of  students 
remained  at  about  50,  but  with  a  steadily  increitsing  pro|X)rtion  of 
students  taking  the  regular  course.  The  course  of  study  was  improved 
and  more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  wishing  to  U'come 
mining  engineers. 

About  the  yvnv  ISS.")  the  members  of  tlie  facultv  betran  a  series  of 
special  reix)rts  on  the  mining  nv^ources  of  Colorado.  The  work  was 
largely  done  during  tln^  summer  vacations,  and  for  several  years  a 
numl>er  of  valuable  reports  were  published  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  development  of  the  minenil  wealth  of  the  State.  The 
faculty  of  the  SchcK)l  of  Mines  thus  did  a  work  at  small  cost  which  has 
been  done  in  other  States  by  means  of  expensive  geological  surveys. 

In  the  year  1SS7  StMuitor  Teller  first  proposed  in  the  Tnited  States 
Senate  that  a  grant  be  made  on  certain  conditions  to  the  School  of 
Mines  of  one-half  of  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  mineral  lands 
in  Colorado.  This  bill,  known  its  the  Teller  bill,  has  frecjuently  jwissed 
the  Senate,  according  to  the  amenities  of  '^Senatorial  courtesy,''  but 
has  never  failed  to  perish  in  the  House. 

By  the  year  18S6  the  debt  contracted  in  1882  had  l)een  entirely  paid 
out  of  the  annual  revenues,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  about 
$17,000.     The  property  of  the  school  was  then  valued  at  $50,000. 
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Ifi  the  year  1888-89  a  residence  for  the  president  was  erected  at  a 
iHist  (»f  l^),43<L 

In  tho  year  ISIM)  a  large  new  building,  now  known  as  the  *'  Executive 
building,"  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $38,000.  It  is  at  present 
the  lar^^est  building  possessed  by  the  School  of  Mines.  Its  erection 
involvt»<l  a  di'ht  of  over  $11,000,  which  was  paid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  doM,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  next  few  years.  In  the  same 
year  the  Si^hool  of  Mines  bought  of  J.  Alden  Smith  his  valuable  col- 
lec^tion  of  numerals  for  the  sum  or  $1,500. 

In  this  year  the  department  of  electrical  physics  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  decided  that  thereafter  all  the  courses  should  be  four  years  in 
length  and  that  the  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  regular 
cours4»  instead  of  special  courses.  In  the  year  1892  it  was  finally  decided 
to  admit  no  more  students  to  special  courses,  but  that  all  students  should 
\yc  n»<juired  to  take  one  of  the  regular  four-year  courses.  The  last 
irregular  student  left  the  school  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Ry  the  year  1892  the  faculty  bad  increased  to  9  and  the  number  of 
students  to  UKK 

By  act  of  the  eighth  general  assembly  in  1891  the  direct  tax  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  was  changed  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
newly  established  State  Normal  School.  This  action,  together  with  a 
reduction  in  the  assessment,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  revenue  of  about 
$5,o<H)  a  year,  until  on  March  11,  1895,  this  change  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional  and  the  one-fifth  mill  tax  of  1879  was  restored. 

In  IM^'J  was  purchased  the  Randall  cabinet,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  vahie  of  the  coUei'tion  of  minerals.  This  collection  was  sent  to 
the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  to  represent  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Colorado. 

In  lM»:i  the  ^'eneral  assembly  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  a  new  huilding,  which  was  greatly  needed.  This  building,  known 
a.-i  the  liall  of  engineering,  was  completed  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  about 
$'jr>jMM).  At  this  time  the  president  was  able  to  report  that  the  debt 
ha<l  all  iM'cn  jmid  and  that  the  School  of  Mines  was  in  fine  condition. 

In  isi*')  tht»  jjeneral  assembly  appropriated  $5,000  for  improving  the 
ground.-. 

In  the  \i-nr  1SI*7  the  third  or  attic  floor  of  the  executive  building 
wa>  tittc<|  lip  ii>  a  drawing  room  at  a  cost  of  $5,0iX>,  according  to  plans 
dniwn  l»v  mcniU'rs  of  the  faculty. 

SiiKM*  the  yrar  \^*M  the  annual  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  reve- 
nue, and  from  time  to  time  it  has  l)een  found  necessary  to  borrow 
from  th<'  iKifik--.  At  the  pres<Mit  time  there  is  a  debt  of  alxjut  $24,000 
(liif  to  a  K:iiikinj5  hou>e  in  Golden. 

Th<*  pn*  r.il  assembly  in  1899  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
fjojMNj  f.,r  paymint  of  the  debt  and  $4<>,<KK)  for  the  purchase  of  a 
>it4*  an<l  th«'  erection  of  a  new  building,  but  the  revenue  of  the  State 
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has  proved  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  this  and  other  like  appro- 
priations, and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  School  of  Mines  will  receive 
anything  f ronr  this  source. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Chauvenet  the  School  of 
Mines  made  steady  and  even  rapid  progress,  and  it  now  ranks  with 
the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  so  far 
as  practical  work  is  concerned,  it  is  probably  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  any  European  school. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  numbers  17  members,  among  whom  arc  graduates  of 
Harvard,  Giessen,  University  of  Michigan,  Heidelberg,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cornell,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Johns 
Hopkins  University^  Purdue  University,  and  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines. 

STUDENTS. 

It  has  never  been  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Mines  to  increase  in 
members  at  the  expense  of  efficienc}'.  The  number  of  students  has 
always  been  small.  In  the  early  years  there  were  many  special 
students;  now  all  students  are  regular,  except  a  few  po8t-gi*aduat4^s. 


Ycmr. 


1K76  (Rpring  tenn) . 

187^77 

1877-78 

l«78-7» 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83  

188S-«4  (fftiiVennV 

18H4-8.S 

18W»-«6 

1886-87 


Year. 


Studentn. 


26 


30 

49 
49 


YVHT. 


1887-MS 

lKS8-^9  (fall  term).. 
lKS9-lS90(fall  term) 
1M90  yi  (Hll  riffulKr) 

l.H«Jl-y2 

Is'/j-yri 

l'<V>:M>l 

iM^I-'Xi 

lM«>v«ri 

l.v.n;  «.»7 

1W7-9H 

lM«.>s-9y 


Students. 


fiO 

38 

fiO 

65 

106 

111 

130 

135 

161 

IHO 

1K3 

220 


NumlxT 

of  irntd- 

uiitex. 


1M3 
1886 
1N88 
1KN9 

1N90 
IMVI 

1H92 


1 

5 


tahit. 

\HlQR 

Y. 

•ar. 

Number 

of  »rrad- 

uati'H. 

6 

1H'>| 

6 

IX'A^ 

23 

iKtu; 

I                14 

ixyT 

23 

]KJH 

24 

Inyj 

20 

Nearly  all  of  these  graduates  are  employed  in  rosponsilile  i)ositions 
as  chemists  or  mining  engineers.  The  authorities  of  the  School  of 
Mines  take  special  pains  to  secure  iK)sitions  for  their  gmduates  and 
are  successful  in  so  doing.  Students  are  frecjuontly  induced  to  leave 
the  school  before  graduating  by  offers  of  good  positions. 
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REgUIKKMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

(  anili«lat«^  muj>t  be  at  least  17  yeare  of  age.  They  must  sustain  examinations  in 
Kn^li.-*h.  ^Ni^rraiihy,  arithmetic,  alf^ebra,  geometry,  and  zoology. 

<  irailiiatioii  diplomas  from  accredited  high  schools  are  accepted  in  lien  of  examina- 
tion t4»  t*nU'nn^  class. 

COUBSW   AND   DBQREBR. 

Tlirn*  an*  two  full  cxHirsesof  study,  viz:  Mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  and 
el«M-trical  i'ii>rin4H*ring.    Each  covers  a  period  of  four  years. 

Tht'  <lc>;r«H*}'  )dven  are:  Engineer  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (£.  M. ),  and  Electrical 
Kn>jrin«T  i  K.  K. ) 

Nil  HiKH'ial  or  (lartial  students  are  admitted,  except  as  poet-graduates. 

Thi'  (*ourse  in  mining  and  metallurgy  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Kn'^hIllaIl  yt-ar:  Algebra,  trigonometry',  general  chemistry,  analytical  and  descrip- 
tivi*  gi*<»m«'try.  <lniwing,  qualitative  analysis. 

S>ph()iiinr«'  year:  Calculus,  analytical  geometry,  mineralogy,  physics,  physical 
laU  »nit'  »ry.  intt'lianisin,  qiuintitative  analysis,  mechanical  drawing,  chemical  analysis, 
ll«-4*tiin'»'  I.  VMhnnotric  analysis,  and  fire  assaying. 

Jiiniiir  year:  Calculus,  geolog>',  mechanics,  surveying,  metallui^f^y,  machine  design, 
^mphicH. 

S'liiorywir:  Metallurgy,  mining,  hydraulics,  theory  of  construction,  mining  and 
iiH'talluivi'-ul  ilmgn,  hydraulic  laboratory,  theoretical  chemistry,  testing  laboratory, 
|joHiT  traii.**iiiiH»<ion,  technical  chemistry,  steam-engine  laboratory. 

()v<*r  ono-hulf  of  the  students  fail  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the 
f ri'.Hliinan  y<*ar.  After  the  first  year  most  of  the  students  are  able  to 
i*oin{)let4'  the  coursc\  although  the  examinations  are  still  verj^  rigid. 

MIMNCi    AND  METALLUKOICAI.   EXCURSIONS. 

Vi-it.»  ti»  hn-Al  niine}4  and  metalluiyical  plants  are  of  weekly  (Mvurrenco  during  the 
biHt  two  vt-ar-  >*(  tlu*  (Hmrne.  In  a<idition  to  these  the  senior  dans  makes  two  excur- 
fii«>n-  t<i  ition-  •liMant  platitD.  The  graduating  dans  of  189S  devoted  two  weeks  to  the 
spring'  trip,  vi-itiiiir  Manit4iu  for  the  Htu<ly  of  the  local  geology;  Cripple  Creek,  for 
tlif  iii^iM**  ti'.ii  of  tli«*  mines,  cyanide  mills,  an<l  power  plants  of  the  famous  gold 
aiMip.  tlif  larL't*  cliliirinatiim  plant  at  Colonulo  City;  the  coal  mines  and  the  plants 
iifth**  ViiM-riiaii  Ziiu'-Iicad  (^onifiany  and  the  Colorado  Electric  Power  ComiMiny  at 
('an<»rj  <  ity.  ai»*l  \\iv  I'tifl  works  and  lea<l  smelters  at  Pui'blo. 

Muii>  rtiiiliiito  Work  during  the  HiininuT  months  in  mines  or  mills.  Though  this 
i.-  ii<»  i<4rT  1. 1  th»*  iMiirMe,  students  in  th**  npiKT  class(*s  are  urgi**!  to  avail  themselves 
«»(  \\i*'!^-  «.pf-.rtiinities. 

LIBIiAKV. 

Tin-  ::l'f.ir\  .  ..niaiiiH  n«*arly  5.()(K)  voIhiih^,  rxrlnniveof  {lamphlets,  mostly standanl, 
*«jtri*i:<.  ;t:.  !  f*t  }itii«'al  Hnrkh,  tlntiij^h  history  and  t ravels  an*  not  neglected.  Its 
,.-f  !•  r  ■.•.;.•;...  ;l*  !iiu-t  U*  tin-  ('«L*4*  with  st'ientifu*  works,  has  lH»t»n  large.  Com- 
Ip'i.t*.  -,.••  .  :'  ♦•,,.  tran*<uti«>ii-  of  thi*  institute  of  mining  i*ngineers,  civil  engineers, 
a.---  ..iv  r.  -I  •  r.j:ii»friii;»?^"*ieti«',-.  joiirnalH  n|  <hfinistry,  eltH'tricity,  and  metalluiyy, 
an-!  ♦•  •  '.:..•  .1.  ■  >*  i-.j-'ilia^  in  various  lines  an*  anions  the  nirnt  ailditions. 

Ml'SKlM. 

TJ..  .'.:  .-.'••  *..i-  A  larji*  itilltM-tioii  nf  HfK*cimens,  mostly  arrangtnl  for  purposes  of 
ir -?'  :  •    ■•     .tiii  •i;-tnl-ut«««l  among  the  various  class  rooms.     The  niust.*um  proper 
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contains  many  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  zeolites,  calcites,  and  other  speci- 
mens interesting  to  visitors. 
Within  the  past  three  years  over  10,000  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collection. 

APPARATUS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  1899  on  the  value  of  apparatus  and  machinery  was  $45,000. 

FINANCES. 

The  School  of  Mines  has  never  received  any  ^rant  of  lands  from 
either  Federal  or  State  governments. 

There  is  no  permanent  endowment.  There  have  l>een  gifts  of 
machinery  and  apparatus  from  time  to  time. 

Tuition  is  free  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Colorado.  Students  from 
other  States  pay  $50  a  term.  All  are  charged  with  material  consumed 
or  broken. 

The  State  has  seldom  made  special  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  school.  Besides  the  small  amount  appropriated  in  1870,  the 
special  appropriations  have  been  as  follows: 

1874 $10,000 

1S76 :{,500 

1S93 20,000 

1S95 5,000 

Total 38,500 

The  main  source  of  revenue  since  the  veur  1879  has  been  the  tax  of 
one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  $40,000  a  year. 

The  table  below  shows  the  expenses  of  the  school  from  the  year 
1879  to  the  year  1898.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  over 
$42,000,  being  the  amount  of  the  debts  incurred  from  time  to  time. 

1879-80 $20, 049.  44J  1S92-18<M $91, 0.'SS.  23 

1880-1882 <*  35,  864.  (\4  lS94-18im 97,  \H^.  91 

1882-18W 54,  am  55  1S96-1S98 '•  S9,  541.  91 

1884-1886 33,337.81  '                                                     — 7^^-^^ 

1886-1888 44,  744. 04                 '''"^^ ^^^'  ^"'^-  ^^ 

1888-1890 fc  94. 169. 12  '^*^  *^***^**^ 40,  OOP.  00 

1890-1892 76,  872.  45                 \^.t  exijonditim^s ''  600, 000. 00 

The  value  of  the  prop<*rty  of  the  School  of  Mines  is  at  pivsent 
something  over  $2<H),()(M>.  The  siIhk)!  |)o.ss(»s.s(\s  very  little  land,  and 
town  site,s  in  the  neighljorhood  are  therefore  held  at  exorbitant  figures. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  catalogues  and  reports  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
A  conversation  with  President  Chauvenet. 


«  Debt,  $10,000.     ft  Debt,  $11,481.22.     <^  Debt,  $21,387.61.     ^  In  round  naiiibern. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Tlio  tirst  move  toward  establishing  an  agricultural  college  in  Colo- 
rado was  made  by  Congress  in  what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  Act  of 
July  'J,  ls*;2,  which  gave  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
t<)rit*>  in  order  U)  *"  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  MH'clianic  arts/'  According  to  this  act,  each  State  was  to  receive 
:iojMM»  am-  for  (*ach  Senator  and  Representative  it  had  in  Congress. 

Sntion  4  of  the  Morrill  Act  reads  as  follows: 

The  l<-a«liiiLr  object  nhall  \>e,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
lUid  iiK  ImliiiL'  military  tactio*,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
o^rirultiin*  and  tlit*  mechanic  arti«,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislators  of  the  States  may 
n-sjitM  ti\«l\  pnfK'riU*,  in  onler  to  promote  the  lilwral  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  i-I:ls*h*i<  in  the  several  pursuits  ami  professions  of  life. 

'riii--  a*t  can  not  l>e  said  to  have  established  the  Agricultural  College, 
for  the  lauds  wore  not  finally  made  available  until  the  year  1884,  yet 
th«'  provi^ioriN  of  the  act  were  known  and  must  have  encouraged  the 
l«'^»^i'-lai<»r'-  of  Colorado  in  establishing  the  college.  Through  this  act 
tin*  r«»IIi'^r(.  reo»ived  an  endowment  of  i*o,(H)0  acres  of  land. 

( )ii  Fibruary  11,  I^TU,  an  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  nominally 
i'-«taidi-lic<|  th«»  Agricultural  College,  fixed  its  loaition  at  Fort  Collins, 
and  iiarniMl  a  Umrd  of  trustees,  12  in  number,  but  appropriated  no 
fuinU  for  tlic  institution. 

Thi*  |H-nj)Ic  of  Fort  Collins,  however,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
prM|M>-iMi  rnllegc  and,  In^fore  ls72,  240  acres  of  land  near  Fort  Collins 
u.ic  u'i^'M  for  college  purix)ses  by  Arthur  11.  Patterson  (SO  acres), 
K«»Urt  I):il/cll  c^o  acn»s),  Jos(»ph  Mason,  H.  C.  Pc^terson,  and  J.  C. 
Matii*  N\-  I  jointly  r>o  acres),  and   the    l^rimer  County  Improvement 

(  '«»Fii(»:iii\    •  *^o  ji<rcs). 

On  F»  fniiary  i:»,  1^74,  the*  Territorial  legislature  made  an  appro- 
l>riiitii»n  i»f  Jfl.'MMi  to  aid  the  trustees  in  erecting  buildings,  provided 
tli«  \  -ti'.'.I  i  rai^c  "by  >ubMription,  donation,  or  otherwise,'' an  ecjual 
-i:ni  i'«»r  .liiMin^r^  an<l  groiimls.  More  than  the  recjuired  sum  was 
-ii*.^.  i:'m  i  i.y  the  Improvement  Comi>any,  by  Collins  Grange,  and  by 
|»ii\.it«  ptiti.-.  aniountin;:  ii»  ull  to  ^1.123.  In  order  to  secure  certain 
rli/lit-  tluit  N\»-r«'  in  danger  from  the  inaction  of  the  authorities,  the 
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mcml)ors  of  Collins  Grange  hold  a  picnic  on  the  collef]fe  grounds. 
During  the  day  20  acres  of  college  ground  were  sown  to  wheat  and 
Cottonwood  cuttings  planted  along  the  north  lino  of  the  grounds. 
This  wheat  land,  in  harvest  time,  produced  a  yield  of  375  bushels. 

The  total  sum  available  from  the  legislative  appropriation,  from 
subscriljers,  and  from  interest  was  Jp2,IGo.  Of  this  the  sum  of 
$1,705.70  was  spent  l)efore  Octolier  I,  187*>,  leaving  a  Imlanc**  in  the 
treasury  of  $454.24.  A  ^'substantial  brick  building'' of  diminutive 
size  had  been  erected  on  the  grounds  and  some  oth«»r  improvements 
had  been  made.  At  this  time  the  property  of  the  <'olleg(\  in  hind  and 
building,  was  estimated  at  Jp5,000. 

In  this  year  the  college  l)eaime  an  institution  of  the  now  St4iti»  of 
Colorado,  and  early  in  1S77  it  «une  under  the  control  of  th«»  State 
board  of  agriculture.  The  act  establishing  this  lH)ard  provides  as 
follows: 

That  a  boanl  is  herobv  constitnUHl  and  (»stablif»h4Ml  which  nliall  Ih'  known  hv  the 
name  and  style  of  tlie  State  boanl  of  a^ricMiIture.  It  nhall  conKint  of  oi);l)t  nu>inl)or8, 
besides  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  pn^sident  of  tlu*  State  Ajjrirnltnral  (^»IU»j^», 
who  shall  Ik?  ex  ofiicio  nienil)en?  of  tlio  l)oanl.  The  >^>vernor,  by  and  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  senate,  on  or  l)efore  the  thinl  Wi»ilnes<lav  of  January  of  I'aeli  birnnial 
session  of  the  fi^ineral  ans^i^mbly,  nhall  appoint  two  niendx^rs  of  the  lM>ani  to  fill  the 
vacancies  that  nhall  next  oiTur,  which  va<'unit^  nhall  \m  ho  tilkMl  that  at  loant  one- 
half  of  the  apix>inted  inemliers  of  the  Inwird  nhall  Ih»  practical  farmery. 

The  State  Ixianl  of  a^rieultun^  nhall  have  the  )^'neral  i^ontrol  and  HUiHTvision  of 
the  State  Agricultural  ColU»jrc,  the  farm  i>ertainin^  thereto,  and  lan«lH  which  may  Ui 
vested  in  the  college  by  State  or  national  I t»jr illation  and  of  all  ap])ropriationH  ma<le 
by  the  State  f(^r  the  HUpjH^rt  of  the  name.  The  l)oanl  shall  have  plenary  j>ower8  to 
adopt  all  such  onlinanct^n,  by-lawn,  and  rt^jrulations,  n(»t  in  conflict  with  the  law,  as 
they  may  deem  ne<H.'8Siiry  to  HX'ure  the  Hu«'ceHsfiil  ojK'ration  of  the  coll(»jn'  an<l  pnn 
mote  the  desijrne<l  objects.  The  desiun  <tf  the  institution  is  to  affonl  tliorou);h 
instruction  in  apricultun*  and  the  natural  Micn«'cs  cnnne<'ted  therewith.  To  effect 
that  objei't  most  completely,  the  institutinii  .whaJl  cninbine  physical  with  intellectual 
education,  and  shall  l)e  a  hi^di  s<'minary  (tf  learning:,  in  which  tht*  )niuluat(>t4  of  the 
common  Si'hool  of  Iwith  sexes  can  coiiunen«e,  pursue,  and  tini>"li  a  course  of  study, 
terminating  in  thorou);li  thettretical  and  practical  instructinn  in  tlio.*H>  sciem^es  and 
arts  which  l)ear  directly  ujxm  a^^'riculture  and  kindn'd  indu.»^triai  pursuits. 

On  March  \K  1S77,  the  first  pMi(»nil  assembly  also  pr()vi(h'<l  for  the 
Bupport  of  the  college  by  a  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  the 
SBSessed  vahmtion  of  proiHTty  in  the  State,  thus  jrivinj^  to  the  rolle«re 
an  income  of  alH)ut  J^Tjmm)  a  vear. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  lK)ard  of  a^rrirultun*  was  hehl  in  the  otiice 
of  Governor  John  L.  Houtt,  in  Denver,  on  Manh  ll»,  l.sTT.  The 
llieiiil>ers  of  the  hoard  were  as  follows:  William  li<*an,  M.  N.  Kv«»rett, 
Harris  Stnitton,  John  J.  Kvan,  B.  S.  I-#a  (inmw,  \V.  F.  Watrous,  P. 
M«  Hinman,  John  Armor.  W.  F.  Watrous  was  made  pre.sident  and 
Harris  Stnitton  secretarv  of  the  lK)ard.  The  term  of  olKre  of  the 
members  was  determined  by  lot. 

It  was  decided  to  sixind  alniut  5f7,(HMj  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
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inff,  wbii*b  was  heg}in  in  the  summer  of  1878  and  finished  early  in 
1 87*.*. 

On  February  3, 1879,  the  general  assembly  made  better  provision 
for  tbe  support  of  the  colI^[e  by  a  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  in  place 
of  tbc  lew  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  made  in  1877. 

The  (.*(>lle^e  was  opened  for  students  on  September  1, 1879,  with 
Uev.  E.  E.  P^dwanlsy  D.  D.,  of  McKendree  Cbll^i^,  Lebanon,  IlL,  as 
president,  itssisted  by  A.  E.  Blount,  A.  M.,  as  professor  of  agricoltore, 
and  Fi-unk  J.  Annis,  A.  B.,  as  professor  of  chemistry. 

Durin^r  tlie  first  term  there  were  20  students  in  attendance.  There 
was  !>ut  one  i*our8e  of  study.  The  college  year  dosed  with  the  autanm 
tenii  and  tbe  second  year  began  with  the  spring  term  after  a  winter 
valuation.  This  plan  was  abandoned  after  a  couple  of  years,  and  the 
long  vacation  thereafter  extended  from  June  to  September.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  work  of  instruction  in  agriculture,.  Professor  Blount 
establisbed  u  model  farm  and  carried  on  experiments  of  considerable 
value.  At  tbo  close  of  1880,  the  value  of  the  farm  and  buildings  was 
estimated  at  over  $20,000.    In  1881  a  dormitory  was  erected  at  a  cost 

of**;,«HMi. 

During  tlie  year  1880,  45  students  were  reported  in  attendance,  and 
in  tbe  following  year  the  number  had  increased  to  82.  It  was  found 
that  many  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  were  poorly  prepared, 
and  an  intnxluctory  or  preparatory  year  was  introduced  with  a  course 
of  study  ecjuivalent  to  that  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools. 
For  tboM*  wbo  bad  completed  the  work  of  this  year  a  four  years'  course 
W2is  (>tT«*red.     This  course,  as  revised  in  1882,  was  as  follows: 

Fn->hiii;iii  yt-ar:  Algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  bookkeeping,  ancient  history,  dnw- 
iiiir.  iM.taiiy.  a^rrimlttin*,  lalxtr  (two  houre  a  day). 

StphtiriiMn*  yrar:  (>e«jmetry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  physics,  history,  1gng^^h 
litrratTin*.  «iniwiiiK.  t*hemifitr>%  blowpipe  analysis,  zoology,  mechanics,  shopwork 
<  tHt»  hiHip*  'lailvl. 

Jiitii<r  yfar:  i'bmcv,  meteorology,  geology,  anatomy,  physiology,  attomology* 
«-hfiiii<-:il  aiialy-ir>.  l)ori<n]ltare,  horticulture,  agricultaral  chemistry,  labor. 

Senior  yi-:ir:  liotany,  antmnomy,  moral  science,  stock  breeding,  food  stofb,  hoose* 
bohl  «-<i>ii'iiii>.  laiidKiape  gardening,  veterinary  science.  United  States  Ckuistitotion, 
l«iy«  h«il<»^'y,  Itiihf.  |ifilitii<al  economy,  mechanics  (two  hours  shop  work). 

On  April  'J.  1K^(2,  President  Edwards  resigned  and  was  succeeded  on 
Au;:u^t  1  by  Clarence  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S.  At  that  time  the  faculty 
nunilM*nM|  7  in  all. 

In  1  ^^''^  tbe  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation  for  a  mechanical 
.■•bnp  ari<l  a  miiHi^n-atory.  In  tbe  same  j'ear  the  department  of  veter- 
inary M'ii'iiri-  and  zoology  was  created. 

On  .liiiir  7,  I.nM,  three  Htudents  were  graduated  from  the  college. 
In  April  <if  tbi-*  year  the  department  of  music  was  added,  making 
M*\«'n  (l*-|»:irtinrnt«  in  all.  Those  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
b(itnii\ .  rlii-nii^try  and  physics,  niathemetics  and  engineering,  mechan- 
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ics  and  drawing,  veterinary  science  and  zoology,  and  the  department 
of  music. 

In  the  biennial  report  for  1884,  the  work  of  the  college  is  thus  out- 
lined in  its  '*  threefold  character:" 

Firet.  Giving  instruction  Huch  as  nhall  cMlucato  the  mind,  eye,  and  hand,  and  send 
into  the  various  in<hiKtri(3S  of  the  State  men  and  women  trainecl  to  make  the  l)est 
self-supi^orting  citizi^ns,  those  who  will  a<ld  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Stat<*. 

Second.  To  experiment  in  directions  wliere  private  individuals  can  not  or  will  not, 
and  to  put  the  results  bt»forc  the  ptH)ple  for  their  btmelit. 

Third.  To  exhibit  the  work  of  our  hands  in  various  lines,  and  trail  attenti<m  to  the 
resources  which  lie  hidden,  as  it  wert*  in  our  H<^)il,  water,  and  <'limate,  and  to  protect 
the  great  stock  interests  of  the  State  by  the  use  which  we  can  make  of  our  veterinary 
deiiartment. 

In  June,  188f),  the  course  of  studies  adopted  in  1882  was  reduced  to 
three  recitations  daily,  and  more  attention  was  given  to  irrigation 
engineering,  a  mast  important  subject  in  an  arid  country  like  Colorado, 
where  the  farmer  Is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  irrigation  for  the 
success  of  his  crops. 

In  1887  the  **  Hatch  experiment  station  bill ''  passed  Congress  and 
in  February,  1S88,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $15,00<)  a  year  for 
the  support  of  an  experiment  station  in  Colorado  in  connection  with 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  agricultural  experiment  station 
was  forthwith  organized,  with  auxiliary  stations  near  Del  Norte,  Uocky- 
ford,  and  Eastonville,  and  since  that  time  it  has  regularly  received  the 
appropriation  of  S15,0(K)  a  year.  This  fund  can  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  experimental  investigation,  but  since  the  president 
and  other  memljei*s  of  the  college  fiiculty  are  also  officers  of  tht»  experi- 
ment station  and  receive  salaries  in  connection  therewith,  th«*  fund  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  college. 

In  the  j'car  ISSl*  the  St4ite  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation 
of  $18,000  for  erecting  an  extension  to  the  main  building. 

On  August  30,  1SJ»0,  was  passed  what  is  known  as  the  *' second 
Morrill  Act,"  by  which  ('ongress  gave  the  Agrieultunil  Colh^ge  the 
sum  of  $15,000  for  the  first  year  and  an  additional  Sl,ooo  each  year 
until  the  total  sum  of  S:^5,(MM)  should  be  reached.  No  jmrt  of  this 
appropriation  can  l)e  used  for  building  or  re|>jiiring,  but  the  whole 
must  be  "applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  natural 
and  economic  science,  with  sjx^cial  reference  to  tlnMr  applications  to 
the  indastrics  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction."* 

The  income  thus  received  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  college. 
For  the  year  1899  it  was  $25,0<X),  and  will  remain  at  that  iK)int  during 
future  veara. 

On  March  17,  1891,  the  State  legislature  pissinl  an  act  to  replace 
the  one-fifth  mill  tax  bv  a  tax  of  one  sixth  of  a  mill,  when^bv  the 
income  of  the  college  was  considerably  reduced  for  several  years,  until 
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in  18S*5  the  act  was  declared  unoonstitutioiial  by  the  supreme  oonrt 
of  the  State  and  the  one-fifth  mill  tax  restored. 

In  the  3'ear  1891  President  Ingersoll  resigned.  Prof.  J.  W.  Law- 
rence acted  as  prtoident  until  the  appointment  of  Alston  Ellis,  A.  M., 
Ph.  1).,  LL.  D.,  as  president  and  professor  of  political  economy  and 
lo^c. 

At  tiiat  time  the  faculty  numbered  15  in  all.  There  were  4  courses, 
with  1 1  departments.  There  were  146  students,  of  whom  101  were 
men  and  45  women.  The  library  contained  4,270  bound  volumes  and 
6,880  pamphlets. 

Since  that  time  the  coUef^  has  grown  rapidly  in  numbers  and  use- 
fulnesi<,  as  c*an  be  seen  from  the  appended  statistics. 

Karl y  in  1899  President  Ellis  resigned  his  position  and  on  August  1 
he  was  suci-eeded  by  Bev.  Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  for- 
merly pret^idcnt  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sludenii  <md  graduata. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION.^ 

Tlie  prciMrutory  }'ear  and  the  subf reshman  year  are  equivalent  to 
the  ri^dith  and  ninth  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  <-oll«*;rc  rournei*  Diav,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  last 
thn'«>  ye:ir>  of  a  high-school  courHC  and  Uie  first  year  of  a  college 
4*(>urM\  if  we  regard  the  agricultural  subject  and  the  daily  labor  9a 
e4|uiv:ilf*iit  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  high-school  and 
foll«*p*  work. 

'Ill**  work  of  fn*shman  and  nophomore  years  is  the  same  in  all  the 
i-oiir>«-«.  Aft«T  the  sophomore  year  the  student  may  elect  one  of  five 
(■oiir'*4v<*:   A^'riiultural.  medianical  engineering,  civil  and  irrigation 


<<  several  cliangiM  hmve  eince  been  uuule. 
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engineering,  ladies'  course,  or  the  commercial  department    The  work 
as  prescribed  for  students  taking  the  agricultural  course  is  as  follows: 

Freehman  year:  Geometry,  agriculture  or  carpentry  and  joinery,  botany,  general 
history,  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  analysis,  solid  geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  domes- 
tic science,  work  in  shop  and  on  fann,  military  drill,  and  phynical  culture. 

Sophomore  year:  Algebra,  literature,  physiology,  trigonometry,  physics,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  psychology,  domestic  ^KMence,  household  hygiene,  tutock  breeding, 
Borveying,  shop,  dairying,  military  drill  and  physical  culture,  and  rhetorical  work. 

Junior  year:  Physics,  meteorology,  physiological  Iwtany,  gtH)logy,  zoology,  recent 
history,  stock  feeding,  landscape  gardening,  entomology,  irrigation,  hydraulics, 
furm  work,  military  drill,  and  rhetorical  work. 

Senior  year:  Chemistry,  literature.  Constitution  of  the  Unittni  States,  logic,  politi- 
cal economy,  recent  history,  sociology,  dairying,  horticultuns  agricultural  chemistry, 
work  in  garden,  military  drill,  and  rhetorical  work. 

All  the  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  except  that 
of  the  commercial  department. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferreil  upon  all  graduates  of  the  college 
who  pursue  thoroughly  some  line  of  work  after  graduation,  and  who  submit  an 
acceptable  thesis. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  college  library  was  founded  in  1878  by  donations  from  meml)er8  of  the  faculty 
and  interested  citizens  of  Fort  Collins,  aidinl  by  a  small  purchasing  fund  deriveil  from 
the  one-fifth  mill  tax.  Now  it  contains  14,000  l>ound  vo1uiiu»h,  l)eside8  many  thou- 
sand pamphlets.  Over  100  periodicals  are  taken  by  subscription  and  many  by 
exchange. 

BU1LDIN(}S. 

The  chief  buildings  are  the  main  collegi'  building,  chemical  lalwratory,  horticul- 
tural hall,  agricultural  liall,  mechaniral  engineering  building,  niechani(*al  enginei'ring 
laboratory,  civil  and  irrigation  enginet»rin^r  building,  domestic  8cienc*e  building, 
greenhouses  and  forcing  house. 

FARM    AX  I)   STOCK. 
The  farm  contains  240  acn*s   ncjirlv  nil  under  cultivaticMi.     The  live  ntoc-k  cx)n8ista 

m 

of  Clydesdale  grade  draft  hon*es,  shorthorn  and  Jerst^y  ait  tie,  Shroi>Hhire  HlH»ep,  and 
Berkshire  hogs. 

SCIENTIFIC    AND  TECHNICAL   APPARATUS. 

All  departments  of  8<*ienct»  have  elalx)rate,  nnxlem,  and  cof»tly  (N|uipment.  Fine 
cabinets  of  s|)eciniens  are  to  U»  found  in  tluMnuneuni.  IjiUinitory  work  in  agri- 
culture and  dairying,  horticultun*  and  liotany,  chenii.-try,  phynics,  gtH)logy  and 
mineralog>',  comiiarative  anatomy,  and  entomology  is  done  with  the  aid  of  api>aratus 
representing  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

FINANCES. 

All  college  fees  were  abolished  in  January,  1S91.  Tuition  in  all  the  regular  and 
special  classes  of  the  college  is  free.  There  is  no  chaige  of  any  kind  for  material  used 
in  the  laboratory  work  or  for  books  taken  from  the  c*ullege  library. 
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Tbo  land- income  fund  is  derived  from  interest  on  money  receir 
from  suh's  of  the  land  donated  by  the  General  Government  under  t  ^^ 
Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  from  rents  of  leased  lands  not  yet  sold.  Jt 
amounts  to  about  $8,000  a  year. 

rnder  the  Hatch  Act  the  college  receives  $15,000  a  year  for  thek 
sup{K)rt  of  the  United  States  experiment  station.     No  part  of  thia 
fund  is  available  for  college  support,  yet  the  burden  on  college  funda 
is  i^iisidon&bly  relieved  thereby.    The  United  States  fund  under  the 
Morrill  Art  now  yields  $25,(X)0  a  year. 

The  State  tax  fund  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  of 
thr  State  yields  about  $40,000  a  year. 

A  s|KH'ial  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock,  farm  products,  and 
thr  liko.  yields  about  $1,000  a  year. 

Tlio  yoarly  receipts  from  all  sources  are,  therefore,  about  $89,000, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Agricultural  College  is  financially  the 
i^ost  pruspi^rous  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

SjNH-ial  appropriations  have  been  granted  by  the  State  legislature 
from  tiino  to  time  as  follows: 


\vx. 


irw. 


Toul 


Amount. 


Purpose. 


16,000    College  dormltonr. 
10,000  ;  Mechanlral  englneerini:  building. 
18,000    Extension  of  lUAin  building. 
6,  fiOO    Sewer  sTitem. 
10. 000    Additioni  to  buildings. 


16.000 


•M.00O 


Do. 


T\w  appropriation  of  181K)  has  not  been  paid,  and  it  is  no.t  likely 
that  it  will  over  \fc  paid,  owing  to  the  fac*t  that  the  State  revenue  is 
not  likrly  to  lie  suflicient  for  this  and  other  special  appropriations. 


VALUE  OF   PROPERTY. 


Thr  total  valuation  for  each  of  eight  years  is  given  l^elow: 


lv»l 1144,568.98 

I*»**J 176,600.26 


18»5 1207,411.88 

1H96 212,699.62 


lv«:i 187,847.5,'i  '  1897 232,667.62 

1*»*J4 197,633.76  !  18JW 263,288.73 

In  addition,  the  experiment  station  property  was  in  December,  1898, 
valued  at  *L';»,t;27.5«. 


TIIK   .\<;KirrLTURAL   EXPERIMENT  STATION   OF  COLORADO. 

Thr  •'X|M'riment  *<tation,  founded  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  has 
«-oiitirnt«*<l  to  do  jroofi  work  since  that  time.  Since  the  conditions  und^r 
vk  Lich  ai^^rirulture  must  be  carried  on  in  Colorado  are  very  different 
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from  those  in  nonarid  States,  the  need  for  experiments  and  systema- 
tized knowledge  in  agriculture  is  very  great. 

Section  4  of  the  Congressional  act  relating  to  experiment  stations 
provides  '*that  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  l)e  published  at 
the  said  stations  at  least  once  in  three  months/'  The  first  bulletin  of 
the  station  was  issued  in  August,  1887,  under  the  title  Rei)orts  of 
Experiments  in  Irrigation  and  Meteorology,  by  Prof.  Elwood  Mead. 
Since  that  time  over  forty  of  these  bulletins  have  Iwen  issued.  An)ong 
the  subjects  investigated  may  be  mentioned  grains,  grasses,  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  apples,  Htrawl>erries,  tolwicro,  the  Russian 
thistle,  milk,  insectii,  soils  and  alkali,  weeds,  seejmge,  artesian  wells, 
cattle  feeding. 

The  main  station  is  located  at  the  Agricultunil  College  and  the  sub- 
stations at  Kockyford  and  Cheyenne  Wells.  The  president  of  the 
college  is  director  of  the  ex})eriment  station,  and  nejirly  all  the  officers 
of  the  station  are  also  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

SOURCES  OF   INFORMATION. 

The  official  reports  to  the  governor  and  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  especially  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  con- 
taining a  historical  sketch  by  President  Ellis. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Section  12  of  the  act  which  established  the  State  University  in  the 
year  ls77  pn>videH  as  follows: 

The  tiniwrHit}*  shall  include  a  claarical,  philosophical,  nonnal,  scientific,  law,  and 
«»tht*r  (lr|iartiiientj*. 

It  was,  therefore,  orif^inally  intended  that  the  university  should  do 
the  work  of  a  nonnal  school.  A  normal  course  was  established  at  the 
university  and  continued  to  exist  until  the  year  1889,  when  the  State 
Normal  Si*hool  was  cs^tablishcd.  The  normal  work  done  at  the  univer- 
sity included  hut  little  direct  pedagogical  instruction,  and  it  v^as 
thou);ht  by  many  that  such  instruction  could  better  be  given  in  an 
in(le|H*ndeiit  nonnal  school. 

The  ''Art  to  establish,  govern,  and  maintain  a  State  normal  schooP 
was  {wsmhI  l>y  the  State  legislature  in  the  session  of  1889,  approved 
on  April  1  of  that  year,  and  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  It  provided 
as  folio w>: 

A  Sutf  normal  8(*hool  in  hereby  established  at  or  near  the  city  of  Greeley,  in  the 
«i»unty  fif  Wfltl,  anil  State  of  Colorado,  the  [>arpoiie  of  which  shall  be  instruction  in 
th«*  !<4-ieiio'  ;iii«l  art  of  t*«chinK,  with  the  aaristanceof  a  suitable  practice  department, 
aiid  in  Mich  lirant'hti*  of  knowledge  as  shall  qualify  tt'achere  for  their  profession: 
/V«/nf/r'/,  That  a  •  It  mat  ion  sliall  Iw  made  of  a  site  for  said  nonnal  school,  consisting 
of  -Mt  ai-ni*  of  land,  with  a  iMiildtnic  erected  thereon  according  to  plans  and  speciflca- 
ti(»nf*  fumi*h«t|  l>y  tlie  State  board  of  eilucation,  and  to  cont  not  less  than  $25,000, 
lUi.OiMi  of  \i  hirh  Hliall  be  [laid  by  the  State,  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Tlio  uct  further  provided  for  the  f^vemment  of  the  Normal  School 
l)y  a  Inuird  <»f  six  trui<tces,  to  he  appointed  by  the  governor,  two  for 
two  v«*:irH,  two  for  four  vearn,  and  two  for  six  vears,  and  thereafter 
tw<>  tn  Ih*  upiMiintod  every  two  years  for  a  term  of  service  of  six  years. 
The  Stat**  '^ii|>iTintondcnt  was  also  to  l>e  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
iNMini. 

An  appropriation  of  |2<>,000  was  made,  half  of  which  was  to  be  used 
fur  th«*  buiMiri^r.  and  the  other  half  for  furniture  and  for  the  running 
ex|H'n«^?-.  <if  thr  •M-hool  during  the  year  1890. 

Tin*  city  «tf  <  f  rreloy  and  holders  of  property  in  Greeley  provided  the 
4n  a«n*-  a>M»\o  mentioned  and  ♦15JHM»  in  rash,  an<l  the  work  of  erect- 
ing' »  KuiMiii^''  was  Ijcgun.     Accordin^^  to  the  approved  plans  the 
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building  was  to  be  a  large  edifice  of  brick,  trimmed  with  red  sand- 
stone, 240  feet  in  length.  It  was  not  possible,  with  the  limited  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  to  do  more  than  erect  the  east  wing, 
which  was  completed  in  the  year  1891. 

The  Normal  School  opened  its  doors  to  students  on  October  6, 1890, 
with  a  faculty  of  five  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  proper  and  five  in 
the  model  school,  under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  J.  (iray.  The 
other  members  of  the  normal  faculty  were  Paul  H.  Ilanus,  A.  M., 
professor  of  pedagogy;  Margaret  Morris,  English  and  history;  Mary 
D.  Reid,  mathematics  and  geography,  and  John  R.  Whiteman,  vocal 
music. 

On  November  25,  1890,  President  Gray  rejwrted  70  students  in  the 
normal  classes  and  255  in  the  model  school.  In  this  report  President 
Grav  writes  as  follows: 

With  a  view  of  gi\ing  this  i^mpletent^ss  to  tlie  nc-liool  system  of  th^  State,  the 
friends  of  the  puhlic  whools  ask  for  a  State  Normal  S<*hool.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  exiKH-t  at  home  as  gootl  opportunities  for  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  as  they  can  find  in  other  States.  The  State  must  meet  their 
demand  or  they  will  seek  suth  advantagen  elsewhere,  and  the  State  will  Uxfe  them 
from  her  schools.  The  aet  of  the  last  general  assembly  creating  the  school  brings 
the  State  into  line  with  New  York,  l*ennsylvania,  etc.  It  now  only  remains  for  the 
gi^neral  assembly  to  make  such  provision  for  the  financial  Rip|H)rt  of  the  Normal 
Si'hool  of  Colora<io  as  will  meet  its  necessitit^s  and  enable  it  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
iti)  creation. 

On  September  8,  ISJU,  President  (iniy  was  succeeded  by  Z.  X. 
Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  as  ])resident  and  professor  of  psychology  and  science 
of  education.  The  faculty  was  increased  in  moinbers  and  the  courses 
of  study  were  reorganized.  The  normal  courx*  included  five  years — 
pre|mratory,  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior— and  the  work 
as  laid  down  in  the  caUiloguc  was  eijuivulcnt  to  that  done  in  a  good 
high  school.  The  model  schcx)l  comprised  the  usual  eight  gmdes  of  a 
public  school. 

The  general  jwlicy  of  the  Normal  School  is  expnvsscd  in  the  catalogue 
for  1891: 

The  function  of  the  Normal  S<-hcM.l  is  to  make  teachers.  To  do  thin  it  must  not 
only  keep  abreast  the  timet*,  !>ut  it  must  lead  the  e<lucati«»nal  van.  It  nmst  project 
the  future.  There  mui«t  In*  within  it  a  continual  growth  in  schular>«hip,  jMiwer,  cul- 
ture, and  influence;  Rich  Kcholar>'hip,  sneh  |M>wer,  sueh  culture,  such  influence  as 
will  gn>w  Htron^  men  and  women  etiuipiMil  for  the  work  of  tt^ichin^r.  To  this  end 
thone  who  jn^hu^te  nnift  lie  m-holars  and  tt»achers  — tea*'hers  |>ow*i»««injc  a  hi^^h  type 
of  character.  To  make  the  former  then*  must  W*  stn»njf  aeailemic  deimrtments;  the 
latter,  Htron^  profenttional  training.  In  Hhort,  the  function  of  the  fk>h(N)l  in  to  pro- 
mote and  elc\*ate  the  teacher,  and  by  ho  doing  promote  and  elevate  the  pn^feHnion  of 
teaching,  which  will  retnilt  in  tht*  rii^e  of  the  general  intelligi*nce  and  culture  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Snvder  the  Normal  School 
80on  l>ecame  thoroughly  organized.     The  kindergarten  department 
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was  oiH>i)(>(i  in  lSi>2.  The  normal  building  wan  increased  to  its  present 
>izo  ill  1M*8.  The  faculty  was  gradually  increased  in  numlnsrs  and 
rtlicirnt  y.  The  equipment  in  the  various  departments  was  rendered 
more  uikI  more  complete.  The  numl)er  of  students  increased  until  the 
y<'ar  1  "^tu;,  when  it  reached  its  maximum.  The  number  of  graduates 
has  >t4*a(lilv  increased. 

Students  and  ffraduaUn. 


I  •»•.*!   '/J 
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351 
813 
445  > 
515  ' 
618  I 
656  I 
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502 
496  ■ 


2.MU  I        1.242 
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U 
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KEQUIKEMEXTH   I'X)U   ADMISSION. 

At  a  iiHu»ting  of  the  Ixiard  of  trustees,  held  June  2,  1897,  a  resolu- 
tion w:i««  |Kis<o<l  making  the  course  three  j'ears,  namely:  Sophomore, 
junior,  anii  s4Miior  ytnirs.     The  resolution  regulates  the  admission. 

1.  All  u  111  I  vuXvr  iiiu>«t  (rive  ovi<lon<'c  of  ^knI  moral  charaoter. 

L'.  IliL'ti  ^^-hiHil  ^nuliiattfi,  or  thone  having  at  least  an  e<iutvalent  eiiication,  may 
rnti  r()i«'  jiiiiinr  i'lai««  without  «'Xaiiiination. 

:\  I'tT^  •ii<>  u  ho  III iM  li  tfocher'H  (vrtifHiite  will  1h*  ailmitUNl  to  the  ^4r)phonlore  clasi 
MiTh«iiit  ix.tiiiiiiutiiiii.     .\11  alnti  uliti  have  an  (Hiuivalent  (Hliu-ation  will  \h*  a<linitted. 

4.  I  ira«liut4-s  iif  othiT  imniial  h<-Ikn»1h  of  hi^h  Htamlin^  will  l)e  a<lmitte<l  to  the 

.'i    <  '■  -liiv*'  '.rrailiiati^  m  ill  In*  admitted  to  the  f*eninr  vear. 


iCKgllKKMKNTS   Ff)U  (JRADIATION. 

.\h;.  itr-i-ii  vihii  ninii>leti*7«  tin*  n'tpiin'*!  rotnx' of  Htudy,  and  who  ]»osH0t«He8  ekill 
ill  i):f  .ir!  "f  ti-sK-hiiik'.  ami  uh«>  in  nf  ^hhI  rnonil  rhanicter,  will  receive  a  diploma^ 
»!::•  I..  :i<  «--'pliiii:  t«i  la\i.  i- a  tifi*  rvrtiticate  to  teiU'h  in  the  State  of  (^olorado;  and,  in 
:i<M.ti  ;..  f  •  uili  liaver<>niiTn*<l  ufMiii  him  hy  the  tnistetniand  faeulty  of  the  institutiOD 
?Jii  ■:•  jri-i  •■!  Wiu  lifliif  «if  IS'«la;:«»(ry. 

Tin-  I  i  Ml  I'M".  «»f  <*tu(lv  sin*  a?»  follows: 

'•   \i-.tr.  AlL'»"hru;  pNiinrtry;  l»i«»l<>iry:  literature  and  Kn^lish:  n*adin);^aiid 

*:.r.  :  I.itiii.  <  MTiiiaii.  Fri'iM-h,  S|iaiiiHh.  nr  Kiiiflisli. 

A'    r-M  fii.ltrj\ ;  hi-t«>ry  and  Kmrlish:  l^tin.  <*<'nnan,  Fn^nch.  S{)aniiihy 

••  .1  l.:.j  .ii.'l  |<hy*iii-:i!  nilture;  drawing:  Sloyd.  di»mt*vt it*  economy,  sew- 

■.irlv.  ;ir;ihiin-tir;  oli^Tvaiioii  and  {itiiairit^ry. 

'  i»     l'}.:.'-.{i|iy   uii'l   hi-titry  «»f  nluratiiiii:   |»liy.»!i«vrapliy;   pliysicH  and 

— 1«  ;  pr.ti  tin*  :iii>l  in-ihii^'itL'v;  litfRiturf  and  l^n•.rli^'h:  .Viiieriran  hintoiy; 
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h:    t!.»    kin<li*r^'':ii1i*n   dejKirtin^'iit  a  two  y<*:ir>'  eoursi*  i»f  study   is 
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education,  sciences^  physical  culture,  Sloyd,  history  and  philosophy 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  nature  study. 

Upon  completion  of  this  course  a  diploma  is  given  "'licensing  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  public  kindergarten  and  priniary  schools  of  the 
State  without  further  examination  of  any  kind."* 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  contains  about  1(5,000  volumes.  In  the  library  are  on 
file  about  120  magazines  and  periodicals. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  Normal  Si*hool  is  well  supplied  with  well-ecjuipped  lal)oratories 
for  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  physiology. 

The  pedagogical  museum  ''contains  publications  donated  by  authors 
and  publishers,  s<*hool  apparatus,  charts,  devices,  school  supplies  in 
general,  and  work  done  by  the  different  schools  of  tlie  country 

FINANCES. 

The  Normal  School  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  ujwn 
all  property  in  the  State,  amounting  to  over  $85,0(K)  a  year. 

The  State  legislature  has  also  made  special  appropriations  from  time 
to  time.  In  1899  the  legislature  made  a  sjwcial  appropriation  of 
$25,000,  which  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

The  Normal  School  receives  also  a  certain  amount  everv  vear  in  fees. 
The  mcome  from  this  source  for  the  year  ending  OctolnM,  18J*s,  was 
$1,4(.H). 

All  students  over  \i)  years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Colonido  are  exempt  from 
tuition  fees.  All  students  \n\y  a  invading- room  fee,  a  lal)oratory  fee, 
and  a  fee  for  the  use  of  text-books. 

THE    NORMAL   Bl'ILDIN<;. 

A  splendid  e<iifice of  prewt^i  l»rick,  trinitntHl  with  nni  gandstonr,  in  U'in^  built,  one 
wing  and  center  of  which  in  now  fininhtNl  and  in  use  by  the  M'h(H»I.  Wht'u  finished 
there  will  Ih*  no  finer  nonnal  0ch(x>l  huilding  in  the  UnitiKl  States,  and  none  more 
commodious. 

HOURCRS   OK   INFORMATION. 

The  annual  catalogues  of  the  State  Nonnal  Sch<x)l.  The  otticial 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Chapter  VII. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  COLORADO. 


By  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Colorado,  public  libraries  are 
ex<'iiipt  from  taxation. 

Various  State  laws,  especially  the  session  laws  of  1893,  provide  for 
the  o>ta!>lisbmcnt  of  libraries  bj-  any  town  or  city  in  Colorado.  The 
muniri|ml  government  itself  may  maintain  a  public  library  from  ''the 
clear  pnneeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  any  penal  ordinance  in 
any  city  in  this  State."  Otherwise  a  vote  of  the  electors  may  be 
tiikeii  to  decide  whether  a  tax  shall  be  levied,  not  to  exceed  2  mills 
on  the  dollar,  for  the  support  of  public  libraries. 

The  laws  also  provide  for  the  management  of  public  libraries  by 
iKwnls  of  directors,  for  the  right  to  receive  public  documents,  and  for 
the  iK)ss4\ssion  and  control  of  property. 

THE   STATE   LIBRARY. 

The  Mission  laws  of  1S6I  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Terri- 
torial library  and  made  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion rx  otKcio  librarian.  Bv  avi  of  1805  the  Territorial  treasurer  was 
niiidr  ex  oflino  librarian,  but  by  act  of  1S77  the  State  superintendent 
of  pu!>lir  in>truetion  was  and  still  remains  ex  officio  State  librarian. 

Thi'  pre>4'nt  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  Mrs.  Helen 
(fr»*nft'll.  The  library  is  practically  in  charge  of  the  assistant  libra- 
rian. 

Th«'  library  is  located  in  the  State  capitol  at  Denver.  There  are  at 
prrMMil  alnnit  l.'ijMH)  volumes,  largely  Government  reports.  Among 
thrM'  may  Im*  mentioned  a  complete  set  of  Congressional  Records  from 
IT7."»  t«»  tin*  pnvM'ht  time  and  the  reports  of  the  United  Stiites  Patent 
i  )t!irr.  Thrre  is  also  a  numl>er  of  works  on  American  history,  includ- 
ing ^'»rnal«»«ry. 

Tin-  libniry  i^  a  valua!)le  one,  esi)ecially  for  students  of  law  and  his- 
t«»r\.  It-  «iuarlers  are  ph^a^ant  and  commodious,  and  every  facility 
i-  "iTiU'il  to  n*a<lrrH.  liooks  may  l>e  lH)rrowed  u|)on  dej>osit  of  a  sum 
of  mon.\  •Mjual  to  twice  the  value  of  «»ach  lKX)k. 
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The  Stat<»  le^iHlature  hna  provided  the  small  sum  of  $500  a  year  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  for  incidental  expenses. 

TIIK   SUPREME   COl'ItT    LIHKAKY. 

This  library  wits  founded  by  act  of  the  T«»rrit<)rial  legislature  about 
the  V(»ar  1874.  It  is  maintained  from  tlir  fi'es  of  attorneys  on  admis- 
sion  to  the  Colorado  Imr.     Its  r«*venu«'  is  about  J?2JM)n  a  year. 

The  clerk  of  the  supreme  ecmrt.  Hornet'  (i.  Clark,  is  ex  officio  libni- 
rian.  The  assistant  librarian  is  F.  A.  Richardson,  bailiff  of  tht»  supremo 
court. 

The  library  is  a  mine  of  information  for  judjjes,  lawyers,  and  stu- 
dents of  history  in  its  constitutional  and  legal  aspects.  It  contains  an 
almost  complete  series  of  the  judicial  reports  of  th«»  Tnited  StaU*s 
Supreme  Court,  the  Cnited  Statt»s  circuit  courts,  and  the  yarious 
State  courts.  l)esides  dig<»sts.  statutes.  Knglish  rciK)rts,  an*d  reprints  of 
public  documents.  There  is  also  a  fine  <'ollcction  of  text-lK)oks,  trea- 
tises, and  leading  nises.     There  are  in  all  oy«»r  1.")JMMI  yolumes. 

The  libniry  is  loi^ated  in  the  State  capitol  and  i<  oik'U  to  the  public 
as  a  consulting  libmry. 

By  rule  of  the  sujn^rintendent 

No  l)O4)k0  phall  lie  with<lrawn  from  tht*  lihniry  (»i  thin  court  tor  any  piir|N>si>,  «'X(vpt 
by  onler  t>f  the  ^-ourt  in  o|K»n  .»H*j*hion. 

Of  all  law  lKX)ks  that  come  to  tln^  yarious  (h»partments  of  the  State, 
one  copy  must  1m*  s<M»t  to  the  supreme  court  library. 

THE    STATE    IIISTOKK'AI.    LinnARV. 

This  libmry,  which  is  part  of  tin*  exhibit  of  the  Historical  and 
Natural  History  Socit»ty  of  Colonido,  is  located  in  tht»  State  capitol. 
It  contains  alnmt  T.ooo  yolumes,  largi'ly  consisting  of  hh»s  of  ni'\y.s- 
pajHM's,  lH>oks  conct'rning  Colorado,  and  State  dociuntMits,  together 
with  other  d(K*ument>  pertaining  to  tbe  history  of  tli<*  Stat*'. 

The  rest  of  th«»  exhi!)it  consists  of  relics  of  Cliff  Dwellers,  otln^r 
Indian  relics,  relii's  of  tin*  ciyil  war.  S|)juii>h  relio.  relics  of  ejirly 
times  in  Colorado,  collections  of  liirds  and  mammals,  and.  in  geiuMiil, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  illustnitiye  of  tin*  lii-^tory  of  Colomdo  and 
other  Western  States. 

The  collections  are  in  charge  of  Curator  William  ('.  Ferril. 

THE    prBLI*     LIBKAUY    OF   THE    CITY  oK    DKNVEK. 

Cntil  tlu»  present  year  there  were  two  piil^lic  libmries  in  I>«  nyer, 
the  I)«»ny«»r  Public  Library  and  the  |)enyerCity  Library.  The  for- 
mer  was  founded  in  IsTs  as  the  Public  Shool   Lil)rary,  and  in  lss«»  it 

ft 

l)eaime  the  Public   Libniry.      It  wa>  estal»li>hed  and  maintained  by 

%  ft 

the  lK)ard  of  eduaition,  si-hool  distri<*t   No.  1,  and  was  l(K*atiHt  in  the 
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KaM  l>riivrr  llijrh  School.  Tntil  rei*ontiy  thi.s  libran*  wan  in  charge 
of  J.  ('.  Dana  and  roiitaiiunl  alK>ut  40, (HH)  volumeH. 

Thr  l>i'ii\t'r  Citv  Library  wa8  foundod  in  18S0  bv  the  Chanil>or  of 
('(Hiiiiunr,  and  wiu*  maintained  jointly  by  that  institution  and  the  eity 
nf  I)iMiv«'r.  It  \vu.«%  until  lsj*9  in  charge  of  Charles  K.  Dudley,  eon- 
taiii«<i  :tlN>iit  .'t.'ijNNi  volumes,  and  wa8  located  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
iiHTt'o  in  M>in«»\vhat  n»»tricted  quarters. 

Thrs*.  two  libraries  have  since  bt»en  united  into  one.  During  the 
-uniin«T  of  Isim  a  two-story  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
FiftiMMiih  ^triM't  and  Court  plaice,  at  a  cost  of  lj^l2,(H)0,  for  the  acrcom- 
nhMlation  of  \\\r  united  libraries.  Th<»  building  is  by  no  means  worthy 
of  t\n*  library  and  is  intended  only  for  temporary  use. 

Tlif  librarv  now  numlN^rs  a)>out  80,( MM)  volumes.  Thev  form  a  thor- 
ouj.'lil\  \\ill-»rlt»<-ted  colltH'tion,  and  are  of  great  value,  not  <mly  to 
<-ji>ual  rra<ltr*»,  but  also  to  student/*  and  even  investigators.  Apail 
from  work-*  of  fiction,  the  lKX>ks  are  classified  into  ten  divisions — 
biliiio^rnipliv,  philos4»phy,  religion,  soi*iology.  philology,  sciences, 
pntrtirul  art^.  tine  arts,  literature,  and  history. 

riir  librarv  also  contains  the  official  librarv  of  the  Colorado  Medical 
Libntiv  A>«»<Kiation,  and  has  a  large  numl)er  of  valuable  Ixwks  on 
in««ii,irh.,  tt>;.n'tbcr  with  the  leading  medinil  journals.  The  public 
\\«>r«>  until  l:it«'ly  admitt«Ml  not  only  to  the  reading  rooms,  but  also  to 
tin-  ^ta«  k  rooinn.  and  in  other  res|x»cts  the  directors  have  pursued  a 
vtr\   liUnil  |M>licy. 

rii«'  « ••fi-oIi.late<l  li!>rary  i>  in  charge*  of  Charlt^**  K.  Dudley,  with 
Jolin  l*:u-'»fi-  M-  a«»^i>tant  librarian. 

«o|iH;\|Mi    Ni'KINdS    FKKK    UKAI)IN<;    K<H)M    AM)    ri'HLIC    LIHHAKV. 

h'>M:.'i«i  .'.  l-**"*  liy  i*i»iiiiiiitt4-«'?i  fnuii  tht*  <'hiin*h«»?«  a?- tin*  Colonulo  Sprinp<  ScM'ial 
I  r.;  r.  \I.t  :.'.iiii«*«l  '•%  *>ii)>?«4*riptiMii  for  a  iiiniiU>r  nf  vran*.  A^MHit  iSiH)  the  citv 
\..t,-!  ^'w«»  Ir.  \«ar>.  iMllowin^r  it  infn'ji>*<»<1  >rra«lnally  to  **HK>,  ami  tliin  year,  1S97, 
•>..■  <  .*\  .:  \>  -  r '.'»*'»».  aipi  «♦•  havr  a  iiM'iiiU»rvliip  I***-  of  $1.  wliirh  it^  <)pti<nuil.  The 
.  ir.  •;  .i»..r.    -  r.ti.iii\   in«'n'ii>iMtf.      N'tiliiiiu*^.  alMiiit  S.  101. 

Tlif  N.  I*.  ( 'obiirn  Lil»rarv  of  Colorado  College  is  the  principal 
Ii^!:ir\  ;n  (  .»lMiado  SpringH.  Citizens  are  admitted  to  tin*  })rivileges 
of  thi-  !  'MMi  \  Mil  tJM*  '•ame  term**  a>  *itudent.>. 

•    \N<»N     I.vniKs'     I.IIilCAlCV     ASSIH'IATION. 

}  .-.  .  •  r  «  .»•  I.  <  \\\.  NI;»ri  li.  l*^s«i.  \*\  \\iv  huVuv  ni  {]\v  Xttwn.  IUh'Huio  (rvv  in 
J  .  ■»  ••       «    •       .i*;--:.  iiH  rt'iif'in;:       \'i»iuriM**,  .S.'><n». 

^ol  N<i    KOLKS'    l.IHKAKV. 

-*^.  .\'  Li  .I'lr.Ta.  hy  T.  T.  WiMMlrnff,  \\]ut  inaintaine<l  it  for  a  nninlx'r  of 

•  •  "U  I '•  i- •  •- ;i -'iijrl  Ta\.  un.irr  thr  Stat«*  law.  whirh  helps  to  niain- 

••  ■  !"•.•  \\'"'i.<'n"-  <  "Im'i  lui-  «loiii'  a  'j*un\  lU-al  in  ai<l  of  tin*  rca^lin^ 

-'.tpl   ji\t..  >i.*m)   a   y«-;ir   towanl    rt-aiiiii^    ri»oni    ainl    hhrary. 
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m'cXKLLAM)    PrBI.K'    IJKKAKY. 

Koun(1o«l  in  1S!U,  Ht  Piu'hlo,  by  M'veral  )^>iit  101111*11,  ^  ho  at  Ifii^h  ^vo  it  to  the 
I'ity.  which  luaintaiiu'  it.     Vo1uiik»h.  15,:I40. 

MONTKVISTA    I.IBKAin     ASMM'IATION. 

l'i(tabiiHht.*«l  in  1H85  hy  xUv  IjuVnyt*'  Lit<'niry  ('Uih  of  Mont<*vista,  an<i  Htili  inain- 
ta.iuil  through  efforts  of  the  iiiianlHTy  of  the  ansoriatioii.     N'oliinirs.  almiit  1,(XNL 

TRINIDAD    KKKK    I'l'llLir    I.IIlKAin. 

FouikIiiI  hy  an  aw^x'iatioii  of  Trinidad  |H>opl<*  in  issL*.  >hiiiitaiiKMl  hy  donations, 
piihM'ript ions,  and  )>y  an  ait])rn]iriation  I'mm  thr  <  ity  huhU.  aTinnaliy  niadc  hy  the 
rity  nmnril.  Math*  a  l'ri'«»  pnldir  lilmirv  in  SM'J  wUvu  Mr.  T.  T.  WiMMlrnff.  now  of 
I^  Junta.  iRWv  to  it  H-voral  thtiU'^and  vohnnc^.     Ii«*  still  aids  it  iilH*nilly.     Volunii*f(, 

Ho>id<'>  tlioM*  mav  1m»  nu'iitioiUMi  tlio  (imdrv  l'ul)Iir  Lihmrv,  .*^224 
v«)hinu\*<:  tho  Idaho  Sprino-s  Lil»nii*y.  l.*»(Hi  voluiur*i,Hii(l  sovoml  puhlic- 
mIiodI  lihrarios. 

STATK    HOAKD   <>F    LIUUAin     r«  »>|\|I.s.sIoNKK.h. 

Tho  art  t-nnitiii^r  tlii>  iMianl  \va«-  pa.->r(l  liy  tin*  twidftli  ^nioml 
a>M»iiil»ly  in  tlu»  yrar  1VM».  ()\vin;r  to  a  failiin*  of  rovnuu*,  nont'of 
thr  iiioiioy  appropriat^Ml  \va>  n'criMvl.  luit  another  appropriation  has 
sincf  hr«»n  nmdr.  Thr  iM.ard  i>  coinpiJ^'d  of  thr  foUow  in<^  mcmlMTs: 
C'hai'hvs  K.  Diidlrv.  president;  Kduin  II.  Park.  Fnmris  K.  lioiiek, 
Alfred  K.  \Vhittak(M*.  and  (ieor«T  M.  L<'i*.  ^ccrftarv. 

x»ri:(i.>  OK  i.\foi;m  \ri(»\. 

A  painpiih't  nitith-d  I jlirarii*-,  their  K-taMi>hnn'?it  and  Mana^o- 
nit'nt,  {^hihmI  liy  (irate  K-^pv  Patton.  -"iiiM'rinteiuhiit  of  pu)>li«'  in«»triu*- 
tinii.  (  hinlM'r  UK  lv*7. 

Ah  artit  le  on  ••I>('nv«'r  hhraric-^"  in   the  |)rnver  'rina*"*.  herrnihrr, 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
W(ts/ti?i(;fo?i^  /).  C.^  Jaunary  QO^  1903. 

Sir:  I  have  tho  honor  to  tranHiiiit  horewith  u  History  of  Education 
in  Texas,  by  J.  J.  Lane,  A.  M.,  LL.  H.  It  forms  No.  35  of  tho  series 
of  contributions  to  American  educational  history  prepared  under  the 
editorship  of  the  late  Prof.  IIerl)ert  H.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Sin(*e  the  death  of  Professor  Adams  tlie  Bureau  has  had  to  assume 
the  task  of  correcting  the  proof  of  the  few  circulars  of  his  si»rics  which 
remain  to  l>e  printe<l.  It  usually  sends  the  pnM)f  of  the  various  num- 
l>ers  to  their  respective  authoi's  for  their  revision  and  for  <'orrc<'tion. 
In  the  present  case  this  course  has  been  impossible,  owin^  to  the 
death  of  the  author.  This  circular  is  printed,  therefore,  witliout  the 
advantage  of  revision  by  the  author. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  >erv:int, 

\V.  T.   IIahkis, 

(  niii nns.'ititiit  /'. 
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LEHEH  FROM  DR.  ADAMS,  THE  EDITOR. 


fToiiN8  Hopkins  rxivKKsin', 
linlihiwre^  MiL,  Jum  x?4,  1^09. 
Sir:  I  send  you  this  day  by  express  proimid  the  completed  iiuinu- 
Hcript  report  on  the  History  of  Kdiicatioii  in  Texas,  by  J.  J.  I^ane,  of 
Austin,  who  has  l>een  prominently  <'onneeted  with  the  edueational 
service  of  the  State.  He  has  delivei-ed  a  very  thorough-going,  almost 
exhaustive  account  of  his  subject.  In  fact,  he  perhaps  en's  on  the 
side  of  overconipleteness  and  t<H>  great  detail,  but  Texas  is  a  coming 
empire  of  public  education,  and  you  will  Ik?  glad  to  have  a  good  record 
of  it*  l)eginnings. 

Verv  <*ordiallv, 

II.  B.  Adams. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 

I  nihil  /Stattf<  CnifitnissintK  r  /'/  Kthnniinn, 


Chapter   I. 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT. 


EARLIEST  CONDITIONS. 

Tho  history  of  the  i>olitical,  eKK*iul,  and  educational  conditions  in 
Texas  incident  to  tninsition  from  savage  occupancy  and  subjection  to 
successive  changes  of  government  before  becoming  an  American  State 
necessarily  presents  a  remarkable  recortl.  Originally  a  wilderness 
traversed  solely  by  Indians,  a  great  missionary  Held  and  theater  of 
conquest  by  the  French  and  Spani^^h,  next  a  Mexican  i)rovincc  and 
range  for  American  colonization,  then  a  rei)ublic,  and  finally  a  State  of 
the  American  Union,  its  history  has  naturally  been  as  kaleidosc*opic  as 
transcendental  in  its  presentments. 

The  earliest  known  attempt  to  civilize  tht*  country  was  made  by  the 
Jesuits  in  unsuccessful  efforts  in  ir)S2  to  establish  missions  at  Kl  Paso 
for  converting  and  educating  the  Indians. 

IJetween  1720  and  174«»  mission.s  wen*  cstal)li^lird  in  central  Texas 
bv  Fnmcisctm  fathers  from  Mexirt>.  Other-^,  wliieli  w(Mt»  founded  bv 
the  FnMieli,  remaine<l  in  optMution  till  1'^I*J,  when  thev  were  >up- 
j)resM»d  by  S|)jiin,  an<l  the  In(li:ln«^  ;ullH'rin^  to  tliein  wen'  (li«^J)«M•M'^l. 
The  period  <luring  whieli  Spuniur'!--  mainly  fontmllrd  the  t<»untrv, 
from  l»»t»o  lip  to  the  tlate  of  tin*  Mexican  i<'V<»lutii»n  in  I^L'o.  wus 
notcil  for  the  etlort>  of  tin*  .Ic^^It«^  t(»  <'>tai»li^li  ini-^inn>  at  \arioii> 
places  among  the  Indian^.  FollowiiiLT  tlieir  atti'inpt^  at  Kl  I*a>o  and 
other  |)oint>,  their  mi^^ionarie*^  in  1711  locattd  a  >niall  >cttleinent  in 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  at  the  *»ite  of  tin*  jire^-nt  city  of  San  Antonio. 
then,  as  now,  a  most  ideal  locatii»n.  at  the  head  of  the  S:in  Antonio 
River.  Here  they  built  their  chapel>  of  >tom',  and  --(M-on-tructed  theui 
tL>  to  make  them  serve  at  ome  for  churche-*.  xhooN,  and  d\veHinir>.  a*» 
well  a'^  for  forts  tojiroteet  them  from  the  unconvcrt«'d  Iiiiiian-.  \Vall> 
of  mo>t  of  the>e  buildings  still  exi-^t, -^onie  of  theni.  eon>idcrin;.^  their 
great  age,  comimnitively  well  pres4'rve<l  monuinent«<  of  .b«suit  hardi- 
hoixl  and  eiiterprisi».  ()m»  of  tlit*  ukM  inten'^^ting  i-  "The  Alamo," 
cherished  a*»  the  Thermopyhe  of  Texa^,  and  **tan<ling  almost  perfectly 
outhned  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  in  IV{r»  C\)loneI  Travi**  and  less 
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than  two  hundred  brave  men  of  his  command  were  lieselged  by  several 
thousjiiul  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  and  fell  in  defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican M»tth'r>. 

EFFECTS   UPON    EDUCATION. 

Intermarriage,  a.s  sanctioned  by  the  missionaries,  naturally  perpetu- 
ated a  wi(l«»r  influen<*c  upon  the  growing  population,  while,  as  far  back 
a«^  l^'JT,  the  tenets  of  the  church  were  rooted  in  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  ''Coahuila  and  Texas"  by  the  provision  in  the  constitution 
that  ** the  catechism  of  the  Christian  religion  should  l)e  taught  tn  all 
the  j>rimary  schools  established  in  the  State."  It  was,  however,  long 
after  the  marvelous  work  of  the  missionaries  had  ceitMed  and  their 
>tructure>  had  nearly  all  completely  dec»ayed,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
?*tningely  ass<H*iated  and  religiously  influenced  population  of  Indians, 
Mcxican>  iind  a  large  and  very  different  element  of  American  colo- 
ni<*ts,  that  more  imiK)rtant  educational  results  responded  to  the  progress- 
ive spirit  of  the  American  settlei*s.  These  sturdy  pioneei*s,  impelled 
mainly  by  n»ligious  convictions  unlike  those  which  were  imbibed  by 
the  re-t  of  the  population  and  which  were  require<l  to  l>e  taught  in 
the  mIhmiU.  with  a  predominance  of  teaching  in  Si>anish  over  that 
in  Kn);li«-h,  were  j)rincipally  colonists  of  the  most  intrepid  character, 
with  !e:ul«'i>  fully  alive  to  all  the  advantages  of  education  by  reason  of 
their  exiM'iience  in  the  States  from  which  they  came,  and  who,  on 
arcount  of  their  parti<*ular  religion  and  the  partiality  shown  in  teach- 
in;:  the  Mh<M)|s.  resolved,  when  they  declared  their  independence  of 
Mi'xiro  in  ls;^t;.  "to  establish  l)etter  Mhool.s,"  and  in  order  to  avoid 
direct  taxation  and  for  want  of  more  available  resources  for  such 
object.  aiiihMJ  to  provide  from  the  general  domain  for  a  complete 
^y^tein  of  public  instruction. 

AiiltAKIAN    ENDOWMENTS. 

SjMM  ial  landed  provision  for  ** the  pur|K)>e>  of  education  while  the 
public  tloinain  wa-^  am])le  for  the  purjK>M'"  was  recouimended  by  Pres- 
ident l^iuiai.  and  coinjmnitively  lil>eral  land  grants  were  prompt!}' 
lua-lf  i»\  till-  Texas  Congress,  not  only  for  >ch<M)ls.  but,  as  Lamar  earn- 
e-tl\  -UL^L^'-^tcd.  for  *'the  maintenance  also  of  a  universitv."  This 
a«ti«»n  u:i-  in  the  main  very  proi>erly  confirmed  by  the  State,  as  suc- 
«f--.i  to  th»'  fortune^  of  the  young  Republic,  and  largely  increased 
l»!f\  i-i'-n  \v:i-  «\4-!itually  made  to  compass  the  grand  object  in  view — 
III*-  t  -t:ril:-lini«iit  of  a  coinplct4»  pub|ic<cbool  system,  (Mnbnicing  pri- 
•:.  ti  \  -  I..M.U.  :n  :id«-inir^  and  colU^n.^,  jukI  ji  universitv.  a**  a  «'liiiuix  to 
t;.«  -\  -t.  in  •tii'jinally  c<.ritcnij>lated  by  tin*  foun<ier>  of  the  Uepublic. 
\-  I  j».-^  '.1.  :!i-j)iralion  of  the  Kcpublic\  exainj>lc. the  State  has  pro- 
•   '    *  ••     .   iii;i::niti«  «*nt  ••«iucational   fuinl   by   making  appropriations 

'J  ,   r.jT  »  <_-..•..  r.'.ojNHijHNi  :i4n»^  of  land  fortiic  fi-cc  >cbooU,  of  which 
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about  one-half  only  has  been  sold;  besides  granting  about  4,000,000 
acres  directly  to  the  counties,  and  2,000,000  acres  (as  the  grant  was 
reduced)  to  the  State  University,  additional  to  the  50  leagues  (221,400 
acres)  granted  by  the  Republic  and  confirmed  by  the  State  to  the 
university,  of  which  grants  a  large  portion  of  the  State  and  county 
lands  and  some  2,000,000  acres  of  the  university  lands  ronmin  unsold. 
The  State  besides  has  granted  an  aggregate  of  some  38,()()(),(>00  acres 
in  subsidies  for  railroads. 

At^^eupts  to  increase  the  land  grants  to  the  University  of  Texas 
have  failed  at  several  recent  sessions  of  the  logislaturo.  The  State 
having  several  million  acres  of  unappropriated  domain  it  was  proiK)sed 
to  grant  large  quantities  of  it  in  about  fair  proportions  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  free  schools,  but  the  proposition  was  not  regarded  with 
the  favor  it  deser\'ed.  In  one  instance  it  met  with  a  counter  prop- 
osition by  a  member  of  the  house  to  devote  the  entire  domain  to  the 
free  schools,  which  would  have  been  not  only  unfair  to  the  university 
but  a  great  injustice  to  the  as\'lums  and  other  State  institutions  entitled 
to  at  least  some  share  in  a  bounty  not  likely  to  Ix)  recouped  for  them 
from  any  other  source. 

EDUCATIONAL   RESOURCES. 

Since  its  endowment  the  permanent  school  fund  has  provided  for 
school  expenditures  amounting  to  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  now  has  about  $8,000,0<X)  in  bonds  and  some  §17,(XM),(MM)  of  interest- 
bearing  land  notes,  which  with  cash  and  unsold  lands  constitute  a 
present  value  of  at  least  ♦oO,(MM),(MM>,  or  |K)ssihly  over  !?♦;(),()( H)jm)(), 
according  to  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  lands.  The  vnhw  of  the 
county  school  funds  will  aggregate  :?1S,(M)ojhm)  to  :?*2()jm)o,ooo.  The 
revenues  of  the  free  public  schools  an»  derived  mainly  from  a  *'s<h()ol- 
fund  tax,"  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  >upph'!nented  by  interest 
on  bonds  and  on  land  notes,  pr<K'ee<ls  of  leases  of  school  lands,  and  1 
percent  of  the  j)ermanent  school  fund,  which  is  nMjuired  by  recent 
constitutional  amendment  to  Ik^  transferred  aniuiallv  to  the  available 
school  fund. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  State  Univei-sity,  derived  mainly  from 
sales  of  university  lands  and  invested  in  bonds,  amounts  to  alK)ut 
$GOO,<XK),  and  with  the  university  lands  constitutors  its  entire  endow- 
ment, which  may  l)c  estimated  at  a  value  of  from  5^^,000  j  k  h  >  to  J!^:>.(  H  m  >,(  k  M), 
according  to  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  lands.  The  available  resources 
of  the  university  embract*  rei^eipts  from  leases  of  university  lands, 
from  interest  payments  on  land  sales,  from  interest  on  State  Itonds, 
and  from  matriculation  fees  of  university  students,  with  such  ap])ro- 
priations  as  nmy  l>e  added  by  the  l^islature. 
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UNIVERSITY   MANAGEMENT. 

As  will  bo  soon  in  the  narrative  presented,  a  most  eventful  perio< 
in  the  history  of  the  State  University  was  that  of  the  **  war  and  recon 
stnirtioii."  when  its  interests  were  largely  subordinated  by  use  of  it 
funds  !»y  tlie  State  for  political  emergencies;  and  it  will  be  seen  al 
alon^  ill  its  history  how  the  institution  suffered  under  State  adminis 
t  rat  ion  of  its  affairs,  and  how  its  resources  have  been  diverted  by  thi 
Stat4\  and  not  always  restored.  Not  until  recently,  after  itithe; 
in(litT(T('nt  State  management,  have  the  regents  been  allowed  to  con 
trot  the  university  lands.  No  university  tax  has  l>een  granted,  and 
stnm^oly  onough,such  a  proposition  has  never  lieen  seriously  presses 
u|)on  th(>  legislature,  although  the  tax  is  greatly  needed  and  clearl; 
within  th('  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

All  o\  (>r  the  South,  in  Texas  onlv  a  little  less  than  in  the  othe 
Southern  States,  the  ravages  of  war  left  a  blighting  influence  whici 
liji-^  Imm'ii  liurdor  to  overcome  than  the  difficulty  the  French  experi 
i'lu'vd  in  mooting  the  exactions  and  immense  tribute  required  of  then 
by  tlu'  Pru-Hsians.  The  millions  of  money  paid  by  the  French  and  ill 
tlu'ir  sirrilicos  of  life  and  property,  with  the  autonomy  of  their  Gov 
iTiinh'iit.  liowov«T,  retained,  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  lofl 
by  tlir  S>uth  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  <*apital  invested  in  slaves,  aii< 
coiiMMjuiMit  suddonly  dopn»ciated  property  values  of  all  kinds. 

TIIK    FREE   SCHOOLS   AND  TIIE   UNIVERSITY. 

KMuratioii  iHMiijr  an  innx>rtant  factor  in  the  affairs  of  government 
•T'lM-nil  ruii(lition.N  in  the  South  should  l)e  l)orne  in  mind  in  tracing  th 
lii-toiy  nf  tMluciititm  in  Texas,  osjwcialh'  in  contrast  with  the  politics 
u-*  \\*'\\  li^  material  Halations  of  more  favored  States  of  the  Union 
A^  will  Im*  M'cn,  and  as  usual  ]H'rhaps  with  most  Stiite  organizations 
tin*  ;r!«Jit  iiui'-s  of  the  iHM)plo  wore  at  first  and  so  long  enamored  witl 
tlh-  •»\"*tfin  of  fn^»  public  M'hools  and  so  impressed  with  their  suffi 
rit-rK  y .  a^  fur  :is  State  provision  for  public  (nluration  should  be  required 
a-  ti»  «li^ri*irurd  tin*  ronconiitant  iin|)ortanco  of  promptly  organizinj 
thf  uiii\  t-r^ity.  And  yi't.  a*»  in  the  matter  of  the  State  capitol,  the; 
\M  v*'  at  lir^t  liU-ial  (•ii<»n<rb  to  mak«'  large  landed  provision,  and  ther 
ua-  'j[v*At  wisdom  in  >urh  pr(»vision  for  i\w  university.  Without! 
|H.«.-i}.I\  -mil  an  in-^titutioii  a^  should  have  l)een  organized  would  no 
♦  \.  i!  N»t  *M-  4'-tal»li-lH'(l.  a>  indi'iHl  none  was  for  over  half  a  centur 
afr«  :  til*  K«  puMir  nf  'I^'xa-^  >*'t  tlir  State  h  lt*sson  by  granting  r»0  scjuar 
1-  tuT  .•  -  "f  tlh'  jMiMir  tlouiain  for  <^u^h  an  o^^tabli.^^hnient:  while  with  it 
il.";.Lr^»  t!i.»  ^Taiit  r»*rnain«'d  «-o  lontr  unpr<Klu('tiv(\  it  is  destined  in  th 
»;■!  ••  •  iTiMii  iif  \a!u«'-  with  tin*  <:rowtli  <»f  tho  State  to  eventuate  in 
mjo  r  ':.  i:.'!iiri«  «iil  and  far  nioii*  available  (>ii<lowiiient.  Thi^  may  hap 
|..  !  .  .1-  i-  to  Im*  hujH-.l.  in  iiUH-h  thf  *<U!H'  way  that  Cornell  I'niversity  ha 
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been  splendidly  endowed  b}'  means  of  the  Federal  land  grant  utilized  for 
it  by  Mr.  Cornell.  At  all  events  a  grand  opportunity  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented for  some  great  capitalist  to  serve  the  University  of  Texas  as 
Mr.  Cornell  served  the  Cornell  institution;  or  if  not  disposed  to  be 
quite  so  liberal,  to  at  least  combine  l)eneficcnce  with  individual  benefit 
by  purchasing  and  holding  till  moro  valuable  the  2,()(M),0O()  acres  of 
university  lands  and  sharing  the  profit-^  of  the  investment  with  the 
university. 

As  to  the  free  schools,  it  is  noticeable  that  while  in  Louisiana,  and 
perhaps  some  other  States,  there  was  at  first  op|K>sition  to  the  organi- 
zation even  of  such  schools,  there  seems  never  to  have  Ihh»ii  any  objec- 
tion to  the  system  anywhere  in  Texas  l>efore  or  since  the  civil  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  State  has  ever  been  disiK)*4e<l  to  lilwrally  maintain 
the  free  schools  by  every  ix)ssible  means;  and  as  latterly  it  has  l>een 
made  to  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  land  commissioner  that  all 
that  was  left  or  supposed  to  be  left  of  the  land  was  due  to  the  school 
fund,  and  a**  that  fund  is  interpreted,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  }>e 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  free  common  schools,  fuilher  provision  for 
the  university  from  some  other  source  than  additional  land  gi-ants 
has  l>een  suggested  in  the  university's  Ix'half.  Great  stress  is  jwr- 
ticularly  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  State  gninting  a  sj)ecial  tax 
for  the  university  su<*h  as  Michigan  and  some  other  StaU^s  have  pro- 
vided, and  wisely,  as  shown  by  the  results,  for  the  supiK)rt  of  their 
State  universities.  Illustrious  examples  of  the  good  effects  of  State 
and  Federal  aid  to  State  universities  in  inrtu(»nciiig  private  benefac- 
tions are  instanc<Hl  in  the  action  of  Ht»gtMit  BracktMi ridge  and  others, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  l)ehalf  of  the  Universitv  of  Texas,  and  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  action  of  Mrs.  l*hoel>e  Hearst  and  others  in  l)ehalf 
of  other  State  univ(»rsities. 

CMVKItSITV    I)KVEI/)rMENT. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  universiu*  is  ifreatlv  in  lu^ed  of  means  for  its 
more  pra<*tical  outfit  and  d<*velopni(»nt,  such  as  a  firepnwif  t)uilding 
for  the  library,  a  nuiseum,  a  gymnasium,  dormitories,  and  other 
improvements,  but,  more  ini|H)rtant  than  all.  a  finely  etjuipped  science 
hall  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  arts  and  >cien<eN.  in  which  might 
properly  be  included  a  de|)artment  of  nni'-ic:  and  in  theabsenc«M)f  any 
provision  for  such  a  Uk)!!  by  the  State  it  is  hoinul  that  it  may  come  as 
a  l)enefaction  from  sonu*  friend  of  the  univer'-itv.  Of  course,  not 
every  institution  can  have  all  the  facilities  it  ne<»ds  on  a  grand  scale, 
but  all  i)retending  to  lie  first-class  universities  should  Ik?  i>rovided 
with  at  least  the  most  important  of  them.  The  sci<»nce  hall  e.MiHvially 
would  st^eni  to  lie  mon»  than  a  desidenitum  a  n«'<*essity  for  comjK»ti- 
tion  in  university  i)restige  and  success.  It  would  se^Mu,  Ukk  in  this 
age  of  marvelous  n^velations  in  si'ience,  jiarticularly  in  electricity. 
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that  >urh  an  establish lucnt  should  l)c  located  at  Austin,  where  ittj 
iMMH'tit^  can  1h»  most  advantageously  combined  with  those  of  othei 
de|Kirt incuts  of  the  university,  so  that  the  students  need  not  go  else- 
where to  ri'iU'h  first -class  facilities  for  the  highest  scientific  as  well  ae 
litenirv  attainments. 

a)NTRA8TED   UNIVERSmr    FACILITIES. 

With  all  the  university's  resources,  Texas  legislators  are  in  erroi 
if  they  think  that  it  is  endowed,  as  it  can  and  should  be,  to  compete 
with  other  prominent  institutions  of  the  country,  much  less  witl 
those  of  Kun>|N':  nor  should  they  fail  to  realize  that  without  relatively 
ath^iuate  endowment  and  facilities  at  their  home  institution  Texas 
studeiiiN.  *:\i'U  as  well  as  Iwyn,  will  continue  to  be  attracted  abroad 
in  <(Ui*^t  of  the  highest  university  advantages,  taking  with  tfaem 
hundretU  of  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  State  annually  for  the 
e.\jx'nM'>  of  tht»ir  education.  Nor  should  the  people  generally  sup- 
l>o**(*  for  a  inonient  that  their  university,  with  all  the  grandly  planned 
rexMirre-*,  is  rii'h,  or  even  comparable  in  equipment  with  other  first- 
i-la**-*  univ«'r«»ities.  I^t  them  reflect,  for  instance,  upon  the  fact  of  a 
>in^^le  outlay  of  some  :i(2jKN),<NNj  for  a  free  nmscum  of  art^nd  science 
for  the  rniver>ity  of  Pennsylvania,  not  to  mention  other  compara- 
tively errand  outfits  of  various  other  universities.  And  as  to  European 
iii>titiitii>n«»,  "  How  many  of  our  people,''  says  a  distinguished  univer- 
>ity  pre-ulent,  "know  that  one  of  the  minor  universities  of  Great 
Britain  Un^  recently  completed  a  collegiate  Imilding  at  a  cost  of 
>^L',  j:;«',«HMi.  not  to  s|H»ak  of  the  sf4,(MH),(HH)  that  were  put  in  the  poly- 
tirhnit  mil  at  Charlottenburg^  Let  us  remcmln'r,"  ho  adds,  ^Hhatihc 
riehe^t  of  <iur  edunitional  institutions  has  an  income  not  much  lai^r 
than  that  nf  a  «»ingle  one  of  t\w  24  colleges  constituting  the  University 
of  i  )xforil/' 

Tine    TNIVERSITY    IN    l»C)LITirS. 

In  thi'  ii|H»rt  to  (fovernor  KolnTts  prepared  !>y  Col.  Ashlwl  Smith, 
a-  |ni-i.liiit  of  the  lM»ard  of  regents,  in  January,  18S,S,  a  few  months 
;if!»r  tiji-  tir  -t  iiniveisity  faculty  had  l>een  completed  and  the  institu- 
ri«»!i  \\:i-  !Pi  M|M-i-:ttioM.  t4*iii|K»nirily  oc<*upying  rooms  in  the  State  capi- 
t'il.  ;ir.  :/:v«ri  the  fttjlowinj.^  interestiM«r  statements  an<l  reflections  upon 
!ii«   |H»1  t'i  I!  •jiii'-tii»n^  atfecting  tht»  university: 

I    •  '    u  wiiiih   iiift   ht-t  .VufcTUsi   iiriMluinx^I  the  i)rin<-i]>les  of  the  Dcmo- 

■      •      •  ^:  '.--..I  x\iiir  \i  i-h«-*.  ;iiiil  thriw  f«>rth  !•»  the  wt»rl«l  their  inaii<late  in 

•    '"  •      :   .I'l   rill      Tli.it  iiiaii'hileri.iuiTiiiri^;  ihr  iiiiivrrsity  is  in  tht^sowordi 

.  -    •   .  ■'    ■!  trii    I'la^fiiMii .  . 

V  '.V  •    !.  ■  ..ir«' tf,;it  :i  liln-rii  ]iro\  i>.i«iii  -hmiM   In*  niatle  to  eiiilow  with  th( 

-  -•  apart  l-iT  thi-  ]i;i\iiHMit  nf  th«-  public  <lcbt,  or  the  prot-eetlri  of  the 
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sales  of  the  same,  the  State  University  and  its  branches.  *  *  *  We  further 
declare  that  the  debts  due  the  university  and  common-school  funtls  of  TexaH  denom- 
inated as  of  'doubtful  validity'  should  be  recognized  and  paid  with  the  interest  due 
tliereon. 

*'  Art.  10.  We  favor  the  fullest  education  of  the  masses,  white  and  colored,  in  sepa- 
rate common  schools,  and  the  advanced  education  of  the  youths  of  our  country  in 
our  higher  schools  and  State  University.*' 

The  report  adds: 

The  platform  rebukes  the  assurance  of  individuals  who  affect  to  bo  wiser  than  the 
people  by  saying  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  establinhing  a  university  of  the  first 
class.  By  c*onnecting  in  one  sentence  and  one  iH>minon  view  common  Bchoolu  and 
the  university,  it  rebukes  the  shallow  judfnnent  which  fancien  that  then*  i»  inconnist- 
ency  or  rivalry  in  fostering  at  the  same  time  common  whf>olH  and  the  university. 
The  people  of  Texas  command  in  their  constitution  that  the  legislature  nhall  estab- 
lish a  university  of  the  first  class.  The  great  I)em(x*ratic  {mrty,  speaking  for  the 
entire  State,  embracing  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ]M)litical  |)artieH,  in  thesis  articU^s  of 
their  platform  declare  that  the  time  is  now  (*ome  and  demand  to  establish  now  Huch 
university  of  tlie  first  class.  The  means  to  carry  their  will  into  offei't  lie  idle  in  the 
treasury,  and  their  use  for  this  noble  purix>»*»  will  not  add  one  cent  to  the  public 
taxes.  The  people  will  take  no  eilui'ational  Htar\'eling,  no  institution  big  in  name  but 
meager  in  perfonuance.  They  demand  a  university  to  Xye  now  orgatiize<l  in  a  man- 
ner and  on  a  basis  soon  to  be  develo|)eil  int<»  an  institution  on  the  high  level  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  knowledge  in  the  whole  world;  a  university  whose  instruc- 
tion, absolutely  free,  shall  offer  to  every  child  in  the  State,  |>oor  or  rich,  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  power  to  the  individual,  and,  in  the  aggregate^  power  inherent  and 
indefeasible  to  the  magnificent  imperial  State  of  Texas. 

Several  years  later  Dr.  T.  D.  Wooton  in  his  report,  iis  president  of 
the  board,  made  to  Governor  Ireland,  alludes  to  the  action  of  the 
dominant  politi(*al  party  in  the  State  as  follows: 

In  (conclusion,  the  regents  take  pleasun*  in  calling  attention  to  the  acti<»ii  <>f  the 
Dem<x*ratic  conventitm  i»onvene<l  at  (lalvestoii  August  12,  18Sl>.  That  iin|x>Hin^  IhkIv 
of  n»pre«entative  men,  with  singular  unanimity,  adoptc<l  th»»  follnwin^j  a.**  a  plank  in 
the  Democratic  State  platform:  **  We  congratulate  the  i>eople  of  Texas  uiH>n  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  our  State  rniversity,  and  we  n*<'oniincnd  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  remove  the  same,  as  far  as  {Missiblc,  inmi  all  {Kilitical  influences,  and 
that  its  pn)jH?rties  and  revenm-s  shall  Ih»  strictly  guanle<l,  im'reasiMl,  and  f(»sten*<l  so 
far  as  it  can  l)e  done  without  taxation  u|K)n  the  {>eople.*' 

It  is  believed  that  every  re<iuest  ma<le  in  this  n*|K)rt  is  in  strict  amfoniiity  in  letter 
and  spirit  with  the  action  of  the  (lalveston  ctmvention.  The  incoriH»rati<>n  of  the 
Ujard  of  regents  will  remove  the  university,  *'as  far  as  |K»Ksible,  fnmi  all  {M)litical 
influences,*'  and  the  repayment  c»f  the  money  advance*!  to  the  Pniirie  View  Normal 
School,  the  rei»ayment  of  the  money  Iwrrowi^l  by  the  State  fn)m  the  university,  the 
recognition  of  the  warrants  receivisl  in  |>ayment  for  university  lands,  the  continua- 
tion o(  theStatt»*s  title  for  the  iH^nelit  of  the  university  when*  the  same  is  in  dispute, 
an«l  the  investment  of  the  rvgency  with  the  right  to  make  alisolute  leasi^  and  sales 
(»f  the  univeniity  lands,  tLXv  all  in  harmony  with  the  platfonn  when  it  declares  that 
'*  its  [the  university's]  pro|)erties  and  revenues  shall  im  strictly  giuinl(>il,  increased, 
and  f(jstere<l.*'  The  regents  furthermore  believe  tluit  every  re<iuest  in  this  report  can 
begrmnted  **  without  taxation  UjMm  the  people."  Nothing  has  been  aske<l  for  except 
such  things  as  have  previously  been  granted  or  such  as  follow  logically  from  previous 
grants. 
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STATE  SOVEREIGNTT  AND  UBEBALmr. 

<\TUiinly  the  soverei^ty  of  this  ^oat  State  should  be  more  ear- 
nestly invoked  through  the  legislature  to  take  the  university  more 
fully  to  heart  as  a  '^child  of  the  State ^^  and  provide  by  special  act, 
!»:-  fiy  constitutional  amendment  if  necessary,  to  make  its  endowment 
more  fruitful  and  actively  available,  either,  as  suggested,  by  estab- 
li>hin^r  a  university  tax,  granting  additional  lands,  or  a  certificate  of 
in(leht<*riii<»ss,  or  by  issuing  for  the  university's  benefit,  say,  three  or 
four  or  even  five  million  dollars  5  per  cent  twenty  to  fifty  year  bonds 
and  holding  the  university  lands  in  trust  for  the  interest  and  sinkiiig 
fund  and  eventual  payment  of  the  bonds  by  means  of  the  increased 
valu«*  of  the  lands.    Thus  secured  by  the  pledge  of  2,000,000  acres, 
h'ax'il  u>  they  i*ould  be  at  3  cents  an  acre,  and  producing  an  annual 
rrvrniK*  of  :S4*»<)j.N»o,  no  )>etter  security  could  be  offered  for  investmant 
TIh*  Stat4'  would  not  have  to  pay  the  bonds,  and  the  institution  wiUbe 
at  onr<'  provided  with  available  funds  ample,  with  other  univerntj 
resourc4's.  for  the  establishment  of  all  departments  necessary  to  make 
it  **a  tirst-elass  university:"'  and  in  the  meantime  its  lands  will  have 
Ummi  res4*rved  from  sale    till  their    triple   and  possibly  quadruple 
enhun(*eni(*nt  in  value  will  make  them  the  source  of  large  available 
n*venu4'>'  uiid  u  most  magnificent  fund  for  the  university's  permanent 
endownirnt.    Thus  without  outlay  from  the  State  the  university,  instead 
of  lM*in^'.  us  claimecU  *Mand  poor"'  on  account  of  the  sluggish  availa- 
bility of  its  resouives«  would  \h}  ^'  land  rieh,''  and  would  at  once  be  con- 
st it  ut^MJ  tlir  rrowning  ^lory  of  the  State's  grand  educational  system. 

Ill  the  UKiin,  it  will  l»c  seen  that  Texas  htis  l>een  fairly  liberal  in  the 
pr«»iiiotion  of  public  education,  and,  uirordin^  to  oflieial  records,  the 
Stati*  ui*\\  jniys  annually  over  5iHjH>«),(M)^»  for  the  expenses  of  her  pub- 
lie  >«h<M»ls  und  e<lueation  of  her  children.  StilK  nuich  remains  to  be 
done  to  fully  and  wisely  utilize  existing  resources,  more  especially 
tlioM*  of  the  university,  to  keep  the  State  in  pace  with  educational 
pro;rr«'«"«  ;rcnenilly  and  in  line  with  her  natunil  importance  as  the 
^Tfjit  Knipin*  State  of  the  South,  and  eventually,  i^rhaps,  of  the 
I'liiuii. 


Chapter  II. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Interest  in  education  dates  far  back  in  the  history  of  Texas,  involv- 
ing the  work  of  the  missionary  with  that  of  the  soldier  and  civilian  in 
the  gradual  rapprochement  to  higher  civilization  and  modern  methods 
of  government.  The  period  during  which  the  Sjmniards  occupied  the 
territory,  from  1690  until  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1820,  known  as 
the  ^'Mission  period,"  was  remarkable  for  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit^i, 
in  which  they  were  as  aggressive  as  they  were  zealous  to  establish 
their  settlements  for  the  education  as  well  as  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

From  1690  to  1820,  1836,  1845,  and  1876  are  marked  periods  in  the 
history  of  Texas.  Beginning  with  the  Mission  period,  they  embrace 
the  Texas  revolution  up  to  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  in  1836,  the  passing  of  the  Republic*  to  American 
statehood  in  1845,  the  existence  of  the  State  government  as  affected  !)y 
secession  and  rehabilitation  following  the  civil  war  up  to  1876,  when 
the  present  organic  law  went  into  oj>eration. 

THE    REPUBLIC   OF  TEXAS. 

In  1827  the  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  organized, 
part  of  which  in  1836  estal)lished  its  indepeiuh'nce  as  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  in  1845  was  admitted  into  the  AnnM-ican  Tnion;  with 
reserved  control,  however,  of  almost  all  of  its  public  domain,  from 
which  large  provision  has  lx»en  made  by  landed  endowment  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

The  constitution  of  the  Mexic^an  State  providetl  a^  follows: 

In  ail  the  townfl  of  the  State  a  fiuitable  number  of  primary  hM*h<>(>lH  slmll  \h*  I'sta})- 
lifiheil,  wherein  Rliall  l)e  taught  n*ading,  writing,  and  arithmetii*,  tluM^attihiHtn  of  the 
ChriHtian  religion,  a  brief  and  pimple  explanation  of  the  (Nmntitution  of  the  State  and 
that  of  the  Ri*public,  therighta  and  dutit^  of  man  in  H(x>iety,  and  whatever  el>M>  may 
conduce  to  the  l)etter  e(lucati«)n  of  youth.  The  Heminarit»H  mo«*t  riNpiinMl  for  afford- 
ing the  public  the  nieana  of  infftruction  in  the  8c*iencee  and  arta  ui^eful  ti»  the  State, 
and  wherein  the  conatitotion  slial)  lie  fully  explained,  phall  l)eeetablii(he<l  in  suitable 
placeH,  and  in  pro|)ortion  as  circuniatancea  go  on  permitting.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  with  this  view  alao,  to  fai'ilitate  the 
Banie,  CongresB  shall  form  a  general  plan  of  education  and  regulate,  by  meana  of 
statutes  and  laws,  all  that  {tertaina  to  thb  most  important  subject. 

2a 
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COLONIZATION  GRANTS. 

C'<il(>iLiz»ti(>n  ))oin|r  de8ircd,  not  only  for  the  settlement  and  improve- 
nK'iit  of  tho  country,  but  also  for  protection  from  the  Indians,  offers 
t4)  ruloiiio  of  lar^  grants  of  land  in  Mexican  leagues,  some  of  them 
rlcvni  lr:i(ru(*s  oach  as  offered  by  the  new  Republic,  naturally  attracted 
nuiiHToiiN  settlers  from  the  American  States,  a  league  Inking  4,428 
a<T(*^  <{uito  t'mnigh  to  excite  the  spirit  of  adventurous  Americans. 
A>*  :t  result  (»f  their  settlements  the  bold  and  considerate  pioneers  soon 
)N*^r:in  to  urpuiize  schools  as  well  as  churches  as  necessary  means  for 
th(*  iii>tni(tion  and  moral  training  of  their  children.  The  first  Ameri* 
(*an  mIkmiI  was  ()|N'ned  in  182S  in  the  settlement  known  as  San  Antonio 
d«'  Ii4*\:tr.  but  was  under  Spanish  supervision,  and  a  Spanish  school 
w:i«>  cNtuMi'^hcd  al»out  the  same  time  in  the  same  settlement. 

RAISINC}  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

A**  the  American  population  increased,  the  government  of  the  Men- 
can  State  w:is  prompted  to  issue  a  decree  in  1829  for  raising  funds  for 
the  e^tai'li-hiiient  of  schools  in  each  department— Bexar,  Brazos,  and 
Nut'o^nliM  h«'<«  to  \h}  conducted  on  the  Ijanc^astrian  or  student  monitor 
>y>teiii,  in  whii'h  the  public  were  to  lie  taught  ^'in  reading,  writing, 
aritliiiittir.  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion*  and  all  of  Akerman's 
ciite«lii«.in^  of  arts  and  sciences.*'  The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each 
-rho<il  wa^  tix<*<l  at  Jsl.Mi,  and  the  general  school  expenses  were  pro- 
vi«li'«l  for  by  Treating  a  fund  in  the  capital  of  each  department,  to  be 
>u|»|»liUHiite«L  when  necessary,  by  loans  from  municipal  funds,  and 
<\  •  II  fill  tlnr.  if  neechMl,  l»y  loans  of  State  rents,  subject  to  be  restored 
to  tli«-  Stat»'  at^rnts.  This  was  virtually  the  Iwginning  of  a  public- 
••rliiMil  -\-trin.  thoujrh  not  entirely  of  free  schools,  as  gratis  tuition 
\\a^  alliiwitl  to  not  over  tive  indigent  students  in  each  school,  the 
rliar)/f  for  i  it  her  pupiU  being  5?14  a  year  while  learning  the  first  rudi- 
nirrit-  till  tlii'V  roniinenced  to  write,  and  ?ls  a  vear  for  the  rest  of 
til*  ii  atti  inlaiM-e.  Another  provision  was  that  each  student  educated 
in  tli.  •'•  -!aMi^hin«'iit  "  was  re<|uire<l  on  leaving  to  i)ay  >>1() '' gratitude 
iiM'ii-  \  .  I- 'J  ii'wanling  the  teacher  at  the  end  <»f  his  contnu't.-'  It  was 
•.li'.-.  iii;.ijtl\  t»-MHM>nirily  provided  that  until  the  Lan<'astrian  s<.*hools 
rfi.T  i'it«»  ••!».  ratii»n  the  teacher'**  pay  >hould  lie  but  J?.'>oo  a  year  and  $6 
|»-  I  pipil  t'-r  j^M'atitnd*'  money.  The  LaiKJistrian  system,  however, 
\\:t'  •)  .t  I  .  ..  1 1--^.  Mipj  ill  is.io  the  legislatun*  provided  for  the  organi- 
/;i!!«"    <■!  -  \  a<l<litional  '•rhooU. 

TIIF    MIhM)|.S    NOT   SATISFA<TOKY. 

I  '  -'  'I.'-  i';i-iin.  inainl\  ]MM-haps  UvauM*  the  tuition  in  Knglish  was 
It  T  ..  ,  j  I-  with  that  in  Spaiii-h,  the  Texa^'  portion  of  the  i)eople 
^"  •  -iti-ti.il  :{u*\  Ih'M  a  rotivention  in  \^IV2  at  San  Felipe  de 
.\..'t:i;.  Mi  •  h.  th«iii;:li  strongly  denoun<*ed  by  the  Castilian  i>opulation 
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as  disloyal,  boldly  petitioned  the  State  fjfovernment  for  an  endowment 
to  establish  primary  schools  for  the  better  education  of  their  children. 
The  memorial,  which  is  interesting  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  earliest  settlers,  as  submitted  to  the  governor  and  legislature,  was 
as  follows: 

To  his  excdUncy  the  governor  and  the  honoralUe  the  legislature  of  the  free  and  sovereign 

State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas: 

The  inhabitants  of  Texas,  represented  by  delegates  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing known  their  wants  to  the  supreme  government,  and  assembled  in  general  (x>n- 
vention  in  the  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  respc<*tfully  represent  that  from  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Texas  up  to  the  present  time  no  step  has  l)een  taken  to 
enoounige  public  education,  and  to  create  a  fund  exclusively  devoted  to  that  object 
They  would  respectfully  suggest  that  intelligence  w  the  main  pillar  of  republican 
institutions,  and  that  without  it  no  n'public  can  l>e  long-live<l;  that  in  every  well- 
regulated  community  where  free  principlen  predominate  e<hu-ation  among  every  class 
of  society  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  patriotic  statenman;  that  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texan,  heretofore  ho  lil)eral  and  even  munificent  in 
grants  of  land  to  individuals,  will,  it  is  ho|HHl,  be  equally  hc>  in  the  grant  of  laud  for 
so  useful  and  patriotic  an  effort  as  will  Ix?  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  society.  Under  these  considerations  your  memorialists  pray  a  grant  of 
as  many  leagues  of  lan<l  for  the  promotion  of  iMhuation  an  the  k'gislature,  in  its  liber- 
ality, shall  think  proper  to  bestow,  to  be  made  to  Texas  as  the  foundation  of  a  fund 
for  the  futufe  encouragement  of  primary  si'hools  in  Texas,  in  which  will  Ixi  taught 
the  Gutilian  and  English  languages;  and  they  further  pray  that  the  said  grants  be 
made  to  the  ayuntamientoe  in  Texas,  for  the  use  and  l)enetit  of  the  |>eople  in  Texas, 
and  for  the  object  aforesaiil,  with  the  express  condition  that  the  said  lands  sliall 
not  be  soUl  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  the  voice  of  the  pt»ople  In?  taken  then»on; 
and  your  memorialists  conclude  with  a  declaration  of  their  attachment  to  the  li^'pub- 
lic  of  Mexico,  and  of  their  devotion  to  the  Fwleral  constitution,  and  also  to  that  of 

Ckwhuila  and  Texas. 

Lb  Sassier,  <  'hainnnn  pnt  trmp^pre. 

Following  this,  what  appears  to  have  l)cen  the  hist  endowment  of 
schools  by  the  Mexican  State  was  lui  appropriation  hv  decree  of  May 
23,  1833,  of  four  sitios  (17,713  acres)  for  the  support  of  primary  schoob 
in  the  department  of  NaeogdcH-hes. 

In  1833  also  a  decree  was  issued  cn»utin^  ttt/untos  (l>oards),  who  were 
charged  with  the  care  and  distribution  of  sehcx)!  funds  and  pro- 
viding for  schools  and  teaehers.  But  no  j^pecial  progress  was  made 
toward  establishing  a  thorough  public-school  system,  and  according  to 
a  report  of  the  Mexican  c*ommissioner,  Almonte,  there  were  only  three 
schools  in  operation  in  Texas,  whih»  still  a  Mexican  provin<»e,  in  1834. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  Brazos,  another  on  Ued  Kiver,  and  the  other 
in  San  Antonio.  In  1844  the  people  of  San  Antonio  concluded  that 
the  city  should  provide  a  public  school  for  that  municiiNility,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  the  old  court  room  l>e  utilized  for  school  as 
well  as  court  purposes;  but  this  was  not  effected  till  184tl,  when  some 
lots  set  apart  by  the  city  for  school  sites  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  for  improving  the  building  suitably  for  a  school  as  well  as  court 
house. 
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SOHOOI^  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

T\u'  iKH*cs8ity  of  providing  for  education  was  impressed  at  nearly 
every  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  government.  In  the  decla- 
ration of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1886 
at  Washington,  Tex.,  it  was  complained  that  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
had  fulled  to  establish  any  public  sj'stem  of  education,  though  poe- 
sesM.*(l  of  almost  boundless  land  resources,  and  ^^  although  it  is  an 
axiom  in  political  sc-ience  that  unless  a  people  are  educated  it  is  idle  to 
exixii't  the  rontinuance  of  civil  libert}'  or  the  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment.'* Ac<*ordingly  the  Congress  of  the  new  Republic  was  required 
to  provide  by  law  a  general  system  of  education,  and  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  this  wise  provision  and  increased  immigration  numerous  schools 
wen*  o{K*ned.  In  June,  1837,  President  Houston  approved  the  char- 
ters of  Independence  Academy  and  the  Universit}'  of  San  Augustine, 
both  in  Sun  Augustine  Count}*,  and  Washington  College,  near  the 
town  of  Washington,  on  the  Brazos.  The  charters  provided  that  they 
should  l»e  uc(*essiblc  to  all  students,  irrespective  of  religion  or  politics. 
The  pro{)erty  of  such  institutions  was  generally  but  not  always 
exempt<*d  from  taxation,  and  in  some  cases  special  provision  was  made 
for  l)iblii*ul  instruction  where  the  charters  were  for  the  benefit  of  col- 
leg<*s  to  U*  established  under  church  auspices.  In  other  instances  the 
charters  pn>hibitcd  the  sale  of  intoxicants  near  the  school  premises. 

l*KOVII>INU   FOR   **  COLLEGES  OK  UNIVERSITIES.'' 

Th(*  rir*^t  suggestion  of  a  State  university  was  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Kcpublir  of  April  I3«  1838,  which  was  referred  to  a  special 
4'onniiittee,  but  wa<  not  re|K)rtcd  liack  for  considcnition.  Following 
tiii>  4:iiii«*  a  nM'oniniendution  l)y  President  Lamnr,  in  1839,  that  an 
u>rniriaii  appropriation  Ih*  made  while  the  publi<'  domain  was  ample, 
for  the  piiriM>ses  of  education,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
univer«»it y.  An  a<-t  accordingly  was  passed  gmnting  3  leagues  (13,284 
iuTe>>  to  t-ach  eounty  for  establishing  a  primary  sehool  or  academy  in 
th(*  county,  antl  .'»o  leagues  (:^21.4<.M)  acres)  for  the  establishment  3nd 
endow  inriit  of  two  colleges  or  universities,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the 
other  ill  tin-  western  |>art  of  the  State.  About  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent I^iiiiar  approved  a  charter  for  the  College  of  Ue  Kalb  in  Red 
l{i\«M*  <  *ouiit\ .  and  in  Is44>  an  act  was  passed  to  est^iblish  Kuterville 
i  *oll«-;:i-,  in  Fayette  C  ounty.  A  nunilK»r  of  private  and  denominational 
mIhxiN  uir»'  iliartenHl  by  the  Kepublic,  and  subsequently  others  by 

the  >t;it.-. 

PROVISION    FOR   ITHLir   SCHOOLS. 

I'll*-  Stall-  (-on«.titution  of  IMfi,  the  lir>t  in  oiH»nition  after  the  pass- 
in;/  «»f  till*  kfpublic,  cont^iined  the  follow  in};  provisions  regarding  the 

puMii    -•  h«M»N: 

N  ».-«•!. tr.i;    iiffiL-iMi  iii  knowliilici*  U'inir  «i«entiai  tn  the  i»n'eer\'atioii  of  the  rights 
ai.'l  .iU.rti'^  "f  i!ji'  |4^i|i1i',  it  ^hall  )«•  tin*  iliity  <•!  th«*  li>ri''latun^  of  thin  State  to 
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make  saitable  provimons  for  the  support  and  maintenanoe  of  public  schools.  *  *  * 
The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  shall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property.  And  it 
shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set  apart  one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  State  derivable  from  taxation  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  free  public  schools,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting 
said  fund  to  any  other  use;  and  until  such  time  at«  the  leginlatnre  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  the  fund  thus 
created  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  passe<l  to  the  credit  of  the  free 
common  school  fund. 

No  allusion  was  made  in  this  constitution  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  university,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  convention  being  mainly 
concerned  about  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  State  incident  to  the 
transition  of  the  young  Republic  into  the  American  Union. 

An  act  of  the  State  legislature  of  1854  appropriated  $2,000,000  of 
5  per  cent  bonds  in  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools,  to  be  called  the  ''special  school  fund,'"  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  distributed  for  the  general  l)enefit  of  the  public 
schools. 

In  1840  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  increased  the  land  grant  to 
counties  for  school  purposes  by  granting  another  league,  making  in 
all  4  leagues  (17,712  acres)  for  each  county,  and  provided  that  it 
should  be  divided,  one-half  for  scientiKc  endowment  of  an  academic 
school  and  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  common- 
school  districts  in  the  countv. 

THE   FIB8T  STATE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

It  was  not  till  1854  that  a  regular  system  of  free  schools  wius  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State,  the  first  school  l)oing  opt^ned  in  Sun  Antonio. 
The  offic*e  of  State  sujx»rintendent  wius  created  by  the  constitution  of 
1866,  the  superintendent  l>eing  charged  with  the  control  of  the  school 
fund,  subject  to  legislative  regulations.  Since  then  the  superin- 
tendency  has  been  changed  several  times,  the  duties  Inking  imposed 
ex-officially  upon  the  treasurer  and  other  Stiite  ofiicials,  till  the  offic*e, 
after  being  repeatedly  alK)lished  and  revived,  has  Ihmmi  finally  fixed 
by  the  legislature  and  the  deimrtment  of  eihication  established,  with 
an  educational  board,  consisting  at  present  of  the  governor,  comp- 
troller, and  secretary  of  state,  with  the  State  sui)erintendent  of 
in.struction  ex  officio  secretarv  of  the  Iward. 

LAND  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE   UNfVERSlTY. 

An  act  of  1854  and  subsequent  acts  which  appropriated  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  36,0U0,()<K)  ac*res  of  land  to  **cncourge  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  Texas  ^^  were  qualified  f)y  a  subse(]uent  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture giving  the  alternate  sections  of  the  lands  to  the  free-school  fund^ 
and  was  still  further  (|ualified  by  the  act  of  1858,  which  gave  to  the 
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State  University  the  tenth  section  out  of  every  10  sections  set  apart 
for  tlio  niilroadH.  This  last  act,  known  as  the  university  act  of  1868, 
allowoil  the  university  $100,000  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  the 
State  and  confirmed  to  the  university  50  leagues  (221,400  acres) 
ori^finally  set  apart  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  ^^the  endowment  of 
two  colleges  or  universities."  Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  the  land 
grants  to  the  university,  independent  of  the  50  leagues,  had  they  not 
lieen  iinpaire<l  by  adverse  l^islation,  would  have  amounted  to  over 
3,50(^iN)0  acres.  The  constitution  of  1876,  however,  deprived  it  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  which  it  already  owned  and  1,500,000 
ac*res  more  which  had  accrued  to  the  university  up  to  that  year  from 
the  tenth  section  sun'eys,  all  of  which  the  constitution  bestowed  upon 
the  f  n*e  K*h<x>l.s;  and  substituted  but  1,000,000 acres  in  lieu  of  the  several 
millions  a<*Grued  and  accruing  of  more  valuable  lands  of  which  the 
university  was  deprived  by  the  substitution.  Hon.  W.  C.  Walsh, 
while  State  land  commissioner,  and  familiar  with  the  value  of  the  lands, 
f  iirnishtMi  tin*  writer  with  the  following  statement,  showing  what  would 
have  UH*n  tlie  univernity V  endowment  up  to  the  date  of  the  constitation 
of  isTfi  had  the  grants  not  been  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation: 

Fifty  U-a^niiv  1 221,400  acrw),  at  $1.60  per  acre tSSSplOO 

TiMi  y»-arH*  iiiterrat,  at  10  |ier  cent 882,100 

i  )n<'  iiiilli<iii  !*«*ven  hundred  and  fifty  thouauid  acres,  at  $5  per  acre 8, 760, 000 

Inten^t  on  di*fem*(l  payments  (say  25  per  cent) 2, 187, 600 

Tnul 11,601,700 

Sinr(>  tlic  universitj'  funds  were  diverted  by  the  legislature  to  other 
puriN>s4-«.  #12,<HN),(XK)  will  prolwbl}'  not  more  than  cover  what  should 
have  hiM'ii  the  value  of  the  endowment  at  the  time  Ck>mmi88ioner 
Wal>h'N  statement  was  made  in  188t),  independent  of  the  additional 
\nmU  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  universitv  since  but  for  the 
action  of  the  convention. 

In  l^<*»  the  legislature  made  partial  restitution  to  the  university  by 
a  ^^niiit  of  l.(NNijNj<)  aiTcs  of  the  public  domain:  but  this  measure,  in 
onl«-r  to  piiii  the  conMMit  of  the  legislature,  had  to  be  coupled  with  a 
>rnint  of  :f.<NNi.(NN)a<*res  to  the  free  schools,  which  for  that  purpose 
wa.-  i-iiilNKlifd  in  the  same  a<*t. 

THE   I'UBLir-SC'IIOOL   LANDS. 

Tlif  M  li«M»l  liind>  remaining  unsold  and  l^elonging  to  the  school  fund 
ori«:in:illy  tiiil»nu-«»d,  inde{>en<lent  of  the  4  leagues  to  each  c*ounty, 
••••iiH-  1  *,"-.'•.* '-'-l  urre>  retiuired  bv  law  to  Iw  surveved  for  the  schools 
liv  tlif  niilroad  roni|»ani«*s  in  alternate  sections  with  the  railroad  sec- 
tiMii-.  liy  \irtucof  certitii-ates  for  the  alternates  issued  to  such  com- 
|r.iiiit-  |iri«n-  to  .lunuary  1,  l>s7."»:  also,  some  :i4,i)87,4r)8  acres  survej^ed 
-iiiLf  \*\  virtue  of  Mmilar  certificates,  and  2,OU0,UOU  acres  granted  by 
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act  of  April  10, 1888;  in  all,  40,112,477  acres.  The  cx>unty  grants  may 
be  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  acres,  and  the  grand  total  of  school 
lands  thus  amounted  to  the  imperial  area  of  over  50,000,000  acres, 
independent  of  over  2,000,000  acres  left  to  the  State  University.  The 
grants  to  the  university  embrace  the  original  50  leagues  from  the 
Texas  Republic,  1,000,000  acres  substituted  by  the  State  for  the  alter- 
nate sections  of  the  railroad  surveys,  and  1,000,000  acres  granted  by 
the  act  of  1883;  in  all,  2,221,400  acres. 

As  the  railroad  grants  amounted  to  38,112,477  acres,  the  ultimate 
result  to  the  university  from  the  tenth-section  surveys  under  the  act 
of  1858  would  have  been  3,800,000  acres  had  that  act  not  been  impaired 
by  the  partial  substitution  under  the  constitution  of  1870;  and  thus  it 
remains  that  the  university,  notwithstanding  the  restitution  of  1,000,000 
acres  added  by  the  act  of  1883,  is  still  deprived  of  al)out  1,800,(MX> 
acres  accrued  and  accruing  to  it  from  its  originally  splendid  endow- 
ment. 

POST-BELLUM   CONDITIONS. 

In  Texas,  as  in  all  the  Southern  States,  educational  affairs  were 
materially  affected  by  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction  of  the  State 
government.  The  convention,  known  as  the  **  secession  convention  of 
1861,^^  adopted  the  constitution  of  1845,  with  such  amendments  as 
were  required  to  conform  the  government  to  war  necessities.  No 
important  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  in  its  educational  pro- 
visions, but  the  war  naturally  interrupted  the  operations  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  all  classes.  Some  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the 
school  and  university  lands  had  been  received  during  the  war  on  jKMid- 
ing  land  notes,  which  fell  due  and  wore  paid  in  ConfccltMate  scrip,  and 
the  school  and  university  funds  were  kept  nicrgod  in  one  account,  so 
it  was  difficult  to  det<»rmine  the  particular  share  of  the  univtTsit y.  In 
his  message  of  April  21^  1870,  (lovernor  Davis  suggested  that  the 
university  fund  and  lands  might  pro|XMly  be  t-onsidiMcd  as  part  of  the 
common-school  fund,  though  not  directly  included  therein  by  the 
constitution. 

An  ordinance  waspassed  declaring  the  *'  war  debt "  of  th(»  Stiito  incurred 
before  the  Confederates  were  dispossessed  of  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment to  l>e  ''null  and  void."  Some  J^140,(XH)  of  universitv  funds  had 
lH*en  used  by  the  State,  as  it  was  sup|)osed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  accordingly  declared  to  Ik?  a  "debt  of  doubtful 
validity,"  and  was  not  validated  as  a  just  obligation  of  the  Stiite  till 
1883,  when  the  fact  was  urged  tliat  the  money  had  l>een  use<l  by  the 
State  for  frontier  protection  from  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  and  not 
in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  legislature  thereupon 
covered  it  Imck  to  the  universitv,  and  with  it  an  item  known  as  a 
** comptroller's  certificate,^  for  $10,3<K).41,  Issued  on  account  of  sales 
of  university  lands. 
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Kofcrring  in  his  message  of  1870  to  the  report  of  Ck>mptroller  Bled- 
soe, (fovornor  Davis  says: 

It  will  In*  noticed  iu  the  comptroller's  report  of  aiwets  the  aooounts  bear  from  year 
to  vfttr  the  items:  8pedml  school  fond,  $79,409.50;  miivereity  land  sales,  910,900.41, 
anil  6  i»er  <i*iit  nianoscript  State  bonds  for  school  fmid,  $320,367. 13.  These  items  rep- 
rewnt  State  warrants  or  State  bonds  issued  daring  the  war  and,  representing  obllga- 
tiniiH  whi«-h  an*  now  void,  should  no  longer  be  borne  on  the  comptroller's  reports;  bat 
thefoniptnfller  considers  it  his  duty  to  continue  them  until  the  legislatare  directs 
othenn'iHe. 

Sutis4N|iiently,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1871,  Grovemor 
Davis  siivs: 

It  will!  n*  iienvived  that  I  have  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  Stale's  indefai* 
edn»v  tilt*  }nmi\B  isnHfd  to  the  common  school  and  university  funds  under  the  pro- 
vii<it»iial  a«-t  of  November  12,  IKtiS,  amounting  to  $216,641.08  and  interest  I  can 
|KT(t'ivr  no  ^mnI  reason  why  these  bonds,  issued  to  replace  5  per  cent  United  Slates 
indfiniiity  Umdn  taken  and  disixwed  of  during  the  rebellion  by  the  aathoiities  then 
in  jM  iHMT^ii  >n  <  »f  the  State,  shoulil  now  be  a  chaige  upon  the  people.  If  it  is  neoesHuy 
tliat  the  m'ImniI  and  university  fund  should  t)e  increased  in  a  sum  equivalent  to  those 
Uintl.**  it  liutl  tiett4*r  lie  done  in  plain  terms,  but  there  is  no  such  necessity,  sod  it  is 
our  ex|N*rii'ii(v  in  the  past  that  the  accumulation  of  these  special  funds  tendi to Inirlls 
H|M»liati«iii. 

F<»r  a  lon^  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  not  to  regard 
till'  university  fund  as  a  trust  so  sai*red  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
other  us4's,  loss  on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  '^  spoliation **  than  its 
i-onvenienct*  for  government  purposes  as  long  as  its  operation  remained 
an  uneortuin  problem  of  the  distant  future. 

The  letrishituro  had  all  along  proceeded  by  statutes  under  the  exist- 
in^r  nr^ntnie  law  to  establish  free  s(*hools,  and  had  incorporated  tiie 
idea  of  providing  for  one  or  more  State  universities  as  part  of  its 
governiueiital  fimctions.  So  that  the  university  was,  in  fact  as  well  as 
puqniM*.  the  logiciil  (*ai)stonc  to  the  general  edifice  of  public  instruc- 
tion, a  gr«*at  loading  high  school,  as  evidently  contemplated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Uepublic,  and  was,  equally  with  the  common  schools,  as 
INirt  and  pireel  of  them,  coexistent  with  the  birth  of  the  State. 

rONKTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS. 

'rh«»  provi«»ion«»  of  article  lo  of  the  constitution  of  1866  on  the  sub- 
jeit  nf  fluration  Were  auiemlcd  by  dci'laring  that  ^'  the  legislature  shall, 
:i^  t-arly  :i^  piartiniMe.  establish  a  system  of  fl'OO  public  schools  throug'h- 
Milt  till-  Stati-:  anrl  a^  a  lm>is  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  said 
^v-ti-!ii  all  tin-  fund'',  land**,  and  other  proiH»rty  heretofore  set  apart, 
•  •I  th.it  in:i\  lii'p-after  be  '^•t  aimrt.  and  appropriated  for  the  support 
:iii>i  iii:iiiit«  iiuiiri-  «if  piiblir  m'1i(m>1s  shall  constitute  the  public-school 
fun  I:  :iM<i  -:ii<l  fund  and  the  income  di'rived  tborcfroin  shall  l>e  a  per- 
|H-tu:il  fiinl  for  tlie  efiu(-:iti(»n  of  all  the  white  s<*holastic  inhabitants  of 
til!-  Stale.  :iMii  im  law  •*hall  ever  be  made  appropriating  said  fund  to 
:ui\  other  ii-e  4»r  purjK>»e." 
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It  was  also  provided  that  all  '^tho  alternate  sections  reserved  by  the 
State  out  of  previous  or  future  grants  to  railroad  companies  or  other 
corporations  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  the  development  of  the 
wealth  or  resources  of  the  State,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  school 
fund  of  the  State;  that  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  appropriate  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  perpetual  school 
fund  and  shall  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational  pur- 
ix)scs,  and  that  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax  which  may  lx>  collected 
from  Africans  or  persons  of  African  descent  shall  be  exclusively 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for 
Afric*ans  and  their  children;  that  the  university  funds  shall  l>e  invested 
in  like  manner  as  provided  for  the  public-school  funds,  and  the  legisla- 
ture shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  university  fund  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  universities,  and  shall 
at  an  early  day  make  such  provisions  by  law  as  will  organize  and  put 
into  operation  the  university.'" 

Next  came  the  **  period  of  reconstruction ''  during  which  the  State 
constitution  was  adopted  in  a  convention  held  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress,  by  authority  of  which  the  State  constitution  was 
adopted  as  it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  people  in  July,  1869.  This 
constitution  reaffirmed  the  section  of  that  of  1866  fixing  the  l)asis  of 
the  public-school  endowment,  except  the  clause  confining  its  use  to  the 
education  of  white  children.  This  had  to  1x5  changed  under  the  recon- 
struction provisions  against  '*  race  discriminations/'  and  was  so  changed 
as  to  provide  that  '*  the  perpetual  school  fund  shall  ho  applied  as  needed 
exclusivelv  for  the  education  of  all  the  scholastic  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  and  no  law  shall  ever  Ik?  made  appropriating  such  fund  for  any 
other  use  or  purpose."  It  also  provided  that  ""all  suni>()f  money  that 
may  come  to  this  State  from  the  sale  of  any  {X)rti()n  of  the  pu!)lic 
domain  of  the  State  shall  also  constitute  a  part  of  the  pul)lic-school 
fund,  and  the  legislature  shall  >et  apart  for  the  benetit  of  public  schools 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  derivable  from  genenil  taxation,  and 
shall  also  cause  to  l>e  levied  and  collected  an  annual  |K)1I  tax  of  5i^l  on 
all  male  jwrsons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  'Jl  jind  {}()  years  for 
the  l)enefit  of  public  schools."  *'And  said  fund  and  the  income  there- 
from and  the  taxes  herein  provided  for  school  purposes  shall  1h»  a  {per- 
petual fund,  to  \>o  applied  "  as  al)ove  stattnl. 

The  constitution  secures  these  provisions  by  annulling  the  '* ordi- 
nance of  secession"  of  1^61  and  all  legislation  based  thereon,  and 
declares  in  effcvt  that  the  legislatures  whi<h  sat  in  the  State  from 
March,  l«st>l,  to  August,  1866,  were  unconstitutional  and  their  enact- 
ments not  binding  except  as  to  such  regulations  as  were  not  violative 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  in  aid  of  the 
rel)ellion  against  the  United  States.  The  legislature  which  jissemhied 
in  Austm  August  6,  I8t>6,  is  dei'lannl  to  have  btH?n  provisional  only, 
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and  its  acts  were  to  be  respected  only  so  far  as  they  were  not  violative 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  were  not  intended 
to  reward  those  who  participated  in  the  late  rebellion,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate between  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  to  operate  preju- 
dicially to  any  class  of  citizens.     It  is  further  declared  that — 

All  f1ebti«  created  by  the  so-called  State  of  Texas  from  and  after  the  28th  day  of 
January,  18H1,  and  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  August,  1865,  were  and  are  null  and  voi9; 
and  tlu*  lefdslature  is  prohibited  from  making  any  provision  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  payment  of  such  debts. 

Under  these  provisions  the  university,  though  not  then  recognised 
to  }yc  in  any  way  a  matter  of  concern  in  the  war,  suffered  great  leas 
by  some  974,804.48  having  been  received  in  ^^Ck>nfederate  notes  "in 
payment  for  university  lands  and  turned  over  to  the  Confederate 
States  depository.  As  to  other  interests  involved  in  the  same  way  no 
estimates  appear  to  have  been  presented  of  the  loss  to  the  free-aohool 
fund  and  other  special  trusts  resulting  from  the  State  being  prohibited 
from  paying  any  debt  involving  Confederate  money  further  than 
appears  in  a  message  of  Governor  Davis  (April  29, 1870,  already  cited). 

EXTRAVAGANT  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

An  a<*t  of  1871  amended  the  general  school  law  by  providing  that 
the  fioanl  of  education  shall  apportion  the  territory  of  the  State  anew 
into  (*onvrnient  educational  districts.  The  State  superintendent  was 
authorized  to  appoint  the  district  supervisors,  and  the  supervisoiB 
W4'n>  to  ap|X)int  the  si*hool  directors  and  cou)d  act  as  examiners  of 
ttMK'hers.  Thus  the  sc*hool  officers  were  very  numerous  and  involved 
nil  rxi)cn>(*  that  was  well  calculated  to  exhaust  the  school  fund,  if  not 
U\  Uiiiknipt  the  State,  if  the  system  were  maintained.  At  all  events 
it  wiiN  t(N>  extravagant  for  maintenance  by  the  counties,  many  of  which 
were  ov(*rtaxed  and  their  treasuries  depleted  to  favor  the  teachers  and 
M'hool  ofiirials  with  increased  salaries.  The  extent  to  which  extrava- 
^inre  was  licensed  is  manifested  in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  edu- 
rati(»iuil  de{mrtment  at  Austin,  amounting  in  1872  to  $96,506,  or  90 
|)er  e«*nt  of  tho  fund,  as  against  $15,803  expended  in  1896,  which  waa 
but  one-half  of  1  per  c-ent  of  the  fund. 

TIIK   KXISTINU   ORGANIC  LAW. 

AmoMjx  the  features  affecting  education  the  present  organic  law 
((-(institution.  Art.  111.  sih*.  48)  provides  for  taxation  and  other  pablio 
hurlcri"-  for  siip|H»rt  of  public  schools,  inchiding  colleges  and  univer- 
-^iti*-  ('stuMi^licd  hy  thr  State;  and  further,  in  section  2,  Article  VIII, 
that  tlic  Ic^M^hiturr  nmy  exempt  from  taxation  all  buildings  used  ezcla- 
-•ivily  :iii«i  dwneil  l>y  |XTsons  or  ass(M*iutions  of  |)ersons  for  school 
pur|M>-i's  <.ind  the  necessary  furniture  of  all  schools);  and  still  further, 
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in  section  7,  Article  VIII,  that  the  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to 
borrow  or  in  any  manner  divert  from  its  purpose  any  special  fund — 
such  as  that  of  the  free  schools  or  the  university.  Section  1  of  Article 
VII  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  and  provide  for 
an  efficient  system  of  public  free  schools.  Section  9  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  State  asylums  as  being  in  some  sense  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Other  educational  provisions  in  article  7  of  the  constitution,  as 
affected  by  amendments  and  relating  exclusively  to  the  '*  public  free 
schools/'  are  as  follows: 

8bc.  2.  All  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  pet  apart  and  appropriated 
for  the  Bopport  of  public  Bchooln;  all  the  alternate  seetionn  of  land  resi'rvt^l  by  the 
State  out  of  grants  heretofore  made  or  that  may  hereafter  }x>  made  to  railroa<l8,  or 
other  corporations,  of  any  nature  what«)ever;  oni»-half  of  the  public  domain  of  the 
State;  and  all  sums  of  money  that  may  come  to  the  State  from  the  sale  of  any  jwr- 
tion  of  the  same,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  public  8chcM)l  fund. 

Sic.  3.  One-fourth  of  the  revenue  derive<l  from  the  State  cH*(rupation  taxes,  and  a 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  thin  State  lietween  the  ajj(»H  of  21  and  60 
years,  shall  be  set  apart  annually  for  the  benetit  of  the  public  free  nchtjob,  and,  in 
a«1<lition  thereto,  there  shall  be  levie<l  and  collecttnl  an  annual  ad  valon»m  State  tax 
of  such  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  a^,  with  the  avail- 
able school  fund  arising  from  all  other  sources,  will  l)e  Kutficicnt  to  maintain  and  nup- 
port  the  public  free  schools  of  this  State  for  a  perio<l  of  not  lens  than  mx  months  in 
each  year;  and  the  legislature  may  also  provide  for  the  fonnation  of  t<choo1  <liHtricts 
within  all  or  any  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  by  general  or  PiRH-ial  law,  without  the 
local  notice  required  in  other  cases  of  special  legislation,  and  may  authorize  an  addi- 
tional annual  ad  \'alorem  tax  to  lie  levied  and  collecte<l  within  nuch  pi'Ikk)!  di^^tricts 
for  the  further  maintenance  of  public  free  H<*hoolfl  and  the  erection  of  w1um)1  build- 
ings therein:  Provided,  That  two-thinln  of  the  qualitiiMl  proiHTty  taxpayinj;  voters 
of  the  district,  voting  at  an  election  to  l)e  heM  for  that  pur|>ost',  shall  vj^te  such  tax, 
not  to  exceed  in  anyone  year  20  cents  <m  the  $1(H)  valuation  of  the  propi*rty  Hubje<*t  to 
taxation  in  such  district,  but  the  limitation  u{x>n  the  amount  of  district  tax  herein 
authorised  shall  not  apply  to  incori)orati*<l  citit^  <»r  towns  constituting  separat(»  and 
inde|)endent  school  districts.  [Sec.  3,  Art.  VII,  declare<l  a<lopte<l  SeptemlxT  25, 
1H83.] 

Sec.  4.  The  lan«ls  herein  set  apart  to  the  public  fret»  whool  fund  shall  Ih^  »old  under 
such  n*gulatiom<,  at  such  times,  and  on  puch  terms  as  may  U>  prescTiU'^l  by  law,  and 
the  legislature  shall  not  have  |)ower  to  grant  any  relief  to  purchasiTs  thereof.  The 
comptroller  shall  invest  the  procee«lH  of  nuch  salt***  and  (»f  those  hcri'tofore  made,  as 
may  l)e  direiHed  by  the  Ixianl  of  eilucation  herein  providt^l  for,  in  the  l>onds  of  the 
United  8tatei«,  the  State  of  Texas,  or  counties  in  said  State,  or  in  such  other  se<Miri- 
ties  and  under  such  restrictions  as  may  lie  prescrilHNl  by  law;  and  the  State  shall  ho 
respoDflible  for  all  investments.  [Sec.  4,  Art.  VII,  <k»clan*<l  a<lopteil  SeptemlxT  25, 
1883.] 

Sec.  5.  The  principal  of  all  bonds  and  other  funds,  an<l  the  principal  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  hereinbefore  set  apart  to  said  school  fund,  nhall  l>e  the  |H*rma- 
nent  scho4»l  fund;  and  all  the  interest  tlerivable  therefnmi  ami  the  taxt^s  h<>nMn  author- 
iie«i  an<l  levitnl  shall  bo  the  a\'ailable  scho(»l  fund,  to  whi<'li  the  l«*gislatun*  may  add 
not  excee<ling  1  |)er  cent  annually  of  the  total  value  of  the  {wnnanent  school  fund; 
sutli  value  to  l>e  ascertained  by  the  boanl  of  tnlucation  until  otherwise  provide<l  by 
law,  and  the  available  school  fund  shall  lie  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the 
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pahlic  free  schools.  And  no  law  shall  ever  be  enacted  appropriating  any  part  qf  fba 
{K^niianent  or  available  school  fund  to  any  other  purpose  whatever,  nor  ahall  fhe 
fatme  or  any  part  thereof  ever  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  sappori  of  aoj  aae- 
tarian  M^hool;  and  the  available  school  fond  herein  provided  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  K'veral  ooonties  according  to  their  scholastic  population  and  applied  in  math  naii- 
ner  w  inay  be  provided  by  law.  [Sec  5,  Art  VII,  declared  adopted  fVipfcomtwn  S; 
1891.] 

Sec*.  H.  All  lands  heretofore  or  hereafter  granted  to  the  sevend  conntlsi  qf  this 
State  for  educational  purposes  are  of  right  the  property  of  said  counties  Tf^pmAlielj 
u>  which  they  were  granted,  and  title  thereto  is  vested  in  said  odantla%  and  no 
ad  verve  iK)H8eflBion  or  limitation  shall  ever  be  available  against  the  title  of  aajecNiiity. 
Fju^h  county  may  sell  or  dispose  of  its  lands,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  ""'"HM  to  be 
l>n)vi(le<l  by  the  commisBionans'  court  of  the  county.  Actual  settlers  i 
iandn  nhall  be  protected,  in  the  prior  right  of  purchasing  the  same  to  tlia  i 
their  eettlement,  not  to  exceed  180  acres,  at  the  price  fixed  by  said  oonrti 
fihall  n<it  include  the  value  of  existing  improvements  made  thereon  by 
Said  lanilH,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  when  sold,  shall  be  held  by  said 
ai<  a  truHt  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  therein;  said  proceeds  to  be 
ImmiiIh  of  tlie  United  States,  the  State  of  Texas,  or  counties  of  said  Stated 
other  Beciirities  and  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  fStm 
count iefl  Hhall  Iw  responsible  for  all  investments;  the  interest  thereon,  and 
revenue,  (*xci*pt  the  principal,  shall  be  available  fund.  [Sec  6,  Art.  VII, 
a<i<»i>t4*«l  S4*|iU'mber  25,  1883.] 

Se<-.  7.  S«*iiarate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the  white  and  colored  ohildnn,  and 
iiii|ittrtial  pmvimon  shall  be  made  for  both. 

Sia-.  K.  Tlie  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of  state  shall  oonatitato  a  boaid 
of  iNlucatinn,  who  shall  distribute  said  fimds  to  the  several  ooontiee,  and  perfann 
puch  other  dntieH  concerning  public  schools  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Still  other  educational  provisions  of  the  same  article  of  the  consti- 
tution are  those  relating  entirely  to  the  university,  as  follows: 

Sn-.  10.  Tlie  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish,  oiganiMi  and  pvo- 
vitif  fur  tlic  maintenance,  support,  and  direction  of  a  university  of  the  flrst  cbH%  to 
)m'  1<  N-aUil  l»y  a  vote  <»f  the  people  of  this  State,  and  styled  "  The  Univonrity  of  Tssask'* 
f<ir  tlif  imtmittion  of  literature  an<l  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  an  agriflallBial 
aii<l  iiicchHiiical  department. 

Sm-.  11.  In  finier  to  enable  the  legislature  to  periorm  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
fiirtn^'iiit:  Hi-tinn,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  ail  lands  and  other  property  hentaion 
wt  ufiiirt  ami  appropriated  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Univenity 
of  TfxiLx.  tiH^'ther  with  all  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  same,  heretofore  made  or 
lit-n-afti-r  tn  K*  iiia«le,  and  all  grants,  donations,  and  appropriations  that  may  here 
nftiT  U*  iii;i<li«  liy  the  State  of  Texas,  or  from  any  other  source,  shall  constitote  and 
Ui'tiiiii-  H  |i«'niianent  university  fund.  And  the  name  an  realized  and  received  Into 
thf  tn'u/<iiry  i^f  the  State  ( t'lgether  with  such  8uiii  lK*longing  to  the  fund  as  may 
lit*  in  th«-  trfiL-iiry  i,  Fhall  lie  inverted  in  Ixinds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  if  the 
U- i.).uiiiii*<l:  if  lint,  then  in  I'nited  States  bondi?;  and  the  interest  accruing 
-liall  U-  MtilijiH-t  t«f  apprr>priation  by  the  legislature  to  accomplish  the  purpose deoland 
in  t  ),*■  {•  inv  '^Hk'  Hevtion:  I*rtfritlrd,  That  the  one-tenth  of  the  alternate  sections  of  tfaa 
l.iri<!-  k^raii!*^!  to  railroafh',  n*ser\'eil  hy  the  State,  which  were  set  apart  and  apfMMH 
l-ri.iti-l  to  th**  <^aMi><huient  of  the  rnivernity  of  Texas,  by  an  act  of  the  kl^K^ 
:.iti:r.  ..(  h  t.niary  11, 1K58.  entitle<l  "  An  act  to  eetablii<h  the  University  of  Teza^** 
-li.iii  ift  U*  int'ludeil  in  or  4'unstitute  a  pert  of  the  |>emianent  university  fund. 

>»•  rj.  The  land  herein  M*t  afiart  to  the  univensity  fund  shall  he  sold  under  aneh 
rt-jTi  ;it;i.tu«.  Ht  nich  timet*,  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  the 
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legifllatore  shall  provide  for  the  prompt  collection,  at  maturity,  of  all  debts  due  on 
account  of  university  lands  heretofore  sold,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  sold,  and  shall 
in  neither  event  have  the  power  to  grant  relief  to  the  purchasers. 

Sbc.  13.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanicf^l  College  of  Texas,  established  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  April  17,  1871,  located  in  the  county  of  Brazos,  is  hereby 
made  and  constitutwl  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas,  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connecte<l  therewith.  And  the 
legislature  shall,  at  its  next  session,  make  an  appropriation,  not  to  exceed  $40,000, 
for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  buildings  and  improvements,  and  for 
proviiling  the  furniture  necessary  to  put  said  college  in  immediate  and  successful 
operation. 

8bc.  14.  The  legislature  shall  also,  when  deemed  practicable,  establish  and  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  or  t)ranoh  university  for  the  inHtruction  of  the  colored 
youths  of  tlie  State,  to  be  locatetl  by  a  vote  of  the  i)e<»ple:  f^orkledy  That  no  tax  shall 
be  levied  an<l  no  money  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue,  either  for  this 
purpose  or  for  the  establishment  and  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Sbc.  16.  In  addition  to  the  lands  heretofore  grant^^Kl  to  the  University  of  Texas, 
there  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriate<l,  for  the  endowment,  maintenance,  and 
support  of  said  university  and  its  branches,  1,000,000  acn:*s  of  the  unappropriated 
public  domain  of  the  State,  to  Ik?  designate<l  and  sur\eytHl  as  may  Ihj  proWdetl  by 
law;  and  said  lands  shall  l)e  sold  under  the  same  regulations  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pn)vided  for  the  sale  and  investment  of  the  per- 
manent university  fund ;  and  the  legislature  shall  not  have  [)ower  to  grant  any  relief 
to  the  purchasers  of  said  lands. 

RESULTS  OF    **  RELIEF    LECaSLATTON.-' 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1S7G  the  legislature  had 
repeatedly  passed  acts  granting  relief  to  purchasers  of  school  and 
university  lands  by  extending  time  for  their  payments  of  interest 
on  their  purcha.ses.  These  were  genenilly  parties  seeking  to  acquire 
the  lands  under  the  '*  actual  setthMs  act,"  which  allowed  thirty 
annual  installments  and  recjuircd  only  <)ne-thirti(»th  of  the  amount  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  As  one  result  of  this  indulgence 
the  State  failed  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  inti'rest  due  the  free 
schools,  )>esides  from  5?50,(mm>  to  3!^♦J0,(MK)  due  the  university,  which 

still  remains  uncollected,  and  is  nrolmblv  entirely  lost  to  the  institu- 

i  *  » 

tion  on  aivount  of  so  many  purchasers  forfeiting  their  land,  and  most 
of  them  after  making  only  th(»  cash  payment.  Many  of  the  State 
records  were  destroyed  hy  the  burning  of  the  State  capitol  in  l8Sl,and 
the  writer  is  not  advisiKl  of  any  othcial  statement  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  sc'hool  fund  sutlered  in  the  same  way  as  did  the 
university  fund,  hut  is  aware,  as  existing  records  of  the  attorney -gen- 
eraVs  office  show,  that  thousands  of  suits  had  to  Ik*  brought  for  for- 
feiture of  the  lands  on  aci*ount  of  nonpayment  of  interest  on  the 
purchase  notes. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  YOUTHS. 

The  provision  in  Article  VII  of  the  constitution  for  tuition  and 
separate  schools  for  colored  children,  and  that  impartial  provision 
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shall  he  made  for  both,  was  a  neoessary  result  of  the  reqnirementa  of 
the  ^^reconstruction  acts''  of  the  Federal  Cong^ress,  and  has  been  in 
the  main  obserred  as  closely  as  circumstances  and  social  oonditioiiB 
will  admit,  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  colored  branch  of  the 
State  University  being  the  only  remaining  cause  for  special  complaint. 
The  State,  however,  has  taken  some  practical  steps,  gratifying  to  the 
colored  people,  for  their  better  education  by  establishing  some  yeexs 
ago  tho  Prairie  View  Normal  School,  at  Alta  Vista,  near  Hempstead^ 
for  instructing  colored  teachers,  and  latterly  by  the  legishtore  of 
1897  granting  a  special  endowment  of  100,000  acres  for  the*^'odlofed 
branch  - '  of  the  university.    It  nevertheless  remains  that  the  ooiored 
people  would  prefer,  and  the  public  generally  would  like  for  tbem  to 
have,  a  separate  university,  with  teachers  of  their  own  selectioe,  fnsCead 
of  a  bratirh  of  a  university  which,  as  already  established^  k  wholly 
devoted  to  the  education  of  white  youths. 

The  grant  of  100,000  acres  for  ^^  the  Colored  University "  mi^y 
then,  mean  an  independent  rather  than  a  branch  institution,  as,  if  it  mm 
intended  to  be  limited  to  the  ^^  colored  branch  of  the  State  Cniveirityy*' 
it  nhould  have  been  so  expressed.  In  this  way  it  may  lead  to  other 
measures  in  the  direction  of  endowing  an  independent  ertabliahnmit 
for  the  higher  education  of  colored  people,  such  as  may  naturally  ooonr 
to  thr  legislature  as  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  such  porpoee. 
Ah  to  the  disposition  of  the  white  people  in  such  matters,  they  have 
certainly  been  liberal  in  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  negnee, 
and  have  twii-e  discarded  propositions  to  limit  the  fund  for  educating 
colon^d  children  to  the  amount  collected  by  the  State  from  colored 
taximyers.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  colored  scholastio  population 
shares  i)4*r  i-apita  in  common  with  the  white  children  the  benefiteof  the 
cntin^  M-hool  fund. 

PRESENT  SCHOOL  OBGANIZATION. 

As  the  State's  school  system  now  exists,  independent  school  distrioAi 
fur  ^niinniar  and  primary  schools,  subject  to  subdivision  of  countiea 
for  roiiununity  schools;  changing  from  community  to  district  mod 
from  district  to  community  organization;  municipal  control  of  sehools 
ill  4'itic**.  towns,  or  villages  organized  for  school  purposes;  local  taxa- 
tion to  ^iipploment  the  school  fund  apportioned  by  the  State  to  the 
count  ir<*.  und  the  maintenance  of  State  normal  schools  and  the  unl- 
vcr<*ity  uiul  its  branches,  are  the  main  features  of  the  system. 

(*ouiitip^  are  dividcni  into  school  districts  subject  to  control  of 
county  **<  liool  iKJurds  and  county  school  superintendents,  and  these  are 
HU^Niivifi**'!  for  the  convenien(*e  of  community  schools  upon  proper 
l»i-titii»fi  to  the  i*ounty  authorities.  Changes  from  one  system  to 
iiii«»tli«*r  ail*  effected  by  local  option  or  exemptions  authorized  by  the 
If^'Ulature.    Cities  and  towns  are  allowed  to  incorporate  as  independ* 
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ent  school  districts  with  separate  school  boards  and  superintendents, 
and  to  establish  graded  and  high  schools  of  their  own,  In  addition  to 
their  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
State  school  apportionment  Local  taxation  is  allowed  to  cover 
expenditures  for  longer  school  terms  and  desired  improvements,  for 
which  counties  and  districts,  as  well  as  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  may 
also  provide  in  the  same  manner.  New  counties  as  soon  as  organized 
are  entitled  to  4  leagues  (17,712  acres)  of  land,  to  l)e  selected  from  the 
public  domain  and  controlled  by  them  for  their  own  school  purposes. 
In  this  wav  the  lands  come  to  be  embraced  in  the  territory  of  subse- 
quently  organized  counties.  They  are  generally  sold  to  good  advan- 
tage and  the  proceeds  converted  into  l)onds  bearing  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  county  to  which  the  lands  belong,  though 
located  in  another  county. 

LAND   SALES  AND   LEASES. 

All  school  and  university  lands  are  of  course  exempt  from  taxation 
and  are  subje<*t  to  sale  or  lease,  the  school  lands  l>eing  generally  pre- 
ferred by  settlers  and  the  university'  lands  being  in  better  demand 
than  heretofore  for  leasing  on  account  of  their  being  offered  by  the 
regents  in  large  bodies  to  suit  stockmen  for  pastures.  Most  of  the 
school  lands  are  also  leased  in  large  Ixxlies,  mainly  at  3  cents  an  acre 
{)er  annum,  which  is  the  rate  for  the  university  lands  which  the 
regents  are  holding  for  leasing  in  preference  to  selling.  The  school 
lands  are  being  sold  as  well  as  leased  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
prices  of  sales  l)eing  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre,  except  for  woll-tiiiilx»red 
lands,  which  are  sold  at  $5  per  acre  and  are  generally  bought  for  the 
sake  of  the  timlK?r.  All  sales  of  sch(H>l  lands  arc  payable,  as  stiit<»d,  in 
thirty  annual  installments,  and  at  a  nominal  nitc  of  interest  —8  jM^r  cent 
per  annum.  Some  2oj)<M),(j<M>  acres  of  the  unsold  lands,  embracing 
nearly  all  of  them,  are  leas<»d  at  3  to  4  cents  an  acre  imm-  annum,  but 
subjiH't  to  sale  under  the  actual  settlers  act.  The  n»ntals  are  added 
to  the  annual  available  si'hool  fund.  The  rentiils  of  the  university 
lands,  which  are  leased  at  3  cents  an  acre,  are  added  to  the  university 
available  fund. 

The  price  for  leasing  of  l)oth  the  school  and  university  hmds  for 
st)ine  years  prior  to  1887,  as  fixed  by  the  State  land  lK)ard,  which 
existed  but  a  few  years,  was  as  high  as  i)  cents  an  acre  per  aiuuim, 
liaving  been  reduced  sincH5  to  meet  the  decreased  demand  for  grazing 
lands  resulting  from  the  reduced  value  of  cattle,  which  has  lately 
risen,  however,  without  increasing  the  price  for  the  lands  to  corre- 
spond with  the  enlarged  demand  for  pastures. 

COUNTY   SCHOOL  IJiNI>H. 

Resides  the  regular  State  endowment  to  the  (*ounties,  ea<*h  county, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  has  a  separate  special  grant  from  the  State 
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of  4  leagues — 17,713  acres.  As  these  lands  are  sold  the  interest  on 
the  funds  instead  of  the  principal,  which  latter  is  kept  in  the  Htate 
trcatiury.  Ls  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the  county  schools. 
The  lands  thus  granted  to  the  counties,  aggravating  some  6,856,400 
acres,  are  exclusive  of  a  general  reservation  of  several  million  aoreB 
from  the  public  domain,  from  which  counties  remaining  nnoigaaiaed 
are  to  have  their  4-league  grants,  making  the  county  grants  aggregate, 
it  is  estimated,  about  10,000,000  acres. 

THE  AVAILABLE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  entire  amount  of  available  school  fund  apportioned  lij  tlie 
State  and  counties  for  1898  for  a  scholastic  population  of  589,W1  wiiito 
and  lsT,31H  colored  children  over  8  and  under  17  years  ol  age  was, 
for  wbit4*s,  $2,358,204,  and  for  colored  children,  $749,98i;  nddng  a 
total  of  $3,107,468  for  776,867  school  children,  derived  from  the  school 
tax  of  12i  cents  on  the  $100  property  valuation,  and  from  interest  mi 
land  not4's«  leases  of  school  lands,  local  taication,  and  the  annual  trans- 
fer of  1  per  cent  from  the  permanent  school  fund,  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Jester  amendment  to  the  constitution.     Fonds  of  tiie 
university  are  limited  by  the  organic  law  to  investments  in  bonds  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States;  but  the  school  funds  are  not  oon- 
fined  to  these  securities,  and  are  mainly  invested  in  county  bonds,  to 
an  (*xtent  proportioned  to  property  values,  but  limited  by  the  oonstt- 
tutionul  indebtedness  of  the  counties  applying  for  the  loans  or  par- 
chuM'  bv  the  State  of  their  bonds.     Payment  of  county  bonds  thos  held 
in  trust  for  the  {lemianent  school  fund  is  guaranteed  by  the  State  to 
purrhiisers  to  whom  the  State  may  sell  them,  and  they  are  generally 
in  <l<*i]iiiii<l  at  a  preniiuni.    The  State  invests  the  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  n***|M*ctive  counties,  and  in  this  way  they  operate  for  their  local 
advantage. 

The  State  l»oard  of  education  and  State  superintendent  of  instractioB 
are  chiirpHl  with  the  genonil  direetion  necessary  to  enforce  the  sehool 
lawH  jiiid  with  making  the  annual  per  capita  distribution  of  the  school 
fuii<i  UixmI  on  the  M*hola.stie  census  and  fixed  by  the  legislature  for  nil 
piiMif-M'hfMil  ebildren  over  8  and  under  17  years  of  age,  the  chUdren 
of  the  white  and  colonel  nu^s  licing  required  to  l)e  taught  in  separate 
?Mh«MiN.  and  impartial  provision  to  l>e  made  for  Ijoth  races. 

The  iiiiiiuiil  a<l  valorem  State  school  tax  (subject  to  change  by  the  l^gis- 
liitun-)  i>  now  l^  cents  on  the  $1(M)  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty i»f  th»'  State:  the  proeeeds  of  which  tax,  together  with  the  proceeds 
of  lill  iH  iu{ititifin  taxes  and  $1  poll  tax  (exclusive  of  costs  of  collection) 
und  tli«-  iiitfTent  from  lionds  or  funds  l>elonging  to  the  permanent  school 
fund.  th«>  n-ntal.**  from  leases  and  sales  of  school  lands,  and  1  per  eent 
tnui^fi  itihI  annually  from  the  pennanent  school  fund,  constitute  the 
av:iil:ii»l«'  re.Miun-ef*  of  the  free  si*bools.  No  part  of  the  public-school 
fund  ean  l>e  u^ed  for  the  support  of  an}*  sectarian  school. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SUPEBINTENDENT8. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  has  been  affected  several 
times  by  political  clianges.  Originally  the  direction  of  the  schools  and 
distribution  of  school  funds  was  largely  intrusted  as  ex-officio  duties  to 
some  State  official.  The  State  comptroller  was  ex  officio  State  super- 
intendent till  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1866,  which,  besides,  created  a 
board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  super- 
intendent The  first  State  superintendent  was  Prj'or  Lea,  appointed 
November,  1866,  by  Governor  Throckmorton,  who,  with  the  other 
State  officers,  was  displaced  the  following  year  under  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  of  Congress,  and  E.  M.  Wheelock  was  appointed  by  Pro- 
visional Governor  Pease  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term.  In 
May,  1871,  J.  C.  De  Gress  was  appointed  by  Governor  Davis  to  suc- 
ceed Wheelock,  and  served  until  O.  N.  Hollingsworth  was  elected  to 
the  office,  in  1870,  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Coke. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  instruction  was  virtually  abolished  in 
1876  by  the  legislature  making  no  provision  for  its  support,  allowing 
the  board  of  education  a  clerk  instead.  The  office  was  revived  in 
1884,  and  the  department  of  education  established,  with  a  l)oard  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  State 
school  superintendent  being  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board.  The 
change  creating  the  department  of  education  was  made  b}'  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary'  of  the  board.  B.  M.  Baker, 
who  had  l)een  appointed  superintendent  by  Governor  Ireland  in  1883 
(the  office  being  subsequently  made  elective),  was  in  18S4  chosen 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  the  law  designated  tlie  posi- 
tion. Baker  was  succeeded  by  O.  II.  Cooper,  elected  in  188^»  and 
reelected  in  1888.  Cooper  resigned  some  time  b<»foro  liis  second  term 
expii*ed,  when,  after  having  declined  a  professor's  chair  in  the  State 
University,  he  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Galveston.  II.  C.  Pritchett  was  selected  hv  (lovernor 
Ross  to  fill  Cooper  s  unexpireil  tenn,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  in 
1890,  but  resigned  before  his  term  had  expired  in  order  to  resunn^  his 
original  position,  which  he  now  holds,  as  princi{)al  of  the  Sam  Houston 
Normal  Institute.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  president  of  the  Stat<»  Teachers' 
Association,  was  appointed  to  the  vacjincy  by  Governor  Hogg,  and, 
after  having  l)een  twice  elected  for  successive  terms,  was  succeeded  by 
J.  M.  Kendall,  elected  in  1898. 

THE  FUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  high  schools  in  the  State  now  [1898]  numl)er  156,  including 
26  for  colored  children.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  buildings  are 
splendid.    The  Ball  High  School,  in  Galveston,  one  of  the  largest  and 
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finost  in  the  State,  was  donated  by  Mr.  John  Ball,  a  banker  of  that 
city.    The  Konenburg  Hif^h  School,  another  princely  gift,  was  donated 
by  a  (iulveston  merchant,  Mr.  Henry  Rosen  burg.    The  Allan  School^ 
in  Austiiu  lately  put  into  operation  by  the  city  as  a  manual-traininfjf 
depart nn*nt  of  the  Austin  High  School,  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  for 
such  pur{K)se  of  the  value  of  about  $70,000  in  money  and  city  property 
l>y  John  T.  Allan,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  State  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Davis.    A  three  years'  course  of  study  baa  been 
arranginl  for  it  by  City  Superintendent  Harris  and  Professor  Honsdon, 
prinriixil  of  the  school,  including  the  following  subjects:  fVee-hand 
and  instrumental  drawing,  joinery,  wood  carving,  tumii^f,  pattern 
making,  molding,  forging,  and  machine  work.    Pupib  tikiiig  this 
manual-training  course  will  be  required  to  take,  in  addition,  the  follow- 
ing aciuliMnic  courses  in  the  high  school:  English,  six  terms;  maftfae- 
matic.%  tive  terms;  science,  three  terms;  history,  three  terms,  and 
civirs.  one  term.    They  will  also  be  instructed  in  scientific  prinoiplea 
rolatinir  to  labor. 

Tlio  aim  of  Mr.  Allan,  as  expressed  in  his  own  words,  was  to  fonnd 
a  >rh(Nil  in  which  ^' shall  be  taught  practical  use  of  tools  as  well  aa 
srinititir  principles.''  The  appreciation  in  which  the  school  is  held  is 
^li<»wn  by  the  following  comparative  statistics  taken  from  the  high- 
^(•IkniI  r<*cord>  for  the  six  terms  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  eac& 
coupirt  of  figures  giving  the  total  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  high 
>ih<K>l  and  the  nmnber  taking  the  manual-training  course:  57-18; 
.V.«  Is;  :.4-L'n;  tM-So;  6<)-35;  75-50.  From  these  figures  it  is  shown 
that  in  h-*-**  than  three  years  the  total  enrollment  has  increased  less 
than  .''I*  ]N'r  (*<*nt«  while  the  manual -training  enrollment  h&s  incroaood 
n«»arlv  ii«N>  jmt  cent. 

Aii**titi  wa*^  the  ftii*st  eity  in  Texas  to  establish  a  manual-training 
lii'IKirtnhnt  in  connection  with  her  public  si'hools,  and  her  action  has 
pi'onipttil  tilt*  intHMluetion  in  the  legislature  of  a  bill  making  pix>viaiiOD 
f*n  ^\u\\  u'Mitions  in  public  schools  in  other  cities  dis{>osed  to  pronxite 
tlifin.  It  ha*"  Invn  suggested  that  until  the  university  is  provided 
with  :i  ti-rhiiologiciil  depirtnient  at  Austin  it  would  be  well  to  arrange 
in  ^I'liii-  \v:ty  for  th(*  university  students  to  have  the  benefits  of  the 
trainiii;/  «it|iai'tment  of  the  Allan  School. 

AtTKKMATH   OF  RECONSTRUCTIGN. 

Iri'l.  r  the  licrn>e  incident  to  revolution,  the  aftermath  of  the  **re- 
.  ori-trii.  lii.ii  uf  the  S)uth/' was  great  extravagance  in  educational 
iii:itt«  1-.  not  more  i>4*rliaps  in  Texas  than  in  Louisiana  and  some  other 
Mat-  -.  In  Trxa-^,  tuxes  were  raised  and  salaries  of  teachers  were 
ill-  fi  a-t  •!  aii'i  ^-hool  office^  multiplied*  on  account  of  new  and  expensive 
fi:iTiiii  -.  ^M-in;:  a4l(ied«  involving  largt»ly  augmented  cxpenditaree, 
\%  itiioui  iorre^iionding  public  benefit,  or  l>eing  at  all  required.    Tlie 
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school  ad  valorem  tax  was  fixed  as  high  as  25  cents  on  the  ilOO  prop- 
erty values.  At  the  instance  of  Governor  Roberts  the  law  was  changed 
so  that  teachers  and  their  salaries  were  graded,  instead  of  allowing  all 
teachers  the  same  salary,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  in  school 
expenditares.  The  price  of  the  public  lands  was  reduced,  as  suggested 
by  the  governor,  to  50  cents  an  acre,  and  provision  was  made  for  their 
readier  sale,  so  as  to  produce  larger  revenues  for  the  free  schoob  and 
establishment  of  the  university.  Attorney-Generals  Hogg  and  Cul- 
berson subsequently  instituted  suits  by  which  large  quantities  of  lands 
granted  for  railroads  were  recovered  and  reverted  to  the  public  domain. 
It  was  suggested  to  divide  these  lands  between  the  free  schoob  and  the 
university,  but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  bnds  under  what  was  known 
as  the  ^^50  cents  land  acf  naturally  led  to  largely  increased  demand 
for  them,  but  for  sometime  only  a  few  speculators  seemed  to  notice 
and  take  advantage  of  the  fact.  But  with  rapid  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  projected  lines  of  railroad  the  hitherto  inaccessible  but 
now  more  desirable  school  lands  were  rapidly  acquired  to  an  extent 
that  caused  the  legbbture  to  repeal  the  act.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Austin, 
and  Representative  Harris,  of  Ghilveston,  were  brgely  instrumental  in 
getting  the  law  repealed,  thus  saving  brge  revenue  to  the  State  from 
the  increased  value  of  the  lands. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  hb  biennial  report  recently  presented  to  Governor  Culberson, 
Hon.  A.  J.  Baker,  State  bnd  commissioner,  makes  an  important  state- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  school  lands  as  affected  hv  a  Inte  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Hoguo  v.  Baker: 

In  that  cMe  the  reepondent  ansif^'eretl  that  the  public  fret'  whtM)]  fund,  which  wm 
entitled  to  one-half  of  all  the  unappropriated  public  domain  of  Toxafl  at  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1876,  had  been  outstripiied  by  the  k>cation  and 
appropriation  of  the  aaid  landu  for  other  purposes  by  more  than  10,000,000  acres  of 
land,  and  that  what  was  left  of  the  unappropriated  public!  domain,  to  wit,  3,853,6M 
acreii  ahonld  be  held  for  the  use  of  that  fund,  an<l  there  wan,  therefore,  no  lands  sub- 
ject to  homeatead  entry. 

It  wiU  be  noted  from  the  trend  of  this  opinion  that  many  locations,  made  since 
the  adoption  of  the  conetitution  of  1876,  which  were  not  accompanied  by  a  survey 
lor  the  public  free  school  fund  of  like  amount,  are  affected  by  it  in  more  or  leas 
dcgne  and  may  demand  serious  consideration  by  you  in  calling  attention  of  the  leg- 
ialataretoit    •    •    • 

Approximately,  there  was  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Texas  when  the  consti* 
tation  of  1S76  was  adopted  76,961,277  acres  of  unlocated  public  domain.  Since  the 
adoption  of  that  oonatitntion  there  has  been  located  and  surveyed  for  various  par> 
poaea  (which  are  stated)  72,107,663  acres,  which,  deducted  from  the  76,961,277  men- 
tioned, leavea  S,S6S,964  acres  of  nnsurveyed  public  domain  now  on  hand.  There  haa 
been  recovered  from  railioad  companies  1,389,130  acn?^,  and  located  and  surveyed 
ootof  the  public  domain  ainoe  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  lS76aboatU^VI^^KW 
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acr»,  against  which  the  State  oominoii  school  fund  got  no  mltemata  amount  or  like 
quantity. 

It  will  Iw  observed  from  an  analyaia  of  tables  presented  that  at  the  time  of  the 
aiioption  of  the  oonstitation  of  1876  the  public  free  school  fond  was  entitled  to  aboat 
Z7, 961/277  acres  of  the  onappropriated  pablic  domain,  against  which  there  has  been 
min-eyed  and  retomed  by  railway  companies  and  otheor  peraons  28,970^000  aoraa, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  about  9,879,921  acres  due  to  that  fund. 

The  commissioner,  however,  suggests  that  the  deficit  stated  will 
^^  have  to  l>e  met  oat  of  some  or  all  of  certain  items  which  are  named, 
including  1,000,000  acres  of  the  university,  unless  the  necessary 
amount  of  lands  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  which,"  be  aaya, 
^^  ought  to  1)6  done  so  as  to  protect  the  title  of  all  persons  who  hold 
the  evidence  of  title  under  the  seal  of  the  State;"  and  as  a  remedy  be 
further  suggests  that  the  State  also  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  pablic 
free  school  fund  the  amount  already  received  by  the  State  for  the 
other  half  of  the  scrap  purchases  of  what  are  known  as  ^^  scrap  laads" 
and  charge  it  to  the  debt  due  the  school  fund  by  the  State.  To  do 
this,  he  argues,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  assame  the 
debt  for  which  she  has  already  received  the  money,  and  pay  interert 
on  the  same  to  the  school  fund  annually,  the  true  amount  of  which 
can  l>e  obtained  from  the  treasurer's  books.  By  this  course  the 
demands  of  the  school  fund  would  thus  be  satisfied  to  that  amoant, 
to  wit,  4«  181,617  acres,  which  quantity,  added  to  the  railway  recoveries 
and  the  amount  now  estimated  to  be  unsurveyed,  would  probably  very 
nearly  or  quite  balance  the  deficit 
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ruder  the  land  conrniissioner^s  showing,  if  correct,  the  school  fund 
get*«  every  acre  in  sight  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain,  leavinif 
nothing  for  the  university,  the  asylums,  or  other  State  institutions^ 
And  it  nmy  Y)c  (as  it  does  not  certainly  appear  what  amount  of  pablic 
domain  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitutian 
of  1^7*))  ttmt  an  investigation,  which  Commissioner  Baker  suggests  be 
authori/4Kl  Y>y  the  legislature,  will  show  that  the  present  apparent  deficit 
in  the  sibool  lands  does  not  exist.  Evidentlv  the  old  accounts  and 
ret*ords  of  ttic  oflice  were  not  as  clearly  kept  as  they  should  have  been. 

Comuii-viioner  Baker  sums  the  lands  of  the  school  fund  as  follows: 


PatrntcO 

rurfriu«l 

In  gt^jtl  *tmtviinig , 


Number 
ofMlet. 

mam. 

9.119 
20,648 
20,200 

9,7f7,«i 
9,011.011 

49,982 

22,MB,tlt 

There  an*  now  on  the  market,  he  states,  20,554,865  acres  belonginn^ 
to  the  fund.    Total  acres  under  lease,  less  university  lands,  atthe  cloM 
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of  August  31,  1896,  6,656,752;  total  acres  leased  from  September  1, 
1896,  to  August  81,  1896,  9,700,780.  Grand  total  acres  leased 
16,857,582.  Leases  terminated  by  cancellation,  expiration,  and  sales 
amount  to  5,071,097  acres.  Total  under  lease  August  81,  1898, 
11,286,485  acres. 

For  the  university  2,221,400  acres  have  been  surveyed,  of  which 
211,085  acres  have  been  sold,  embracing  mainly  nearly  all  the  land  of 
the  50  leagues  originally  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

8UMMABT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Hon.  R.  W.  Finley,  State  comp- 
troller, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  AugUHt  31,  1898,  and  the  report 
recently  rendered  by  Land  Commissioner  Baker,  the  total  educational 
endowments  of  Texas  may  be  summed  as  follows: 

Permanent  school  fond: 

State  bonda $2,173,100 

County  bonds 3,186,116 

Railroiui  bonds 1,262,340 

Cash  balance 967,157 

Valae  of  land  unsold,  20,654,365  acres,  say 41,108,730 

Interest-bearing  land  sale  and  notes  (estimated) 17, 000, 000 

Total  value  of  permanent  fund 65,697,442 

Cash  balance  available  school  fund 97, 790 

Tbtal  permanent  and  available  fundn 65,  795, 232 

County  school  fund: 

Value  of  land,  5,856,400  acres,  say 11,712,800 

Land  reserved  for  unorganized  counties,  Ray 6, 000, 000 

Total  value  State  and  county  school  fundn 83, 508,  a32 

Permanent  university  fund: 

Bonds  held  in  trout  bv  the  State 578, 540 

Cash  balance  te  credit  of  {)en»aiH>iit  fund 2, 374 

Land  unsold,  2.010.315  acres,  Hay 4, 020, 630 

Interest- bearing  land  saU-H  and  n< tU't*,  nay 500, 000 

Federal  endowment  Agricultural  and  Mwhanh*al  Colltyf 209, 000 

Grand  total  educational  emlownieutx 88, 818, 576 

Aufifust  31,  1898,  there  was  a  cash  Imiance  of  5^22,477  to  the  credit 
of  the  available  fund  of  the  university,  and  Ji>2,o74  to  the  credit  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  fund. 

8UPP06ED  SCHOOL- LAKD   DKFICIT. 

In  the  face  of  Land  Commissioner  Baker's  statement  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  lands  due  by  the  State  to  the  free-school  fund,  and  consequent 
apprehension  as  to  their  titles  in  the  minds  of  holders  of  such  lands, 
investigations  as  far  as  made  by  a  special  committee  of  the  legislature 
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indicate,  as  stated  in  an  interview  with  Senator  Potter,  ohairman  of 
the  c^oinmittee,  that  there  is  no  sach  deficiency  as  9,000,000  acres,  and 
that  ComniiHMioner  Baker  must  have  erred  by  embiacingin  his  estaoiate 
several  million  acres  in  certificates  issued  but  never  legally  located,  or 
land  granted  for  them.    Senator  Potter  says: 


DoubtleHB  there  is  yet  enough  on  hand  of  the  poblic  domain  to  fally  comv 

the  coniiiion-Hchool  fund  without  difltorbing  the  titles  or  loctttioii  and  eettlemaiil  of 
any  of  the  {K'ople  of  the  State.  The  estimated  area  of  the  State  is  175,694,860 
and  in  1877  the  eiftiinated  liabiiitiee  to  the  pablic  domain  Sflgr^gated  127,724,888i 
S<>  it  in  hanl  to  conceive,  if  this  is  correct,  how,  ss  now  reported  by 
Kaker,  the  pnhlic  domain  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  ocmstitotion  in  1876 
amountiMl  in  nmnd  numberato  76,000,000  seres,  half  of  which  oonstitotlonsltybsioaged 
to  the  H<*h(N>l  fund  and  the  other  half  to  the  Stste,  and  that  thaSirtsiffpwpriatod 
alKJiit  9,n0(),00()  acres  more  than  belonged  to  her.  Of  ooarss^  tfaa  8Ms  will  lake 
whutever  Hte|w  are  necewsry  to  i»ote(^  the  people  in  their  honss  sod  SQBflim  the 
titlcH  ^mntiNi  t>y  the  State. 

I^NDS  BESEBYED  FOB  UNOBOANIZED  OOUMUBB. 


Thi*r<'  arc  18  counties  remainini;  unorganized  in  Texas,  all  in  the 
westrrii  Miction  of  the  State,  and  each  entitled  to  17,71S  acres  of  the 
puhli(*  domain  held  in  reserve  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  an 
some  ei^rht  y-odd  counties,  covering  about  one-third  of  the  Strte,  in  whidi 
tho  school  lands  are  situated,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  the  lands  have 
for  years  l>oon  open  to  settlement  and  for  over  twelve  years  have  been 
mressihle  to  railways  and  other  facilities  tending  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, and  yet,  though  mainly  suited  for  pasturage,  are  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  ^'actual  settlers  act,''  settlers  being  allowed  to  locate 
ttieir  homes  anywhere  there  are  not  resident  occupants  in  the  limits  of 
the  iNi>tures.  At  most,  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  children  of  the 
si*holasti(*  u^e,  according  to  the  census,  within  the  limits  of  these  unor- 
pini/etl  (*ounties,  which  have  about  400,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  we>t4*rn  section  of  the  State,  but  the  nature  of  the  country  is  audi 
a>  pri*<'hi«les  the  prospect  of  sufficient  population  to  support  any  ays* 
tAMu  (»f  public  s(*hools  for  a  long  period.  Then  why,  it  has  been  aoK- 
gi*sted,  should  the  State  husband  a  fund  for  so  remote  a  population  aft 
the  cx|H'nse  of  the  necessities  of  one  which  now  exists,  and  must 
neees>arily  increase  its  needs  V  Why  is  the  State  withholding  from 
pnictieal  use  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  should  now  be  yielding 
hunt! reds  of  thousands  of  revenue  per  annum,  and,  worse  than  all, 
o|M*nitiri^  under  a  fiscal  management,  upheld  by  the  constitution,  idiioh 
(five**  to  ea«*h  school  child  in  some  counties  $4  or  $5  and  in  others  tSO 
to  i^'A)i  Why  not  have  a  constitutional  convention  to  change  audi 
abnonnul  <*onditionsf 

ThiTi'  are  some  irregularities  resulting  from  the  per  capita  distribih 
tion  of  th(»  school  fund  in  Texas  by  reason  of  counties  which^ 
(lecount  of  having  small  property  assessments,  contribute  but  a 
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momit  to  the  geneiml  aohool-fand  tuc,  and  yet  by  Tirtue  of  luge 
aobohstic  populatioii,  mminly  where  Mexioans  or  nefrroes  predomi- 
nato,  receive  a  krge  per  oapita  share  of  the  tax;  and  in  some  of  them, 
although  a  great  proportion  of  the  children  are  of  Oatholic  parentage 
and  attend  the  parochial  schools  of  that  church,  instead  of  the  pablic 
schools,  the  per  capita  distribution  being  applied  to  ail  children  alike, 
sndi  counties  receive  an  allowance  largely  disproportioned  to  the 
actual  free-school  attendance.  The  Catholics  protested  against  any 
proposition  to  deprive  them  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  fund  by  limit- 
ing the  apportionment  to  the  school  attendance,  claiming  that  all  chil- 
dren of  the  scholastic  age  were  properly  beneficiaries  of  the  law, 
whether  the  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  or  Oatholic  schools;  and 
as  in  T/wiiffiana  many  parishes  which  did  not  have  a  public  school,  but 
had  paid  the  school  tax,  claimed  the  sums  appropriated  for  them,  so 
with  like  reason  the  Oatholics  in  Texas  claimed  for  the  use  of  their 
parochial  schools  a  proportionate  share  of  the  general  school  fund,  to 
which  they  had  contributed  by  taxation.  But  the  State  authorities 
ruled  that  the  fund  must  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
children  attending  the  public  schools. 

As  shown  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Texas  history  by  Judge  Ful- 
more,  some  counties  have  such  a  large  per  capita  school  fund  of  their 
own,  from  various  sources,  that  they  do  not  need  the  State  per  capita, 
so  much  more  needed  in  other  counties,  but  distributed  to  all  alike. 
For  this  reason  he  advocates  local  taxation  as  each  county  may  need, 
instead  of  taxation  of  the  counties  by  the  State  for  school  funds  for 
redistribution  to  the  counties. 

RACE  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

After  the  war  there  were  no  such  disturbing  efforts  in  Texas  as 
were  made  in  some  other  States  to  associate  colored  with  white  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  This  was  due  to  the  Texas  constitution 
being  changed  by  the  one  of  1869  to  accord  with  the  inhibition  by  the 
nconstruction  acts  of  Congrc8s  against  ^'  race  disc^riminations,^^  fol- 
lowed by  the  State  providing  separate  schools  for  colored  children, 
and  taking  such  other  action  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  as  served 
to  curb  any  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  on  their  part. 

It  is  of  applicable  interest,  however,  to  note  how  Texas  was  not 
alone  in  the  besetment  of  various  matters  of  difficult  adjustment  in 
educational  affairs  and  how  similar  conditions  were  differently  treated 
and  resulted  in  other  States.  The  constitution  of  1868  of  Louisiana, 
like  that  of  1869  of  Texas,  contained  stringent  provisions  against 
**raoe  discriminations;''  but  while  the  Louisiana  constitution  provided 
that  there  should  be  ^^no  separate  school  or  institution  of  learning 
establbhed  by  the  State  exclusively  for  any  racc,^'  Texas  specially 
provided  by  law  for  such  schools.    The  results  were  that  while  such 
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matters  were  quietly  enongh  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Texan,  ^'  the  days  of  reconstruction,''  as  Mr.  Fay  stites  in  his  liistoxy 
of  education  in  Louisiana,  ^^  were  bitter  days,  showing  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  commingling  the  two  raoes  in  social  ways,  the  laws  not  being 
realty  obBerved  on  account  of  lacking  that  indispensable,  requisite  of 
popular  government,  the  consent  of  the  governed. "  ^^As  ftir  as  the 
laws  were  enforced,"  Mr.  Eay  adds,  ^Mt  amounted  to  the  ezdusion  of 
the  whit08  from  the  public  schools."  Subsequently,  in  1877,  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  Lusher,  in  his  public  report  stated: 

The  iN*ii0ele«  inhibitioiiB  of  theconstitotioii  of  LoaisiaDa  had  genarallybean  diae- 
ganieil  in  the  nual  pariaheB,  and  the  system  of  public  edacition  hsi  itasdillj  gihiad 
imvor  from  the  pablic  mind  only  where  sepaiate  schools  for  whils  and  eoloied  chil- 
dren, reepei'th'ely,  were  established  and  mainttined.  In  New  Oriesas  nfaie-tenths 
of  our  colored  fellow-dtisens  prefer  separate  schools  for  the  sduMtion  of  their 
children. 

Fortunately,  what  at  first  and  for  some  years  appears  to  have  been 
a  scriouHly  perplexing  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  permaaeDfly 
adjusted. 

TEXT-BOOK  LAW. 

The  State  has  but  recently  adopted  the  method  of  providing  faj  Isw 
for  a  uniform  system  of  text-books;  not,  as  in  Oalifomia,  by  the  State 
printing  them,  but  by  selection  of  the  books  by  a  text-book  boaid 
and  com|)ctition  of  publishers  for  supplying  them  for  the  public 
8c*hoolH,  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  being  exempt  from  its  provisiona. 
The  n*sult  so  far  la  claimed  to  have  been  satisfactory,  but  in  Texas,  as 
in  some  other  States,  a  degree  of  influence  appears  to  have  been  brooglit 
to  Yn^hf  which,  perhaps,  has  not  resulted  in  the  best  selections  bein|f 
made.  The  bids  of  one  large  publishing  house  were  ignored  on  aeoounfe 
of  {Mrtisan  opposition  to  ^'  book  trusts,''  claimed  to  be  represented  bj 
the  biddin)^  i*ompany;  and  while,  ceteris  paribus,  it  was  fairly  enough 
aimed  t4>  ^ivc  Texas  and  other  Southern  authors  the  preference  ill 
the  selection  of  the  books,  the  ceteris  paribus  does  not  appear  to 
liavo  lioen  fully  established  or  regarded.  The  inmates  of  the  CSonfed- 
enito  Homo  made  a  bitter  protest  againHt  the  United  States  hiatoiy 
selected,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  do  justice  to  the  Confederatea. 
Indoofl.  it  i^  very  difficult  to  write  a  perfectly  fair  and  impersonal  his- 
tofA*.  involving  recordn  of  great  importance  and  subtle  and  impartial 
analyse**.  :iiid  cspe<*ially  one  that  will  draw  the  lines  properly  as  to  the 
merit**  of  )M>th  sides  in  such  a  remarkable  conflict  as  the  Amerifsan 
civil  war.  in  fact,  any  system  of  selecting  and  supplying  the  booika, 
cxi'fpt  \t\  f>|MMi  (*<ini|>i*tition  with  authors  and  publishers,  seems  liaUe 
t«t  tli<*  (iaii^iT-  of  ne|iotism^  or  some  sort  of  favoritism,  or  interested 
ImT^int*'*^  influence. 
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As  to  the  question  of  State  pablkmtioiiY  the  report  of  the  text-book 
board  to  Gbvemor  Culberson  seems  oondnsive  against  the  system,  and 
is  here  presented  on  aocount  of  the  careful  and  very  instructive  infor- 
mation which  it  conveys  on  so  important  a  subject: 

AusTiir,  Tsx.,  JaiMuary  10^  1899. 
His  Excellency  0.  A.  CuLBneoN,  Ocwmor, 

0BAB  But:  We,  the  Stele  text  board,  in  compliance  with  section  15,  chapter  164, 
acta  of  the  regular  aeasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  legislature,  the  same  being  the  aniform 
teKi-book  law,  sabmit  to  yon  the  following  report  in  reference  to  the  Stete  pablicar 
tkm  of  common-flchool  text-books: 

The  State  saperintendenty  acting  for  this  board,  sent  the  following  qneetions  to  all 
the  State  saperintendenta  of  the  United  States: 

"  1.  Etas  yonr  State  a  uniform  series  of  text-books? 

"2.  Etas  your  State  had  any  experience  in  State  publication  of  text-books?  If  so, 
please  state  whether  tavorableor  unfavorable. 

''3.  Do  yoQ  think  State  publication  advisable? 

"Please  send  any  printed  matter  you  may  have  concerning  State  publication." 

Replies  to  these  questions  were  received  from  the  superintendento  of  a  laige  num- 
ber of  States.  T6  the  first,  second,  and  third  questions  the  answers  were  ''  No," 
except  as  follows: 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Florida  answered  "No"  to  the  first 
and  second  qoestioiis,  and  to  the  third  replied:  "Yes;  if  the  proper  men  are  at  the 
hekn." 

The  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Vermont  replied  "No"  to  the  first  and 
aecond  qnestions»  and  to  the  third  question  he  replied:  "  Under  certain  conditions." 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Oalifomia  replied  as  follows:  To  the 
first  quertion  "  Yes; "  to  the  second  question  "  Yes."  "The  cost  of  publication  and 
printing  isexcesrive,  and  the  character  of  the  product— the  substance — is  mediocre." 
T6  the  third  question  he  replied  "No."  He  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  seventeenth 
biennial  report  of  the  State,  which  contains  much  information  in  n*ferencc  to  the 
experiment  of  State  publication.  The  experiment  was  l)egun  in  that  State  in  1885. 
The  State  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  from  1885  to  1895,  $478,5a'>.47;  of  the  funds 
noeived  for  aale  of  books  there  has  been  used  in  paying  the  ex|>enflefl  of  publif<hing 
tezt^books  1604,749.36,  making  a  total  expende<l  in  publishing  toxt-l)ooks  of 
11,073,254.83. 

The  receipt  from  the  sale  of  l)ook0,  with  the  value  of  unsold  iKKikt^  and  material 
OB  hand,  amounta  to  $767,031.31.  This  is  $305,323.32  lew  than  the  total  outUy. 
The  State  has  a  printing  plant  \'alue(l  by  the  State  printer  at  $189,. '{30. 4 7,  which,  sub- 
tnctod  from  the  $305,323.32,  leaves  a  net  losi  of  $115,942.87.  Even  with  this  loss 
the  State  is  selling  ita  books  at  higher  prices  than  are  being  |iaid  for  similar  Ixmks 
bought  in  the  open  market.  To  show  the  difference  in  the  pria*s  pai<i  for  books  in 
Oalifomia  and  Texas,  the  one  with  State  publication  and  the  other  with  a  uniform 
State  text-book  taw.  the  following  (comparison  of  prices  is  given: 

The  3  readers  of  the  Califomta  old  series,  which  had  to  l»c  revise<l  after  liaving 
been  In  use  from  1886  to  18M,  only  eight  yean>,  sell  for  $1.25,  while  the  firnt  3  books 
of  the  Texas  series  sell  for  72  centa  at  retail  and  45  i-ents  at  exchange  price««,  and 
the  5  books  of  the  Texas  series  sell  for  only  $1.52  at  retail  ami  87  cento  at  exchange 
prices.  The  4  revised  readers  of  the  Califomta  series  sell  for  $1.64,  against  $1.07 
retail  and  62  centa  exchange  for  the  first  4  books  of  the  Texas  series,  and  $1.52  retail 
and  87  cento  exchange  for  the  5  books  of  oor  series.  In  them  estimates  the  number 
of  pages  in  the  books  is  not  taken  into  conrideration.  as  the  number  of  pages  in  each 
oi  the  Califomta  booka  ta  unknown  to  the  board. 
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The  2  arithmetks  of  the  OiUforala  series  eell  for  76  oenta,  while  the  2  books  ol 
the  TexM  series  sell  for  Moents  regular  and  82 cents  exchange  in  board,  and  80cenli 
regular  and  40  cents  eacchange  in  doth. 

The  2  books  in  language  and  English  gnunmar  of  the  Galifomia  series  sell  lor  80 
centfi,  while  the  3  books  in  the  Texas  series  sell  at  regular  prices  for  $1.05  and  aft 
exchange  prices  54  cents. 

The  2  geographies  of  the  Galifomia  series  sell  for  $1.80,  while  the  2  hooka  for  tbe 
Texas  series  sell  at  retaU  for  $1.23  and  at  exchange  for  83  cents. 

The  1  speller  of  the  Otlifomia  series  sells  for  31  cents,  while  the  2  Qiellen  of  tbe 
Texas  series  sell  at  retail  for  30  cents  and  at  exchange  for  16  cents,  and  when  boniid 
together  for  20  cents  retaU  and  10  cents  exchange. 

The  United  States  history  of  the  California  series  sells  for  82  cents,  while  the  one 
in  the  Texas  series  sells  at  retail  for  80  cents  and  at  exchange  for  40  cents. 

The  I  phjrsiology  in  the  CSaliforaia  series  sells  for  58  cents,  while  theSphjslok^ 
gies  of  the  Texas  series  sell  for  $1.20  retail  price  and  72  cents  exchange  frissL 

The  13  books  in  the  Galifomia  series  sell  for  $8.70,  while  the  17  books  on  the  aame 
subjects  in  Texas  series  sell  for  $8.20  at  rqgular  retail  prices  and  for  $8»il  at ggdMnge 
prices. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  books  of  the  Galifomia  series  are  intate  to  the 
bo<»ks  that  could  have  hem  porchased  in  the  open  market  When  the  State  pagfg 
for  compiling,  printing,  and  binding  of  a  book  it  has  no  choice.  The  book  mnaft  be 
used  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  a  good,  fair,  or  bad  book.  The  fi»Mfc*ii^ 
books  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  reached  by  the  pafaUslMni  d 
lext-lwoki*. 

A  prominent  Galifomia  teacher  says:  "  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  noft  atf^ 
fietl  with  the  l)ooks  of  the  State  series.  Indeed,  I  have  never  yet  met  a  teaihsr  d 
experience  and  good  judgment — ^no  matter  how  friendly  he  was  to  the  plan  ol 
publication— who  would  say  that  the  books  were  free  from  serious  fonlt  I 
that  there  is  not  a  single  book  in  the  series  that  is  even  neariy  as  good  as  oonld  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  the  same  if  not  less  cost.  All  of  the  series  need  revi- 
sion, or,  (setter,  need  throwing  out  entirely  and  others  instituted.''  These  statemente 
are  U  ill*  >w<n1  by  quite  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  books  in  question.  In  our  Judgment, 
the  boi»kH  a<lopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  are  superior  In  every  rsapeet 
to  th(««(;  use«l  in  California.  Having  so  recently  adopted  a  series  of  books  for  nee  In 
the  public  (pchools  of  this  State,  having  obtained  such  favorable  terms  from  the  pal^ 
lisherfi,  we  deem  it  unwise  to  recommend  any  change  for  the  present  To  pmchaie 
a  plant,  to  iie<-ure  and  publish  text-books  by  the  State,  would  require  large  iWiO- 
priatioHH  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  now  demanded.  We  believe  it  better  In 
every  way  to  otintinoe  the  present  system  until  the  experiment  of  State  unifonnHgf 
b  thoroughly  tested.  From  the  information  accessible  we  are  of  the  opinion 
we  have  l)etter  and  cheaper  books  than  could  likely  be  obtained  throogfa 
publlcatioD. 

J.    W.   MAODSIf, 

Secrftary  of  SUU€  and  Chairman  Pro 

J.  M.  Carubli^ 
SUmU  SuperifUfndent  of  Public  Intirudien  and 

R.   W.   FiNLKT, 

QMipCroBir* 
II.  C.  PRrrcHRT, 
Principal  Sam  HcutiUm  NarmaL 

I  kritjw  of  tiM*  farts  stated  above.    My  other  duties  liave  rendere«l  it  impossible  for 
iiir  to  tlioniii^hly  in\'CMtigate  the  subject,  but  I  concur  in  tlie  recommendation 
llut  Stat*'  puMication  bv  not  attempteal  at  thin  time. 

M.  M.  Crank,  AUonkcy-QmenL 
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Since  this  report  was  made  a  bill  ha«  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature to  amend  the  text-book  law  by  extending  it^  provisions  so  as  to 
apply  alike  to  all  cities  in  the  State,  and  in  a  recent  message  to  the 
legislature  Governor  Sayers  strongly  favors  the  proj)08ition,  and  adds: 

After  a  careful  study  into  the  operation  of  the  law  now  in  fonx»  I  am  led  to  l)elieve 
that  it  hafl  fully  met  the  exi)ectation8  of  tho«<e  who  orijfinally  favoriMl  it,  nvulting  in 
a  saving  to  the  i>eoi)le  of  fully  4()  j)er(x»nt,  if  not  more,  on  tht*  retjiil  cot^t  <>f  the  })ook8 
used  in  our  pu\)lic  free  Hchooln,  and  preventing  a  conntant  an<l  unntvcHnary  change 
in  their  use.  In  addition  to  thin,  the  opinion  is  almost  nnivcrHiil  that  the  sekn'tion 
already  made  of  text-liooks  has  been  wii*e.  It  is  evident  from  pnutical  exiHiriiuice 
that  the  pt»licy  that  ha«  IxM'n  inaugiirat<Hl  ran  Ir'  justiticnl  not  only  from  an  <M'(momie 
standpoint,  but  also  fnmi  tliat  of  an  honest  and  elliiient  administration  of  our  ihIu- 
cational  svHtem. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS   AN1>   STATK    SCH(K)I^S. 

In  his  retiring  message,  January  Ti,  iXW,  (loveriior  Culberson  thus 
favorably  presents  the  condition  of  tlie  scliool  fund  and  status  of  the 
several  State  educational  institutions: 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  that  the  general  <liffnsion  of  knowle<Ige,  which 
the  Constitution  declaren  is  essential  to  the  pn»servati<m  of  the  right.s  an<l  lilnTties  of 
the  people,  has  retf^ivefl  that  attention  and  made  that  advancement  which  its  com- 
manding importance  des(.*rvi>ii.  When  the  pn'st^nt  administration  took  otticc  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  public  free  Hch<H>ls  waH  ♦WKS,?')!?,  the  annual  jht 
capita  apportionment  was  $3.50,  and  theH<'h<H)l  term  only  foi.r  months.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  <leflcit  in  the  available  school  fun<I  amoiintiiig  to  $^'>74,«>*.H).r>(),  and  sch(H>I 
warrants  wen*  at  a  discount.  This  <U*ticit  has  been  dis<*har;^'ed,  the  schools  are  tm  a 
cash  Iwsis,  and  for  the  liiH*al  year  ending  August  :U,  1S1»S,  the  cash  iKilauce  t«»  t!»e 
credit  of  this  fund  was  $228,080.95.  Nutwitfi.^tan.lirii:  the  j>aynM*nt  of  tliis  lieavy 
deficiency  and  the  fa<*t  that  the  scholastic  popniatinii  increju«ied  fmrn  ♦»1k;,7.'>'J  in  1S<M 
to  776,000  in  1897-^KH,  the  jkt  <'apitaap|M»rtiMnim'nt  is  now  $l.'>0,  aii«l  the  -^chno]  trrm 
should  reacdi  six  months.  Suits  institute<l  hy  inr  asattnrney-vreneral.  in  IsiU,  aL'uinst 
the  Houston  and  Texas  (Vntnil  Railn>ad  Company  ami  tin*  (lalvoton.  Harri'^huiv 
and  San  Antcmio  Kailrou<I  ('om|mny  for  >^1.2(>().(MM)  due  to  tlie.M-)ioo]  fund  on  loans 
made  under  the  act  of  1S54>,  fjave  Ik'^'u  ahly  and  >u«-cessiully  pros<MMited  throULrh  all 
the  OHirts  of  the  Stat<'  by  tin*  pn's^-nt  attorney-u'eneral.  and  an*  now  jM-ndinj;  in  tfie 
SupriMne  (N»nrt  of  the  rniti>4l  States.  Tlie  Statr,  it  is  iM'lieved,  should  finally  ^rain 
the  suits,  and  if  so,  this  laru'i*suin  will  )H*add»'«l  tothes<honl  fund.  Important  laws 
wen*  |»asHe<l  by  the  last  hyislature  to  «online  the  expenditun*^  of  the  s<h«M»l  fund 
nion*  strictly  to  scIkmiI  pur|M>H[^  und  to  pn-vent  tin*  padding'  <»f  the  srhola^^tic  n-n^-us. 
Under  the  lirst  it  is  I'stimatiil  that  there  i«j  a  sivin.:  of  .'^.^().^KK)  jMTanmnn.  and  undiT 
the  He<*ond  the  s«'holastic  <H*nsus  for  the  y«arendini:  .\ui:u.-t  .11.  lv»^».  ha>  Immu  pur:/e«l 
of  mncli  fraud  and  rtnlnn'*]  f)7,()0<). 

The  State  has  pn>vid«ii  u  munith-«'nt  and  prirw-ely  frce-^i  h«Mil  tnnd,  whiih  now 
aggn*gate94  approximately  $4.'>,tK)0.(MH),  <'on»-i>ting  of  ea-h.  howl  note.'-,  Uuid^,  and 
miHold  land.  Annually  it  ex|N>nds«'xc«*e<lim:$.'<,()()(),(M)0,  mon>  thanall  other  ex|>endi- 
tnnt«  c<md»ini*<l.  to  supp(»rt  ami  maintain  the  s(*ho<ils.  It  is  not  only  entithil  to  an 
efficient  system,  but  in  the  intc^nvt  of  the  children,  in  the  inten'st  »>f  enliirhtenment 
and  growth,  it  should  imperatively  demand  and  exact  it.  Now  g« Mid,  it  should  l)e 
steadily  and  certainly  improved,  and  the  graileand  tone  of  the  schtHiNudvanctHl  and 
elevate^!.     Manifestly  the  s(*hool  term  should  Iw  lengthene<1,  fiarticularly  in  the  niral 
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(liHtrirtH,  wlien*  tlieyare  iihoiter,  for  want  of  local  taxes,  than  in  towns  and  cities. 
It  iH  pn'siiiiiHl  the  law  under  which  1  per  cent  of  the  permanent  fund  is  carried 
annually  to  xhv  a\*aiiable  fund  will  lie  repealed,  and  thus  the  annual  apportionment 
nnhKini  aUiut  $168,000.  If  so,  and  if  local  taxes  are  impracticable  in  these  comma- 
niticH*  no  (|iu*Htion  of  greater  public  utility  will  claim  your  attention  than  the  expe- 
diency, ill  my  judgment  clear,  of  increasing  the  general  school  tax  to  20  cents;  for 
after  all  cIm*  ih  done,  after  all  other  cnei^es  are  spent,  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
the  State  iiiUHt  rent  upon  e<lucation  and  intelligence. 

Tuniinii:  fnmi  the  common  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher  educatioiial  insti- 
tut  ii  «ii»«  have  alMj  made  gratifying  progress.  The  attendance  of  students  at  the  Pkairie 
View  Normal  S(*h<)ol,  as  compare<l  with  the  preceding  four  years,  has  been  main* 
tain«N|.  with  eubstantial  increase  in  appropriations  and  lienefits.  For  the  past  two 
vearH  an  iiirn'aiieil  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made,  and  the  number  of  atadents 
nm*  frttiii  :VM)  to  525  at  the  8am  Houston  Normal  Institute.  Between  ISM  and  1806 
the  Heholar>*hip  Htu<lents  inereased  from  345  to  .373.  The  number  of  itadeiiti  at  the 
.\)rrirultunil  and  Mechanical  College  in  1894  was  313,  and  in  1898  it  WM  881.  Valoa- 
bU*  iM*niiiiiH*iit  improvements  were  made  at  this  college  the  past  year,  fOMJaHng  of 
nvi<l«'ii('<'s  for  profewors  and  a  nietM  hall,  at  a  cost  of  $28,000. 

The  governor  alluded  only  iii  general  but  quite  complimentaiy  terms 
to  the  university.  Hin  statement  that  ^^the  Mchool  fund  now  aggre- 
pite>  approximately  $45,<H)0/K)0/^  appearH  correct  if  the  unsold  school 
land  In*  estiniat4*d  at  $1  instead  of  $2  a«t  pretsented  in  the  writeT's  sum- 
nuirv  <if  educational  endowments.  Howcver.as  $1  an  acre  is  the  State's 
pre\  ailing  pricH^  for  8uch  landn,  it  is  {x>rhaps  the  proper  basis  for  an 
estimate  at  this  time,  unless  the  fact  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
thrv  nrv  (-(Mist^intlv  appn^iating  in  value  with  the  development  of  the 
Stat«'.  aii<l  will  in  the  aggregate  command  much  better  prices  for  the 
gn'atf-r  |N>rti<Hi  of  thoni  Iwfore  much  of  the  land  is  sold. 

<iovi*rn(»r  Si  vers,  in  his  first  general  message  to  the  I^^iglature, 
.laniiar\ .  I.v.K».  makes  s<>veral  imi>ortant  recommendationB  as  to  the 
fn>4*  <«(li(M>l  fund.  Referring  t4)  the  fact  that  ***  the  comptroller  in  his 
Ia>t  annual  rc|K>rt  gives  information  that  there  was  in  the  treasoiy 
i)foiiilH  r  I,  isiis,  the  sum  of  Sl,lH4,247  to  the  credit  of  thepermaneol 
>ch<N»|  fund  which  could  not  In*  invested  1>ecause  of  the  inability  of  the 
iNKird  (»f  Induration  U>  pun'hiu«e  at  (mr  <'ounty  bonds  which  bear  not 
li-^^  than  .'•  |N*r  cent  inten^st,  and  that  private  mpital  Imd  ac*quired  all 
••urh  lM>iid^  a**  weie  desirable,  either  at  a  less  rate  of  inten*st  or  by  pfty- 
in;f  pi-i'riiiuin>  for  them/*  the  governor  recommends  that  the  board  be 
authiii'i/t'<i  t'ie\erci«.e  their  dixTcticin  in  the  {uin'litise  of  such  character 
<if  ^'t  Miiiif^.  *' I  am  le<l  to  the  ccmclusion.*"  he  adds,  ^*that  next  to 
tin-  lH>ri*i>  of  till*  Tnited  State>.  an<l  those  of  our  own  State  and  counties, 
th<i^i-  «>t'  inanv  of  the  other  States  of  the  Amerittin  Union  come  in  point 
of  -;i!'.  !\  :md  ili-sj nihility. '*  He  is  op|>osed  to  investing  the  fund  in 
niilioM  I  -•  <  iiritie<4  c»n  account  of  their  tluctuatin<r and  uncertain  values* 
A-  :i  -;ili'  It!  t'Vample.  the  governor  «*ouUl  have  I'ited  the  great  loss 
:iiiiiu:ill\  of  aUiut  i^l<Ni.(NNi  from  the  holdings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
rniv«r<*itv  in  th«'  st<K'k  of  the  I^iltimore  and  Ohio  liailroad.     Such 
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securities,  however,  are  generally  favorably  regarded  for  such  invest- 
ments. Commodore  Vanderbilt,  in  bis  endowment  of  the  university 
founded  in  his  name  at  Nashville,  stated: 

The  form  of  investment  which  I  prefer,  anil  in  which  I  reserve  the  privilege  to 
jcive  the  money  for  the  enciowraent  fund,  is  in  7  i>er  t^nt  first  mortj^agt*  bonds  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  KHilroa<I  Company. 

The  fact  that  he  and  Mr.  Hopkins  and  othcM*  ^ivat  millionaires 
kept  vast  amounts  of  their  funds  invivsted  in  mil  road  socuritios  seems 
to  indi(*ate  the  desimbility  of  such  investments,  when*  proper  busi- 
ness foresight  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  securities. 

Referring  to  Land  Commissioner  Hjiker's  report,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  Hogue  eas<'.  ul ready  noted  in  this  chapter. 
Governor  Savers  recommends,  in  accordance  with  the  commissioner's 
suggestion,  that  the  legislature — 

appropriate  all  t>f  the  unappropriattnl  puMic  <loinain  in  payment  of  tht*  Statf'w  ol)li- 
gation  to  the  s(*h(M)l  fund,  and  that  if  tht^n*  Im*  not  a  Hutticii'nt  anioimt  of  unappro- 
priate<l  public  lands  to  discharjre  Hai<l  ol)lipit  ion  tiiat  tic  Statt*  assun»c  the  halam^e 
of  the  dcht  and  iwue  its  obi ijjat ions  tlicrcf<»r.  In  this  way  the  duty  imi)osiHl  by 
the  iMUstitution  on  the  lej?islative  and  cxtH'utivc  autliorities  to  can»fully  and  fA*al- 
ously  ^anl  the  school  fund  as  a  sacn^l  tnist  can  Im*  i>erformcd,  an<l  all  (picstions 
n*latin^  to  the  validity  of  land  titles,  s*i  far  as  the  State  is  concerne<i,  will  Ih»  forever 
8ettle<i. 

According  to  Land  Commissioner  Baker's  figures,  ils  cited  by  Ciov- 
ernor  Sayei*s,  there  were  in  1S7(),  when  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  '* 75,961,277  acres  of  public  domain."  This  included  islands 
and  Imv  lands,  and  Greer  County,  which  countv  (some  l,»>Ts,ooo acres) 
has  since  passed  to  the  National  ( fovt'rnnient  as  ])art  of  ( )klahonia.  As 
the  State  constitution  made  half  of  the  public  douiain  a  ])art  of  the 
perpetual  public-school  fund,  it  follows,  if  the  co!umis>i()ncr's  fijrures 
are  correct,  that  the  fund  was,  in  l^7r>.  iMititled  to  H7,l»so,»;as  acres. 
Whatever  the  amount,  tlHM*e  remains,  as  has  been  ^liowu,  al)out 
20,5(K),<MX)  a<*res  unsold.  Much  of  what  wa^  sold  was  disposed  of 
under  the  ••.'*)0-cents  an  acre  act,"  which  wa>  in  o]M'iation  two  or  three 
years  during  (lovernor  KolM'rts's  administration,  and  was  thc^  source 
of  great  land  siHHulations. 

STATK   S<'II(X>L   ArH)KTI<)XMKNTS. 

Supc»rintendent  Carlisle's  rejx)rt  furni^hcN  the  following  compara- 
tive tal)le  of  school  |>opulation  ami  ap{H)rtionment  taken  from  the  cen- 
sus returns  for  twenty  seven  years: 
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Kv  Mil  ui-i  of  tho  twonty-fiftb  Ir^slatum  to  preveot  "paddb^^of 
thi-  <-i-iiHiis  (ho  schobi.Htk<  {Mipulatioii  wuh  rcdiicod  to  »uch  aa  c 
cimMf'l  till-  Umnl  of  <><tucutiun  to  iinTcane  tho  pc>r  i-afHta  d 
fniiii^  t..?4..".iif..r  IsiKt. 

Anoriiiri^r  to  SuiN-rintoiidpiit  Carlisle's  rcixn-t  then'  are  1S,8S8  pab- 
Ik-M-hiN.I  itwhers  eiiiployed  in  ln.;,K!»  public  whooU  in  Texas. 

Till-  liite  of  the  s4-huol  tax  xim-e  \H\Ki  is  18  i-<-ntH  on  the  9100  valoft* 
(ion  of  al)  taxable  pro|N>rt,v  in  the  Stute.  The  Ktat4>  han  now  on  hand 
^.iNHi.iNNi  free->eh(Kil  fund  for  investment  for  the  Itcnetit  of  the  fond 
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Thi-  |irt"«'nt  (twfntv-fixth)  h'jfislatun'  appropriated  to  the  p 
seli'Hil  riiml  all  land-  nn-ovcnil  by  the  Stiite  from  raili'ond  compi 
or  ••tbi-i'oMiint—,  Hinoiinliii;;  totilxnit  '-',<MMijNMt  acres,  and  repealed  llie 
art  piittiii'/ into  opi-nition  (he  .lesler  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
by  M  bull  I  |H-r  n-iil  annually  was  diverted  from  Ihe  iienmiiient  scbool 
fund  !.■  (!.•- availabb-  s4-h<K>l  fund.  Kills  |>assi-d  establiHliin;  a  0talto 
m>nn:>l  -<b.N>|  at  IX-nton  and  another  at  San  Marcos. 


Chapter  III. 

STATE  NORMALS  AND  BENEFICIARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


Apart  from  the  «chool  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  rniversity  the 
State  ban  but  two  inMtitutions  for  the  spci*ial  instruction  and  training 
of  teachers,  one  for  whites,  at  Huntsvillo,  and  the  other  for  colored 
teachers,  at  Prairie  View.  There  are  proix>sition.M,  however,  for  the 
establishment  of  others  pending  in  the  legislature.  There  an'  several 
State  eleemosynary  institutions  in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  more 
or  less  a  feature,  as  shown  further  along  in  this  chapter. 

SAM    HOUST<>N   NORMAL  INSTITITTE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Huntsvillc,  the  county  seat  of  Walker 
County,  a  prosperous  town  of  aliout  8,000  inhabitants,  and  the  old 
home  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  for  whom  the  school  was  named.  The 
history  of  the  school  shows  that  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Hon. 
Geoi^  Pcahody  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Dr.  Ikrnas  Sears, 
general  agent  of  the  Pealx>dy  educational  fund.  si)ent  the  winter  of 
1878-79  in  Texas  lul)oring  earnestly  to  aid  in  creating  an  efficient  s<*hool 
system  in  the  State;  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  schcx)l  was  one 
of  the  results  of  his  laliors,  wannly  sup|K)rted  by  Hon.  ().  M.  RolH»rts, 
then  governor  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson.  State  agent  of  the 
fund.  The  institution  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  its  establish- 
ment, but  also  for  its  continued  succi*ss,  to  the  lilM»nilitv  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund,  and  to  the  a(*tive  interest  taken  in  the  matter  bv  their 
general  agents.  Dr.  Sears  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  lK)th  of  whom  were 
zealous  in  their  work  to  foster  and  build  up  a  normal  school  worthy 
of  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  Texas,  from  the  inception  of  the  school,  has 
generously  fostered  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute.  The  st*hool 
having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  the  twenty-first  legislature, 
with  wise  liberality,  appropriated  sj^ojnni  for  the  erection  of  an  addi* 
tional  building.  The  new  building,  one  of  the  lM\st  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  supplied  with  the  most  approved  furniture  and  appli* 
ances,  was  dedicate<l  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  mission,  September 
22,  ISSMi.  The  twenty-second  legislature  appropriated  (4JNN>  to  build 
up  the  Peabody  Normal  Ijibrary,  and  the  twenty-third,  twenty- 
fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  legislatures  have  been  liberal.    In  all,  about 
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$30<U000  lia-s  been  received  from  the  State  and  about  $60,000  from  the 
Pealxxlv  fund. 

The  scli(N)l  opened  October  10,  1879,  with  Bernard  Mallon  as  prin- 
c*ipiil.  Coming  here,  he  had  said  that  he  would  make  this  his  last  and 
liest  work.  But  the  life  of  this  noble  man,  much  loved  and  so  much 
lanienti^l,  wits  near  its  close.  On  the  2l8t  day  of  the  same  month  in 
whi(*h  th(*  s(*hcK>l  oi)cned  he  entered  upon  his  rest.  H.  H.  Smith  suc- 
(*e<Ki<*d  Professor  Mallon,  and  continued  in  char|^  of  the  school  to  the 
olosi*  of  the  siH-ond  session. 

Tho  third  tmnual  session  opened  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1881, 
with  J.  Ifaildwin  as  principal.  Coming  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
{xiwers.  Dr.  Baldwin  for  ten  years  gave  his  entire  thought  to  the  work 
of  developing  the  institute  as  a  normal  school  and  plaefaag  it  on  a 
pernianont  Intsis.  The  course  of  study  was  extended,  the  number  of 
teachoix  and  students  gradualh'  increased  until,  in  1891,  the  twelfth 
sch(N)l  vear  cloned  with  a  faculty  of  11  teachers  and  820  students.  The 
gnnit  surrrss  iittainod  by  the  school  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
energy.  /<*:il.  and  devotion  of  Dr.  Baldwin  to  the  work.  In  Aogosti 
ls!*2«  hv  was  i-uMvil  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Texa>«  an<l.  at  the  n»quest  of  the  friends  of  the  normal,  H.  C.  Pritchett 
resi^iH'<l  thr  oflitM^  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  accept 
the  |)riii<*i|i:ilship  of  the  institute.  Under  his  management  the  school 
has  <M>ntiiiutMl  to  prosper,  and  is  in  the  highest  sense  a  State  school  for 
educating  aiMl  training  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  The  present 
ennillnHMit  iiinnlN>rs  4r)H  students.  The  Houston  memorial  hall,  in 
the  ii«>w  laiildiiig.  is  one  of  the  largest  and  lN\st  audience  halls  in  the 
State.  It  N  '.♦.N  fret  long,  71  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  comfortably  1,500 
IM*opl(\  It  rontain>  an  historir  memorial  window  in  honor  of  General 
Iloii>t4iii.  pHM-ured  by  the  (contributions  of  the  students  and  friends. 
In  a^l'litinii  to  the  aliove.  it  rontains  a  bmutiful  Peabody  memorial 
window.  purrhaMul  by  the  local  Innird. 

TIh*  (litfrnMit  chairs,  showing  the  sco|>e  of  instruction  and  members 
of  the  funilty.  in  which  lady  teachers  notably  predominate,  are,  H.  G. 
IVitrlntt.  ]irinci|Mil,  hi>tory  and  s<-ience  of  <Hlucation,  psychology, 
niethiHl^  of  teaching:  II.  F.  h>till,  I iat in.  school  management,  civice; 
Mi^^  L.  \V.  Klliott.  Kngli>h  history  and  literature:  Miss  Lulu  McCSoy, 
readiii;:.  •Iniwing.  and  ]N>nnmn>hip;  J.  L.  Pritchett,  mathematics; 
K.  H.  II:iIli  V.  ir»'<»j:ni|>hy.  physii's.  ehemistry:  \V.  M.  Coleman,  phys- 
ioloiry.  Miitiinil  hi-^tory,  g«M»logy:  Miss  Annie  Kstill,  gymnastics; 
Mi««>  n«  rth:i  KirkU'V.  a«*^i>tatit  in  liatin  and  hi>torv:  Miss  Sue  Smither, 
a<*'»i«taiit  in  nuithiinatic**:  Mr*^.  Uosa  Buchanan,  gnuninar and  rhetoric; 
Mi*-  Id:i  Liw  i«?Mi'.  hi-ti»ry  and  g«'ography:  Mrs.  Mary  Finch,  music 
Hti>l  riiit«ii  '^tritc'*  hi-tory:  .Mi<s  Anna  (\  Ijoring.  assistant  in  drawing 
ami  t|eiti*'iitar\   uiathematics;   Mi.ss  Augubta  LiSwrence,  assistant  in 
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natural  science  and  geography;  Miss  Ella  Smither,  assistant  in  Texas 
history,  and  librarian. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  so  long  principal  of  the  institution,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Austin. 

In  their  catalogue  announcements  the  institute  authorities  make  the 
following  frank  and  characteristic  statements  jis  to  '"Persons  who 
should  not  enter  the  normal:'' 

If  you  desire  to  prepare  for  tlie  study  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  do  not  rome 
to  the  normal. 

If  yor.  wisli  merely  to  obtain  a  general  e<hu*ation,  do  not  come  to  the  normal. 

This  is  not  a  refonn  sc'hool.  It  is  not  a  phu-e  for  childreji.  Boys  or  girls  incapa- 
ble of  self-control  shouM  not  enter  the  normal. 

If  you  have  not  complete<l  a  coarse  of  stjidy  that  woidd  lit  you  to  enter  a  good 
high  school,  you  c*an  not  In*  profite<l  by  our  work,  and  should  not  api)ly  for  admission. 

Our  work  is  special,  and  will  suit  none  but  thosi»  pn'paring  for  the  teacher's  pro- 
feasion.  If  you  wish  to  tea<*h  in  our  country sch(M)ls,  ourcity  schools,  or  high  schools, 
we  can  give  you  goo(i  instruction 'hy  traine<l  ami  skillful  teachers,  with  all  neoded 
hel|)H  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  lihraries,  etc.,  and  sjH'cial  professional  training  that 
will  Ix;  most  valuahle.  But  the  normal  school  is  not  a  coIUhtv  or  university.  If  you 
are  merely  seeking  to  oljtain  a  general  c<lu<'ation  to  pri'i>iirc  yourself  for  other  than 
the  teacher's  profession,  do  not  come  here.  Our  work  will  not  suit  you,  and  we  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  you.  Only  thosi'  desiring  to  prejian'  for  the  great  wr»rk  of  the 
teacher  should  come  to  the  normal.  z 

The  institution  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  appoints  the  local  boards. 

The  entire  property  of  the  school  is  valued  at  ^loO,ooo  in  grounds 
and  buildings  and  $15,0Oi)  in  ap])aratus  and  libniry. 

rUAIUIE    VIKW    STATK    NOiOIAL. 

Industrial  education  is  the  prominent,  if  not  gencnil,  clement  of 
instruction  in  the  normal  school  which  was  at  tirst  established  in  1878 
at  Prairie  View,  near  Hempstead,  as  an  ai^^ricnltural  school  for  colored 
boys,  and,  seeming  to  ])rospcr  on  the  ori»ri»»al  plan,  was  in  1879 
organized  under  the  legally  constituted  direction  of  the  Agricidtural 
and  Mechanical  College  authorities  as  a  Stiitc  normal  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools.  As  the  managers  now  reiM)rt  to 
Governor  CuUicrson: 

The  agricultunil  an<l  mechanical  dcpartmint  fnr  tin-  mah*  and  \hv  s|KHiiil  indus- 
trial dei»artment  for  the  femah*  studfiit.**  arc  in  a  nn»st  pri>siHToii.«j  cnnditittu,  ami 
have  a<l<U*<l  gn^tly  to  Wt*  |M)puiarity  and  uscluhu'sj-  NNitlmut  intrrfcrin^r  with  the 
normal  featuri»  of  the  ^*ch^M^l. 

The  report  adds: 

It  is  hope<l  that  the  university  for  higher  cla.ssical  education  of  the  ct»lore<l  youth  of 
Texas  will  eventually  Ix'  Im-attnl  at  this  sch<K)l.  This  <an  U*  tlnne  at  comparatively 
little  exi»ense  to  the  State  l>y  the  addition  of  a  ft*w  !)uildinu'?^  and  tca<-herH,  and  by 
this  means  the  (*olon>il  {H'opU'  could  obtain  an  industrial  and  <'laH>ii<'al  cilucation. 
The  former,  all  will  admit,  would  be  of  untold  advantage  in  connection  with  the 
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higher  education,  espedally  to  the  n^gro  noe.  We  are  infonned  that  the  negtom 
throufrhout  the  State  are  practically  rnianifnoiM  in  favor  of  thia  nniveraity  plan.  We 
partit-ularly  invite  yoar  excellency's  careful  attention  to  this  matter.  We  believe  it 
wouM  be  a  threat  eaving  to  the  State  and  expedite  the  eatabliahment  of  the  oolorad 
univcraity  which  has  80  long  been  asked  for  by  the  negro  race,  and  at  a  pdnt  that 
can  not  lieex«-elled  in  all  miitable  respects  anywhere  in  the  State.  *  •  •  The 
awra;!!*  atti^ndance  at  this  school  is  about  150.  Up  to  the  date  of  filing  thia  report 
Wf  havi*  for  the  current  year  enrolled  105  pupils.  Of  these,  46  are  State atndeolB and 
are  it*i|ainNl  to  fiay  only  the  matriculation  and  medical  fees.  By  provirion  of  'tlie 
boani  of  «liiv(*ti>rv  each  State  senator  is  allowed  to  appoint  one*of  these  State  atndwits 
fnini  \i\i*  M*natorial  district,  and  each  director  appoints  three  from  the  State  at  Jaijga. 
Goni«(|uently  these  free  stodenis  are  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  pnipoHod  to*  increase  the  number  of  State  ntudentg  faj  giFioff 
senators  and  representatives  the  appointment  of  one  studant  eaob, 
making;  159  in  all,  each  student  to' pay  one-third  of  the  school  ezpenaeo, 
instead  of  InMng  entirely  maintained,  as  heretofore,  at  thoeipoiiae  d 
the  Stat<^  Texas  appropriates  annually  about  $10,000  for  mainte- 
nance of  Staite  students,  besides  several  thousand  dollars  tanuallj  for 
the  industrial  l)rani*hes,  independentof  such  appropriations  aa  may  be 
allow<*d  for  improvements,  etc.  The  receipts  of  the  school,  whioliaire 
excliisivi;  of  appropriations,  were  $13,647  from  pay  students andlothor 
s(*ourres  from  March  15,  1895,  to  September  1,  1890.  The  property 
of  tiio  m-1hm>I  is  inventoried  at  an  aggregate  of  $93,872,  including  1,800 
nvrv!^  of  land,  valued  at  $15,000;  academic  brick  hall,  $32,500;  girfa' 
brick  (lonnitory,  $25,000;  girls'  frame  dormitory,  $3,000;  two  boyiP 
domit()ri<\H,  $lj)0(i:  brick  mess  hall,  $8,(X)0;  six  teachers^  eoMagM, 
$4.5*Mi:  princiijaKs  residence,  $1,(K)0;  and  minor  items.  The  ediool 
gets  onr-fiuirth  of  the  amount  of  the  Congressional  annual  proyiaioii 
allowed  till*  State  of  Texas  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
uifH'liunic  arts. 

The  pn*-M>nt  si-Ii<m)I  n^gistry  embraces  87  male  and  78  female  studenta. 
TLe  ;:irl>.  ill  luldition  to  academic  instruction,  arc  taught  the  ^^theofj 
of  li<Mi*M*lioI<l  economy/*  sewing,  cooking,  house ki'cping,  laundry  work^ 
et4*.  Till*  teiichers  are  all  fairly  well  educated  colored  men  and  women* 
The  tir>t  princiiNil  of  the  school  was  L.  W.  Minor,  appointed  in  JanOi 
1^T'^,  lii^  ^uccess4>rs  }H*ing  K.  H.  Anderson,  who  died  soon  after  Ue 
ap|M»iiitiiiiiit:  L.  C.  Anderson,  brother  of  the  deceased,  appointed  in 
IHM.  iiii«l  K.  L.  HIackshear,  the  incumbent  of  the  position,  who  wis 
ap|M>in(t'<l  in  \^*M\. 

Tht'  hi^t4»rv  of  the  Prairie  View  sc*hool  is  logic*ally  more  or  leea 
alhKitti  N*  ill  that  of  the  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  nnd 
M«'rh:iiii<  :il  <  uilr^a*  on  account  of  its  (|uu>i  connection  through  the  ool- 
le^'e  \sitli  tti«-  univer<*ity,  and  it^  establishment  Ijeing  so  far  the  only 
pro\i«ii*ii  u\iuh'  l»y  the  Stiite  in  lieu  of  the  branch  of  the  uniyeraitu 
coiiteniplut*'i|  by  the  constitution  for  the  higher  education  of  oolored 
youth. 
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The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  Prof.  E.  L.  Blackshear, 
preaents  the  following  favorable  statements: 

Aa  a  normal  school  Prairie  View  steadily  gre^  and  prospered.  Its  fi^raduates  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  making  commendable  records  as  teachers  in  the 
schoolroom  and  as  citizens  in  the  (community.  There  in  a  great  demand  everywhere 
among  our  people  for  teachers  of  character,  cultun*,  ability,  and  pn)fe«ri(>nal  nkill, 
and  I*rairie  View  must  help  to  supply  this  demand. 

The  elevation  of  the  negroes  of  Texas  to  that  ntandanl  of  development  whore  they 
can  be  a  harmonious  and  helpful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  State  coneemH  every  {latriot 
and  statesman.  This  can  be  done  tmly  by  giving  them  profHT  (nhication.  It  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher — thedirect,  immediate  iiiHuenceof  Ins  mind  and  character 
upon  the  pupils — that  educates.  As  is  the  telu•her^*<^  is  the  si-hool,  so  are  tliewholars. 
Excellent  systems  of  public  instruction  and  lilK^ral  ai)pn)priations  therefor  are  val- 
aelesB  and  ineffective  without  true  teachers.  There  is  no  tH'cmomy  in  jKmr  teachers 
at  any  price.  The  State  is  expending  annually  large  sums  of  money  for  the  im{»artial 
education  of  all  the  children  in  her  bonlers,  and  this  money  is  worse  than  wasted 
onlesB  skillful  and  devoted  teachers  areemployiNl  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
her  school  laws.  Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  normal  s<'hool  for  the  prep- 
aration and  training  of  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  the  right  kin<l  of  teachers  for  the  colored 

• 

schools.  Results  thus  far  have  amply  demonstrattnl  the  wisdom  «>f  the  directors  in 
establishing  and  of  the  State  in  maintaining  Prairie  View  State  Normal  S<'h(N)l. 

The  work  of  a  colored  teacher  involves  s|KH'ial  ditiicnltii^.  He  is  more  than  a 
teacher;  he  is  a  missionary  of  civilization,  teaching'  the  fundamental  duties  of  stM'iety 
and  citizenship.  Believing  that  the  colore<l  |)e<)ple  of  Texas  mtshMl  not  only  traimxl, 
intelligent,  moral  teachers,  but  traine<1,  intelligent,  moral  uKH-hanics  an<l  fanners  as 
well,  the  board  of  directors  some  years  ago  estal»lishe<l  here,  in  «-onmM'ti<m  with  the 
normal  school,  an  agricultural  department  an<l  a  inechani<'al  department,  so  that 
now  the  pupils  of  our  s(!ho<jl  can  learn  not  only  the  elements  of  languagt*,  history, 
mathemati(«,  and  science,  but  the  practical  arts  of  life  and  iiumIcs  of  living  as  well. 

The  importance  of  the  industrial  element  in  eda<-ation  is  nrognized  by  all,  and 
its  special  importance  to  the  negro,  who  is  just  now  laying  the  liasis  for  his  social 
development,  is  easily  apparent.  Imlustry.  intelligence,  an«l  morality  are  the  trinity 
that  must  maintain  the  unity  of  a  pr<>gressive  s<K'iety.  The  ina'ises  of  the  negnies, 
engaged  as  they  are  in  agriculture  and  other  forms  of  manual  lalN>r,  must  le:trn  the 
industrial  virtuesof  fnigality,  e<'on<uiiy.  promptness,  energy,  accuracy,  and  reliability; 
must  mix  brains,  skill,  and  chanicter  with  their  efforts  U'fore  their  laUtr  ran  iHM'onie 
desirableand  pnijierly  pHnluctive.  The  South  hit»i  always  prefernsi  ne>:n>  lalH)r,  but 
even  the  Southern  i)eople  have  grown  weary  of  the  unreliability,  shiftlessneR'*,  an<l 
unskillfulness  of'nmch  of  the  myro  lalH>r.  Thus  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  tliat 
unless  the  nt»gro  lal>orers  l>e<*onie  intelligent,  skillful,  an<l  reliable,  they  are  <bH>nie<! 
to  serfdom  and  extinction.  Hut  give  them  ind»i>trial  tniiuing,  along  with  appro- 
priate intellei'tual  and  moral  tniining.  and  tln-y  will  lHM*<»me  a  very  helpful  and 
important  element  in  the  devidopment  of  the  resources  of  the  South.  The  colore<l 
boys  should  have  op]»ortunity  to  get  insight  an«l  training  into  the  m<Mlern  inethtMls 
of  agriculture.  The  educate<l  colonni  farmer  will  n*llect  cretiit  on  his  conn u unity 
and  on  his  State. 

While  the  negroes  nee<l  the  opportunities  of  industrial  tniining,  the  opiK>rtunity 
for  higher  e<lucation  can  not  lx»  justly  denie<l  thost»  wln>  evince  talent  and  have 
desire  in  that  direction.  Re(X)gnizing  this  fact,  a  committ«*4*  is  at  work  on  a  higher 
courw*  of  study,  in  anticipati(m  of  the  pro|Miee<1  gradual  (conversion  of  the  Prairie 
View  school  into  a  univeraity  for  the  colored  youth  of  the  State,  which  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  its  present  departments,  an  academic  deiiartment  with  its  various 
subsidiary  schools. 
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It  was  following  the  civil  war,  and  in  keeping  with  a  disposition  to 
afford  to  the  freedmen  of  the  State  better  means  for  the  education 
of  their  (*hildren,  leading  to  provision  being  made  in  the  constitution 
of  lxT(>  for  a  *^  branch  of  the  university  for  the  education  of  colored 
youth/*  that  the  sixteenth  legislature,  in  1879,  passed  the  law  for  the 
orpmization  and  support  of  the  normal  school  at  Prairie  View,  for- 
merly Aha  Vista,  in  Waller  County,  near  Hempstead,  for  ^^the  prepa- 
ration and  training  of  colored  teai'hers/^  By  placing  it  under  the 
contn>l  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  directory,  it 
wa*«  sought  to  have  it  recognijsed  as  virtually  a  branch  of  the  oollq[e 
branrli  of  the  university,  and  thus  indirectly  by  such  oonelation 
entitled  to  some  benefit  from  the  university  fund  by  w^^^^'y  appro- 
priations for  it  from  that  fund.  Some  of  these,  it  seems,  were  allowed, 
till  Comptroller  Brown  raised  and  successfully  adhered  to  the  objec- 
tion that  surh  appropriations  were  not  constitutional — an  isBoe  which 
was  certainly  quite  correct,  if  for  no  other,  reason  than  the  fact  that 
the  s<'h<N>l  wtis  not  the  branch  of  the  university  required  by  law,  for 
that  was  to  )h*  hx-ated  at  Austin.  The  legislature  having,  however, 
in>ist4Ml  on  making  such  provision  for  it  from  the  university  fond, 
(rovrnior  UolH.*rts  was  at  first  inclined,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
t\w  i'onipt roller,  to  regard  the  appropriations  as  a  tacit  recognition  of 
tho  >rhcM>l  by  the  legislature  as  a  substituted  branch  of  the  univerailj 
for  tli4*  iNMietit  of  the  colored  people,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  Bat 
till*  idra  that  the  school  as  a  branch  of  the  college,  which  itself  was 
only  a  hninch  of  the  university,  could  claim  succ*or  from  the  university 
fund.  whil('  |>res<'nting  the  anomaly  of  l)cing  suo(*ored  by  that  fund  as 
if  it  w«*r«'  a  liranch  of  the  main  institution  instead  of  l)eing  a  depend- 
ency of  thr  deiN'ndent  college  branch,  was  too  c'learly  an  assumption, 
ht»w«»vcr  <lcsirable  the  effort  to  establi>h  the  colored  branch.  The 
le^i>latioii  was  t(M>  indin'ct  to  hold,  and  the  result  was  that  no  further 
appr<i])riation*^  for  the  school  from  the  university  fund  were  attempted; 
but  tin*  mIkmiI  has  since  lN*en  lil)endlv  maintained  bv  the  State  from 
other  tn«*aii>.  and  is  a  soun*e  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  colored  people, 
sh<»rt  of  u  university  of  their  own,  operated  independently  of  the  exist- 
injr  univiT^ity. 

Th*-  la**t  M**«^ioti  of  the  legislature  i)ass(*d  an  act  making  a  grant  of 
liMi.tHNi  :irr»-^  of  land  for  a  "  colon'd  branch/' as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Stati-  ('Mi\t'r^ity.  the  bill  lK*ing  introduced  and  ably  advocated  by 
i{i'|ip-«>«ntati\c  Smith,  of  Colonido  County,  a  Kepublii^an,  and  the  sole 
(-<»l>»ri  <l  iiM*iiiU*r  of  tli«*  legislature.  It  was  sup]x»rted  also  by  a  number 
t»f  pn*ii>in<iit  imnilN'rs  in  Istth  houses,  as  a  ])latform  measure  meetings 
Iit(l«-.  if  :iii\.  op|M>^ition  in  cither  ImkIv.  Further  than  this  action  no 
|»i:iitit:il  -tip  ha>  )hh*u  taken  to  put  the  matter  into  eff(H.*t, and  it 
uiif'»!tun:it»  l\  tnin-p!n*s.  under  n?cent  investigation  and  rulings  of 
tb«'  >tat«>  authorities,  that  no  public  domain  ap{>ears  to  be  left  from 
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which  to  set  apart  the  grant.  Various  suggestions,  however,  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  establishing  the  school — one  looking  to 
purchasing  for  it  the  property  of  the  Tillotson  Institute,  a  school  for 
educating  negroes  which  has  been  in  operation  raan}'  years  at  Austin, 
and  another  to  establish  it  at  Prairie  View  and  make  the  school  there 
a  normal  department  of  the  new  establishment.  A  more  radical  propo- 
sition, involving  constitutional  amendment,  is  to  establish  the  bninch 
for  colored  students  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  i)rem- 
ises  at  Bryan,  for  whi<ih  the  grounds  and  buildings  arc  suitable — 
provided,  of  course,  the  change  can  l)e  made  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  that  section  —and  remove  the  college  from  Bryan  to  Austin  and 
merge  it*;  managing  l)oard  and  tlie  university  l)oui'd  into  one  l)ody  of 
regents  and  unite  the  college  and  university  faculties  also  into  one  body 
for  a  new  faculty;  or,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  tixing  the 
college  at  Bryan,  simply  amend  the  st^itutes  on  the  subject  so  as  to 
locate  both  the  college  and  the  colored  bninch  of  the  university  at 
Austin,  compensating  the  Bryan  peoj)le  for  the  removal  of  the  college 
by  donating  to  them,  if  acceptjiblc,  the  college  grounds  and  buildings 
at  Bryan  for  a  cotton  factory  or  school,  or  other  purposes  of  their  own. 
As  has  been  suggested,  tlie  removal  of  the  college  to  Austin  would  be 
desirable  for  many  reasons,  and  (^specially  in  disjK^nsing  with  dual 
equipments  necessary  to  serve  the  sej)anite  establishments.  As  to  the 
colored  school,  however,  it  would  stn^m  to  be  the  better  jM)licy  to  dis- 
sociate it  altogether  from  the  university,  no  matter  where  the  school 
mav  be  located,  since  a  colored  bninch  of  a  universitv  mainlv  devoted 

%  ».  ft 

to  the  interests  of  white  students  has  conn*  to  be  alK)ut  as  inecMigruous 
in  this  State  as  would  be  a  bnmeh  for  whites  attaehed  to  a  university 
mainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  colored  people,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  natunil  incom]Mitibility  of  such  association  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  On  this  very  point  the  su^^gestion  some  y<*ars  ago 
of  a  corresi>ondent  of  the  Galveston  News  is  in  line*: 

Without  n»fert*iuv  to  tlic  pre.***'!!!  luttlH  <)i  tlu*  university  it  in  \\v\\  to  ron.*«i«lrrNvliat 
trou})le  tlie  colonel  ]>eopk'  may  v:ivt'.  Tlu-y  Imw  tlu*  ri^'fit  to  writer  at  th»*  Hryan 
ColUy*'  aii<l  at  the  uuiviTxity  hiTc,  more  e?^iM'<ialIy  at  Hryaii,  for  tliat  eolith*'  i^'  huj>- 
p<)rtt*<l  hy  a  national  eiulowmiTjt,  so  tliat  it  miirht  U*  wvW  to  cotisiilcr  tin*  propriety 
of  making  thv  A^rricultunil  ami  Mi'rhani«al  ('ollc^o  the  <olnn'<i  !)ranch  of  thr  uni- 
verxity  for  teaching?  ajfri<'u  It  u  re  an«l  \\iv  nu*<hani<-s  an«l  tranHf«*rrin^  tht*  literary  and 
other  et>lU»^»  departments  to  thv  main  university  at  Austin.  This  \voul«l  s<>lve  the 
(•olonnl  prohlem,  and  is  un<ter  eon>idenition. 

Fortunately,  so  far  the  colored  problem  has  not  been  pressed,  but 
it  would  seem  to  lx>  j)olitic  to  provide  fi)r  such  a  contingency  on  some 
of  the  plans  suggested,  and  preferably,  no  doubt,  if  the  object  can  lie 
accomplished,  by  establishing  a  sejmnite  university  for  the  colored 
people,  on  account  of  its  Ijeing  most  satisfactory  to  them  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  the  white  people  of  the  State.  At  all  events,  the  con- 
tingencies present  questions  about  which,  i>erhaps,  the  State  should. 
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feel  mon^  concern  than  it  has  heretofore  manifested,  though  it  may 
well  l)e  claimed  that  it  has  made  important  advances,  despite  bohdb 
errorn  in  its  cflforts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In 
the  <*oiistitution  of  1866,  adopted  just  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  intention  was  to  benefit  the  freedmen,  the  following  pro- 
viMioii  was  made: 


All  the  taxiw  which  maybe  collected  from  Africans  or  penone  ol  Alricsn  dsnent 
in  tht*  SuiU*  Hliall  be  ezcluflively  appropriated  for  11^  maintenance  of  a  qntem  of 
public  w*h4M>lt<  for  Africanv  and  their  children,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  ligfa- 
latiirf  to  <*niioiini(;e  schooLi  among  these  people. 

The  mistake  was  in  imagining  in  the  absence  of  statistics  that  the  tax 
on  the  Afrii*ans  applied  exclusively  for  their  benefit  would  produce  a 
lar^t^r  revenue  than  would  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  tax  from  the 
combined  white  and  colored  population,  which  was  not  the  &ot  on 
acM-ount  of  the  negroes,  though  very  numerous,  being  still  not  so  many 
as  the  whites  and  having  but  little  property  compared  with  that  of  the 
whit4»  iN*oi»K».  Such  special  provision  was,  however,  dropped  from 
the  i*<»nstitution  of  1876,  thus  allowing  for  the  education  of  colored 
chiliin*n  the  licnefit  of  a  pro  rata  of  the  Staters  entire  school  fond 
inst4*ad  of  the  limited  amount  collected  by  taxation  from  colored 
people. 

ELEEMOSTNABT   INSTrrCTIONS. 

There  are  several  State  institutions  whose  work  is  in  an  edncatioiial 
as  well  ais  churitable  line.  These  are  the  State  Orphan  Home,  of  which 
Williuni  A.  Wortham  is  Huperintendent,  at  Corsicana;  Texas  Instifca- 
tion  f<»r  the  Blind,  E.  T.  Bei-ton,  superintendent,  at  Austin;  Texaa 
I)<*Hf  aiKJ  l)miib  Asylum,  H.  F.  McNulty,  superintendent,  at  Austui, 
Hn«l  Iii*«titiit4'  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Colored  Youths,  S.  J.  Jenkina, 
suiierint4*n(ient,  at  Austin. 

KTATE  ORPIIAX   HOME. 

Th«*  |M)lirv  in  the  management  of  this  institution,  as  stated  by  the 
ImkipI  of  triiste4>s,  is  to  *Mnake  it  a  home  as  tumr  complete  in  aU  its 
arniti^eintMits  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  public  institution/^ 

Tlir«-«*  tiling  have  Im^ch  uppi*rmost  in  the  management  and  have 
Fnm>ii  ht-artily  ronmrn^I  in  by  the  l)oard,  supi^rintendent,  and  matron: 
<»)  To  ;:i\i*  th4*  chiKlnMi  ^t^mmI  moral  training;  (h)  to  see  that  they 
un*  i:\\*-\i  «urh  an  tnlui'ation  as  the  common  s<*hools  of  the  State 
of  th«'  tip'.f  rla--»  guarantee  to  every  child;  (c)  to  tea<*h  them  haUtB 
of  iii<lii^tt\.  and  make  them  us  near  us  ])ossihle  self-reliant  and  self- 
^ii^tainiii'.'.  ainl  to  t4*u<'h  them,  above  ull  thiiip«,  that  the  honest,  industri- 
ous, :iii<l  iMtilli;r«*nt  «'itiz€*n  will  alwuys  succet^I  in  life  und  c*ommand  the 
rr^jM*  t  itf  hi-*  fi'llow-cHMitures.  With  this  jjolicy  in  view,  to  make 
it  a-*  pntt-tii.'uble  a.r»  {Mjssible  has  been  the  desire  of  the  management,  and 
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everything  has  been  done  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  make  it 
effective. 

When  the  present  board  took  possession,  March  10, 1894,  there  were 
168  childran  in  the  home,  mnd  when  they  filed  their  last  annual  report 
to  the  legislature  there  were  368  children  in  the  home.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  admitted  into  the  homo  171  children.    Of  the 

« 

whole  number,  5  children  have  died,  6  children  have  l)oen  adopted,  and 
31  children  have  been  returned  to  friends  and  rclativen,  heaving  now  in 
the  home  408  children. 

The  school  is  graded  and  the  curriculum  is  such  an  to  give  the  chil- 
dren as  good  an  education  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  public 
schools.  An  industrial  department  has  been  added,  in  order  to  better 
maintain  the  institution  as  a  home  such  as  should  be  given  to  the  orphan 
children  of  Texas. 

The  expenditures  for  each  student  are  about  $100  a  year.  Value  of 
property,  including  300  acres  of  land,  buildings,  sto(^k,  etc.,  is  about 
$60,000. 

IUKKTUTION   FOR  THE  BUND. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
affords  a  home  for  A  period  to  children  to  whom  tht*  world  is  almost  a 
blank  in  the  general  pleasures  of  life,  but  in  a  large  measure  ((ualities 
them  for  work  for  their  own  support  as  far  as  thoy  are  capable  of  Auch 
instruction,  and  with  some  of  them  thoir  aptness  and  cMipacity  for 
learning  is  marvelous.  On  this  lu^rount  the  institution  has  }>een  affili- 
ated, on  a  line  with  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  with  the  Stiite 
university,  at  which  one  of  its  alumni,  Fnuiz  J.  Dohmcn,  roi'ontly 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Some  of  the  male 
graduates  are  earning  a  living  in  making  brcH>ms.  mattresses,  and 
assisting  in  furniture  making,  etc.,  and  girl  gniduates  tind  employment 
as  churc*h  organists,  musii-  teachers,  and  in  certain  other  work  for 

which  thev  have  lH>en  trained  at  the  instituticui.     In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
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Becton,  President  Winston,  of  the  university,  states  that — 

Mr.  iKihnieii'H  nn'on!  ft>r  H(*lu»lan*hi|»  w  Xhv  U'Ht  in  tli«'  frnKluatin>r  rlaw  of  the 
onivennty. 

And  that— 

This  is  an  event  in  which  not  only  the  Inf«titute  for  the  Blind,  lint  ul.'«o  tlH>  uni- 
versity, takes  the  tleepent  pri<le  and  satinfaction,  for  it  (n'talilinlu's  twn  fai'ti<:  Kin<t, 
the  ti»ni[>lete  etiiciency  <if  the  training  iciv«>n  in  our  Inntitute  for  the  niiinl,  and, 
MH'on<l,  theahiltty  of  the  hlind  to  nnx^ive  the  hi^h<'Ht  univernity  education. 

An  exhibit  at  a  recent  State  fair  of  work  done  at  the  institution, 
showing  the  general  character  of  instruction  and  industrii's  at  the 
school,  was  a  great  revelation,  and  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  general  excellence  in  all  departments;  and,  as  it  was  the 
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first  ono  ovor  sent  from  the  institation  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
ex|MTimont,  the  results  were  highly  gratifying. 
In  hi8  re|x>rt  Dr.  Becton  states: 

iH  the  ltt5  pupilfl  in  sUendance,  107  are  State  pupils;  that  is,  in  addition  to  board, 
tuition,  iiiiiliciil  attention  by  tbe  anperintendent,  and  eye  treatment  by  the  oculist, 
the  State  {layn  their  railroad  fare  to  and  from  Austin  and  furnishes  doU^s  for  them 
while  hen*. 

The  iiiajority  of  blind  penons  ip  Texas  are  children  of  poor  parents.  This  is 
ai*(*«»ti»teii  for  by  reason  of  the  hid  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  eye  coming  on  soon 
after  )>irth,  which,  if  not  promptly  and  actively  treated,  results  in  l>lindneaB.  IWrants 
<lu  not  uci«lerHtanil  this,  and  if  they  did,  in  many  cases  are  unable  to  pay  docton* 
billf.     I>i»ciiet<ti(*  remedies  are  used,  and  blindness  ensues. 

TIk'  lKM>kH  of  the  institution  show  that  the  annual  per  e^iita  for  the 
niaintimani-e  of  the  students  is  about  $75.  There  were  four  graduates 
la:4t  sfssion. 

THB  DXAF  AKD  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

This  is  an  inntitution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf — not  an  eetab- 
lishmont  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear. 

After  iidiiiiHsion  pupils  are  supplied  with  everything  except  clothing, 
wiiirh  must  )m}  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  suitable  quality 
by  the  iMHMit  or  guardian.  The  State  does  not  pay  fare  on  railroada. 
In  c*uM>  of  real  indigency,  and  only  in  such  <mses,  assistance  can  be 
given  t4)ward  clothing  and  traveling  expenses. 

The  stii(i4»iit^  arc  taught  on  the  usual  lines  of  academic  inatroctioii 
in  siK'h  institutions,  and  in  printing,  bookbinding,  shoemaking,  and 
su<'li  other  industries  as  may  l>e  provided  for  them  by  the  State.  They 
have  the  lulviintuge  of  extensive  grounds  for  raising  fruits  and  vege- 
taMe<«.  <*t4-..  iin<I  in  that  way  contribute  to  reducing  the  per  capita  for 
tht*ir  inuint(*nune<*  to  alnuit  tS5  per  anniun. 

Tlie  l:it«*  ^ii|N*rintemlent«  A.  T.  Uose,  in  his  report  to  the  governor 
n*pre*.eiit>  the  attendan(*e  of  .stuclents  as  follows: 

iHiriiik'  iii«'  i*afit  year  we  liave  eim»iUM!  2f*f*  pupiln,  hut  it  Ih  not  to  l)o  understood 
th:it  uf  haii  till!-  ihiiiiUt  |»re»H*nt  at  any  one  time.  The  refxirt  yi«r,  running  from 
<  ^  t..l«r  1. 1 « »itMUT.  inHiKlen  |«rt  of  two  H(*h4M>l  yearn.  During  the  nrhool  year  end- 
ing .Iiiii*-.  Ivi7.  m*  ••nn»il«il  2l\^\  frtipilH.  Since  Septenihcr  of  thin  year  we  have 
rnp>ll«-<)  *J7  iii-u  pupilh,  and  \*  nh\  pupils  not  in  H.*h(M>l  last  year  have  returned.  At 
thi-  •  l'--*-  «•!  -4  hoiil  ill  June.  4  pupils  wen*  gnuluat^il  and  6  disnusrHHl.  Of  last  year*! 
(•rir«i!Iti.f  lit  ;;i  fiUM*  up  t<i  thin  ilate  fail(*(l  t(»  n*tuni.  and  laie  U>y  was  expelled. 
I>*-li:>  Til..' Mm -••  \'J  fmiii  the  t(»1al  enndlnient,  leaves  an  attendamv  of  257  at  tbe 
itati-  -i  Thi*  r*-|H.rt  If  we  had  the  nN»tn  and  (*<mld  aiiniit  them,  the  attendance 
W'l'ji'.  r*A>  h  -'rm-thimr  Ui'ttr  :{ihi. 

^-riTi  TK    KtiK    I»K\F,  IiI'MM,    \XI»   Ml. INI)  cnLOKKIi   VofTHK. 

'Ih*-  litii:ir\  filature  I  >f  this  institution  is  conducted  hy  a  principal 
and  ihr't  :i--i<>tii!it  t«wliers.  Instruction  is  jriwn  in  all  the  elementary 
hnuii  ht- «  taught  ill  comnion  <^*h«Kds  of  the  State.  All  pupils  are 
in«>triirted  in  ^iivh  branches.     The  hlind  are  in.structod  in  tangible 
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reading  and  writing  by  means  of  raised-letter  print  and  the  New  York 
point  system.  The  deaf  are  instru<;ted  by  means  of  a  system  of  signs 
and  the  oral  method  usual  in  such  institutions.  The  institution  is  a 
State  school — not  an  asylum. 

In  his  report  to  the  governor  the  superintendent  states: 

The  music  feature  of  the  institution  has  proved  to  \x*  the  most  interesting  to  the 
blind,  who  attain,  on  an  average,  a  (iegree  of  mental  etfidency  considerably  al)ove 
that  ordinarily  attained.  The  work  in  this  line  is  done  by  one  teacher,  the  piano 
and  the  human  voice  constituting  the  means,  so  far.  The  tea<.'her  is  efficient,  con- 
scientious, industrious,  patient,  and  painstaking.  These  <]ualities,  so  necessary  to 
one  serving  in  this  capacity,  make  the  feature  a  source  of  delight  to  the  pupils  and 
gratification  to  the  teai'hers.  Private  piano  rehearsals  are  given  the  ciass  by  the 
teacher  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year;  and  friniuently  public  vocal  an<l  piano 
rehearsals  are  given  by  the  pupils.  They  are  intert^sting  and  entertaining  to  visitors, 
as  well  as  delightful  to  students  and  pleasant  to  teachers. 

Shoemaking  is  one  of  the  trades  taught.  The  deaf  Iwys  are  affonle<i  the  opjM)r- 
tunityof  learning  it  under  a  competent  workman,  who  during  the  i>ast  year  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  all  the  students  with  slK^es — 94  pairs  having  l)een  ma<ie  during 
the  year.  The  deaf  girls  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  plain  sewing,  and  at  present 
they  are  being  taught  drafting,  etc. 

We  cultivate  30  acres  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  On  the  ground  that  pre- 
Wously  grew  nothing  but  Johnson  grass  we  rarse<l  about  25()  bushels  of  corn  and  all 
the  hay  we  need — very  best — oats,  millet,  and  sugar  cane.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  by  the  deaf  boys.     We  also  raisiNl  all  the  vegi»tables  we  neeiitnl  last  spring. 

There  were  17  deaf  girls,  27  deaf  hoys,  II*  blind  girls,  and  li*  blind 
bovs  in  the  school  hust  session. 

The  institution  owns  lOO  ju  ivs  of  hmd,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
that  in  cultivation  the  expense  |mm-  capita  for  maintenance  is  far  below 
that  of  any  other  Stiite  institution. 

OTHKK    MKNKKICKNT    I  NsTITl  TIONS. 

Itesides  these  charitable  State  institutions  tliere  are  st^venil  orphan 
homes  in  the  Stiite  supported  1)V  private  and  public  contrii»utions,  in 
which,  h<\sides  providing  for  the  physical  care  ()f  the  inmates,  more  or 
less  instruction  i>  imparted  t(»  the  ()r))hans  such  as  tin*  Hayland 
Home,  near  Hou.ston;  the  Buckner  Home,  at  Oallas.  and  the  Female 
Ori)hans'  Home,  in  (Jalveston.  The  Catholics  havi*  similar  est^iblish- 
ments  in  .some  of  the  larger  cities  of  tin*  Stiite. 


Chapter  IV. 

CHURCH  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISES. 


It  in  not  i\w  intontion  to  attempt  to  give  in  this  chapter  an  account 
of  all  tht'  (Mlutnitioiial  institutions  organized  or  o|)erated  under  the 
au>|»i('4***  (»f  tlir  .si*v(*ral  religious  denominations  in  Texas,  but  simply, 
a.<  t'xainpic**.  tt>  sk(*teh  the  history  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  most 
proniiiit'tit  a*-  church  or  joint  church  and  private  enterprises  whose 
rtM-nnN  an-  iin>«»t  inten»sting  and  instructive  by  reason  of  either  fortu- 
iiat<*  iirriiin>taii<'««s  <ir  chei'kered  careers  incident  to  their  establishment 
and  o|N'nitinii. 

Till'  l^ipti^t**  and  M(*th(Hlists  appear  to  have  l>een  first  in  educational 
work  ill  th<*  State,  if  we  exn*pt  the  early  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  with 
tlnir  "nii^^-^ion  >rlnM)ls."  to  which  reference  has  lM»en  made  already  in 
thi^  M»liini<-.  Other  denominations,  notal>lv  the  Presbvterians,  the 
('innlMrlaiid  rri*0)yterians,theKpis(*opalians,  and  theC'hristian  Church, 
havi>  /I  :iloii<.|y  i^ntcrcd  the  field  and  made  consideral>le  progress  in  edu- 
(-titiotial  work.  Tlie  (at holies  have  several  successful  c^>lleges,  and 
iH'arI\  fvt'r\  <i('iioniination  has  numt^rous  sulH>rdinate  sch(x>l8  in  the 
Staff  riion-  or  hv^  >iihjcct  to  church  su|H»rvision.  Tlien»  are  also  sev- 
i-nil  I  ••Ili'/i'.  ff>undtMi  cxi'lusivi'ly  l>y  nt^grofs,  of  which  (ruadalupe 
<'oI|i.j.-  :i!  ^i-«_ruiii  i>  a  ty|M\  and  otln*r>  an*  wi»ll  con<lucte(l  under  the 
ai;-j»i«  <■-  «»f  iIh'  lojoriMl  cliun*hes  aid<Ml  l»y  missionary  ussfH'iations  of 
\arii*ii'^  Nortlii-rii  (ifiiorninations. 

>inli  -kfirli*-*  a«*  til*'  writrr  could  mm-uh*  an*  givtMi  of  the  history 
of  ^iiiiit-  of  til*  priiiriiKil  in*^titutit)ti*i.  As  will  ))c  seen,  many  of  them 
-trii'/Lrl'  'i  tlii«»iii:li  tht'  mo>t  trvinjr  nnlcals.     Tlif  Mt'tlnwlists,  its  usual 

with  tli:it  ]•: "i-r  organization,  r\ploit«'<i  mon»  larg<»ly,  it  st»ems,  than 

aii\  «>tlit  !-  l*  rt'>riiiiiati(iii.  The  cnii(liti<»nN  of  the  couritrv  and  its  disad- 
\:iiit;iu*  -.  r).i  )N»|)iilation  lN*ing  filial!  and  having  hut  meager  facilities 
fur  t:;i'.  •  r?  _'.  'li'l  iMit  ju-^tify  ex|MM-tatitni  of  any  <*on>id4»nihh»  sup|X>rt 
of  r:.  :,  ;_'■.!  Isi^titutiiui-*  of  jrarniiiiT.  Ainonir  their  former  enter- 
I'll-  •  :  »■  '•  ruiint'l  Kuterviile.  MeKeiizir,  \Ve>leyan,  Fowh»r,  Mar- 
\if.  .•  :  "^^  .!•  •'.ilh'p-^,  till"  la-t  named  iM'ing.  in  IsTli,  merged  into 
>..:,•■  •..-•.:'  I  r.i\i'r-ity.  In  addition,  a  female  college  at  Waco, 
\^:.  •'■  >'!  f'*r  4(int«' a  |N'ri(Ni  under  the  patronage  of  that  churchy 
hi:  ♦•  -  .  .Fii'ia  fiw  Vi'ar^  a«ro  on  a4'eount  of  tin*  foreclosure  of  a 
II. ■■■!_■».•  :tj  liri'f  th'*  |irojHTty.  and,  a*i  far  a^  the  writer  is  advised, 
I  if    :T<  f.    '.  \   \r  tin*  rolh'ge  have  n<it  lM*en  >ucce>.sful. 
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BAYLOR    UNIVERSITY. 

Baylor  University  is  now  the  oldest  educational  institution  in  Texas. 
It  has  been  forty-four  years  under  the  same  president.  It  has  matricu- 
lated alK)ut  8,000  students  and  has  ^niduated  over  500. 

In  the  collegiate  year  18J>4-i*5  it  j^ive  employment  to  23  professors 
and  teachers  and  matriculated  about  Too  students.  It  is  a  coeduca- 
tional sirhool,  and  is  the  propiM'ty  of  the  Haptist  (ienenil  Convention 
of  Texas,  representing  a  constituency  of  near  232, CKK)  church  members. 
It  is  located  at  Waco,  Mcljonnan  County,  Tex. 

Baylor  University  was  founded  in  the  stormy  djiys  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas — lietween  the  dates  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto.  While  thus  in  the  chaos  of  a  bUK)dv  revolution,  when 
nine-tenths  of  her  territory  was  the  hunting  ground  of  predatory  sav- 
ages, when  not  only  no  railroad  line  was  projected,  but  also  when  her 
only  thorouglifares  of  travel  and  tnilHi-  were  Indian  war  trails  or  the 
narrow  ruts  cut  by  the  hoofs  of  migmtory  bison,  then  our  I^ptist 
fathers — few,  poor,  and  widely  scattered — secured  the  charter  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  institution.  In  1S42,  only  six  years  after  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  secured  Texas  ind(»jx»ndence,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  Baptist  Association  held  on  Clear  Creek,  it  was  re- 
solved to  found  a  Baptist  university.  The  three  leading  spirits  in  that 
body  were  Rev.  William  M.  Tryon,  a  native  of  New  York,  Rev.  James 
Huckins,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  lion.  R.  E.  B.  Ikiylor,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  eminent  as  a  Tnited  St^ites  Congressman,  as  a 
learned  jurist,  and  Baptist  preacher.  These  ilbistrious  men,  with  their 
colal)orei's,  formed  inunediateiy  the  Tt^xas  Baptist  Educational  Society 
inordertoemlK>dy,dev(dop,  and  concent r.it(»  thi*  i>est  talent  of  the  infant 
Republic  on  the  contemplated  university.  In  l.s4r»  this  society  pro- 
cured the  charter  and  located  tl»e  instituti(»n  at  Independence,  Wjish- 
ingtonCk)unty,  not  far  from  th(»  house  of  the  pionet^r  Baptist  preacher, 
Rev.  N.  T.  Byars,  in  which  was  writtt'ii  tin*  declaniti<»n  of  Texas  inde- 
pendence. At  that  time  Independence,  noted  for  natunil  beauty,  was 
near  the  cent4»r  of  iM)pulation  and  wt^alth.  Among  the  (»arly  trustees 
wen*  such  distinguished  men  as  Judge  K.  E.  B.  l^iylor  (after  whom 
the  institution  was  named),  James  11  nek  ins,  William  Tryon,  Hon.  A. 
S.  Lipscomb,  supreme  judge:  (Jovernor  A.  C.  Ilorton,  and  (ivn,  Sam 
Houston.  The  infant  univ(M*sitv  was  onlv  what  JelTtM'son  called  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  his  day  *' univ(»rsitas  in  ovo."  But  from 
that  ''ovo"  was  to  come  the  institution  which  like  a  young  eagle 
would  soar  aloft  aliove  the  clouds  and  storms  of  adversitv  and  bask  in 
the  sunlight  of  usefulness  and  glory.  In  th«»  sjinu*  year  (ls4r))  Prof. 
Henry  Gillette,  of  New  York,  was  electe*!  the  first  teacher,  and  the 
preparatory  school  was  oi)ened  in  a  two-story  building,  30  by  iM)  feet, 
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at  tli:it  tiiih'  «|uito  an  iiniKisin^  stnicture  for  Toxas.  It  was  soon 
«r<i\Vi|i'J  t«»  i»\»rrti»\viiijr.  In  i^'i  lii^-.  Henry  L.  (Jnivos,  a  ^nidimte 
«if  f!i'-  Tnix  fi-'^itv  of  Xi»rlli  (^irolina  and  also  of  Madison  I'niversitv. 
Ni\\  V«»rk.  \\:i-  rlfrti'jl  prosidtMit.  In  1S."»0  a  st^cond  Imildint^of  stone 
\\;i-  'I'M  1 1- 1.  .'.<»  I»y  •»."»  fi»<»t;  hut  at  the  dose  of  the  examination  in 
i*^.'.  1  I  III-  jiri'^hiriii  and  all  his  teachers  n»sit^ned. 

|-'«»rtiiri:iT»I\ .  tin*  nKirnin^f  after  the*  resi^fnation  the  Ibiptist  State* 
t'i>ii\  <iiti'iii.  wliit-h  had  in  the  nieaiitinie  adopted  the  institution,  met  at 
Iihl«|MMj'ltii«i'.  \ir\.  Uufus  ('.  HurlesfMi  was  eliosen  as  the  suecesi^or 
uf  I)r.  <ii':iM-^.  l)r.  Hurh'sdii  was  at  that  time  2s  yeai*s  old,  having' 
-^IHMi  -^fviii  \t':ir>  pH'jmrinjr  f<>«*  l»is  life  work  in  Nashville  ITnivorsity, 
in  ti'a«-liiiiL''  :i  select  si'h<N»l  in  Mississippi,  and  in  the  thcolog'i(»l  8cm- 
inarx  "f  ( 'iiN  iii«/ton.  Ky.  The  •' universitas  in  ovo,"  with  it«  younj^ 
pi'i  -i«l«iil  :iri  1  a  new  farulty,  <»|H'netl  S«»pteniher  1,  ls")l,  with  58  »tu- 
di-nt-     :*..•  iMale>  and  ifS  females. 

V**i-  ii'ii  ^urri'^^jve  \ ears  Pr.  Burlextn  conducted  its  affairs,  confer- 
riii;.''  ill  that  liiiji'  !'"<  dipl<ima>.  the  tir>t  rt»j;u la r  c<)lle«;e  class  g'nuluating' 
in  1^.'«»'.  Ill  I ^.''7  the  law  department  was  orpmized,  with  a  faculty 
of  I  iiiiiHiii  :il»lit\.  com|H»MM|  of  Hon.  K.  T.  \Vh(»eh»r,  supreme  judge; 
Ih'h.  K.  K.  li.  Haylof.  <ien.  William  V.  lin^s^^is,  and  John  Sa3'le.s.  In 
thrii-  \'  ar-  tlii-*  department  ci»nferred  :]tt  law  diplomas. 

At  i)il-  jiiiH  ture  the  cducaticMial  >tream  divided.  Dr.  Burleson  and 
all  li  -  1. 1-  lilt  \  ri".i;riiiiiir  to  lay  foundati(»n*^  else  when'.  In  iSfil,  with 
tin  i^it  at  •  ;'.  il  war  l<M>min«;  up.  lic\,  (J.  W.  Haines  succeeded  Dr.  Burlo- 
-*•••!  at  lii'l-  |i«?i«hn<-r.  while  the  latter  became  pre^idtMit  of  Waco  Uni- 
\i  :-.r\ .  th-  :i  :md  tli«'ri-  fomideil.  Kol lowing",  lirst,  th«»old  I^ivlorcur- 
pi!.  '  ii'!«  that  Kr\.  Mr.  Baini"-  ^rrved  one  year,  «'onferring  1 
ij|  I"!i.i.  i:i  ;  in  l^t'i'J  wa-*  -iicrre<lrd  U\  William  ('a'"ey  Crane,  D.  IX, 
\A..  l>  .  A':'»  j»:.-iilid  with  ;rreat  tid«lity  an«l  ahility  until  his  death,  a 
|M  I..    .     '  I  '. .  Tit\  three  yeai-*,  tluiiiMj- w  liirh  time  he  conferred  r»ii  diplo- 

!'::i-         II'.  IlMll.    \\a^    <.|lrerriliM|    l»\     Ke\  .    Ueddill    AlldlH'W>.    D.    D,, 

ii>  1**"  .  ■'.■.■  I'll -ili'l  one  year,  iij- until  eoiiMjIi.Jatinn  in  l'^>^t*»,  c^»nfe^• 
l  M_'  '  ;■  fii:i,  riiu-.  in  all.  nndei-  ii\e  pre-^idi'iit'-.  from,  the  <late  of 
-•!.•:  ^  I':  '  'iiM-r  ill  Jst;,  to  l^*^^;.  a  peri«>«l  of  II  years,  there  were 
•       ■•:'       -■      :]»I'»iiia-   in   the  literaiy  •lepartiiient   ami  .'VJ   in   the  law* 

l-|i';:;.    ■?  li  i\  I'lf    I 'ni\e|^ity  at    lnde|ien<lenci». 

!•  ■   ■  .:  :  ::i.  .  after  l^»;i,  ilir  yeai*  of  the  .Tin  i-^ion.  Dr.  Burleson 

:•  ..  .■         ..    I    -r  \\  a- <i  I'liiver-ity  until  1 '^>^«'.  a  perioij  of  I wenty- 

;    •  !  J  \^!l.•  li  till'-  lie  eiinfriri'd  *Jl'«*»  diploma*^.     This  in^ti- 

.      ■  ■  ■■    i.f-t  «•! 'jaMi<Mll\  •  <iiiiieite.|  w  iih  a  di-'triet  a>s<H'iation, 

*  :-    .  I- '•:  Lfatjii  aM\  •unneited   witli  llie  r>apti^t  (ieneriil 

\  ■    I  ■  •  I-  ill  it   i.  I  1  l"«u  111 '^aiii/i«l   ill  1**«'»*^.  and  whose  ter- 

■  ..     r   •..-nl.    I".  \  I-,  wliili-  i[:«-  State  eonventi4»n  repre- 
■       .    -•■■irii   I'.'Xa-. 
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In  1886  the  long-parted  educational  streams  reunited  under  the  title 

of  ^^  Baylor  ITniversity  at  Waco,^  with  Dr.  Hurlcson  president,  one 
party  conceding  the  name,  the  other  part}'  the  location. 

From  1886,  the  year  of  the  reunion,  until  1895,  Dr.  Burleson  con- 
ferred 111  diplomas,  maidng  in  all  837  diplomas  conferred  by  him  in 
the  unbroken  period  from  1851  to  1895— forty-four  yearn.  This  does 
not  include  the  law  diplomas. 

In  all  this  long  time  from  1845  to  1895  our  fathers  waited  not  for 
the  slow  coming  of  wealth,  eivilization,  or  eoninierec,  nor  lingered 
they  for  the  tardy  approach  of  State  education.  It  was  the  formative 
period  of  Texas,  the  hour  of  her  peril,  and  two  generations  would 
pass  away  tefore  free  sehools  and  a  State  university  would  \ye.  fairly 
in  operation. 

In  the  language  of  a  writer  in  the  interest  of  'the  church  and  the 
university — 

Baylor  l-nivereity  is  the  glor)'  of  Texas  BaptiHt  hintory.  It  ii4  Klorious  that  some 
S,000  Htudents  have  l)eeii  inf<tnu*te<l  and  more  than  500  graduatc^d.  It  is  glorioofl 
tliat  all  but  a  small  per  cent  of  itH  studentu  have  left  its  halls  converted  to  God  and 
measurably  trained  in  Christian  life.  It  is  glorious  that  so  many  young  ministers 
have  been  educated,  and  so  many  others  impresstnl  to  preach  (lod's  wonl.  It  is 
gloriooB  that  these  students  have  carried  liack  to  their  homes,  their  churches,  and  to 
their  commanitiee  the  fervor  and  light  of  college  (*onversicm  and  the  power  of  college 
training,  to  that  the  light,  warmth,  and  power  have  multiplie<l  themselves  from  a 
thousand  widely  scattered  home  centers.  It  is  glorious  thut  Baylor  l)oys  have 
attained  everywhere  to  places  of  distinction,  pn)fit,  and  influence,  and  Baylor  girls 
have  brightened  and  beautified  so  many  honu^s.  It  is  glorious  that  while  kindred 
enterprises  have  gone  down  into  the  grave  of  failun*,  this  ii)stitiition,  sinct*  its  foun- 
dations were  laid  fifty  years  ago,  has  survivinl  every  storin,  outliveil  every  foe,  and 
never  lost  a  day  of  life  from  war,  n^volution,  iM'^stileiiee,  or  {)overty.  It  is  glorious 
that  this  pioneer  of  coeclucation  has  demonstrat4'4l  the  wi^«loIll  of  such  system. 

Rufus  C.  Burleson,  D.  1).,  LL.  D.,  is  the  son  of  Jonathan  Burle- 
son, and  was  Ix)m  near  Decatur,  Ala.,  August  7.  1S:>3.  He  entered 
Nashville  University  in  184().  lie  was  lietmsed  to  preach  in  Noveinlxjr, 
1840,  by  the  First  Itaptist  Ohurch,  of  NashvilU»,  und'^r  th«»  pastoral 
care  of  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Howell.  He  was  onlained  June  s,  1845,  at  Stark- 
ville,  Miss.  He  graduated  in  th<»  Western  Baptist  Liteniry  and  Theo- 
logical Institute,  Covinj^ton,  Ky..  June  lo,  1S47.  During  thes<»  seven 
years  of  laborious  preparation  for  his  life  work  he  preached  almost 
every  Sunday,  and  seores  were  eonverted  un(h»r  his  preaching.  A  few 
months  after  graduating  he  was  ele<*te(i  pastor  of  the  First  liaptist 
Church  at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  succeed  that  <rreat  and  ^(nxI  man.  Dr. 
William  Tryon.  During  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  {Mistoral 
work  the  feeble  church  lK*c*ame  self-sustaining,  jniid  otr  a  heavy  mort- 
gage, and  became  the  hirgest  in  the  city  and  the  most  liU'ral  in  the 
Slate.  In  1851  he  was  elected  president  of  Ifciylor  I'niversity,  to  suc- 
oeed  Dr.  Henry  L.  Graves.    Though  ardently  devoted  to  his  <*huivh 
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at  Houston  and  particularly  fitted  to  the  pulpit,  he  felt  the  glory  of 
Tcxa8  and  the  success  of  the  Baptist  denomination  demanded  m  great 
Baptist  univerHity.  For  forty-four  years  he  has  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  ovory  great  educational,  religious,  and  social  enterprise  in 
Texas,  (lurini;  which  time  he  has  instructed  over  8,000  students,  male 
anil  fi^niule,  man}'  of  whom  have  filled  the  highest  positions  of  honor 
and  res(M>nsil)ility  both  in  church  and  State.  It  is  evident  that  no  man 
has  exerted  ai  greater  influence  than  Dr.  Burleson  in  molding  the  edo- 
cationiil  and  religious  character  of  the  people  of  Texas.  Dr.  Borieson 
has  pn>lml»ly  been  longer  engaged  in  educational  work  than  any  other 
not4Hl  eilucator  in  Texas.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  companion  in 
war  witli  <Teneral  Houston. 

I{4*v.  WiUiani  Carey  Crane,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  preacher  and 
edueat(>r«  was  the  son  of  William  Crane,  and  was  bom  in  Richmond, 
Va..  Mun-li  17,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  Richmond  College,  Vir- 
ginia; also  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  District  of  Coiomlna, 
and  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University.  From  these  excellent  oppor- 
tunities lie  fMHume  a  splendid  s<.*holar.  He  was  pastor  at  Montgom- 
ery. Ala.,  in  1831*,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chorch  at 
CoIuml>u>,  Vieksburg,  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  He  was  for  some  time 
pn*sident  of  Mississippi  Female  College  and  Sample  Broadus  Cbllege, 
and  afterwards  president  of  Mount  Lebanon  University,  fjfHiisiana, 
He  was  el<N*t<Hl  president  of  Baylor  University  in  1889  ttad  oOHtiniied 
presi<leiit  until  his  death,  February  27,  1885.  During  these  twenty- 
three  ylMir^  :l<  })n>sident  of  Baylor  l^niversity  he  displayed  untiring 
enrr^y  and  ^reat  learning  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian  eda- 
catioii.     A>  has  I)e4*n  said  of  him — 

N««  iiiHii,  iiM<l«*r  till*  tnt.'ttt  (litlh'ulti«t«  Hurroiindiii^  him,  c*ouM  have  done  a  noMor 
»(irk. 

IIi*«  pu)ilishe<i  works.  Lit4»nir}'  DiscH>urses,  Collection  of  Arguments 
on  li:i|>ti**in,  his  Baptist  Cutei*hisni,  his  Life  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston, 
hikI  many  lit«>rary  addn^sses  show  that  he  was  not  only  a  profound 
si'liohr  hut  an  indefatigable  student  and  writer.  It  is  supposed  that 
alniut  'J^'****^  |H*rs<>ns  luive  l>een  eonvertiKl  under  his  ministry,  and  his 
nanii*  :iii«l  iii«*iuorv  will  ever  \h*  cherished  bv  the  students  and  friends 
of  Huvlnr  I'nivrrsitv. 

II«iri.  Ik.  K.  H.  liayl(»r  was  the  erdent  eolal>orer  with  Dr.  Tryon  In 
f(iiiiMlin«/  lijiNlor  rnivi»rsitv.     Judire  Itavlor  savs: 

r.r-  rh'  r  I  r>'ii  ••riiriiiati^I  th«*  ]inij«i't  nf  i^Htahlinhiii);  h  Raptint  university  in  TeiOM^ 

at.  !  I    ::  .*«   \  f*  II  in  with  him.     Vcrv  h«niii  aft«*r  w4*H*nt  u  tii«*iiiorial  totheGoo- 

^'p^.  .{  ••.  i:.  ;>iiMiiv  Ah  I  wail  limn*  familiar  with  Htirli  thinp*,  I  iHctated  the 
ti.i  ii -'  a:  .i:.  !  :•  Mpitr  it.  I  iiuiii«ie«i  it  f*h<»iilil  U*  iiaiiic(l  ''Trytm  riiivenity,"  but 
Li- ;- r- -r.  :.*.\  r«*tii^**|.  ainl  ifxliift^l  th«*  hn-thn-u  to  uumt*  it  **UayIor  l.*nivenltgr.*' 

.Iii*1l'«-  liaylor  was  the  first  donor  of  4^1.(Nn».  He  gave  during  his 
|if.  ••..,,.  ^«iiii('thin^  over  $5,<nx)  for  the  building  and  endowment.     In 
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addition  to  this,  his  moral  influence,  hiH  windom,  and  his  exalted  parity 
of  chanu^tor  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  early  history  of  the 
university.  He  was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  law  department, 
and  gave  ^i^ratuitously  a  series  of  lect^ires.  He  was  buried  on  the 
campus  of  the  old  Baylor  University,  at  Independence,  and  his  name 
should  Iw  perpetually  honored  and  loved  by  the  people  of  T(»xa.s. 

Rev.  Richard  Byrd  Burleson,  LL.  I).,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Bur- 
leson. He  was  liorn  near  Decatur,  Ala.,  January  1,  1S21,  and  dicnl  at 
Waco,  Tex.,  December  21,  1879.  He  entered  Nashville  I'niversity  in 
1840  and  remained  three  years.  He  was  licensed  !>y  the  First  l^piist 
Church  at  Nashville  and  was  {mstor  of  the  l^ptist  Church  at  Tuscunibia 
four  years.  He  then  became  president  of  Moulton  Female  College, 
Alalmma,  and  held  that  position  six  years.  In  185tl  he  Ijecanie  pastor 
of  the  I^ptist  Church  at  Austin  and  president  of  Austin  Female 
Institute.  In  1857  he  bei'^me  professor  of  natural  s<*ience  in  Baylor 
University.  In  1801  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  Wjico  University 
and  professor  of  natunil  science.  As  an  ardent  student  of  theology, 
geology,  and  botany,  he  had  no  superior  and  probably  no  ecjual  in 
Texas.  (Governor  Richard  Coke,  knowing  his  great  eminence,  gave 
him  an  appointment  on  the  geologioil  survey  of  Texas.  But  he 
resigned  this  position  after  one  year,  as  it  c^>nflicted  with  his  life  work 
in  founding  a  great  Texas  Baptist  university.  As  a  teacher,  thousands 
can  testify  that  his  zeal  and  ability  were  never  sui'{)assed.  For 
twenty-three  yt»ars  neither  private  interests  nor  long  liodily  afflictions 
ever  detained  him  from  the  post  of  duty.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  great  success  of  Baylor  (Wjuo)  University,  to  which  he  gave 
eif^hteen  vears  of  toil  and  sacritice  and  intense  anxietv.  He  was  a 
pn»acher  of  distinguislnnl  ability.  His  piety  was  ardent,  his  life  was 
holy,  and  his  death  triunipliaiit.  His  intluenee  will  ever  stand  tus  one 
of  the  foundation  r(K»ks  of  Baylor  University. 

R4»v.  William  M.  Tryon  deserves  a  most  prominent  place  among 
the  foundei*s  of  liavlor  University.  He  originated  the  Texas  IVaptist 
Kducation  Society  and  also  the  plan  of  establishing  a  great  l^iptist 
university.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Union  Ass<K*iation  at  Clear  Creek, 
in  1H42,  he  and  Judge  Baylor  were  apiH>inted  to  <lraw  up  a  jx^tition 
for  the  charter  and  to  publish  pro|K>sals  to  all  the  towns  and  coinnm- 
nities  desiring  to  otfer  bi<ls  in  money,  lands,  and  other  prop^'rty  for  the 
Un^ation  of  the  contemplated  university.  Dr.  Tryon  was  a  desiendant 
from  the  illustrious  family  of  Tryons,  one*  of  whom  was  an  early  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  He  came  to  Texas  a  piont'cr  missionary  in  18^39, 
and  no  man  ever  rendered  more  important  services  than  h«»  in  planning 
and  carrying  forwartl  measures  for  the  future  development  of  the 
Baptists  of  Texas.  He  not  onl}'  proi)osed  th<»  founding  of  liaylor 
University,  but  also  the  Texas  I^itist  State  ConvtMition.  Inde<*d,  he 
was  one  of  God's  great  '^iwlhiiDders'"  and  **' foundation   builders/' 
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IIo  ilii>d  of  y(*llow  fever  in  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  on  the  16th 
of  N<»voiii)N*r«  1887.  No  man  was  ever  loved  or  lamented  more  than 
be  was. 

Hew  B.  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  was  born  December  37,  1848.  He  (frad- 
iiatiHl  in  Ikylor  University,  at  Independence,  in  1860,  under  Dr.  Bur- 
los<»n.  Ill  isTl  he  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
\Vtt(*<).  which  ]M>sition  he  yet  holds,  and  at  once  became  closely  identi- 
tied  with  Wac*<>  University.  He  was  lately  influential  in  effecting 
th<*  union  of  tho  two  schools,  and  has  since  consolidation,  in  1886,  been 
pn*sidiMit  of  tho  iKMird  of  trustees  of  Baylor  University  at  Waco  and 
has  ^rivoii  nuu'h  tinie«  money,  and  his  entire  influence  to  its  upbuild- 
ing. In  isi^'J  the  university  was  burdened  with  debt  and  its  future 
ini{x*riled.  In  tliat  crisis  the  board  obtained  a  furlouffh  from  his 
<'hun*h  for  l)r.  CarrolK  and  he  undertook  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
thi'  debt,  in  which  sen'ice  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  G^rge  W. 
Tru«>tt.  This  was  the  effort  of  his  life.  He  succeeded,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  sucress  will  lie  gathered  in  time. 

<ri*n.  J.  W.  S|NMght  was  from  the  foundation  of  Baylor  Dniveraity 
to  its  union  with  the  other  school  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  no  sch(N>l  ever  had  a  more  loval  friend.  His  works  do  live  after 
him. 

Krv.  IIos«*{i  (lurrett'was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  toilers  in  the 
ffiundatinii  of  Kaylor  University.  He  was  a  trustee  for  forty  years, 
and  nio>t  f»f  the*  time  president  of  the  lx)ard  of  trustees.  He  seldom 
4*v«*r  failtsi  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  board.  He  was 
eiiiiiM'iit  for  hi^  sound  judgment  and  for  his  devotion  to  whatever  was 
ri;rht.  \h'  not  only  eontributed  lilH*rally  his  time,  but  also  of  his 
nioiicy.  At  one  time  he  wjts  a  »*ur<M»ssful  agent  of  the  university  free 
of  all  »'X|M»nM'.  lie  ^lis  emphati(*ally  the  Nestor  of  the  early  Texas 
Bii|»ti**t**.  and  no  man  ever  <*ontributed  nioiv  of  his  time,  his  money, 
and  hi*"  wiMloni  to  the  sureess  of  liaivlor  Universitv. 

lion.  A.  ('.  Morton  was  also  a  lilN^nd  donor  and  anient  friend  of 
liix  lor  TnixiT-ity.  In  her  c^rly  struggles  he  at  one  time  gave  $5,000 
and  other  donation*,  that  prohibly  amounted  in  all  to  $7JKK).  He  was 
a  man  of  L'P'ut  pnietieal  wisdom  and  earnest  devotion  to  Texas  and 
tlif  H:i|iti*<t  i-aii-M', 

K.\ .  i  ir.  rirr  W.  Tniett,  {mstor  of  the  First  liaptist  Church  of  Dal- 
las, \\a-  "n  .luiii'  ^.  \^W.  elertod  president  of  Ifciylor  rnivorsity. 

From  it- Mr^nini/ation  lisiylor  rtiivfr«»ity  has  insisted  upon  a  high 
ilfj^^rr*-  of  -•  li<il:ii>.liip.  A-  farly  a-  l^^^l  tin*  courst^of  study  heading  to 
th«-  A.  \\.  .1. /ni-  inrluded  (1)  live  vears  in  I^itin,  (2)  four  vears  in 
(ir«'*-k.  i:'.»  in:itli«-niati<'N  through  analytics,  (4)  rheturie  and  ancient 
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histor3%  (5)  the  usual  natural  sciences,  (6)  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, evidences  of  Christianity,  logic,  and  political  economy. 

In  1858  Thucydides  and  (EdipusTyrannus  were  added  to  the  Greek, 
calculus  to  the  mathematics,  and  courses  in  Spanish,  French,  and  Ger- 
man were  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work.  In  1855  a  scientific 
course  was  provided  which  included  the  full  courses  in  nmthomatics, 
natural  science,  history,  English,  and  one  niod(»rn  language.  Stu- 
dents completing  this  course  received  the  degree  Ph.  B.  Previous  to 
this  the  courses  in  history  and  English  had  Ihmmi  extended  sliglitly. 
Elements  of  criticism  and  English  literature  were  added  to  the  coui-se 
in  1859.  There  were  few  changes  made  from  1851»  to  ism.  Tlie  sci- 
entific course  was  changed  so  as  to  rr(juire  a  year  and  a  half  in  Latin 
and  ten  months  more  of  science*  than  was  retjuired  in  the  classical 
course.  In  1891  the  degree  Ph.  B.  wjis  changed  to  B.  S.,  and  th(»  fol- 
lowing yt*ar  Virgil  and  Cicero  were  added  to  the  I^itin  of  this  course, 
and  a  second  modern  language  recjuiring  two  vtMirs"  work  was  also 
added.  Prior  to  1898  the  young  ladies  had  not  In^en  recjuired  to  take 
junior  and  senior  mathematics,  nor  hail  they  heen  recjuired  to  take 
Greek.  Their  coui*se  was  then  made  identical  with  that  of  the  young 
n)en.  However,  they  were  allowe<l  to  elect,  within  prescrilwd  limits, 
c«»rtain  other  studies  instead  of  analytics,  calculus,  and  (treek.  In 
1S98  a  courf^e  in  English,  leading  to  the  B.  L.  d(»gree,  was  adoptcnl. 

Several  times  there  have  Ikmmi  pericnls  when  military  instruction  has 
been  given  either  hv  some  meml>er  of  tin*  facultv  or  hv  cadets  selected 
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from  the  studcMits  themselv(»s.  Theological  lectures  for  ministerial 
students  have  been  given  at  irregular  peri<Hls  during  most  of  llie  time 
since  the  organization  of  th«'  school.  Music,  elocution,  and  art  have 
l>een  part  of  the  n»gular  work  of  the  sch<K)l  most  of  the  thuo.  For 
manv  vears  theiv  wus  a  commercial  d(M)artnient  in  <'onnection  with  the 
university,  but  thi>  was  dropped  in  \s\K\. 

At  ]>n»sent  the  academic  work  of  the  university  is  einbmced  in  three 
courses —the  "Clas.sical/'  the  "Sientitic,"  and  the  "English." 

f'hiftjfirnlrtnimt'  iA.   Ji.). 


Knil  trriii 


SpriUK  tiTiii. 


Frvuhmiin  \vttr. 
S<iph«)niorv  yvtkt 

Junior  year 

betiliir  yvmr.. . 


Alirt'hn« '.'ikViivII  !.'»..  X«-tHi|ihoti  ..'»i 


TriK«ni<»niolr>  (.'•  Uonii-f  '3>,  I'lnto 
■nd  Thiiry*!!*!****  i.*»'.  rhi*t<>n(    (Ui. 

Aniilyti(*«  i5>.  Homtv  (Satlrt'*)  i3  . 
IHriiKwthenifi  k'.\\,  Kt'oKi^y  (•{>.  k^'Ii- 
eral  VKiluffy  \'1\,  htMory  (3). 

M«(*h«nicii  (2).  iiMinil  M*irn(*i»  i3). 
evid«*nit!ii  of  Chn«>tiAnity  i2i.  Ififfit* 
(3t  phyiuoi.l).  KuKlixh  aud  Amcri- 
(mil  liu*f«turv  \h\. 


<i«*onn'try   u\     cict-ro   «...  Ly^itu<  (5>, 

pliy^toiftify  <:{i   pii>oiriil  K«-«»KrH|>by 

fji,  KiiKli««h  rKH'iry  <  1 1. 
AlK»''*rn    (.ii.    i.ivy '('•).    Iloim-r   i3), 

rhfiiiihtry  <:i>.  k«*"*t»'  z«»oNHiry  fi), 

rhriorlr  (Hi. 
CmIcuIim  (.Si.  Juvenal  aikI  Tarltuh  (3), 

iinvk  draum  i3>.  lM>uny  (H>.  hta» 

lory  (31. 
Awtn>iioiiiy   (J I.  tn(«'llti'tual  p)ill(N«>* 

iihy    (5 1.     iMilitical    (ttmoniy   (3), 

KtiKll^h  (Tx 
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The  M-itMititir  oours«>  (B.  S.)  is  siU^tantially  a^  alcove,  except  that  no 
(f  nM*k  i>  riM|uired  and  I^tin  only  tbnm^h  the  freshman  year.  Instead 
<»f  th«»>e  i>  rt^|iiireil  two  years  of  (lerman  and  two  years  of  French  or 
Spini^li.  Fiv(*  hours  in  chemistry  is  added  to  the  sophomore  fall 
tiTHK  ami  two  hours  in  hiolojjy  to  the  junior  spring  term. 

Ill  the  Kn^lish  cours«>  (R.  L.)  no  (ireek  or  I^atin  is  required,  no 
physic*.  lN*yond  the  fn^shman,  and  no  mathematics  lieyond  the  sopho- 
nion*  yrjir.  For  the  languages  are  ivquin*d  (rerman  and  French  or 
S|mni>h,  us  in  the  s<*ientitic  cours4\  Then*,  are  added  in  this  course 
two  yt*ars  in  history  and  one  yi^reach  in  Old  English,  history  of  philos- 
ophy, and  criticism. 

l^'^iidrs  th(*  alK^ve  courses  the  university  maintains  a  department  of 
el<K'utinii  and  oratory,  a  (conservatory  of  music,  an  art  department,  a 
KiMt>  <lt^]»artmcnt,  and  a  military  department.  The  military  depart- 
ment is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  detaiknl  from  the  United  States 
Army. 

A  triM*  i>  known  hv  its  fruits.  As  class-room  education  is  but  a 
mean**  to  an  end.  institutions  of  h*ariiing  must  }>e  graded,  on  a  last 
anulyNJ^.  hy  the  matunnl  cliaracter  and  practic^il  8uc*ces8  of  its  students. 
Tried  hy  iIun  test.  liiylor  LTniversity  obtains  her  highest  rank.  It 
i**  tli«*  iiio^t  notahle  fact  of  her  history  that  her  students,  both  alumni 
and  uiidi  r^rni(lii:it4>s.  have  l>ecome  influential  men  and  women,  telling 
lar^n>|y  on  lM>tli  private  and  public  life  in  Texas.  To  cite  names  of 
her  ]>rra<  litr*i  would  1m*  largely  likt*  <-alling  the  roll  of  the  illustrious 
dead  a-^  to  tli«*  fallen,  and  of  {NLstors,  evangelists,  and  missionaries  as 
to  till-  livin-j.  Iler  daught4»rs  \ui\r  In^autitied  and  glorified  too  many 
li<»iii«<*  t'<>i  ^|M*cial  mention.  In  me<li<*ine.  law,  agriculture,  banking, 
aiiti  "-tiH-k  iii!ere«<t>.  nunv  liononihle  nanu^s  could  Im'  cited. 

Pfi'liap^  ill  the  iie|Kirtiiient  of  l(>gislati()n  and  jurisprudence  we 
inivrlit.  a^  i'\aiiipl«'**  of  wliat  could  )m>  givtMi  in  otluM*  de{>artments, 
««|>«*cif\  a  \*'\\  name*.:  L.  .*^.  Koss.  governor  of  Texas  and  pivsidentof 
tlif  Ai/ri«  ultiind  and  Mechanif*al  C'olU'ge;  A.  \V.  tletrri«»s,  lieutenaat- 
goviriiMi- I  if  Louisiana:  L.  L.  K«»ter.  .sj)4'aker  of  the  Texas  house  and 
r.iili«»:ei  •  ••miiii^'.ioncr;  John  1>.  M<'<'all,  I'oniptrolh'r  of  Texas;  Chilly 
Ml  Inti'-h.  rharlc^  Ciray^^on.  an<l  J.  W.  Smith,  supreun'  counsellors, 
Inli.iii  Tii  rii«»r\  :  Tlioma^  .1.  <ion*e.  >uperintendent  of  i>eiiitentiaries 
of  |i\.i-:  i'homu^  .1.  Hrowii.  juri>t.  h'^^i>lator.  and  historian;  J.  N. 
Ill  II  !.  i-»'ri.  "f  c.inrt  of  a|)p(':iU:  \V.  l\.  I>en<on,  K.  T.  \Vh(M»ler.  C  R. 
Hr»t' 11"\  • .  .1.  K.  aii'l  \V.  IV  McCoinlN',  J.  <\  and  W.  11.  Jenkins, 
\V.  K.  I!"!n:m.  T.  >.  IIfn«l«r^oii.  J.  S.  I'l'irv. 

\i!i'.iij  t'j.-  t»  arhcf^  may  !»••  cili'd  .FaiiK"*  K.  Smith,  president  of 
>»!ii..  i.li'ji-:  lifil.liii  Aiidrrw-..  prc^idfiit  i»f  Haylor  I'niversity; 
W     II.  L"iiL'.  |»n-iii*-nt  of  ( irecn\  illc  ( '^lUegc. 
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BATIiOR  FEMALE  GOLLEOR. 

This  college  is  an  outcome  of  Baylor  University,  which  was  char- 
tered by  the  Republic  of  Texas  February  1,  1845,  as  a  coeducational 
school,  comprising  both  male  and  female  departments  in  the  same 
courses  of  instruction,  hut  was  divided  in  Septcmlxir,  1S6(>,  the  female 
department  being  chartered  as  Baylor  Female  (\)llc^e,  and  both 
schools,  though  entirely  separattnl  by  the  change  and  under  diflfiM-ent 
management,  retaining  the  name  Baylor. 

The  principal  movers  in  founding  the  institution  wen*  Rev.  W.  M. 
Tryon  and  Judge  R.  E.  B.  Baylor.  It  was  first  Kx^ited  at  Independ- 
ence, in  Washington  C/Ounty,  Tex.,  and  was  moved  in  IHH{\  to  Ik*lton. 
The  present  property  of  the  college  is  estimat4»d,  in  buildings  and 
grounds,  furniture  and  fixtures,  at  $1 75,000.  The  usual  attendance  of 
students  is  250  to  300.  The  first  president  of  Baylor  College  was  Rev. 
Horace  Clark,  LL.  D.  The  others  who  followed  in  succession  were 
B.  S.  FitjKgerald,  A.  M.;  Rev.  H.  L.  (Jraves,  D.  D.;  Col.  W.  W.  Fon- 
taine, A.  M.;  Rev.  W.  M.  Royal,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  John  H.  Luther,  I).  D.; 
P.  H.  F^ger,  A.  M. ;  E.  H.Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D., and  W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

The  college  is  of  high  literary  grade,  with  exceptionally  fine  schools 
of  art  and  music.  The  main  building  is  a  splendid  structure  of  cut 
stone  and  modern  style  of  architecture  and  conveniences.  There  are 
thirteen  sc*.hools  and  departments  of  instruction. 

HOWARD    PAYNE   COLLECJE. 

This  college  was  founded  at  Brownwoo<l  by  the  Baptists  o^  Pecan 
Valley  Association  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  I).  Uobnett  in  the 
year  181H).  The  first  session  oj)ened  aUmt  the  middle  of  September, 
1890,  with  A.  J.  Emerson,  A.  M.,  D.  I).,  as  president.  I>r.  Emerson 
was  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  C<)lle<r(»,  jind  just  previous  to  his  com- 
ing to  Howard  Payne  College  had  served  sevent4»en  years  jis  pnifessor 
of  English  in  William  Jewell  College,  Lilierty,  Mo.  In  tli«»  spring  of 
1893  Dr.  Emerson  resigned,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Rol)nett,  the  n»al  f<»under 
of  the  college,  was  clectiKl  president.  He  served  in  the  double  rapacity 
of  president  and  financial  agent  until  the  spring  of  IS9.*>,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  pastonite  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Dallas,  Tex.  J.  H.  (irove,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  D.,  was  then  elected 
pn»sident,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  from  February,  isi^o,  to  the 
present  time. 

The  most  encouraging  supporter  of  Dr.  Rgbnett  in  the  work  of 
building  the  I'ollege  was  J.  J.  Ramey,  who,  l)esides  contributing  al)OUt 
♦5,000  himself,  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  l>onds  with  Dr.  Robnett  to 
raise  the  money  for  carrying  forward  the  work.  Others  who  have 
stood  faithfully  by  the  institution  from  the  l>egiuning,  and  who  have 
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contrilmtod  from  $1,()00  to  $3,000  each,  are  F.  R.  Smith,  John  W. 
(i<HMlwin,  T.  C.  Yantw,  Brooke  Smith,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Martin.  A 
hirp'  iiuiuIkm-  of  others  have  contributed  from  $250  to  $1,0(X).  Dr. 
K<»})nrtt  |»^ive  the  college  about  $10,000,  besides  giving  his  entire  time 
for  ti\  o  yimrs  without  salary. 

Thr  r<)ll«»^o  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists 
of  ciMitnil  Toxas  to  \ye  at  work  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
Thcv  wi>h<'d  especially  to  educate  the  young  ministers  and  to  offer 
thr  julviinta^os  of  a  collegiate  training  to  young  men  and  young  women 
gerM*nilly  in  central  and  western  Texas.  It  has  from  the  first  main- 
tained a  courst*  of  study  equal  to  the  average  college,  and  has  averaged 
an  nimllinrnt  of  225  students  annually.  The  faculty  has  consisted 
gcni-nilly  of  In  or  11  teachers,  and  eat;h  year  among  these  have  been 
M»v«»nil  j^nidiiates  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land. 
I^»si(l«»s  the  classical  course,  the  fai'ilities  in  music,  art,  elocution,  busi- 
nt»ss,  and  nonnal  instruction  are  of  high  grade.  Instruction  in  short- 
hand writing  is  an  important  feature. 

Tlie  rollogc*  building  (three-story  stone)  with  c»ampus  of  5  acres  of 
ground  ill  the  heart  of  Brownwood,  and  furniture  and  equipment  are 
worth,  at  a  rwisonable  estimate,  $45,000. 

Ill  th<'  spring  of  18JW  Howard  Payne  College,  for  financial  and  other 
reaxMi^,  Iwraine  affiliated  with  liaylor  University  and  passed  under  the 
eontrol  <.f  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas.  One-third  of  the 
iMttini  iihiiiIhts  are  now  appointed  annually  by  the  I^ptist  General 
Convefition  (»f  Texa**  instead  of  by  the  Baptists  of  Pecan  Valley  Asso- 
riatitui  :i^  fonnerly.  By  this  affiliation  the  college  agrees  not  to  do 
|H><*t-;rnnluat4»  W(»rk  at  present,  but  to  n*rominend  its  graduates  to  go  to 
IVavlor  Inivi'rsitv  f(»r  further  instruction,  provided  Itevlor  Universitv 
conipli*"*  with  ht»r  agreement  to  equip  its«»lf  so  jis  to  do  work  equal  to 
the  ]h'>*{  m  Ihk)U  in  the  State. 

SOITIIWKSTKRN    I'MVKKSITY. 

TW\^  institution,  whieh  is  lo<*ated  at  Georgetown,  is  the  property  of 
tli«'  .Mrth^nlj^t  r.piHCM>|>al  Churih,  South.  The  origin  and  history  of 
th«'  iiiii\  trsity  in  t-arefully  j)resented  in  a  publication  by  Rev.  F.  A. 
M«Mi.i.  1).  !>..  itn  fomidrr  and  first  regent,  graphically  i)icturing  the 
<li!h«  uliit-  of  furly  ediieiitional  movements  of  the  church  in  Texas, 
aini  fin  iii-hiii;r  m»  interesting  and  instructive  an  aecount  of  the  incep- 
tiMfi  ;tii.l  pr«H^»^re«*<*  of  th<»  university  as  to  justify  its  repnKluction 
h«i«-.  w.ih  'mt  litth'  omission  fn)m  tlie  text  or  addition  to  its  state- 
iiHiit*: 

It..  -•■!•  :.i\  '.f  April.  lH7n.  iiiarki*<l  th*-  fnriiiai  inauguration  of  the  (M>!4t)H*lIum 
\i. ■. \, ■:...' '  t  t!i«-  Tf\.i-  r.niffn*n«-«*«' «»f  ih«'  Mi'ih«Mli.».t  Kpi»M'o|ial  Churt'h,  S<jiith,  m 
!f..    •   jk\*'  r   ■■'.  a  Kani^^l  4<«)tu-ation  in  Ti'XUi*.     Sin«v  that  tini«*  vt*ry  givat  rlianges 
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have  taken  place  in  the  number  and  chancier  of  the  ministry  and  membenhip  d 
the  church,  as  well  w  in  the  Btatoa  of  the  movement  then  projected. 

As  early  as  July  25,  1837,  Bev.  Martin  L.  Ruter,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  reached  his  field  of  labor  October  following.  He  had 
been  president  of  Allegheny  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  Methodist 
preat'herof  America  honored  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  on  one  0(*casion 
rpceived  a  large  vote  of  the  Geneml  Conference  for  the  binhoprir,  being  at  the  time 
its  MMrretary.  Entering  upon  his  new  and  arduous  duties,  likely  with  too  eonfmiiiing 
seal,  he  suddenly  succumbed,  May  16, 1838,  to  disease  entailed  by  imprudent  expoHure 
in  a  strange  climate.  In  the  seven  months  of  labor,  however,  that  he  gave  to  Texas 
he  left  one  thought  deeply  impresseil  upon  many  minds,  and  to  which  he  made 
impressive  allusion  in  his  last  illness,  vii,  his  anxiety  to  see  an  institution  for  advanced 
education  established  by  the  Methodist  Church  which  should  make  its  impress  upon 
all  the  coming  generations  of  the  new  Republic. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  ootemporaneous  with  the  movement  to  organize  an 
annual  c«mfereni'e  was  a  movement  to  establish  a  college.  Indeed,  the  college,  in 
some  sense,  antedated  the  conference,  for  Rnter\'ille  College  was  chartered  by  the 
Congress  of  Texas  and  endowed  with  4  leagues  of  laml — about  18,000  atrres— January 
25,  1840,  while  the  first  conference  did  not  assemble  until  IVcember  25  of  the  same 
year.  Ruter\'ille  College,  therefore,  was  foimdtd  as  the  fitting  memorial  of  the  dis- 
tinguished man  whose  name  it  liore,  and  was  intended  to  embcMiy  in  a(*tive  form  the 
great  idea  that  filled  his  mind  from  his  arrival  in  Texas  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Rev.  Chaunoey  Richardson,  a  gentleman  of  fine  abilities  as  an  administrator  and 
preacher,  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution. 

For  some  yean  the  college  had  a  prosperous  existenc^e.  Its  printed  catalogues  show 
a  laige  attendance  of  students,  and,  at  thin  distani*e,  it  looks  as  if  all  the  amditions 
for  enlaiged  and  permanent  success  were  at  hand.  It  neenis  clear  to  the  writer  tliat 
those  in  the  lead  of  the  enterprise  yielded  too  readily  tcrdiscouragement.  That  it  did 
much  and  excellent  work  has  never  l)een  quest i< mini,  but  it  seems  from  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  property  that  local  influenccH  iKHrame  more  |>owerfiil  tlian  (;oinuH*tional 
cimtrol,  for  August  <(,  1856,  Ruter\'ille  College,  with  all  of  its  propitrty,  wa8  conMili- 
date<l  by  the  legiclatun*  of  Texas  with  tlie  '*  Texas  Monumental  Awociation/*  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  express  pronsion  <»f  the  original  college  charter,  "that 
the  lands  donated  by  the  State  nhould  lie  applieil  to  education,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose wliatever." 

Very  few,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Ruter\'ille  C*ollegt%  had  any  ade(|uate 
conception  uf  wliat  was  demandi*«l  to  (*»itablisli  and  carry  fonn'anl  to  hiu*ci*hh  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  of  high  character.  This  was  strikingly  nhown  in  the  teniiM  of  the 
charter  graiite«l  to  Ruter\'illeC4ill(*gc,  for  while  exi-ee«lingly  liU*ral  in  many  im|X>r- 
tant  respecis,  the  charter  said,  **/Vr>rtVf^c/,  The  amount  of  projierty  owm^l  by  said 
corporation  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $25,000,*'  and  limitctl  its  n)ri>orate  life  to 
"ten  years.'*  If  these  were  the  limited  views  of  the  K*git*laton«  of  the  Rt^public  of  the 
comlitions  for  the  suci*eMi  of  a  college,  it  is  not  sur|>rising  that  the  chun*h  should 
share  the  same  em»r.  As  a  ci»nse<|nence,  Ruti*r\'ille  College  had  U*en  in  o|ieration 
Isit  f«Hir  yean*,  hail  scarcely  got  well  to  work,  and  was  struggling  with  the  ditlicul ties 
Incident  to  a  new  enter|>rise,  when  it  was  proposed  to  Imild,  ei|uip,  laimch,  ami  man 
another  college. 

The  <  reneral  Conference  of  1844  divided  the  Texas  Conference  into  the  Kast  Texas 
and  Texas  mnferences.  Rutervllle  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  western  section.  At 
the  firrt  senrion  of  tlie  East  Texas  Conference,  held  January  8,  1845,  we  find  that 
again  the  collegi*  enterprise  hail  antedated  confenfuce  existence;  for  the  Texas  Con- 
gnw,  January  16, 1844,  gnmtad  a  charter  tu  Wesleyan  College,  San  Augustine.  Rev. 
Lfsster  Janw  was  appointed  president  of  the  college,  Rev.  N.  W.  Burks,  priudisU  «jf  the 
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prp|«fmt«>ry  M-honl.  To  thia  new  edacational  center  a  namber  of  the  yoang  people 
ll(M*kf<I,  auil  f  wrything  seemed  a^un  to  promieB  greet  flaooea.  But  under  the  diffi- 
onltiM  anil  liiwfiuiagenieiitii  omial  in  anch  matten  the  heart!  ci  the  leadem  failed, 
and,  with  it,  tlie  imrtitotion  declined.  The  terms  of  the  charter  of  this  oolk^ge^ 
however,  reveal  a  greatly  enkiged  view  of  what  was  demanded  in  the  case,  so  that 
thi*  efff  »rt  at  Knterville  was  working  oot  both  direct  and  indirect  results.  The  limi- 
tatiiMi«if  iti*  o»r|w>nit^ex»tenoe  was  "fifty  yean,"  the  property  limitation  "$100,000, 
oitT  ami  aUive  the  buildings,  library,  and  appanUus  neoesnry  to  the  institution." 

AlMKit  the  tiiiiethat  those  public  and  more  pretentious  enterprises  were  being  started, 
an  iiiuMniininiE  Methodist  preacher,  whose  health  had  failed  from  excessive  ministerial 
toil,  HettUNl  in  KiiMl  River  Connty,  Tex.,  and  opened  a  private  school.  This  modest 
liule  iiKtveineiit  by  Re\'.  J.  W.  P.  McRensie,  D.  D.,  in  1B41,  at  fint  scarcely  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  ndgfaborhood,  began  from  ite  indpiency  a  slow  and  healthy 
gruwth.  Iti«  projector  had  no  lofty  aims  or  extensive  plans.  He  tai^ht  a  school, 
an  unpretending  school,  which  he  eondncted  in  the  fear  of  God,  under  distinctly 
ivligit>ui«  influemtw.  The  solid  attainmente  of  his  pupils,  their  high  moral  tone,  the 
pfNiitive  ami  evident  influences  of  a  religious  character  that  were  soon  seen  ^"i^toating 
thentv,  lieintn  to  attrscrt  the  attention  of  the  county,  of  the  neighboring  counties, 
ami  Hnally  of  the  whole  State.  It  made  not  only  reputation,  but  chander.  Its 
nuniU-rM  irrew  and  additional  teachers  were  employed.  It  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
"MeKenxie  Inxtitiite,*'  and  finally,  with  continued  enlsigement,  in  respooae  to  what 
Hpeinevl  an  iin iterative  demand,  it  applied  for  a  charter,  and  became  "McKensie 
Colltfge."  having  4  huge  buildings,  10  proiessors  and  totors,  over  300  matrioulates 
fier  annum.  an<l  an  aggregate  of  more  than  9,000  stodenta  during  the  thirty  ysaa  of 
iti*  exiKteniv.     What  a  glorious  work  lor  one  man  to  accomplish  in  a  short  lifel 

Meanwhili-  Texan,  having  been  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  had  progressed 
m|*i(lly  in  |Ni|Hilation  ami  material  prosperity.  The  lower  oounties  particularly, 
wh«-n*  t1«iiirii-hi^i  the  sugar' cane  and  cotton,  increased  greatly  in  wealth.  The 
chiin-h  tiiaiii*  iiirresponding  progress,  and  in  these  lower  coimties  were  found  a  large 
body  !•(  wi«lthy  Methoilistiii  seeking  the  best  educational  advantages.  "Ruterville** 
ha<l  liN-t  its  pn'Mtiiee,  the  teni|N)rar>'  proe|ierity  of  **  Wesleyan**  had  declined,  and 
tlioiitrti  "  MrK«-nzi4* "  continued  the  even  tenor  of  its  useful  way,  it  was  so  far  removed 
fniiii  tht*  <ftit«T'  of  w«iUth  ami  |Mipulation  at*  to  be  practical ly  inai^eessible  to  many. 
The  ili-fiijuifl  for  an  iuKtitution  pnijectt^l  by  tlie  (*hun*h  for  aih'anoed  education 
ap|«'arv«l  T<»  ha\«*  In^-u  incn-aited  by  the  neeniing  failure  of  the  lirnt  attempts,  and  in 
iHVi  a  O'Mvciitioti  of  ilelegatofi  from  the  iKMindarieM  of  tlie  Texas  CVxiferenoe,  embrac- 
ing the  i-«*titrHl  hihI  muthem  fjortions  f»f  the  State*.  ui«ieuil»le«l  in  Cha|«l  Hill  to  eon- 
si«l«-r  th«*  ']iif!'tion.  By  its  ai'tion  an  entifvly  new  enterprise  wai*  again  launched 
U|Nin  t^i*  iiii<  t-rtain  nea  of  Texai*  etlmiition. 

S.ii!«-  riii\*-i>ity.  IfMiitt^l  at  (*lia|iel  llill,  in  Washington  County,  was  sustained  by 
i»>iii«- 1  if  th«*  fii«-t  eiiterpriMiig  and  wi«lthy  eitiK*iii*  of  the  State.  A  large  and  com- 
nii<ili«-ii-  iHiiMitiLf  lif  rti»ne  wan  built,  <fvting  some  $^{7,000,  and  two  of  the  chairs  of 
ini*tnii  Ti>.ti  Win-  u«'ll  i-niiowe«l  with  $:25,0(N)  eaeli — (»ne  by  ( 4»lone]  Folder,  the  other 
li\  <'..l..iM  I  K:r)>\  The  halln  were  o|iene«i  in  1S56,  to  whieli  a  laryt*  numlier  of  stu- 
ilffit-  li.ii-fi*ii«  •!  N«i  i-«lu«ational  cnteriiriive  of  the  chun*h  IumI  iK'en  )>efore  projected 
nmli*r  iii  n-  ia\i>ratiU*aiu»pi«t^.  The  niiHtakt*  and  niLM'ah*nlationii  of  foniierattompta 
w«-n-  *.  V.  :i.\    II  iii«fiiiiry  t'l  uani  it«t  h'ailern.  mid  the  wealth  at  iti«  iiimniand  prom* 

tM"*!  .i!i  A^-r-.i- fa  tiiatt'rijil  thaiui'ti'r  nei^iwary  t<i  Hi*i*tir(*  great  mu^ceMS.    8i4UTely, 

I..  \%»\*T  K.i't  if-  roiitiiif  lMH*n  fairly  ••rtahlifhe*!  ami  the  unul  nation  of  two  promising 
Mo*!*  rit-  k'i^*  r>  ('ri^'ht  f•l^•<-a^t  iif  the  <^  in  ling  gn«tne*«4  of  it««  iiiii«4ion  when  the  l)Ugle 
hl.-i*r  ..(  u.ir  hii'Mii.oiM^i  thf  Stint h  to  arniN.  1  *reMi lent  Jeff ernon  Davin  in  vain  pn^ 
t«^t<<!  akiiiri-i  t!i«*  i  iilt«<tf»^  of  the  tiiuntry  enifitying  theiiiHi'lvca*  into  the  army,  declar- 
ing t'.at  '  wt-  »•  n-  {^riiHliiii;  up  our  n-ed  «ii»rTi."  Pni<ident«,  pnifeMMirH,  and  studento 
izj  inaiiv  •on-;*  rusht^l  t«»  Volunteer  for  the  confiict.    The  presitlent  of  Houle  Univer* 
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sity,  Rev.  G.  W.  OMter,  D.  D.,  secured  the  position  of  colonel  in  the  army,  took  his 
8tadont«<  to  the  fleld,  and  the  halls  of  the  univermty  were  silent.  The  pressure  of  the 
war  snbHequently  converted  the  building  into  a  military  hospital,  and  at  its  close  the 
huildiii);  was  left  defaced  and  leaky,  without  furniture,  apparatus,  endowment,  fac- 
ulty, or  students,  with  neglected  liabilitiee  aggregating  $17,000  hanging  over  it.  But 
tUerv  were  brave  hearts  left.  In  1865  its  halls  were  rfH)|x*ne<l  for  instniction,  and  so 
prompt  and  rapid  was  the  response  in  patronage  that  it  waH  doteriiiine<l  in  1866  to 
open,  under  its  charter,  a  normal  institute  for  the  training  of  tc'achen).  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire,  com*flpon<lenee  waH  opt»no<l  with  the  vice-princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School  of  South  Carolina.  Plans  were  wubmitted  by  him  for 
the  organization  and  management  of  such  u  deimrtment,  to  go  into  o];)eration  in  1867. 
But  just  while  everything  looked  brightest,  yellow  fever,  {KMietrating  from  the  coast, 
began  to  lay  waste  large  sections  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  Towns  and  villages 
were  decimated.  Chapi*l  Hill  share<l  the  gt»neral  exiwrienre  t)f  that  nei-tion,  an<l  the 
dn'ad  disease  invaded  the  university.  Professors  and  students  were  stricken  down, 
and  in  a  few  short  weeks  silenn^  like  a  |)all  hung  over  the  {&Uh\  institution. 

Karly  in  1868,  the  trustees  of  the  university  detormine<l  to  renew  their  effort**,  and 
offered  the  presidency  of  the  institution  to  R^*v.  F.  A.  Mo<h1,  I).  D.,  which  he 
declined;  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  call  was  renewed,  accompanie<i  with  letters 
from  Bishops  Andrew,  McTyeire,  ami  Wightman,  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
some  one  interesting  himself  in  that  department  of  church  lalK)r  in  Texas.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  Noveml)er,  the  institution  l)eing  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  January  1,  1869. 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  trustc^es  and  bishops  with  the  new  president  it  was 
assumed  that  Soule  University  had  l)een  pn^ject^  and  re<H>gnize<l  as  the  c>*ntral 
institution  of  Methodism  for  the  State  of  Texas.  This  suppositiim  was  supported 
neither  by  the  faMls  of  its  establishment  nor  the  general  sentiment  of  the  State. 
None  of  the  conferences  outside  of  the  Texas  Couferem»e  were  in  anv  wav  commit- 
ted  to  its  support,  and  the  prejudict»s  against  the  hnration,  from  the  visitation  oi  yel- 
low fever,  rendered  the  proH|»ects  of  anything?  like  a  liln'ral  patmnage  fmm  the  State 
at  large  exceedingly  gloi^my.  There  were,  however,  two  facts  in  favor  of  one  more 
effort  in  some  direction,  to  wit:  Not  a  solitarv  Metlj<Mlist  in.«titution  for  male  vouth 
was  in  existence  in  the  State,  for  even  McKeiizie  College  had  coinpU»tely  HU<-cuinlx?<l 
to  the  misfortunes  of  war.  Then,  t<K),  there  was  n<>t  a  man.  minister  or  layman, 
who  seeme<l  disposed  to  hazani  healtli,  fame,  or  fortune  in  another  effort  to  f*stal>- 
lish  one.  Th«  fieUI,  in  its  nnist  literal  sense,  was  un<H'<*upie<l,  though  white  to  the 
harvest.  There  was  <leman<i  for  just  such  st»rvice.  The  om*  attempting  to  resjMind 
to  the  demand  would  trench  u|K»n  no  man's  tield  at  lalM)r,  nor  "hnild  on  other  men*s 
foun<lati<ms."  In  short,  then>  was  a  grand  mono]>oly  of  sacriti(*e  and  toil  o];M*n  to 
anyone  that  wished  to  possess  it. 

A  small  com{iany  gathered  Momlay,  January  2,  1S69,  an<l  an  im»jnilar  tenn  dosed 
with  public  exercises  in  June.  The  opening  of  the  session  in  Si»ptemlH»r  was  some- 
what encouraging  to  the  new  fainilty;  Uit  they  ha<l  U*en  at  work  only  a  few  wet>ks 
when  a  new  danger  suildenly  appeared.  Yellow  fever,  which  ha<l  apjx^aretl  at 
(lalveston,  extended  to  Houston,  and  the  university  was  alarmeii  one  day  by  the 
apfieanuMV  of  a  prominent  minister,  who  state<l  that  the  yellow  fever  wa^  n'}»ort4Hi 
at  Hempstead,  7  miles  distant;  that  he  was  flying  fnmi  the  {H'stilemv  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  advised  all  t<»  do  likewise.  Panic  followtni.  Nothing  <*onUl  allay  the  alarm 
of  the  students,  even  aft4*r  (Conclusive  proof  that  the  nimor  was  unfounded.  It  was 
in  tht*  miflst  of  the  anxi4»ty  awakened  by  this  state  <»f  affairs  that  the  comvption 
n*sulting  in  the  establishment  of  Southwe0t4.*nii  Cnversity  hail  its  origin. 

Tlie  trustcies  of  Soule  University  a*eie  hurriedly  c<mvene<l,  (V'tolier  4,  1H69,  a 
larger  numbi>r  than  usual  being  in  attendance.  Aft«r  religious  servic^es,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  propositions  were   submitted   for  consideration  and  adoption. 
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Thi'ir  Hilofttion  wan  preannf^ly  and  uifrently  pleaded  for  upon  their  prosentation  by 
thiir  antlinr  [Or.  Mood],  and,  after  protracted  consHleration  and  debate,  were 
ailopttil.  with  hut  one  diiventin^  vote.  These  propoHitions  were  amended  in  a  few 
uniiniMirtaiit  |iarti(nilarB  by  the  East  Texas  Conferences  to  which  they  won^  firntsub- 
nntt4*il.  I»nt  w(*rt»  finally  unanimously  adopted  in  their  amende<i  fonu  by  the  five 
jimffniH-o,  lift  f(»llowH: 

"  \V)itn«u4  it  iM  nf  vital  imi^ortani'e  to  Southern  Methotlism,  as  well  an  the  general 
intin-Ht.-'  «>f  n'li^ion  and  education  in  Texas,  that  there  be  an  institution  of  learning 
that  uill  l>y  itn  endowments  cheapen  higher  education  and  by  its  other  advantages 
MsMin*  L'*'ii«T.il  fonfidemv  and  patronage;  and 

"  Winn'iiH  under  existing  circumstances,  from  its  heavy  (H)st,  many  of  the  most 
worthy  yoiinir  men  of  the  State  are  denied  the  desire<l  mlvantages  of  iniucation;  and 

**  Whereas  in  the  alisence  of  an  institution  of  this  character  large  nunibern  of  the 
yoiHiu'  men  of  the  church  are  l>eing  yearly  sent  out  of  the  State  to  secular  and  sec- 
tiiriafi  iiiMitutions,  entailing  great  lom  to  the  membership  and  influenc*e  of  our 
rhiirrli.  lN**>i<l<f<  withdrawing  from  the  limits  of  the  State  laiye  amounts  of  money 
that  r«>ul<l  U>  ex|)ended  in  Imilding  up  e<lucation  at  home;  and 

**  \Vh<TeH^  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  establishing  such  an  institution  involves 
a  demand  for  |iatn>nagc*  and  an  expenditure  for  liberal  endowment  much  greater 
that!  f-an  U*  met  by  any  single  conference;  and 

•'  \Vhen*a-  Soule  t'niversity,  though  originally  projected  to  meet  this  gn»4it  want, 
ha«  lip  to  thin  ilate,  through  the  calamities  of  war  and  other  untoward  events,  only 
{■artially  f^tMiin^il  thii'end;  and 

"  \Vhen*a<«  the  field  lieing  comparatively  unoccupied  invites  to  prompt,  unselfish, 
zi'ttloii.M,  ai)«i  lilteral  effort  to  meet  this  great  demand  that  is  now  upon  the  chun*h; 
anil 

"  When'a.*'  a  tmion  of  effort  of  the  30,000  Methodists  in  Texas  ought  to  secure, 
witlioiit  i>o-i.<.ibility  of  failure,  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade 
with  ain|*l«'  «'ndowment  and  the  most  lilieral  facilities  for  widespread  usefulness: 
Th»*n*f«'n* 

••  /;, .../»,./.  \\y  ihi"  biianl,  humbly  invoking  the  guidance  and  approval  of  Almighty 
<i'-l.  :iu>\  \\\i\\  a  ^int»le  eye  to  llin  glory,  that  the  several  annual  <*onferen<'es  of  the 
M»-th-ii-t  l.i.i»M-o|ial  Chun'h,  Siuth,  in  Texas  U*  invitee!  at  their  ensuing  sessions  to 
« i>fi<  nr  iti  thf  foUnwing  pr<i|HK(itions: 

•  I  That  an  tihif'stiottal  I'onventiou  of  the  K»veral  r<inferen<'es  of  the  Methodist 
Kpi-^  "ImI  <'hiinh.  S<>uth.  in  Texas  hhail  l»e  ealleil  to  inei't  at  (ialveston,  April  20 
1»»7«».  •■. .n-i*tiiiir  of  the  deli*gat4'S  eh*<*t,  lay  and  eh*ri<*al,  to  our  ensuing  (reneral 
{  « »!ii»-r»'iii  »• 

••-  That  t..  \\i\i*  If  invention,  thus  cvniKtitute*!,  l>e  (-ommitteil  the  duty  of  arranging 
f..r  ?♦..-  ..rj:irji/ation,  |«M'ation,  and  en<lownient  <»f  a  university  for  the  Southwest,  to 
U  'ir..l«  r  tl.i-  fiatroiiatfi*  and  nuitrol  of  the  <'onfen»nceH  of  thin  State  and  such  other 
I*!-.:'.  r»r.. .  -  A-  may  heniifter  ih"«ire  to  eoo|ierate  with  them. 

I'l.tt  ihf  'iiffi'H'nt  male  in<<titutionH  oivaniz^Ni  or  pn)je(*tCHl  under  the  auspices 
../  ■•'IT  .  I,':r.  Ii  tJintiiirfiMiit  the  Stat**  In*  invite<l  to  w»n<l  <ieputationH  to  the  convention 
t..  ;•■.  -M  !,•  ••  .-r  •^viT.il  I  htiniH  for  its  cont^ideration. 

i     I  :..i!    !'.♦•  'ii-l«vat«'»*  from   ♦•ai"h  tx)nfen»n«"e  pnH'e*'<l  immt*diaU*ly   upon  their 
.1!  ;-    :  •'!..  r.*  '  .  iiixiti*  |>roiMi*4il-  for  the  mof-t  eliirible  ?^ite  within  their  lK>un<ls. 

I  •  ;»•  f  .•  •M\»Tal  ««»nfrn*iMi'»4  <*oneurriii^r.  if  «l<*enMMi  pra<'ti<"able,  the  bishop 
.1'  •        •   ■'    •.'•  i!«.  «  ho  -hall  ppKtt-il  forthwith  to  ax^^ist  in  raisinvr  en«lowinent. 

•      '•  i*  •'  •  <•■•:. \»'iitit»n.  ap>  far  ii^  pnuiirable.  arramr**  for  a  honn>>»ene<Mis  syj«tem 
'     ^   ■  .   i  -.  f.  -.!-  |.rei<trul«»ry  tn  th»*  iifiiver^ity. 

I  •  .  1.  L  .  ..nft- r<'n«««  o>ni  'imii;^'  plc^l^*  it><  a<lh<*ren<-e  to  the  action  of  tluMHjn- 
•  •    •     f-      :.  *.  .'-  ht-arty  i*up|iort  of  iti*  d«*ei*>i(.»ns  without  ri'feremv  to  |)i*rH>nal  or  local 
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Tlu'ir  mloption  waH  premngly  and  uifrently  pleaded  for  upon  their  presentation  by 
tli«'ir  iiiithor  [Or.  Mood],  and,  after  protracted  cx)n8ideration  and  debate,  were 
adnptttl.  witli  but  one  dimentinf^  vote.  These  propositiona  were  amended  in  a  few 
tiniiii|Hirtaiit  {)arti4*uhmi  by  the  East  Texas  Conference,  to  which  they  were  firntnub- 
niitt***!,  but  Mvre  finally  unanimously  adopted  in  their  amended  fonn  by  the  five 
omfi'n'iK-o,  a**  follows: 

"  Whi-niiH  it  iH  of  \-ital  importance  to  Southern  Metho<lism,  as  well  a8  the  general 
iIlt«•^•^t^  of  n'li^ntm  and  e<lucation  in  Texas,  that  there  be  an  institution  of  learning 
that  will  by  it)<  eiiiiowments  cheapen  higher  education  and  by  its  other  advantages 
HiHiin*  u^•IH'^il  mnfidencre and  patronage;  and 

"  \Vb«*n^aM  under  existing  circumstances,  from  its  heavy  <>oet,  many  of  the  most 
wortliy  yotini;  men  of  the  State  are  denied  the  desired  advantages  of  education;  and 

"  \Vb4*n*a»<  ill  the  absence  of  an  institution  of  this  chanu^ter  large  nunibern  of  the 
youn;;  mm  of  the  church  are  l)eing  y<'arly  sent  out  of  the  State  to  secular  and  sec- 
tiiriaii  inMi tut  ions,  entailing  great  loss  to  the  membership  and  influence  of  our 
rbim  h,  N'siih'H  witlidrawing  from  the  limits  of  the  State  laiye  amounts  of  money 
t!mt  rouM  U*  «*x{)en4le<l  in  Imilding  up  education  at  home;  and 

"  \Vhcn>HH  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  establishing  such  an  institution  involves 
a  <i«*iiian<l  for  {Nitn>nage  and  an  expenditure  for  liberal  endowment  much  greater 
than  <*an  U*  iiu*t  by  any  single  conference;  and 

••  Wbi'D'as  Soul«»  University,  though  originally  projected  to  meet  this  great  want, 
ha*-  up  to  tlii.**  date,  through  the  (Calamities  of  war  and  other  untoward  events,  only 
|4irtially  Hifiin**!  this  end;  and 

"  \Vh«*n*a>  the  field  lieing  comparatively  unoccupied  invites  to  prompt,  unselfish, 
z4*alotiw.  niid  lilieral  effort  to  meet  this  great  demand  that  is  now  upon  the  church; 
anil 

"  Wh«*n*a.-  a  union  of  effort  of  the  30,000  Methodists  in  Texas  ought  to  secure, 
without  iM»<^ibility  of  failure,  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade 
with  arnfiif  iMidowment  ami  the  most  liberal  facilities  for  widespread  usefulnefls: 
Thm-fMn* 

•  l:,M.Ji,'i,  By  thi?*  biNini,  humbly  invoking  the  guidance  and  approval  of  Almighty 
<i'-l.  an-l  \\\{\\  a  j-intfU'cye  to  Hisglor)*,  that  th«»  sevt'ral  annual  confenMicen  of  the 
Mtth."li-t  l'.iii<4-iiiial  Cbun-h,  South,  in  Texas  In*  invite<l  at  their  ensuing  sessions  to 
•  i»fii  «ir  in  tin*  f«illf>wing  pri»|iositions: 

'I.  That  an  c^lucational  ^invention  of  the  H(»vcral  <'onfercn<»es  of  the  MetluKlist 
K|':-*«tf'al  Chiinh,  South,  in  Texas  shall  l»e  calh-^l  to  nict^t  at  (ialveston,  April  20 
K*K  r..n*i-tinir  '»f  the  dflegAt4*s  ele<'t,   lay  ami  4*K*rical,  to  our  ensuing  (reneral 

(  '«»f;l«'r»-lJi'»* 

"J    That  ti.  thin  if»nv»-ntion,  thus  constituteii,  U»  <'()mniitt<Hl  the  duty  of  arranging 

f«r  tf pj:ini/-iition,  I'K'ation,  and  endowint*nt  of  a  univ^THity  for  the  Southwest,  to 

U-  i.j.'i.r  ih»-  latronairi*  and  iimtn*!  of  the  omferenct^s  of  thin  State  and  such  other 
ii.r.:'.  riiH  t  «  .t«  may  lu'D'afttT  df»*in*  to  cooijerate  with  them. 

Tli.ii  Th«'  diff«'n*nt  male  institutions  onraniz4'<l  or  |»n)jecte<l  under  the  auspices 
*»i  ..-ir  •  h'sr.  h  thniUi;h(»ut  the  Stat**  lie  inviti'fl  to  nend  deputations  to  the  «*onvention 
t-.  I  »••  -« r.'  T',»ir  -••vt-ral  rlainiH  for  its  cHini'ideration. 

•»  F'.  »t  ••,«•  •ii'l«vai»'H  fn»nj  ea«*h  «x>iifen»n<v  prrn-ee^l  imme<iiately  upon  their 
a|}-  .:  "i..  I.'  t  .  imite  |»n>iM»!<«al**  for  the  nioft  eligible  nite  within  their  I  >ounds. 

It  .»•   ♦'••  •u-\«Tal  «-Mnf»-n'n«-es  I'oncurrin^r,  if  th-^-nie*!   practicable,  the  bishop 
.i:    -    •  •  ..:.  .«j.  iiT.  \*  ho  -hull  pPK-tt-*!  forthwith  to  mvitfi  in  ^li^*in^^  entiowment. 

'•     1'  I*  •■•  •  "i»\»*ntitin,  aj«  far  a**  practit-ahle,  arnimr«*  for  a  honiog4»nt»ouH  syntem 
«  :      '    *■.•:-.  r;  -!-  pn|<irati»ry  t»»  the  !iniv<T-ily. 

I      .'  .  I-  h  • -iufiTiMHi*  riin«iimni»  pli*<life  iti*  adherem*e  to  the  H<'tion  of  tlieeon- 
•••    •     f-      :.  '.  i*-  h«-arty  Hip|if>rt  of  its  de<-ir«ions  without  referemv  to  |»en«onal  or  hx'al 
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"8.  That  in  the  votes  of  the  convention  upon  location,  the  delegates  vote  by  con- 
ference, a  majority  l)einf;  required  to  decide  the  ciuestion." 

The  movement  propoee<l  in  the  calling  of  this  wmvention  was  more  extended  than 
any  Iwfore  attempUni  by  the  chun*h,  and  the  methcnl  waH  new,  and  was  soon  after- 
wanis  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  Central  t  •  ni  veraity,  afterwards  called  Vanderbilt 
rniversity,  in  Tennesnee.  Randolph  Matxm,  '*the  mother  of  colleges'*  in  the  South- 
ern Church,  was  OJtablisluHl,  and  after  it**  i>8tahliHlHnent  the  <'0()pt»ration  of  neveral 
conferences  was  invoke<l  throujjh  agents.  In  the  fninuling  of  Southern  rnivernity 
the  cronvention  that  met  was  calh^l  to  dtvid**  U^twivn  two  rival  points*.  Hut  in  the 
present  case,  instead  of  the  eonfereufes  lH»in>r  suininoneil  by  convention  to  agrt^* 
npon  a  center  already  establisluMl,  or  to  dtH-ide  lH»tw<H»n  rival  claims  of  two  or  more 
institutions,  they  wertM*alle<i  from  all  ^juarters  t<>  unit*'  u|M)n  a  common  policy,  deter- 
mine their  omimon  interest,  and  then  aj;nH»  U|M)n  the  proj^er  |)oint.  No  place  was  in 
view,  not  a  d<»llar  was  in  hand,  not  a  foot  of  land  in  jK»ssession.  The  stritrtly  imiKir- 
tial  and  just  metluMls  pro|)OHe<l  and  th<>  evident  ne<'c^sity  f(»rsu('h  an  institution  rom- 
mende<l  the  movement  to  gt»neral  conti<l<'nce.  The  deU»gatt»s,  t(M),  met  nn<h*r  a 
constituti(m.  Their  disc*reti(m,  though  ample,  was  carefully  limite<l.  They  rould 
act  onlv  for  a  certain  eml  an<l  aft*»r  a  ct»rtain  method.  Still  in  their  elei'tiou  ilu*  e<m- 
feren<H*s  by  thest*  repn»sentativ(.»s  ple<lg<Ml  thems4*lves  to  abi<le  by  their  "diM-isions 
without  n»fereni*e  to  {H'rsonal  or  l<K*al  pn*fer<»niH»s."  For  tive  conferenit»s,  whose 
u|M.*rations  covere<l  the  entire  State,  to  unite  by  unanimous  acti<m  in  solemn  compa<*t 
for  <me  gran<i  movement  was  most  enccmraging  progress  in  an  undertaking  only  three 
months  old. 

The  it)nvention  met  pursuant  to  appointment  in  Uyland  Cliai>el,  (ralvcston.  It 
was  a  representative  Ixnly  as  to  chanurter,  influence,  and  intelligence.  Rev.  Roliert 
Alexander,  D.  I).,  of  the  Texas  Conference,  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  Sur- 
prising to  say,  after  all  the  experience  of  the  j«ist,  the  convention  had  lxH»n  organ- 
ixe<l  for  but  some  thirty  minutes  when  the  following  resolution  was  submitte<l  for 
adoption: 

**AVWrrt/,  That  the  convention  now  pnK'ee<l  to  hH-at**  the  pro|)ostHl  university." 

The  adoption  of  this  n*solution  wa^  warmly  pre^se<l  l»y  a  large  wmg  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  vain  tli<l  the  opj>osite  sid«»  unr»*  tliat  wt*  hatl  \u>  university  to  Im-ate,  that  we 
had  nothing  but  theop|M>rtunity  to  considrr  tli(><{ue>tioii  of  the  esta)>lishnient  of  one, 
and  arrange  t4»  secure  something  to  hnate.  Th<  linpatn'mv*.  f  many  of  the  meinlH*rs 
WN'intMi  to  threaten,  within  the  first  hour  of  a.*-'*«*iMl»liiig,  to  wnt-k  tlu*  wh<»l('  inove- 
metit.  The  matter,  after  prolonmNl  dvlmtc.  \\a-  liiially  n*ft*rn*d  to  a  fommittiv  to 
consider  and  re|M»rt  the  next  morning.  The  comnjittrt*  had  caught  tlie  inf(H>ti(m 
of  im}>atience,  and  a  majority  reiMirttMl  favorably  to  I«Mation  at  oiu*  of  tlu*  only  two 
IMiintfl  that  ha<l  made  any  projHisals  to  the  ImmIv  Thr  minority  of  tlir  committee 
prenente<l  an  adverse  n»|H)rt,  and  apiH'aUil  t<>the  i-i^hth  artnlr  of  the  pro{H);^itions  in 
the  decision.  When  the  liallots  w«*re  <'olh»<-t4Hl  tlu'  unoxiKt-tiNl  hut  happy  n'sult  was 
develo|»e<l  that,  while  the  majority  of  thi*  <h'hvat«'s  pres4*nt  favore<i  nnnutliate  Uh-a- 
tion,  a  majority  of  the  delegations  repn'st*nlink'  ^'arh  eonten*n(M'  was  against  it. 

Having  esca|HHi  this  pt*ril  th(>  t^invention  pnM'tHihil  cahnly  and  harmoniously  to 
n>nsideration  of  the  great  interest  o)mnntt<*<l  to  it,  resulting  in  the  foilowint;:  (1) 
Adoption  of  a  plan  of  organization;  {*J)  a  plan  of  endowment;  (.'ti  the  conditions  and 
partimlars  of  a  charter;  (4)  the  adoption  of  a  name:  •.'>  th(>  apfKiintment  of  a^^'uts; 
(H)  (estimating  the  amount  (»f  money  iun*essairy  tn4>HtabIi^li  surh  an  institution;  (7) 
fixing  the  loHt^st  amount  u}K>n  which  location  ami  o|K*ning  of  the  institution  ctiuld 
U'  attempte<l;  ^8)  an  aiidnnw  to  the  chunh  in  Texas,  S4>tting  forth  the  im(M>rtanc<* 
and  feasibility  of  the  undertaking;  (9)  dtH'laring  the  [in*femHl  |M>liey  in  the  matt€*r 
of  locati«m,  nhieh  uas  the  |>un*haseof  a  largi'  Ixidy  <»f  laixi  to  eonstitute  Uith  l«K'a- 
tion  and  incipient  endowment. 

The  sum  ot  $ri4lO,000  was  de<*lare«l  lux^nary  t<»  efftat>lish  what  was  designe<l,  and 
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n«i  l(M«tion  wm*  to  be  attompled  until  valuei  to  the  amocmt  of  $160,000  were  lecared. 
K4>v.  <  )ntMu*tti  Finher,  of  the  Tezas  Conference;  Rev.  J.  W.  P.  McKeniie,  of  tftie 
North  Thxbk  l^inftfrenoe;  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Veal,  of  the  Northweet  Texee  GonleraDoe, 
wfrv  ivii*«iiiiiit«*iide«l  to  the  bwtiop  to  be  appointed  agents  for  the  collection  of  endow- 
in<*iit.    Th«*  (-vKivfntioii  aiil]<iiime<l  with  the  beet  and  moat  hopeful  feelinga  prevailing; 

Th«*  airrtitH  n*[M>rted  to  the  w^'eral  annual  conferenoea  in  the  fall  of  1870  that  they 
ImmI  utterly  fail«<l  to  M*c*nre  mibn-riptionii  in  money  or  land.  The  oonapicnoua 
Bwitai*'*!  for  thifi  failure  was  that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  anbscribe  to  an  ii 
tiitiiin  III  it  yet  in  i-ziatence,  without  location  or  habitation.  The  agenta  were  of 
npiniiiii  that  if  location  was  entabliahed  at  aome  pcnnt,  then  the  church  would  rally 
tn  itK  «'ii<lnwiii«*nt.  Thie  view  had  been  warmly  un<ed  in  the  debate  had  on  looatioii 
in  tiM*  (111)  wilt  ion.  It  t«rried  with  it  a  contradiction.  If  the  people  would  not  oon- 
trilMit**  t«i  a  uiiivennty  until  a  IvMration  waa  nuule,  there  was  an  end  of  the  moTonwl, 
for  it  waK  iiii|MMHil>le  to  ItKate  nothing.  It  ia  true  two  places  came  before  the 
veiitiiin  afkinir  for  the  location.  One  had  a  building  projected,  but  already  en 
latw^l  by  f|fl>t;  tb«-  other  offered  a  building  over  which  hung  heavy  liabilitiea.  To 
havf  liNvtiNl  at  fither  point  waa  not  to  eatabliah  a  university,  Imt  to  amtmie  a  debt 
Iniht**!.  the  iN^iition  of  thow  uiging  immediate  location  virtually  declared  that  the 
i*biin*h  Hoiilii  not  cfmtribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  tmivernty  until  the  univenAty 
wai*  •*v<tablii>lu'<l. 

Th«*  nmf«*r«*ri<ti*  called  the  convention  together  at  Waxahaehie  in  the  following 
April.  Iti«  Ht-Hfiion  was  faivored  with  the  presi<lency  of  Bishop  E.  M.  Marvin,  whidi 
wEf  a  li«*iii'«liiii>in  to  the  movement.  Upon  its  assembly  the  wisdom  of  the  poat- 
|H iiH-ii  14*11 1  f»f  tUv  t|ueHtion  of  location,  which  had  fint  obtained,  was  made  apparent 
ln^tl•a«l  I  if  «iiily  two,  some  five  rampedng  places  solicited  the  location,  offering  snb- 
Kifli«f<  ;!rt«tly  in  advance  of  anything  previously  presented. 

Atrain.  Iiiiwt*vfr,  the  question  was  immediately  sprung  upon  the  oonvoation,  the 
ranif  MnninH'ntfi  prr>  and  con  being  uifced.  The  majority  of  delngites  again  pio- 
iiMiiiiifxl  fur  iMiiiii-diate  IcMration,  liut  again  an  appeal  to  theflii^th  restrictive  rale 
|in-vfiitt*>l  till- ili;4iiirtfrof  pnmuiture  det*i«icui.  In  this  vote  two  eoofereocea  voted 
ayt-.  tH"  viitiil  no,  anil  one  waii  equally  divide^l  in  iti«  vote  for  some  twelve  hoars, 
1 14 It  tiiially  viitiil  fill. 

Th«'  iiKivfiition  rvatliniH'<l  tin*  iefn«*rBl  |M»Hry  in  referemt*  to  the  endowment  and 
|iM-;iii<>ii  "i  \Uv  iiiiivi'ntity  a«lopt(^l  at  th(>  pn*viotiH  Mwion,  but  fl<*<*larH(l  the  following 
Iiiiiit«.  U'>iiij<i  uhirh  l< Nation  wan  forbi(l(l«*n:  **  North  of  the  tliirty-finit  degree  of 
n<*rth  Lititmlf.  ami  U*twe<*n  tin*  niiu't^iMith  and  twoiity-wcond  defrnn^*  of  longitude 
«iM  iriirii  WiL-hinL'ton.  I>.  <*..  inflndiiit;  Xiw  countim  of  Bell,  Williamson,  and 
Tr.iM«  '  Til*-  »tnik*irli*  at  thi^  M*HHiiin  of  th<*  convt^ntion  wan  much  fiortvr  and  moro 
|in.tnii  ifl  Than  at  thr  fitnocr  Many  ('xpntw^l  yreat  alarm,  and  Bii«hop  Marvin 
i*han^i  thf  arixifty  frit  in  th<*  iiiatt4*r.     Hut  otherH  Kaw  in  the  fltruiqrle  much  to 

r«-j ■  ••'.••r      VU*'  iini\ fruity,  it«  4*ni|i»H-iiu*nt  and  location,  were  no  longer  qtiestioaa 

•  •f  |<i— 1\'-  a'<jiii«<MVii<f  on  tlu*  |4irt  of  th«*  church.  TIh*  whole  matter  wan  becoming 
a  1:\  -.irj  •,':>^r:i.ri.  in  mi  hirh  many  w«Te  Uirinnin^e  to  f«'4*l  a  deep  interent,  and  in  refer* 
fiiif  ti>  Ml*  f.iT«-  ff  Hhii  h  many  now  lN-|{an  X*»  rpali/^e  a  dt-ep  concern. 

Th ri\>r.':>>n  ati|i«iint«^l  a  *' Uaml  <if  cf»ininii««ionerv  of  location.**  i*onsistingtt 

an  oi'Ltl  ri'itn^i-r  iif  hiynit*n  ami  mininten*,  wh«»,  lm<id«i«  beinfc  em |N)werp4l  to  locale 
(f.f  in-*:*iiTi.«ti.  Mi'H'  atith^riKi**!  tii  fiiilicit  ami  n'^'eive  donations  for  the  enterprise  In 
rii>  !:•  \  ari'i  l.i!.<l«  Th*-y  Ht-r«*  rt'ijiiin^l  to  ri*|Hirt  tit  an  adjoumeil  meeting  of  the 
i>i:.i  ?.'    ■*.    mIci-Ii  Mai*  aftcrvianio  Mill iiiiom'vi  totii«^*t  iii(*on<i<'ana  Novenilier  1, 1871. 

|'( .  ■  •%•'.!:'•;•  r»'a*««'iiiM«'<l  niiiirr  thi*  |»n*wit1i*iif*v  of  Binliop  Mar^'in,  who  hail 
r«-  I  :..  '  ^  r  XH-  •I'lriML'  the  vt-ar  Th«*  MiMioiii  of  tht*  ilf lav  aln*adv  ha<l  in  the 
Ti..i*'>  •^  •  '  «.i'!'ii.  althoiiirli  ilfnitil  by  tin*  im|witieiit  (Hice,  wan  very  apfmrent  to 
t!,-F-  M  I.  ■ .« •  n  w  iWiUi:  t'»  m<ivi*  mtirt* slowly.   Smu'  twi  pla(?«.«nom'  ap|ieared,  through 
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delegatas  or  memorial,  each  preeenting  their  aseumed  nuperior  claims  for  the  coveted 
priie.  The  values  now  offered  as  subsidies  to  secure  the  location  were  far  in  advance 
of  anything  deemed  two  yeare  previously  as  at  all  possible  to  be  secured.  The 
increased  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  convention,  the  ardor  and  earnestness, 
and,  in  some  instances,  warm  partisan  feeling  expressed  in  the  debates,  all  pn>ved 
clearly  that  the  matter  had  now  come  to  be  considered  one  of  singular  importance  to 
the  church  in  Texas. 

The  commissionerH  of  location  reporte<i  that  they  had  given  anxious  attention  to 
the  matter,  but  had  not  yet  fully  Hettle<l  the  |)oint,  and  askiMl  further  time.  The 
report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  comIni8^done^8  (liHcharge<l.  This  a<>tion  was 
another  outburst  of  impatience,  and  while  the  convention  was  seething  over  the 
matter  a  pro(>osition  of  an  entirely  novel  character  \\i\s  Huhmitted.  A  rmnpany  of 
active  and  prosperous  capitalists,  members  of  the  church — a  majority  of  thtMn  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Galveston — pro|K>8t»<l  to  form  a  joint  Htm-k  company  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  of  which  they  were  willing  to  take  $r)0,()(X),  proviih^l  the  Methodisti^  of 
the  State  at  large  would  take  the  other  $50,000.  With  this  money  they  asnunMl  the 
convention  they  couhl  purchase*  an  eligible  Inxly  of  land,  containing  m«rly  20,000 
acres,  toward  which  an  im|>ortant  line  of  railroad  wai^  then  piinhing.  The  company 
from  this  purchase  was  to  donate  ample  groumls  for  college  buildings  near  the  center, 
and  every  alternate  lot  and  a<*n»  of  the  town  to  Ik.*  Iai<l  out  around  tlie  univer- 
sity, and  ever>'  alternate  tpiarter  ntn'tion  of  \6()  a<Tes  of  the  remaining  land.  They 
prtmiisecl,  also,  to  envt  plain  buildings  for  the  university  an<l  ftunilty,  in  which  o|)era- 
tions  might  begin  and  Ih»  comfortably  ac<*omnuMlate<l  for  ten  or  tiftet»n  years.  These 
gentlemen  limited  the  time  of  their  offer  to  June  1,  1H72.  after  which,  if  the  <>hurch 
at  large  had  faile<l  to  resfMmd  to  their  pn>{>or'ition,  it  wa^  to  U*  c<msidere<l  null  and 
void.  The  pro{>OHition  wan  most  favorably  nivive^l  by  the  convention.  The  gentle- 
men originating  the  offer  wen*  app<»intiHl  omimissioners  of  l<K*ation,  with  instnictionH 
that  if  the  H<*heme  faile<i  they  wen.»  to  w»k»ct  from  the  many  placi»s  tlien  (*laimiiig  the 
location.  In  that  event  they  wen»  to  InHnmie  tnist-tn^s  of  the  pro|K»rty  accept<Hl  in 
l)ehalf  of  the  Methtxhst  KpiK*o|»al  C'hiiri'li,  South,  and  to  make  any  and  all  arninge- 
mentM  for  the  o|HMiing  of  the  university  their  wiwiom  should  devisi*,  and  n»i>ort  their 
a4*tion  to  thes<»veral  confen»n(VS.  The  (piestion  had  lHH.*n  previously  raimMi  whether 
or  not  the  omvention  had  authority  to  delegate  its  powers  to  commissioners,  and  an 
ap|x*al  liad  lK*t*n  taken  to  the  bish<»p,  who  din-ideil  at!iniiativ(>ly. 

The  commiwioners  pn>in*e< led  promptly  and  gent»rously  to  a<*t  in  n*s|)ons4*  to  this 
unexpect4»«l  (^all  of  the  nmvention.  The  1st  of  June  the  State  ha4l  faik^l  to  respond 
to  their  proiNisal,  which  was  now  formally  withdrawn.  They  a«lvertise<l  that  they 
would  pHK'eiMl  to  ItK-att*  the  iinivrrsiiy.  They  dtH"lare<l  their  pur|K)!-«*  to  l(K*at4.' at 
that  point  which  offen^l  a  sul»sidy  netiresl  approaching  the  original  monevol  condi- 
tion of  $150,t)l)i)— accessibility.  c«'ntnility,  health,  and  other  ntn-essary  particulars  tol)e 
<lulv  wmsiden*«l. 

The  arrangi>ments  for  the  w  is**  and  can'fid  oversivrht  of  the  proixTty  and  adminis- 
trati<m  of  the  pn>{MjHe<l  institution  wen'  snbjeits  of  iniich  deUite  and  ionsi<lenition. 
Through  the  wisesuggestionH  of  hishop  J.  ('.  KiMiier  the  matti-r  nMvivtHl  happy  solu- 
tion. He  sugg(vte«l  the  cn^ation  of  two  distinct  iNuinis.  o:ie  having  oversiudit  of  the 
pro|ierty,  the  other  t4»  luive  jurisdiction  over  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the  institution. 
It  was  determim*d.  then*fon'.  to  have  a  Umnl  of  trusttt^s  of  Int'^iness  men  who  should 
a<lminister  the  financial  affairs.  A  working  tpionim  was  to  Im*  liN*ate<l  in  <falv(>««ton 
t4»  constitute  the  exeinitive  (X»mmitt04%  the  rest  of  the  Ixmni  t<»  Ik?  n>pn>Hentatives 
fn«n  the  several  (*onferenceH.  The  board  of  curators  was  to  U»  ma<le  up  of  ministere, 
an  e«jual  numl^er  t4»  U»  elect«-<l  from  each  c^mference.  To  this  Ixwinl  was  to  1h»  com- 
mitted the  su|)er\'ision  <if  tlie  intenial  affain*  of  the  institution,  involving  discipline, 
the  election  ot  professors,  conferring  of  degrees,  etc, 
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Till*  plan  «•!  orkniiii/ation,  Hiilnnitttii  t4»  the  <*onferenct»  in  tht»  winltTof  1872, undor 
tin-  pri->i«ltii,  V  ••!  rti-h<>|i  KiviuT,  wiu«  mloptiNl,  and  the  ruratorH  were  ii|>|H»int4Nl. 
Till-  '-laril  mif  in  <falvii<t«in  lK*(vml>er  31,  1872,  Bishop  Keener  preHi<lin>;,  and  Rev. 
K  A.  Mi-NJ.  I)  !»..  wan  eltvttNl  recent  of  the  nniven«ity,  with  authority  to  Humnion 
a  HHftiiiL'  ••!  thi-  Uianl  for  the  further  election  of  pn>fettK>rH  whenever  the  emergency 
ileiiiaii«!i*<l. 

Tin*  l"uni  .'t  inij-Uf*^  kept  up  dili^'tit  c«)mf<iH»ndence  with  the  nunieroun  points 
ii»iii{Mtiri;;  i«'r  tin*  i«M*ation,  hy  letter  or  otherwi>«e.  They  vinite*!  in  iiernon  Heveral 
plai-f«.  t.iit  ;i;;nf<l  iiultr  uiuunniou:«ly  that  <ieorp.'town,  in  WillianiMon  (\mnty,  {mm- 
M'!SF<<-«1  liy  tar  tht*  t;n'ut4<Mt  a«lvantage«  prei(ent4*<i  hy  any  of  the  eoni{>etin>r  |M)inti3; 
wliilf  til*-  -iiii-iilN  offrnil  in  huildin^,  lands,  and  money  wan  aln)  in  a<lvan(\(  (»f  all 
otlifp^.  L"«-atol  at  the  liaHi*<»f  the  Colorado  hillH^-alliMl  mountain^) — with  the  In'AU- 
tiful  San  <  >al>ritl  tlMwin;;thn»u^h  itn  northern  and  wcnttern  limits',  throu^^h  nn'ky  can- 
yon-* an«i  •i\*'r  L'nivi'lly  l»e«lf.,  with  the  overhan>;in^  hilln  i*overe<l  with  forcHt^,  and  on 
th«*  HiMith  and  i-a-t  "a  UiundleMH  contifniity**  of  rich,  nillin^  prairie,  all  lyin^^only  25 
niiit-s  north  "i  th*-  <-;ipital  of  the  Stat«*,  then*  were  offere<l  all  the  cH>nditionx  of  a 
•lf!-iral>i<>  l<H-ati<>n.  Ifi^h  and  well  draine<l,  with  no  nwamp  land  within  50  niilet*, 
thi'H'  w  a«-  t  hi-  .i-.-»iran<v  of  health.  The  hilln,  rolling;  prairie,  nH*k8,  and  river,  offered 
a  U-atitiinl  land^MiiiK^  when*  you  could  neither  walk  nor  ride  without  I >ein^  charmed. 
Till*  .Sm  <ial>riii.  \iith  itH  hubhlin)^  Hprinp*,  offen**!  abundance  of  pun>,  H|>arkliiig 
Hati-r;  tin-  liilU  on  the  north  ami  wtvt,  cmwne<l  with  fon^stH,  offen^l  fuel,  and  at 
thi-ir  itt-t  v^t-n-  •;iiarrit'>  of  nK*k  for  huiUliuK.  The  farms  that  dotti*d  the  prairies 
offt-n-'l  aKiin<i.tnt  iipHltitv  at  low  prices*,  ami  the  proximity  to  the  (tipital  anchore<l 
It  iin\»r    iH-ar  tin*  h-jn^lalive  center  of  the  Commonwi*alth.     The  sulinidv  offennl, 

•  a:':id  t  •  liav«*  a  valiK'  of  $1.V),0(H),  wan  n^ally  worth  Ichh  tlian  half  that  amount; 
ItMi.  •M-i-  ;it  tliat  dJM'tiunt,  exc<*e«le<d  in  a<'tual  value  the  milinidy  of  any  ci>m|)etin^ 
|H.ir.r.  Si  «tin,rjftown  wa:'  foniimlly  tulled  uixm  to  pn*Hent  its  t(uU«idy  in  legal  and 
a«itli»i:Ti»  :iti-«l  t'»rin. 

M<-a'i\\  l:i!*-  tfi«-  i-oin|M'tin^  places,  im|)atient  at  the  delay,  and  despairing  of  n*a4*h- 
ifii^'  tfi<  a-i.oiinr  .'t  oiilnidv  dcniand«-<l  hv  the  nMnmiHHioners,  one  after  another  with- 

•  In  A  \  !"ir.!.ir;;\  in.fii  the  «-ontest;  N»that  on  .\u};ust  21,  1873,  when  the  location  was 
i.  •  ..I'-  '  « if.  .r/it'.un  n'lnaiiieil  the  only  actual  candidat«>  for  the  honor.  By  thij* 
•i.i'  •  •..'-::..iM<'n  i.f  rin'uin'^tarn'e?' all  conlplaint^  in  n*fen*nce  to  (he  decision  of 

>•> -L.-r- WiTe  e-lop|Mi|.      l*|i<ni  the  n'<*eption  of  the  neWH  at  <  t*»orKetown 
»•••!■  ;-.   :.  "1  th««  i-oniniirc>ionerM  then*  wiu*  ^rr^•at  n*joi«inu'.  the  tiring  of  a  hun- 
■  !••  !  .iTi      -  •  \j.r«-^-iiiL'  tlifir  ^n':it  Kitisfaetion  at  the  n»siilt. 

r»  .   -  .•-.:•.    r..  liid«*<i  a  plain  luit  ciiftacious  stone  l>uil>lin^.  with  six  laf>re  Uvture 

r-    ••..-         '  .1  • '..ij- 1  lia\invra«apaeity  titwat  over  4(>t)  |H*rsons.     Ilavinj;  theM*a(M*om- 

f:    -It*       '  .     •      :iat«l\  at  han»l.  the  n-^'i'nt  adverti.**e<l  theo[>eninjr  of  the  lirst  st^ssion 

■  "..'       -•  •    •         !-.r  M-»nilay.  UitoU-r  ♦».  lS7:i 

I.  •   ■   :   .*.    ■  r       ■win;:  the  annonni-enient  ''f  the  lo<'ation  of  the  univerpity,  and 

•*  :   ••   ••  •   *  t-  oiM'nin;;  et»uM   In*  pp»|H'rly  ailvertinil,  advep***  4-in'iunstanc«'s 

,".1  ; '••-^•iitiil  •HTioii'.  olir-truction*  toa  propition«<  lnvinninjj.     The  fuian- 

.    \    ;.;•...      N  .1 -Ip.rt  tinif  U'fon*  Uvan  in  Neu  York,  extende<l  to  Texit'^.     The 

„'''.''      -  !'  ■       -  A    ■»  liii.l  iht'«Tf'illy  and  un««stentatio!i«.|\  lH»rne  all  th«*  cost  of  the 

':■.•■:.'  :  i*.  t'.iiii.l  th«-ni«^-l\e?- iinahletoa— ift  furtlier.      Yellow  fever  ina<le its 

.i;  ;-  :' •;    •      *        :■  r.  ri»   |H)int-  in  tin*  .'^tate.     TIm-  railn»ad  lim*s  wen*  *|Uarantine*l, 

.!':♦■      •  v--.tj»  ..:  Mi«-  nia:!-*  prfv»-nt«*«l.      It  uas  in  tin*  fai***  of  tlu*s«*  emltarnuH- 

•.-•-•■  ■   '  ^«i..M  ..lifiji-.!  Ml  toU'r  ♦>.  I*^7;i.     Thirty-thn***  •'tudent.'*  inatricu- 

:  •'.  J  •   •  r   ■•:  »!..•  aji-  arid  .iiiaiirmiit?.  ri««|innnu'  the  aid  of  pn>fessors  to 

:.''•.  '•]  j.iijijl-  n-«»'i\in.:  p:t-"iv«lv  tlu*  in^trnetion  nt  teaehers 
I    ■  :.••    .i^'i    A.t-  -.:n«tlnnif  over   17   yi-ar-,  and   they  runkeil  fri-shman  ami 
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The  curatora  held  their  secoud  meeting  in  the  city  of  Austin,  December  13, 
1873,  ami  elected  as  a  permanent  faculty:  F.  A.  Mood,  D.  1).  (recent  of  the  univer- 
sity), pmfessor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  for  tlio  time  beiu^  to  have 
charge  also  of  the  schools  of  history  and  English  liU»raturo;  H.  K.  Chreitzl)er>:,  A.  M., 
professor  of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  H.  M.  Reynolds,  M.I).,  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1884,  Dr.  Mood  closed  his  useful  and 
successful  life,  his  last  service  l)einjj  an  address  on  .Christian  educa- 
tion before  an  annual  conference  in  session  at  Waco.  An  appropriate 
^lonument  uiai^LS  his  resting  place  on  the  univei-sify  campus.  As 
shown,  his  fi^reatest  .work  was  the  unification  and  concentration  of 
Texas  Methodism  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  u|K)n  one  lead- 
ing central  institution  in  the  interest  of  hi<rher  education.  Before  his 
death  the  matriculations  of  students  in  the  university  had  reached 
345,  and  300  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1884-S5.  A})<)ut  §50,000  in 
notes  had  been  secured  for  outfit  and  endowment  of  the  institution 
through  the  financial  agent.  Rev.  H.  A.  Bourland,  and  further  large 
amoimts  have  been  secured  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Iiourland\s 
successors.  Rev.  J.  H.  McLean,  Rev.  W.  M.  Hays,  and  Rev.  F.  B. 
Sinex. 

The  names  of  the  regents  in  the  order  of  their  service  aie:  Rev. 
F.  A.  Mood,  D.  D.,  elected  in  1878;  Rev.  J.  W.  Heidt,  A.  M.,  D.  R, 
elected  in  1885;  Rev.  J.  H.  McLi^an,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  elected  in  ISlil; 
Prof.  R.  S.  Hyer,  A.  M.,  LL.  I).,  elected  in  1898. 

During  Dr.  Heidt's  administration  the  *'  Helping  Hall"  system  was 
develoi)ed  with  an  investment  of  al)out  5?7,<X)0,  giving  acconuncKhitions 
to  some  60  young  men  at  a  cost  of  $S  per  month  foi  hoard  and  l<Klg- 
ing.  The  hall,  which  is  a  benefaction  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  Giddings,  of 
Brenham,  affords  a  comfortable  home  at  lowest  rates  to  worthy  young 
men  of  limited  means.  From  the  assets  of  the  univeisity  alK)ut 
$40,(K)0  have  lieen  invested  in  the  construction  of  a  large  and  elcgjint 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  ladies.  It  has  a  campus 
of  30  acres  and  is  known  as  the  •'Ljidies'  Annex."  Here  young  ladies 
have  an  elegimt  home,  with  com|x?tent  teachers  in  art,  elocution,  and 
mu>ic,  while  in  the  academic  course  they  have  the  same  professors  as 
the  university  has,  but  mainly  in  se|)arat4»  clashes. 

Dr.  Mcl>ean  guided  the  affairs  of  the  univci-sity  a>  ngrnt  for  six 
years  with  marked  success,  and  his  name  is  indiN>olui'ly  unittMl  with 
the  historv  of  the  institution,  which  he  hits  faithfully  served  as  curator, 
financial  agent,  professor,  and  regent.  Regent  Hyer  is  a  graduate  of 
Emory  College,  Georgia,  of  the  class  of  1880.  He  has  lK»en  aUuit 
fifteen  years  in  service  as  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  university. 

The  enrollment  of  students,  including  the  Annex,  ranges  from  44J<» 
to  5(f(>  annually.  Over  3iH}  are  of  collegiate  gnide,  and  alnnit  one- 
fourth  of  the.*^  an»  young  ladies.  The  remaining  students  are  in  the 
subf  reshoian  and  special  departmenti». 
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Th«'  fjuulty.  a.s  presenUnl  in  the  last  catalogue,  are:  Rev.  John  R. 
Allrn.  A.  H..  I>.  P.,  ehairman  of  faculty;  C.  C  Oxly,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
piofr^-Mir  of  mathomaticH;  R.  F.  Young,  A.  M.,  professor  of  modern 
laii;rua;r<''-:  K.  S.  Hyer,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  natural  science; 
.lohn  K.  Alh»n,  A.  B.,  I>.  I>.,  prof essor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy; 
n.  A.  Shuinls,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  professor  of  English  language  and  litera- 
turr;  \V.  ('.  Vaden,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  C.  (1.  Carroll, 
A.  M.,  a«->istanl  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  M.  L.  Mowrcy, 
prin(*i|Kil  of  commercial  sc1uh)1;  S.  II.  Moore,  A.  B.f  principal  of  fit- 
tin;:  *Mh<M)l;  A.  S.  Pegues,  A.  M.,  assistant  in  fitting  school;  G.  C. 
Whitr,  :i^>i>tant  in  fitting  school. 

('.  ('.  ('<)«lv  is  the  secretary  and  H.  A.  Shands  librarian. 

Thrn*  an*  a  numl)er  of  Imlv  teachers  additional  in  the  annex. 

Previous  professors  were:  B.  E.  Chrietzl>erg,  A.  M.,  mathematics; 
II.  M  KrvnolcLs,  M.  O.,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  voice  culture; 
Kc\.  A.  A.  AlhriH-ht,  A.  M.,  modern  languages;  W.  W.  Ix*wis,  A.  M., 
matlM-nmtic^;  Rev.  X.T.  Burks,  A.  M.,  mathematics;  Rev.  P.C.  Bryce, 
A.  M..  aiiricnt  languages;  W.  P.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  physiology  and 
h\;:ifm';  S.  I).  Sanders,  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  history  and  politicjil  economy; 
S.  .1.  .I«>in'^,  Ph.  n.,  history  and  |)olitic*al  economy;  Milton  Kags<lale, 
\.  M..  niu-i<-;  .Morgan  (  allaway,  jr..  Ph.  D..  English;  S.  (i.  Sanders, 
\.  M..  aiiriint  languages;  Rev.  S.  E.  Burkhc^d,  A.  M.,  English;  i\  II. 
K..-.  Ph.  I).,  English;  E.  R.  Williams,  A.  M.,  principal  fittuig  sihcnd. 

riir  iiiiJN  .iKit y  has  alKHit  ^I.VUHHi  well  invested  in  buildings,  library, 
and  a|»|»:initu-.  :iii<l.  in  addition  to  tuition  fees,  a  small  income  by  assess- 
nHMit-*  from  tin*  patnmi/ing  conft'renrt»s  of  the  church. 

KOKT    WOinil    INIVKUSITY. 

Tht-  m-tiliition  wu"- orgJinizrd  undrr  the  auspices  of  tlie  Methoilist 

Kpi p:il  <  [iiinh.  and  wa**  rhaitenMl  a*-  the  Tt»xa>  Wesleyan  College, 

.liini'  »i.  l^*^!.  und«  r  tlie  law**  of  thr  Slate  of  Texas,  and  autlionzed  to 
niaintaiii  tl..-  ii-iial  runiriila  and  •iepaitinents  of  a  <M)lle;xe,  and  to  con- 
f.i  tli.  .  .' :.  -|Hnidin;r  dej^Tt'e-.  The  M-hool  wa«-  opent»(l  in  t4»m|M)rary 
.jii:iil.r^  !i  !■:.  niid-t  of  the  ^ity  of  Koit  Worth.  SepteinUM*  7,  ISSl. 
Aft*  I  !:.  •  :ir-  of  priparator\  work  it  wa*»  moved  to  it"^  present  cam- 
pi.^  ..:  :•  i.  I. -in  the  -.mth  |Kirt  ''f  the  «ity,  whi're  generou>  friends 
hil  .'..I.   1  t.'i  it-  .MrupantN    a  eonimotlious  and  >iibstantial  building 

At  t!..  i-.r  ii:il  mtitiii^r  i»»ld  in  June,  l^^l*.  the  lH)ard  of  trust04\s 
•,  .  1.:.  :  ,.  I'lj.-iilid  .  hartrr.  un«ii-r  the  name  of  Forth  W<»rth  I'niver- 
,t\.  I  '■  -  tii«-  int«-nti«in  of  the  found««rs  to  nltimat4*ly  e>tablish  a 
-,  f  .  ;  ■:  :  ,  ^  .  tiiiii  <»f  th»'  ><mthwe^t.  >\htM*e  any  per>on  can  find 
ii-f  r..  f  .!  It,  :iij\  ^tudv.  an'i  pii! -lie  it  a-  far  ami  a-  lon^»'a>  he  <-li<H>ses. 
I  !..  ..  :.-i  ff  law  wa^  orir:ini/«*d  under  tht»  new  rharter  in  August, 
■  '^  «  ;.  Ml   i    t-  tit-t  rla-*'*  met  for  work  S»ptemU*r  'J»»  follow ine-. 
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The  si^hool  of  iiicdicino  was  orj^anized  under  the  univorsitv  charter 
in  July,  lsi>4,  and  Iwjran  work  in  the  surceedinj^  October,  in  toniporary 
quarters  provided  for  it  on  the  (*anipus.  In  18^)6  the  ni<Hli<*al  faculty 
l)ei^inie  possessed  of  a  tine  building  at  the  (H)rner  of  Uusk  and  Seventh 
streets.  Tliis  was  put  in  onler  und  e(|uipped  for  the  medical  s<*hool, 
which  resumed  work  in  its  new  (juarters  September  30,  ISJIi;.  The 
building  and  equipment  cost  $80,000. 

At  present  the  university  offers  collegiate*  courses  in  arts  and  sciences 
leading  to  the  degi'ees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  corresponding  ])rc punitory 
courses,  a  normal  course,  an  elementary  preparatory  course,  and  a 
commercial  course;  also  a  course  in  law  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
and  in  nunlicine  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Instruction  is  also  provided  in 
modern  languages,  instrumental  and  vocal  nmsic,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, elocution,  and  military  t^ictics.  Postgniduate  instruction  is  offered 
in  mathematics,  Liitin,  (Ireek,  du^mistry.  biology,  and  astronomy. 

Four  buildings  have  Ihmmi  erected  on  tlu*  campus — Univ(»rsity  Hall, 
Cadet  Hall,  Science  Hall,  and  the  dining  hall.  These  are  plainly  and 
solidly  built,  and  are  comnuKlious  and  well  planned  for  their  special 
puri>oM\s.  Ample  quarters  also  are  provided  in  the  center  of  the  city 
for  the  schools  of  commerce  and  medicine. 

University  Hall  is  85  feet  front.  S4  feet  d(»ep,  and  three  stories  high. 
On  the  tirst  floor  are  the  chapid,  study  hall,  president's  office,  recita- 
tion and  toilet  r<K)ms.  On  the  second  H(M)r  are  the  n»ception  nM)ms, 
aimrtments  for  the  president's  family,  libmry,  reading  room,  art 
studio,  and  dormitories  oi'cupied  by  students  and  mtMnbtM's  of  the 
faculty.  On  the  third  floor  are  dormitories,  nuisic  rooms,  and  hall 
for  scKMeties  and  for  physical  culture.  The  building  i^  well  arninged 
for  ventilation,  and  all  smitary  <*onditioiis  are  gcxKl.  Young  women 
can  be  accomuKKlated  hen*  with  conit'ortaidc  rooms,  well  furni^^hed, 
and  presided  over  by  a  competent  and  cultured  precept re»^s.  Ktlicient 
janitor  service  is  furnished. 

Cadet  Hall  is  devoted  to  the  use*  of  the  vountr  mm  oidv.  The  com- 
mandant's  office,  study  hall,  and  professors'  r(H>ms  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  second  and  third  stories  contain  the  voun*''  men's  dormitories. 
Corridors  nm  the  entire  length  of  the  building  on  each  fl<M)r.  with  tire 
escapees  at  each  end.  The  catlcts  are  subject  to  military  di^ri)>line. 
Science  Hall  is  provided  with  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  lalMU-a- 
tories  of  exceptionally  full  equipment,  a  museum,  and  an  astronomical 
olwervatory  containing  the  ChamlM^rlin  t(»h»srope.  The  dining  hall  has 
dining  room,  serving  room,  and  kit4*hen  on  the  lower  fliK>r,  and  dormi- 
tories alK)ve.     The  dining  room  seats  l5o. 

Military  drill  is  re<|uired  of  i^ach  young  man  unless  disqualified  by 
pbysic*al  conditions,  and  nmst  Ik?  regjinled  as  a  part  of  regidar  work. 

The  net  enrollment  of  students  of  the  universitv  last  session  was 
408,  including  li'»8  medical  student:^.     There  were  4t>0  students  in  tho 
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<'oniin«'r«i:il  mIhm»I.  Th«»  prosidontof  the  university  since  1891  18  Rev. 
O^ar  L.  Ki-lii  r.  \vh<»  was  pn^'eded  by  Kev.  V.  M.  White,  and  he  by 
K«\ .  A.  A.  .loliiiMin.  Pivsident  Johnson  and  \V.  H.  Connor  were 
xhr  «liitf  proinott^rs  of  the  establishment  of  the  university.  A  splen- 
did tJ-iiH-h  tN{Uiitorial  refractinj^  telescoixj  was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
CliaiiilMM'lin. 

Thi'  in«^tltiiti«»n  has  no  endowment.  Its  proj>erty  in  (grounds,  build- 
intr-'.  and  ctjiiipments  is  worth  if  16r),<MH>. 

NORTH    TEXAS   P'EMALE   COLLEGE. 

Tlli'^  iii^titutinn,  which  has  attained  ^reat  success  under  its  present 
inaiiairt'nioiit.  wa<  In^j^un  by  the  citizens  of  Sherman  in  I860,  thirty- 
thn-r  yi>ar«*  a*r<».  Ijike  many  other  s<'hools,  its  iM'^inning  was  unpre- 
t^'iiti'Mi-*,  *rivinjr  little  promisi»  of  success.  It  was  originally  onh*  a 
hi^^h  m1hm»1,  iiitt*nd(*d  to  supply  a  lonil  demand.  Prof.  J.  C.  Parks, 
it>  tir-t  pn-idt'iit,  continued  at  its  head  for  twelve  years.  In  1878  the 
tni*-t«M-.  ilrt^Tiiiined  to  or<^inize  the  institution  and  have  it  chartered 
a«i  a  .nll.Mrr  uiuler  its  present  style  an<l  title,  and  Col.  J.  R.  Cole 
iHi-aiii.'  ii-  |Hi-»ident.  In  isso  Prof.  W.  C-.  Parhani,  from  Arkansas, 
iMcamt'  pr» -i«l«*nt.  an<i  continued  only  one  year.  In  ISSl  Rev.  E.  IX 
Pitt-.  1>.  1>..  t«M»k  rharjre  a>  president,  Imt  remained  only  two  years, 
and  in  I***^'.  Jud^»*  .1.  M.  On  ins  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Dur- 
iii;r  all  tlit>-i-  v*'ar>  the  institution  was  emlmrrassed  with  debts  and 
^tni'jL'l' •!    :iL'aiii-*i    |H»vcrty   and    othi»r  difficulties   incident    to   new 

111.  •  in/'  rj-  of  Sherman,  supposing:  the  chun'h  would  lie  a  l>etter 
;:iiaiii!:iii  rliMn  ili.'iii«*«'l\i*'',  tendered  tli«»  school  to  the  North  Texji-s 
r«.iir.  t.  !..•  ..i'  tfir  Mi«tli<»di»*t  KpiM-<>|)a]  Church,  South,  and  for  years 
thi    •  l:'ji-  ',  '11  l»-avi»riMl  to  krcp  it  alive,  oficn  coming  to  the  |H)int  of 

•  it '|«:i::  f  I  I  !i«ii  ra!l\  lii^'.  only  to  make  another  <lisjipjK)intinjr  ctftjrt. 
Fii  lilv .  ;iii»  ;  many  allrrnati\  c>.  the  lM»anl  of  tru-^tees  f<nind  thcm- 
*.l\.".  ■•  .  •  \\  Ij.  Itnt'i  with  it"*  indebtedness,  and  cloM»d  th«*  si*hool  in 
l****'!  I'  :■  MiMiiH-l  in  tlii^  eondition  for  one  vt»ar,  when  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Ki  ii.  I  "A  t    •    Aifiof    Hi-^lnip  .loM'ph  S.  Key,  wa«»  induced  to  under- 

-    aritl   r-taMi-^linH-nt.      At   once  ho|x»   revived   and  the 

"lli'L'^i'  rallied  ii.  it  with  enthusiasm.      Rev.  tl.  M.  Hink- 

»!;•■  ii«  Ii  :i-  aiT'-nt.  and  \va>  foHo\vc<|  n«'Xt   vear  bv  Rev. 

.  Hi  \.  .1.  < '.  \Vra\er.  who  <anva«*'*e<l  for  s^-vrral  vears. 

•    •  i!i»it-   tli«'  di-bt-.   wcri'  paitl  and   money   niis(»d  to 

•  ■  '  I- J  *  .  irij-  :iiil  ini|»iM\i'  the  <5roun(U.  Much  money  wa»< 
.'           ■         I     '.•!;-. 'Mit  i:i.- laiL""-* '""ilributor  wa>  Mr>.  .lulia  Ilalsell. 

•  r  .  •'  .:.  J.  \  .  aIp.  ^':i\i-  at  «ini-  time  *?."•,« mm»,  which  \r,i'u\  off  the 
I;'  ••  ■  r  1  !!'M!:it#'l  ili»- fiilli'ir,'.  K«'v.  .1.  M.  Hinklev  *nive  at 
"'.•■'  >!.  .  "  «:  ;•  •«  Hnial!«i  -win-  at  -iillfrent  time**,  and  ha>  from 
t{i«-     •  /.r;r.;i  J   •-.'•I,  :i  -ti-adfa^t  and  helpful  frienci.     But  the  ^''reatest 
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benefactor  of  the  college  is  the  present  pnvsident,  Mrs.  Key,  whose 
gifts  for  its  upbuilding  have  Ix^en  oonsidonibh*  and  promptly  furnished 
as  needed. 

The  present  value  of  the  property  is  fully  li^7r>,(MH),  ujwn  which  there 
is  not  a  dollar^s  encumbrance. 

The  patronage  has  grown  steadily  your  by  yo:ir  until  now  it  lumi- 
bers  280  students  and  finds  its  friends  and  supporters  among  the  })Ost 
families  of  Texas  and  adjacent  States.  Among  its  sevemi  tine  build- 
ings is  the  Annie  Nugent  Hall,  contributed  and  namcnl  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  Col.  William  L.  Nugent,  of  Mississippi;  another  line 
building  is  Julia  Halsell  Hall.  The  main  eollege  editice  is  a  new,  etmi- 
modious,  and  bcuiutiful  brick  structure. 

During  the  past  session  the  sehool  had  students  from  Ijouisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Tennt\ssee,  Virginia,  Colo- 
mdo,  (teorgia,  Pennsylvania,  N(»w  Mc^xieo,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
bi»sides  those  from  Texas. 

l»<>LYTECnM('   (X)I.LK(;K. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church,  S^uth, 
was  projected  by  authority  of  tlu»  Northwest  Texas  Conference  at  its 
session  at  Abilene,  Tex.,  in  NovemlK»r,  1S9(>.  Certain  gentlemen  (A.  S. 
Hall,  W.  D.  Hall,  and  George  Tandy),  friends  of  Christian  edu<*ation 
and  of  Methodism,  proposed  to  donate  one-half  interest  in  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  Fort  Worth,  if  the  church  would  accept  the  offer  and 
establish  a  college.  The  conference  appoint(»d  a  conunittiM'  of  discreet 
men  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  the  [)lan,  and  to  take  such  action 
in  the  premises  as  they  thought  best.  The  committee  met  in  Fort 
Worth  in  December,  lsin»,  and  was  presided  over  by  Hi.sho[).Ios(»ph  S. 
Key.  After  carefully  weighing  the  projK)sition  and  realizing  the  great 
ne<Hl  of  a  high  gnidt*  institution  of  learning  in  that  part  of  the*  State, 
they  vot4»d  unanimously  to  acc<»pt  theotfei*  and  begin  at  once  the  work 
of  founding  the  college. 

Accordingly  a  lK>ard  of  tru.stees  was  elected  and  a  charter  obtained. 
Hishop.loseph  S.  Key  was  made  [)resi(h'nt  of  the  lM)ard,  and  Kev.  W.  P. 
Wils<m  was  chos4»n  financial  airent. 

At  a  nuvtingof  thelK)ard  held  in  February,  l.V*l.  Rev.  J.  \V.  Adki.s- 
s()n  wjis  elected  to  the  pn»>iden<'y  of  the  college,  and  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  a  faculty  and  arntnge  for  thf  o[M*ning.  The  <-oIli'ge 
was  o|H'ned  in  S^ptemU'r.  IsiM.  The  fii*>t  scholaMic  yiMr  >howe<l  a 
tot4il  of  l(^')matriculation.s  and  the  attendance  has  steadily  grown  until 
at  the  close  of  th(»  .M»venth  session  the  enrollment  was  uion*  than  three 
times  as  great  as  the  first  year. 

Tht»  pnv'^ent  value  of  the  college  buildings  and  grounds  is  something 
like  $3o,CHH».     Plans  are  n<)w  iKMng  projected  looking  to  enlargement. 
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and  it  is  hoixKl  that  another  and  more  coniinodiou8  building  will  be 
roady  by  tho  opening  of  the  next  ReHsion. 

Tbo  last  catalogue  8how8  the  following  board  of  trustees:  Bishop 
.los<'ph  S.  K(*y.  pre8ident;  Rev.  George  S.  Wyatt,  vice-president;  J.  B. 
Itukor.  soi*n*tiirv;  George  Mulkev,  treasurer;  Rev.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  Rev. 
W.  P.  Wilsoii/O.  S.  Kennedy,  Rev.  M.  S.  Hotc^hkiss,  Hon.  T.  T.  D. 
Andn'ws,  Kov.  O.  F.  Sensabaugh,  Judge  N.  A.  Stedman,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Annstn>iig,  Kov.  (reorge  W.  Owens. 

Kcv.  \V.  F.  Lloyd  has  been  the  president  of  the  college  sinoe  June, 
IbiH.  rii(i<*r  his  presidency  the  institution  has  nearly  doubled  in 
attenibnt^e,  and  a  very  efficient  faculty  has  been  secured.  Prof. 
\V.  F.  Mister,  an  A.M.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  is 
chaimian  of  the  fac*ultv. 

SAN  ANTONIO   FEMALE  CXILLEOE. 

This  (^illege  was  deeded  unconditionally  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(*hureh,  S)uth,  and  falls  under  the  control  of  the  West  Texas  Annual 

( 'on  f  err  life. 

Its  liistory  shows  that  some  nine  years  ago  the  West  End  Town 
Coin|Niiiy,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Russ,  set  apart  45  acres 
in  th4Mr  addition  to  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  offered  them  to  the 
ehunli  i>ii  condition  that  5  acn*s  be  used  as  a  campus  and  the  other 
44(  ucn*<*  )k*  divideil  into  town  lots  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in 
enN-tiii^r  eollrcre  buildingh.  Rev.  W.  W.  Pinson,  pastor  of  the  Travis 
Park  Cliurch,  iu-e«*pted  the  offer  and  carried  the  matter  before  the 
uiiniml  I'onfrrriKM*.  whieh  in  18SM>  ac(*ept4Kl  the  gift.  A  number  of  lots 
wiM'i-  ^old  :tiiil  :i  htr«ri'  foundation  wit*(  hiid  for  the  buildings.  Capt.  J.  S. 
MrKiiiii«>ii  wa-o  the  largest  pun-haserof  lot.s  and  contributor  of  money. 

riif  i-aui|iu«>  of  .">  acres  with  the  buildings  (brick  and  stone)  and 
ini|»i-i>vtuiciit'*,  iii(*luilin^  artesian  well,  equipments,  etc.,  has  the  valu- 
atlMii  fif  ^;*jjNNi;  lots  unsold,  ;|^:^n,<NN).  The  attendance  has  sti^dily 
iiirna<*i'«l  from  the  tir^t  year,  an<i  the  ^rade  of  work  lias  \H*en  rained 
earli  \  «at  until  now  the  scIhm)!  is  doing  some  real  collegt^  work.  There 
an*  '^i  li(M>K  of  instrumental  and  ViM*al  music,  elo<'Ution.  and  art. 
Th«rf  an*  l<M«arhers  and  an  attendani*e  of  aUmt  i(H)  students.  The 
4olli-^'f  lM-;r;ii,  utnk  in  ly«4  and  was  chartered  in  lS\H\.  Rev.  •!.  E. 
Ilarri'^on.  a  L'raduati*  of  Van<ier)iilt  rnivei'sitv,  Tennesst'e,  was  the 
Hr<*t  and  h:i«  In-imi  the  i»nl\  pre<«ident.  The  college  is  tiiiely  hH'ated 
and  !«•  a«r«"«*iK|i*  \t\  electric  i*5ir>  from  San  Antonio. 

f'«>UnNAl.    INsTITl'TK. 

riji^  oi  IfNil  j.  |<m:i|i*i1  at  Sin  .Man'<i>.  a  lK*autiful  little  eitv  of  some 
:{.•*•"»  iiih:tt*i(antH.  mui  |iartirularly  nntiMl  ftir  tin*  lovely  springs  which 
-»\«ell  in  ;:rtiit  volume-*  from  their  rcM-ky  lieds  in  the  edge  of  the  city 
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to  form  the  San  Marcos  River,  whose  waters  are  kept  cool  and  pure 
by  them  and  clear  as  crystal. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1868  by  Mr.  HoUingsworth,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  purchased  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  and 
remains  the  property  of  that  church.  The  present  buildings,  grounds, 
and  e(|uipment  are  valued  at  lN<),0(M).  The  atUmdence  for  a  iuunl>er 
of  years  has  averaged  about  3(K),  nearly  one-third  IxMng  hoarders. 
The  names  of  the  successive  presidents  are:  Rev.  B.  II.  I^lvin,  Maj. 
I.  IL  Bishop^  Rev.  E.  S.  Smith,  R.  O.  Rounssivall,  J.  E.  Pritchett, 
W.  J.  Spilman,  and  A.  A.. Thomas.  The  buildings  are  of  stone  and 
brick,  commodious,  and  well  furnished  with  nuHlern  appliances,  includ- 
ing electric  lights.  The  school  is  on  the  railroad  )x»tween  Austin  and 
San  Antonio. 

In  their  announcements  the  authorities  of  the  institution  state  that 
they  have  tried  lK>th  the  exclusive  and  cot^ducational  plans  and  believe 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  educating  boys  and  girls  together. 
Thev  add: 

We  are  not  running  a  refoniiatcjry,  an<l  hemre  no  pupiln  who  are  **t<>o  ha<l  to  go 
to  school  at  home.*'  are  wanted.  Any  pupil  };uilty  of  grotv  iniH(H)ncluft,  or  who  |)osi- 
tively  refuse**  to  obey  any  teacher,  will  1h»  promptly  ex|H»lle<l.  A  pupil  omv  exiH»lleil 
will  never  \m  allowinl  to  enter  our  m-IiooI  afmin. 

AUSTIN    COLLE(iK,  AT   SIIKKMAN. 

Austin  Collt^ge  was  among  the  tirst  estii))lishe(l  by  the  State.  It  was 
charton»d  in  184J>,  and  named  after  the  great  pione*'r  of  Texas  civil- 
ization, Hon.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  although  the  eflorts  of  Kev.  Daniel 
Baker,  an  el<H|uent  and  successful  home  missionary,  secured  the  chart(»r 
and  most  of  the  lands  and  money  to  put  it  into  opt»ration.  The  charter, 
for  that  time,  was  a  libenil  one.  It  allowed  )?2(H»,()(m>  worth  of  prop- 
erty to  Ik*  held  in  the  name  jf  the  college.  Its  Injard  of  \',\  trustees 
was  composed  of  men  of  many  cree<ls,  sonic*  of  them  of  no  particular 
creed,  and  no  test  of  a  n^ligious  character  was  to  be  allowed  f<»r  either 
profes.Hors  or  pupils. 

As  stat<*<l  in  a  cat^ilogue  giving  the  history  of  the  institution: 

In  1S4V  Hew  Daniel  liaker,  acting  hy  authority  nf  the  Pn^Hhytcriun  Chnrrh  in 
Texafl,  »*e<*un'<l  a  charter  for  Austin  Collcjre,  to  U*  hM-at*^!  at  IluntsvilN',  ami  in  isTiO 
the  rolU»jfe  wan  f(»nnally  opt»n»H|,  with  Dr.  Samuel  McKinncy  as  pn^idcnt.  hr. 
McKinney  waj«  HUO'ee«U»<l  in  IHTvS  hy  Dr.  liaker,  who  reinain<'«I  pn*.-*i«lent  nf  thin 
inntitution  tmtil  hi?*  death  in  1H57.  Dr.  .1.  W.  Miller  Miicc<H»<le<i  Dr.  Baker,  and  wa« 
hiniHelf  i«uceee*le<i  hy  Kev.  R.  W.  I^iley  in  1S5S.  In  ls*;2  Dr.  McKinney  apiin 
iMHraine  pnvident  of  the  colle>re,  and  hehl  that  iMi}<ition  until  1S70,  when  he  was  fol- 
lowe<l  hy  Dr.  S.  M.  f^ckett.  The  work  of  president  and  alno  that  of  financial  a^nt 
wan  faithfully  and  HUcct^Hnfully  iM^Konnetl  hy  Dr.  Lu<*kett  until.  1S7S,  when  it  ha^i 
heconie  ne<*eMKary  to  move  the  colU*jft*  fnwn  Hunt^ville  to  Shennan,  a  healthier  bx'a- 
tion.  The  main  huildinK  wan  completed  ami  the  «'ollejr«*  opem*<l  S«»ptenilK»r  4,  1S7H, 
with  Dr.  11.  B.  Boude  as  prendent,  and  since  that  time  it  luii«  continue<l  to  l>e  one  of 
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the  Ic^iiiK  iiiflUtatioDfl  in  Texas  in  its  efforts  to  aphold  the  standard  of  higher  edo* 
(■at inn.  I>r.  Bcmde  wassucoeeded  in  1A81  by  Dr.  £.  P.  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Palmer  in 
1SS4  )iy  I>r.  I)«iualtl  McGregor.  In  1887  Dr.  Luckett  was  again  elected  presldenti 
and  lu*l«l  that  office  antil  1897,  when  he  resigned,  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Sampson  was  Reeled 
to  fill  the  iNMiition. 

T«i  the  main  building,  completed  in  1878,  have  since  been  added  two  wings,  *"*^***g 
the  l>tiildiii|:  now  complete,  containing  ample  space  for  clasi  rooms,  besides  chamicftl 
and  |»h\>i(:ul  laboratories.  There  are  also  in  the  building  two  society  halls»  a  gym- 
naHiuin,  ii  pmndent's  office,  an  assembly  hall,  and  a  library.  The  two  society  halb 
are  nieiiinrial  riNiuis,  "Link  Hall"  being  the  gift  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  Luckett,  wife  of  Dr. 
8.  M.  Lu4k«*tt,  and  **  Fflcfl  Hall"  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Files,  of  Files,  Tex.  The  libimiy 
hsH  lM*en  n-funii^hed  and  equipped  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Chappil 
Hill.  Tex..  wlioHo  generous  liberality  has  gone  far  toward  placing  the  college  oa Hi 
preM*iit  finn  ItaHin.  By  the  effort  of  Dr.  Sampson,  a  large  and  commodious  gymiip 
flitiiii  hiki*  ntviitly  been  ailded  and  a  convenient  assembly  hall  fitted  up,  making  the 
ci>li«v«*  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  good  and  successful  work. 


Tile  first  iKmrd  of  tnutees  at  Hunttsville  wan  composed  of  such 
as  ( uMi.  Sam  Houston,  President  Anson  Jones,  of  the  Texas  RepnUic* 
Ilentlerson  Yoakum,  author  of  a  History  of  Texas,  and  other  promi- 
nent men.  iUA.  Geor^  W.  Rogers  gave  5  acres  of  land  and  thrw  Iota 
in  llunt-^villo  on  which  to  erect  the  college  buildings.  Rev.  Daniel 
Ikiker  was  apixiinted  financial  agent,  and  was  quite  8uci*essful  in  hia 
work  in  sei*iiring  donations  of  money  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  New 
J<*rsfy.  :iii<l  South  Carolina.  Rev.  Benjamin  Chase,  of  Natches, 
Mis>..  pive  the  college  14«1K3(»  acres  of  land;  but  subsequently,  after 
niiieh  of  it  had  been  sold,  what  was  left  was,  on  account  of  his  own 
failing'  fortune,  rei-onveyctl  to  him.  Dr.  Baker  collected  in  anb- 
siriptioiiH  u)K>ut  $2r),00i),  and  yet  the  college  was  embarrassed.  Like 
<o  many  otlnT  young  institutions,  it  was  constantly  struggling  with 
<lt*Kt.  aii«l  not  infnH|ucntly  with  other  misfortunes.  After  appealing^ 
t(»  tlif  puMie  for  $10/NK>  io  meet  \b*  ohli^itions.  President  Bailey 
urL'<*<l  t!i:it  tht*  |)ro|)osition  l>o  pressed  u|k>ii  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
ami  ]>:ift-on<«  of  the  eol lege,  declaring  that  *Mf  their  pulsations  were 
not  <«t roller  «*n«>ugh  to  ine<'t  the  exigency  it  would  ^^.  time  enough  then 
to  :iniiMinii*i*  the  funeral  oration  of  Austin  (College.  The  president 
ami  |ipit'«'-sor«>  in  the  nu'aintime  were  enduring  the  martyrdom  of 
iinpai'l  ^:ilari«"*.  The  college  was  forccni  t<i  sus])end  operations,  and 
lV<>f«— or  <irady  rent4*<l  one  of  the  rooms  for  conducting  a  high  school. 
A  Mh-itintf  t»f  the  college  authorities  wiLs  called  to  ^^  face  the  fkcts.^ 
A  'I'lir  of  sf^l'J.iNNi  still  im|NMi(led,  the  students  went  off  to  the  war, 
antl  all  linanrial  arniii«5enients  wen*  un(*<'rtain.  President  McKinnev 
aihl  lii^  ^i>n«>  muimgt'il  t«i  ke«*p  the  cfiliege  going  as  a  sort  of  high 
mIiin.I.  tti'l  liaM  liC*  pupils  in  ehargi*.  The  iKnird  M'emed  to  have  lost 
Iti-ait  \".  thtir  work.  and.  *»o  fur  as  the  records  show,  did  not  meet  till 
iii  Juiii  .  l*^('i*.*.  and  th(*n  in  (iulvestoii,  to  M*e  what  eould  lie  saved  from 
th«  w  !•  <  k.  Suit**  uuiountin^^  to  i^^inni  were  now  {lending  against  the 
ifilli-.j.-.  :iiiii  niidi-r  the  charter  the  trusti'cs  were  personally  liable  for 

ihi-  diUt-. 
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The  college  still  held  10,000  acres  of  land,  but  not  then  productive 
of  revenue,  and  when  the  Ixmrd  met  the  next  vear  at  Brvan,  President 
McKinney,  disheartened  by  war  and  debt,  re-signed.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Luckett,  took  charge  in  1871,  and  soon  after  was  ma<lc  financial 
agent  as  well  as  president,  with  authority  to  sell  lands,  raise  money, 
and  pay  off  judgments  as  fast  as  |X)ssible.  There  were  now  but  a  score 
of  students  at  the  college,  and  these  wore  loft  in  charge  of  Pr()fc\ssor 
Estill  so  that  Dr.  Luckett  could  l>etter  look  after  the  finances,  which  he 
did  with  great  zeal,  traversing  the  State  on  horseback  and  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  God  aids  those  who  help  themselves.  But  he 
was  not  verv  successful,  and  such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
time  it  was  thought  a  change  of  location  of  the  college  might  be  advis- 
able. The  question  of  removal  to  north  Texas,  where  |K)pulation  and 
wealth  were  more  rapidly  developing,  was  (lis<uss(»d  by  the  syncnl  of 
the  church.  Bids  for  the  new  l(H»ation  were  invited,  and  Austin, 
Georgetown,  Tyler,  Dallas,  Siilado,  Denison,  and  Sherman  comi)eted 
for  it.  Shennan  was  selected  and  the  bid  formally  accepted  in  Feb- 
ruary, 187<). 

The  building  at  Huntsville  was  turned  over  to  the  city,  and  the 
library,  museum,  apparatus,  and  furniture  were  moved  to  Sherman, 
where  work  on  the  new  college  building  was  Iwgun  in  187(5,  }nit  was 
not  finished  till  1878  on  account  of  delav  in  collecting  the  subscriptions 
for  it,  some  $30,000.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Luckett's  collections  on 
old  accounts  had  reduced  the  previous  de})t  to  alK)ut  ^,(HM>,  and  the 
college  held  good  land  notes  to  the  value  of  from  ^12,<M»o  to  5!>ir)jMM>,  a 
college  campus  of  10  acres,  ami  sevenil  piccfs  of  vahiablr  huul.  The 
debts  were  finally  lK)nded  for  ^I:i,«MM>,  and  the  bonds  sold  at  jmr  in 
New  York,  the  grounds,  Iniildings,  a?i<l  libr.irv  all  b(M?i«r  pliMlofcd  for 
the  imymentof  the  l>on(ls,  which  wen*  to  run  for  ten  years.  But  bt^forc 
five  years  elapsed  the  college  wa^  unable  to  pay  the  interest.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  tuition  receipts  were  not  suHicient  to  pay  salaries,  and 
in  1S80  the  debt  had  reached  aUuit  J?ir),«MH>. 

Thus,  as  seen,  the  colletfc*  had  a  verv  uncertain  exi>lence  for  nianv 
years,  successive  presidents  resigned,  the  attenda?iee  of  students  llu<-tu- 
ated  from  alK>ut  a  s<'ore  to  less  than  a  hundred,  and  at  ont»  time  the 
|)resident  had  but  one  professor  to  assist  him  i?i  teaching.  The  situa- 
tion was  .such  it  seemed  the  college  would  have  to  NUeeumb  u?ider  its 
Imrden  c»f  del»t  and  lack  of  {mtronage;  but  as  a  friend  of  the  institution, 
familiar  with  all  of  its  varvinjr  fortun<*s,  recites  its  historv 

Faitlifiil  heartH  pray<Hl  for  it,  wim*  «'«»iiii!4«'llMrH  hikI  <liiip'iit  haixls  IalM>n*<l  for  it,  a 
rfHiipmini^*  in  whirh  tlu»  iMiiHltiohlerH  l<>^t  only  a  i»;irt  of  tin*  intvn*Ht  wan  cffi^'tnl, 
an«l  the  o»ll«»jr«'  f»ro|KTty  wan  n^lievi"*!  of  tlu*  inortpMrt*.  A^rents  in  i*tu'\i  prf^ibytt^ry 
of  the  4>hun*h  aMHiMt«Hi  in  the  work;  an<l  ^hen  all  had  U*«*n  done  ttiat  c^>ni<l  U*.  Mr. 
J.  N.  (*tiail\%i<*k,  a  nohU*  man  of  ('liapt*!  Hill.  Tex..  pai<l  the  lialanet'.  Simv  then 
he  haf(  friven  $10,000  in  caitti  fur  emlownient,  ami  a  lar>^*  iMMly  of  land  to  aid  |HM>r 
yonn^  men  to  Ki'iin*  an  evlui^tion. 
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(hartor  wiih  obtained  under  the  name  of  Add-Ran  Christain  University, 
and  u  new  Inmrd  of  trustees  elected.  Hon.  J.  J.  Jarvis,  of  Fort 
Worth,  wtis  elortod  prcMident  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  at  once 
In'^iim  the  work  of  erecting  a  new  and  large  addition  to  the  buildings. 
Tills  hr  put  up  principally  at  his  own  expense.  This  addition,  a  four- 
story  stone,  with  seven  good  rooms,  is  known  as  the  "Jarvis  Building.^' 

The  name  Ad<l-Kan«  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  combination  from  the 
given  nunies  i>f  the  Clark  brothers. 

The  institution  was  originall}*  located  as  a  college  at  Thorp  Spring, 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  removed  to  Waco,  **  the  central  city  ^  of  Texas. 
It  has  sur4*ee(led  to  some  indebtedness  from  the  coll<^,  which  is  not 
likely  to  )h'  increased,  but  rather  decreased,  as  the  interest  is  kept 
|mid,  and  as  a  university  its  affairs  are  being  conducted  on  a  money- 
saving  l>asi>.  The  proceeds  of  the  Thorp  Spring,  property  are  used 
to  riHlure  tht*  cf>llegi^  debt.     In  their  report  the  trustees  state: 

A  Unit  f4,(NM)  iif  ni'w  pledijeH  have  been  Hccund — more  than  enough  to  pay  interest 
I'll  «iiir  ili't'U'.  W(*  have  Iie4]iiiwti«  amounting  to  about  925,000,  and  counting  the  Bible 
chair  Mi)if«4n]itii>iiH  we  have  alMmt  $20,000  in  ple<tgm.^  Our  Mm  and  salable  lands 
an*  valuiil  att  aU»iit  $IO,t)iM).  AImjuI  $4,000  hais  been  paid  on  the  Bible  chair  pledges; 
this  h;u4  U««>ii  iMaiK'il  to  tlie  iitiivt*n*ity,  for  which  10  |>er  cvnt  interest  is  paid,  for  the 
fiirthfRiiirripi  thi*  HihK*  4lo|iartiiii*nt.  Thir  Waco  huihUngs,  furniture,  and  campus 
an-  \}i\\u-*\  lit  .^iLtMiOit:  the  ]in>|ii*rty  at  Th<iq>  HprinK  I'OMt  about  960,000.  Our  entire 
iti>l«*)>t«ilii«-«>.  i  Ml 'lulling  that  at  Thoq»  SpriuK  ami  wliat  we  owe  the  Bible  college,  is 
aU»iit  frui.otHi.  It  U  our  iMiqioHe  to  ooIUhI  pledges  and  sell  our  lands  and  pay  off  as 
ni|*itlly  a.''  iMi-fiMi*  thene  dvbttf. 

An  in(lu'<itri:il  M*h<K>l  and  a  military  M'hool  an>  new  features  of  the 
in>tituti<»ii.  There  are  {x>st-graduate  eourses  in  philosophy,  politieul 
>ri«»iiii'  ami  xM'ioJo^y.  iKnlagogy,  history,  physics,  matheniatic*s,  Ger- 
iimii  laii^Mi:t;:r  unci  Jiteniture,  (ireek  language  and  literature,  and  I/atin 
i:in«:ua;:i*  uikI  litrniture.  Tnder  (*hancM*llor  tlauies  \V.  Ijowber,  sineo 
M^^'ent  of  thi-  ]Ki<*t-;rniduate  de|iartnit*nt,  the  iM»t-gniduate  courses  were 
;:n':itiy  «nl:ir«rf(|  mi  its  to  ikUI  many  of  the  suhjeets  named.  That  it  is 
appri'ciatt  •!  j^  rvidrneed  by  the  faet  that  graduates  are  increasing  in 
that  (l«*|>:ii'tiii«*iit. 

Thi*  iii<*titiiti<iii  lia>  an  average  attendaiiee  <if  al>out  4<H)  students. 
A«l(li'«nii  (lark.  LL.  1>..  i^  ni»w  the  pi*r>ident,  and  J.  H.  Sw(*eney, 
A.  M..  l*h.  1>.,  <*lmneell(»r  nf  the  university. 

CAKK-UrunKTTK  rol.LKtiK. 

Thf  oritriii  <»f  thi-  ••ollego.  a>  n»lated  by  Mrs.  O.  A.  Carr,  who  with 
Iht  liM^^atMl  \vi*ri*  it'*  founder**,  i<*  a  lesMui  in  educational  enterprise. 
MaiiN   \»-:u-  :e/'».  a-  -h«*  -tat^'s: 

\i''  r  I      -J  .1'  J  .ipi'i'i'i-  tiTTij  .if  laU.r  :i^  mljiini't  pmh-sj^ir  of  KnKH}«li  un«l  |»rin- 

'     •  •    .      i::.-  •i«'t>:irfM4i-i)t  ••(  tin-  rrii\«-n>ilv  nf  MiM^Miri.  tnv  ihtvuii-  Hv?*t4»m 

>■*   .  «:.  .1'   :  I  \%:u*  •  ••fii|«*M«*«l  t<i  mi«|h-|}i1  mr  work.     AUdit  llii*' fiiin*  Mr.  Carr 

%%.!-.  i   •*{'  -  !  r.a>  ii  ("T  tUv  Firft  Chnpliati  Church,  at  SpruigtWld,  Mu.,  and  heliev- 
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Ill  iNsT  ltt*v.  S.  M.  Luckett  was  reelected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
collr^iN  Hii(i  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  By  his  industry  and 
financial  tuct  the  rpmaining  floating  debt  of  the  college  was  paid,  and 
the  institution  was  reonpiniased  with  a  full  faculty.  A  handsome  i/ing 
was  added  with  the  beautiful  hall,  given  by  Mrs.  Luckett  as  a  memo- 
rial to  lirr  iNirentH.  Mrs.  II.  A.  McGregor,  widow  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Mr(fn>gor,  died  in  1890  and  left  the  college  property  worth 
from  <LV»,tN)0  to  $70,000.  Mr.  Files's  gift.  Files  Hall,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  outfit  of  the  ccdiege. 

Action  has  been  taken  to  change  the  name  and  have  the  school  char- 
tt*nHl  as  the  '*  John  Knox  College. "  The  present  name  is  misleading, 
as  it  is  a  college  at  Sherman  instead  of  at  Austin. 

TEXAS   PKKSBYTBIUAN   UNIVERSITY. 

This  i>  an  incipient  institution,  but  one  which  has  been  projected 
on  ;i  ;:nind  m*:i1i\  and  which  promises  success.  It  has  been  incor{X)i'ated 
uiidri-  th('  laws  of  Texas,  with  a  subscribed  endowment  of  $10«(NN»  and 
|(Mi  (harti'i*  members,  among  them  tieing  some  of  the  most  prominent 
iiK'ii  of  Trxiis.  Other  States  are  also  represented,  the  member  from 
Nfw  York  lN*inv;  the  Kev.  Dr.  [>.  J.  McMillan,  secretary  of  the  iKmrd 
of  Imnir  ini>sionH  of  the  IVesbyterian  Church.  The  site  has  not  iM'on 
tlftvniiiiMMl  uiid  will  not  lie  selected  until  $100,000  has  lieen  sulw(*rilHKl 
ti»H:inl  till'  endowment  fund,  which  has  been  fixed  at  $2«0<HK<H)o. 

A"*  tlir  pn>J4H*t  i^  stated  in  the  New  York  Tribune  - 

Til*  iiiiiviTyity  iH  to  U*  a  iH^t-uliar  tiifltitutiun  in  many  wayn.  Roth  msxv**  arc  ti>  )>e 
a<liiiitit-i  .  li  pniiM'ly  «*«|iiul  t«TiiiH.  The  truiit4ii<  ait»  f(»rhi(l(k*u  hy  thi»  chartor  to 
fi.Tr.i'!  .i:i>  •li-lii,  Htid  thi*  iiiajority  nf  thfiii,  iiiHtiiatI  of  U'Uik  rleiyyiiKMi,  iniiHt  In* 
In:-  :.t—  tilt  II.  Th«*y  an*  I'ht'tc*!  hy  the  rhartiT  inciiitM'n*  fnmi  niiioii^  thi'iiiM'lvt*^, 
at.  I  'HI-*  fx' •••iiiiiiiiiiifantH  of  ihr  l*n*Hhvti'rian  Chiin'h,  \mX  the  iinivcrHitv  will  Ih» 
-lit-;-!  f  !  •  iii<  >  liiinh  oitirt.  The*  BihU*  w  to  liaw  firiit  plan*  in  thr  rurriruluiii,  the 
-tiMj.  t"  )•.• .  •.iitiiiui-<l  tliniti^hoiit  theitmriH*,  ifuiclufUnir  at  ynuliiation  with  thi>  lat<t 

If..-  -•.ii.'ianl-  of  th«-  l*n•^hyu•naIl  Chiinh  will  alHi»  lie  taught,  tin*  cahrhiHiii,  om- 
fi--:  r.  "I  faiih.  (•'Hii  of  ^ovi'mtiiciit,  uihI  hi»<tory.  At  thi*  niiiii*  tiiut*  it  is  iiitt'iitkHl 
til. I'  *i.*  •  l.i-^:i:iil.  tN-ii'iititir,  litt-rary.  tim*  art.  aiwl  inoMtcal  (li*]iartiiiciitf«  nhall  lie 
••V  !.  1  til  Ti' !m-  Thi*n««ill  U- phyHinl  ami  athlvtit*  <le|iartiiient«<  uiiiUt  the  iiiiim*- 
•  it.iTt  •  'I.!'  !  ai.'l  «lintiioii  «if  thi*  fui-iilty.  Ki*^ilar  iiL<tnicti4»n  uill  U*  ^iveii  mi  the 
-:'/•'.  .1-1  Tiit-  iii-tnit-t«ir  uill  havr  otiitrol  of  all  the  athletic  exeri*itH*H  of  the 
-t  i  I.  t.'- 

A  I:iIm»i  <li|Miitnient  will  eventually  Ik*  providtni  f<ir  th«*  lN*netitof 
*-tii<l«  tit-   \\\i*t   limy   ii«M»<l   that    iiH*aii<*   t<»  |my  the  <*x|nmis4*s  c»f  their 

«'<liii  :itii ii-. 

A  111*  III;:  -itv«*tre<«  to  the  work  are  the  |Mi|)iL4  of  l^uirie  Kielmrds 
rhe/irifi.  till-  «lerea.*M*<l  wifr  iif  tln»  |)n*sident  of  the  l)otinl  f>f  truster's, 
U*\.  \\  .  II.  t  ■|M;!vett,  who  is  line  of  the  ehief  niovinc^  spirits  in  the 
»'iif»  rpri-« .     It  in  |>n>|K)S4*d  to  endow  the  musical  de|)artment  of  the 
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university  as  a  memorial  to  her,  as  she  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers and  cherished  great  hopes  for  that  department  As  a  teacher 
of  voice  cultare  she  had  trained  hundreds  of  pupils  all  over  the 
country  and  was  affectionately  known  by  them  as  their  ''music 
mother." 

Among  the  subscription  features  are  a  dime  endowment  fund  and  a 
children's  endowment  fund,  for  which  latter  the  children  of  Texas,  as 
proposed,  are  to  raise  $25,000  by  daily  contributions  of  1  cent  a  day 
each  for  five  years. 

The  board  of  trustees  comprises  the  following  prominent  gcntlomen: 
Rev.  W.  H.  Claggett,  president;  Rev.  G.  T,  Storey,  vicc-pro.sidont; 
Rev.  S.  J.  McMurray,  secretary;  J.  H.  Silliman,  tn^asuivr;  Kev. 
French  McAfee,  Dr.  F.  C  Stevenson,  J.  A.  Th(>mi)son,  K.  P.  Khea, 
John  M.  McCoy,  A.  J.  Brackenridge,  c^ashier  of  First  National  Ifonk, 
Austin,  and  George  T.  Reynolds,  president  First  National  I^uik, 
Albany,  Tex. 

Of  these,  Messrs.  Claggett,  Brac*kenridge,  Reynolds,  McAfc'o,  and 
Thompson  are  members  of  the  Northern  Church  and  the  others  of  the 
Southern  Church.  President  Claggett  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  and  has  Ix^en  quite  smrccssful  in  proi*uring  subscriptions. 
Among  them  Mr.  S.  S.  Childs,  of  New  York,  sul>siTilM's  $5,000,  and 
has  been  elected  one  of  the  trustees.  So  far  a))out  one-third  of  the 
$100,000  required  to  >)e  raised  l>ofore  a  »iUy  for  the  university  is 
selected  has  been  subscril)ed,  and  the  projectors  of  the  ontor{)risc  are 
confident  of  success. 

DANIKL   RAKKK   (X)LLK(iK. 

This  institution,  which  is  loi'atod  at  Brownwood,  and  was  imiiiod  in 
honor  of  the  great  pioneer  of  the  Prcs)>ytoriaii  Chunli  in  Texas,  who 
so  zealously  labored  for  the  ostahlishinciit  of  Austin  College  at  Sher- 
man, was  opened  to  students  in  1SK<J.  The  founder  was  Ut^v.  B.  T. 
McClelland.  The  principal  donors  were  M.  J.  C<»jrtr'"  *"><'  »*^-  R-  ^'^^ii' 
gin,  who  jointly  donated  the  ground  and  mast  of  the  money  for  the 
college  buildings.  BnM)ke  Smith  and  Harry  Ford  also  donated  money 
for  it.  J.  C.  Weakly  contributed  work  and  material,  and  a  large 
number  of  Brownwood  citizens  i*ontributed  accttrding  to  their  means 
to  the  success  of  the  enteq)rise.  The  main  building  cost  $84».(Nn»,  the 
boarding  hall  $3,800,  and  the  grounds,  buildings,  ap|)anUus,  furniture, 
library  cabinet,  etc.,  are  estimated  to  1m»  worth  $45,()<m».  Dr.  McClel- 
land, its  first  and  only  president,  still  occupies  that  position  and  has 
made  the  school  popukr  and  successful. 

STUART  8RXINABT. 

This  institution  was  estahllshed  in  1858,  at  Gay  ({ill,  Washington 
County,  Tex.,  by  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Miller,  I).  I).,  who  was  ably  and 
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faithfullv  st^sisUnl  hv  Mrs.  U.  K.  Red.  The  institution  was  then  known 
:i>  Livo  ( >:tk  S*ininary.  In  1876  the  school  was  moved  to  Austin,  whore 
a  huiiil'M»iii(>  >t«)ne  building  was  erected^  and  the  institution  continued 
topn>^|HT  uiidt^r  the  management  of  Mrs.  Red,  until  her  death  in  1SS<». 
From  l.SM>  t<»  1*<H8  the  school  was  continued  with  Miss  Lei  Kod  as 
|)rin(i|Nil.  In  isss  Rev.  J.  M.  Purcell  was  elected  president  of  the 
instituti(»n.  In  18118  another  large  three-story  brick  building  was 
erected  in  nddition  toother  improvements. 

The  f<)undt»rs  of  this  school  devoted  their  lives  to  the  enterprise. 
The  e<lu<^ti<>n  of  woman  was  with  them  a  labor  of  love,  and  the 
institution  is  a  monument  of  usefulness  in  intelligence,  refinement, 
and  cull un*  springing  from  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  young  women 
who  Imv«'  gniccd  itn  halls  and  year  by  year  have  gone  forth  from  its 
a^mdcniic  walks  into  the  practical  activities  of  life  among  the  masses 
of  t!i«»  |>«H)pl«'  of  Texas. 

The  ])n>|MTty  of  the  school  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

AUSTIN  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

This  m!i<m>I  was  an  individual  enterprise  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  K.  Smoot, 
|)a>t<»r  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  at  Austin.  It  was  put  into 
o|)cniti<)n  by  him  alxjut  twenty  years  ago,  and  continued  till  1805, 
when  its  work  was  suspended  temporarily  on  account  of  Dr.  Smooths 
Imd  hf'tilth.  which  has  since  been  restored.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney, 
whilr  :i  profc'^Mir  of  the  Tniversity  of  Texas,  assisted  some  years  in 
tlio  work.  Dr.  Sm(K)t's  object  in  having  the  school  at  Austin  was  to 
utfoiti  the  ^tu<iriits  the  advantages  of  academic  instruction  in  the  uni- 
vrr-ii\,  \\\\\U'  pur*»uing  their  theological  course.  It  has  a  library  of 
:iIh.ii!  ;:.«mm»  \<»lunic'»,  and  pro|)t»rty  of  some  $12,^hh)  in  value  in  posses- 
-•ion.  :iii.l  -. .inr  *oOjNH>  in  valur  in  jri'ounds  and  buildings  in  contem- 
phttJMii. 

TRINITY    IMVKItSlTY. 

>sM.n  aftrr  the  rlo.M*  of  thr  war  iM^twccn  the  States  the  felt  need  of 
an  ••.jimitinnal  institution  of  high  order  U»giin  to  move  the  mciulH^rs 
<»f  tl.«  < 'unilM'rhuul  Presbyterian  Church  in  Texas.  The  church  in 
thi"*  >!ate  wa^  then  organized  into  three  synods,  known  jls  the  Texas, 
lb«  l»ia/o-,  an«l  the  Colorado.  These  wen»  moved  in  lsi>45,  at  their  fall 
aiihiial  ni«-4tin;r.  to  ap]>oint  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  imni*  iiatt  l\  e'.tabli>hing  such  an  institution.  A  little  over  a  year 
«lap-<'i  Im  fop'  the  <'onnnitte4>  >iiw  its  way  <*lear  to  take  active  stei>s  in 
tli«    niutt*-! 

If,  I  >. « .  iii'Hi.  lsi;7,  tijereforc,  the  connnittee,  composed  of  niem- 
U  1  -  ii.'i.  .M.  h  Mf  th«-  -vno<ls,  h«*M  it^  tir-^t  meeting  in  l>alhLs,  Tex.  A 
re|H»rt  v\:i-  mud»*  to  the  syn<Kis  to  the  effect  that  the  way  seemed  open 
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and  the  propoeition  a  practical  one  for  the  establishment  of  the  desired 
Hchool.  It  was  recommended  tliat  bids  for  the  Ioc*ation  l)e  opened,  and 
that  no  place  be  considered  offering  a  bonus  of  less  than  $25,()<M).  The 
rejwrt  was  c^oncurred  in  by  each  synod  and  the  recommendation 
adopted,  and  anotlier  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  select  the 
location  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  starting  the  institution 
into  active  operation. 

Four  places — Dallas,  Waxahachie,  Round  Rock,  and  Tehuacana — 
each  having  raised  the  prescribed  bonus,  solicited  the  location.  The 
committee  visited  each  place  and  faithfully  considered  its  respective 
advantages,  deciding  at  length  u|K)n  Tehuacana,  Limestone  County. 
This  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  linal  action  was  Uiken  fixing 
the  location  was  held  at  Waco  April  2o,  18r)9.  As  it  was  in  mind  to 
lay  a  broad  foundation  and  that  the  institution  should  in  the  end  he 
a  university,  the  conmiittee  unanimously  dei'ided  upon  "'Trinity  Uni- 
versity'^ as  the  name  of  the  institution. 

The  committee  reported  its  ac*tion  to  the  synods,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  each  synod  appoint  three  trustees — Texas  Synod  the 
first  three,  Brazos  the  second,  and  Colorado  the  third,  making  a  ))oard 
of  nine  trustees  for  the  institution.  Vacancies  occurring  from  time  to 
time  were  to  be  filled  by  the  respective  synods  in  the  same  order.  It 
was  recommended  also  thai  the  synods  raise  an  annual  sum  of  $4,(XX) 
for  five  years  to  aid  in  employing  professors,  after  which  it  was  hoped 
that  the  tuition  fees  and  the  interest  on  accumulated  endowment  would 
be  sufficient  to  run  the  school.  The  re|X)rt  of  the  connnittoe  was  coii- 
carred  in,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted.  A  i)uilding  was 
improvised,  a  faculty  selected,  and  the  institution  bopm  operations  in 
September,  18GD. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  the  following  gontlenuMi,  all 
members  of  the  Cuml)erland  rres})yterian  Chuivh:  .fanics  M.  Love, 
D.  M.  Prendergast,  Isaac  H.  RolnTts,  J.  H.  I^^ll,  Dr.  J.  S.  Wills, 
H.  A.  Boyd,  D.  R.  Oliphant,  S.  B.  Canip})ell,  and  M.  M.  Burgess.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson  was  first  elected  as  president  of  the  university, 
but  before  the  opening  of  the  tirst  session,  he  finding  it  iH'cessarv  to 
decline  to  act,  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Beeson,  I).  D.,  was  clcctt^d  president 
and  professor  of  mental  an<l  monil  s<ienres.  Kcv.  W.  I*.  CfilK»spi(\ 
A.  M.,  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  lit4»niture. 
S.  Doak  Lowry,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  M.  Kate  (rillespic,  and  Mrs.  M.  K. 
Beeson  were  appointed  assistant  t4*achers. 

The  institution  was  coeducational  fn)in  the  start.  The  departments 
of  literature  and  niasic  alone  were  repn^s«Mited  the  first  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  187l>-71,  a  roinniercial  department  was 
abided  and  the  corps  of  instructors  increas€»d  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
D.  A.  Quaite  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres;  William  Hud- 
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Th<>  academy  is  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  (Jovernment 
Hill.  (>vorl<Miking  the  citj  of  San  Antonio,  on  grounds  adjoining  the 
rnit«Ml  Statrs  militan'  post. 

Ill  }id(liti(»ii  to  the  handsome  and  commodious  building  in  which  the 
.H4*h(N>l  wus  (i{NMied,  the  growth  of  the  institution  made  it  necessary  t<> 
eni-t  uiiotlii*r  siinihir  building  for  schoolrooms  and  dormitory  within 
live  iiioiitli>  fn)ni  the  opening  of  the  academy.  The  third  building 
was  (»{>cn<Ml  for  us«'  in  September,  1895.  During  the  same  school  year 
u  ^yiiinitsiuin.  To  by  24  feet,  waH  i*ompleted,  chiefly  by  the  eifortH  of  the 
i*sul«*ts  and  a  few  of  their  friends.  In  September,  1896,  still  another 
ImiUliii^''  was  (K'cupied  for  school  work,  thus  making  a  group  of  five 
building  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Th«*  tlioi'oii^hncHs  of  the  instruction  which  the  academ}*  offers  is 
rccotniixi'd  l>v  well-known  higher  institutions  of  leaminir.  The  certi- 
firate  of  i\u'  at-adeniy  is  now  aix-eptod,  instead  of  entrance  examinations, 
by  t\u'  I'nivvrsity  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.;  the  University  of 
Mi>soiiri:  iloUirtC/ollege,  New  York;  Kenyon  College,  Ohio;  Purdue 
and  I><*  Patiw  universities,  Indiana,  and  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  rr^rintiy  is  n*presented  by  students  from  Ariaona,  California, 
l^»iii<*i;ni:u  Nrw  York.  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  M«*\i(*o.  Kcv.  Alhin  L.  BurlcHon  is  the  present  rector  of  the 
a4*aclcinv. 

(SKA(*R   MALI.  AT  AUSnil. 

Tlii<*  i-«  Mil  in*^titntion  founded  in  Austin  in  1H97  by  the  Right  Rev. 
(i.  II.  KiiiMilvin;:,  tiishop  of  Texas.  It  is  in  the  natare  of  a  ^'church 
lioii^i  :tii<l  Mhm>l  for  youn^  ladirs**  attending  the  univeroity  of  Texas 
and  !•*  ill  rhar^r  4if  Mr>.  J.  M.  Ij4*izewitz,  as  matron,  and  under  the 
;rt*iii-r:il  i»\i-i-<*i;rlit  and  direction  of  the  biHhop.  It  in  notable  as  an 
altnii'*ti<*  riiiiri*ptinn  of  the  bishop*  iiavinjr  n'gard  to  its  l>enetits  for 
jjirl  '•tii«l«Mt'*  jr«MHTally.  whether  of  his  own  churc*h  or  others,  or  no 
dtMM»niiii:iti<>ii.  and  in  that  ri\«|Mvt  is  a  lilN*ral  church  movement.  The 
wi-doMi  *»f  tht'  inov«'ni«*nt  is  that  ittak<*s  praeti(*al  ttdvantag<M>f  theval- 
naMi*  «i|iii]ini4*iit  and  in**tnirtion  of  tin*  State  Tniversity  to  build  up  a 
rhiii-t  li  li'iiiM-  -•  IkniI  <*u|>plt*ni«*ntary  to  the  university  without  the  church 
iiit  uniiiir  tli*'  «'\|N'nM*  of  surli  instruction  and  e<|uipment«  and  bj' 
ilirtM  riiii:  i\^  iii<»r:il  influ(*n<'«*  in  that  wav  the  srhiKil  is  not  onlv  an 
rtfri-ti'.  •  'liun  li  adjun«'t.  but  a  ni<»>t  dcMrabh*  annex  to  the  univer- 
•^itv     "lit  li.  in  fart,  a-  niijrht  W4dl  Im»  establislu*d  l>v  other  ehiirehes. 

Th*  •••jnipnii  Mt  f  xti'iMU  t<»  all  that  ^m's  to  nmk«*  si*hfM>l  life  a  rburch 
lii«ii.'  lis.  i«  L'lilattd  and  trui«liMl  liy  ('hristiiin  di.seipline  and  sui>er- 
\i-;<>('  III*  ti-ai  liiii;;  in  th«*  hall  «*mbrares  nuisir,  art«  and  other 
i|«  jriMiii-  >.t-  «>f  fdurationan<l  rultun*  not  taught  in  the  university, and 
-•••  k'  »••  -;ippliiiiiiit  in  f»vory  wav  mMnled  the  liest  si*ientitie  and  litor- 
ar\  tiaiiiiii::  ('>  U*  had  in  the  6tute. 
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Tli4*  ti(*a<iemy  Im  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  Government 
Hill.  nvi*rl<Nikin>;  the  rity  of  San  Antonio,  on  {^rounds  adjoining  the 
TnittMl  States  niilitan  post. 

In  }i<i<iitioii  to  the  handnome  and  commodious  building  in  which  the 
M*li<M>l  wti>  oim'ihkI,  the  growth  of  the  institution  made  it  necessary  to 
criMt  uiiotlitT  similar  building  for  M*hooIroomH  and  dormitory  within 
tiv«*  niniitliH  from  the  oi^ening  of  the  academy.  The  third  building 
wii>  o|N*iM*<l  f«)r  UM>  in  Soptemlier,  1895.  Duringthesame  Mi*hool  year 
H  gynnnt^^iiini,  7<»  by  24  U*oU  was  i*ompleted«  chiefly*  !>v  the  efforts  of  the 
ni«iit*«  and  a  frw  of  their  friends.  In  Scpteml)er,  18S>tf,  still  another 
buiMiiig  wa>  <K*rupit*d  for  sc*hool  work,  thus  making  a  group  of  five 
iMiihliii^'^s  \v«*ll  »dapte<l  for  the  purposes  intended. 

'rii«*  tli<)r<>iighn(*s.s  of  the  instruction  which  the  acadeni}*  offers  is 
riH*o<r|ii/r<l  f»y  well-known  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  (*erti- 
ti(  attM»f  t  Im*  acadt'uiy  is  now  ac<*epted,  instead  of  entranct^  examinations, 
l>y  tJH*  riii\«'rsity  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.;  the  University  of 
Mi-MMiri:  I lolnirt  College,  New  York;  Kenyon  College,  Ohio;  Purdue 
hikI  1)i>  Paiiw   universities,  Indiana,  and  the  Tniversity  of  Texas. 

Thi-  n^^i^tiy  i<«  n*presented  by  students  from  Arixona,  California, 
I^mi^iana.  N«'w  York.  New  Mexia>,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
an<l  .Mi*\ifn.  Kev.  Allan  L.  Kurk^in  is  the  present  rector  of  the 
tM*a<i<*niv. 

tSKArK   HALL  AT  AUSTIN. 

Thi^  i*«  :in  institution  fouiid(*d  in  Austin  in  IH\^7  b^'  the  Right  Rev. 
(i.  11.  KiiiM>lvin;r.  )>ishop  of  Texas.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  *'chun*h 
hi>ii^«  :iiil  --rlKNil  for  young  ladies**  att4»n(iing  the  univeixity  of  Texas 
an<l  i^  ill  <  haiye  «»f  Mr>.  J.  M.  I^M/.ewitz.  a.^  matron,  and  under  the 
pMit-ral  oM-r^i^rlit  aiui  direction  of  the  liishop.  It  is  notable  as  an 
altrui-^tic  t  tiiir«*ptii»n  of  the  I >ishop«  having  regard  to  its  Is'nefits  for 
^'irl  *tu«itrji-  ;ri*iM'rally,  whether  of  his  own  church  or  others,  or  no 
ilriiiiiiiiiiat'h'ii.  and  in  that  re>|)iM*t  is  a  lilN>nil  church  movement.  The 
\\i<-ili>iii  "f  tlif  movement  is  that  it  takes  practinil  advantag<*of  thevai- 
iia^l*'  ti{ui|iiiH'iit  aii<l  inntrurtion  of  the  State  Tniversity  to  build  up  a 
rill  11.  Ii  lii.iih  ^«-|iiMi|  *«upp|«*mentary  to  the  university  without  tliiM'hurch 
iiMMiiip/  rhr  «'\iN*nM>  nf  such  instnit-tion  and  (H|uipnient,  and  by 
dipt  riiMj'  it-*  iMnnil  influence  in  that  wav  the  M*h<H>l  is  not  t>nlv  an 
«*tTtM  fi' •  •  lii:n  ti  adjunit.  but  a  nio>t  desirabh*  annex  to  the  uiiiver- 
Nitv     -ii.  h.  in  fart,  a-  nii«'ht  wr||  In*  establishinl  liv  other  churches. 

'I'lit  •  <ji;i|>tiiriit  «>\t«MidH  to  all  that  g<N*s  to  make  s<*hool  life  a  church 
lii'ii:*  1  :'• .  !..:»:l:itrd  and  <^Miidcd  by  ( 'hri-tiiin  discipline  ami  su|H*r- 
\:«i<'ri  1  :,•  r* f  liiiitr  in  the  hall  rnibnirc<«  music,  art,  and  other 
dr}MM::f  '  f-  of  t-.liii-ati<»M  and  «'ulture  not  taught  in  the  university,  and 
-• .  k'  t..  -..|.|il.  tiiriit  ill  i'very  way  nt*<HhHl  the  liest  scientific  and  liter- 
al \  ti.iiiiiiiu'  ti»  U*  had  in  the  State. 
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There  are  36  young  ladies  in  the  hall,  which  is  the  full  number  the 
present  building  can  accommodate.  On  the  same  grounds  a  handsome 
college  chapel  is  noy  in  process  of  erection.  When  completed  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  including  the  Episcopal  residence,  will  cost 
about  J1<K),000, 

ST.  Mary's  hall,  san  antonio. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Episcoiwil  frniJiK*  collc^o  founded  in  San 
Antonio,  and  the  pioneer  Protestant  institution  in  that  city  for  the 
education  of  young  women.  It  was  as  early  as  isr>r)  that,  throu^j^h  th<» 
instrumentality  of  Bishop  Alexander  (f  n»gg,  a  small  school  was  opeiuHl 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  Jost»ph  •!.  Nicholson.  A  generous  trjft 
of  ♦l(),OU0  from  the  late  John  D.  Wolfe  enabled  the  bishop  to  (Mvct 
the  building  known  as  Wolfe  Hall,  and  tho  sc*hool,  as  narmtt^d  in  a 
sketch  of  it  bv  Miss  Florence  Wiusson 

fMHMntHl  to  Ih.»  finnly  f>»tahrK«Wwl,  only  wantinjr  time  ami  jiatieiuv  to  brin^j  its  n(»hU»Ht 
fruition.  But  alas!  the  breaking;  out  of  choU'ni  in  1S<>()  wan  the  ni^nal  for  X\\v  <lis* 
IH.»n<iMn  of  the  school,  and  the  Hul>i<iHjuent  faihin*  of  the  heahh  of  Mr.  Warner,  then 
in  char^\  nMulennl  it  impracticable  to  re<»|H*n  the  whool  after  the  epiciemii'  hmI>- 
PuUni.  In  1875  the  Ki^ht  Rev.  H.  W.  H.  Klliott  wa.'^  I'onseerated  missionary  bishop  of 
wentem  Texa^,  ami  very  €»arly  in  hiH  epiwoimte  evinceil  a  <ltH*p  interest  in  the  >u]>- 
jevi  of  ChriHtian  e<lucation,  and  ur^ed  the  matter  n]M>n  the  attention  of  tht*  ehureh- 
men  4»f  wt»Htem  Texat).  But  bt»fore  the  chureh  wa.**  able  to  take  any  steps  to  carry 
out  Binhop  KUiottV  recommendations,  Mi«s  Thilippa  Stevenson,  in  .May,  IS7i», 
l)e|pin  a  private  Hchiw)]  for  jrirls  with  every  element  of  Cliristian  intlui'nce  that  a 
private  enterpriiH*  could  exert,  and  this  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
prenent  Kpis<n)|)al  female  collej^e  forme<l.  Just  at  this  iK'ri(Ml  I^islmp  l''.Ili<»tt,  fe«'Iin^ 
the  time  for  the  A*eHtablishment  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  was  at  hand,  appnKiclu'«l  Miss 
Stevenson  on  the  subjtH-t,  and  in  SeptemU-r.  Ism),  .-he  was  fnrmally  installed  as  its 
princi|»al. 

With  a  gift  of  <^S,(HM)  from  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe,  <laii<rhter  of 
Mr.  John  Wolfe,  liishop  Klliott  repaired  and  iniprovccl  Wolfe  Hall, 
and  |)aid  off  a  mortgage  on  it,  tlui>  nvstoring  the  bnildintr  to  the  orig- 
inal pur|)o.M»  of  its  founders.  It  ir^  a  lartre  two-story  >tone  edifice, 
es|MH*ially  adapt4»d  to  a  Southern  <'limate.  havinjr  a  >outh  and  eitst 
exi)osuiv.  I^ir^e  j^rounds,  sluided  hy  trce«^.  eidmnce  it>  siilistantial 
!>eauty«  as  it  stands  Imsso-rilii^vo  apiin>t  the  rich  «rreen  hack^round  of 
woodland  j^rowth.  (  onncvt«'d  with  this  hnildin^  l»y  a  corridor  is  the 
lKmniin^de|)artment.  a  iM^autifid  and  <'onnnodioii>  hrick  >triictiire  co.st- 
in>if  $17,r>«Ni,  huilt  in  ISiio  as  u  mem(»rial  to  iiishop  Klliott.  On  the 
MH'ond  t1«H)r  is  (trav  Mt»morial  Chaind,  furnished  l»v  the  widow  of  tin* 

«  1  • 

late  Kev.  (f«M)rjje  Z.  (iniy.  A  stainini  ^lass  chancel  window  wa*<  con- 
tributed by  the  alumna*  in  memory  of  Miss  Stephen>on.  Followinj^ 
her,  the  successive  princi|)als  of  the  s<*h(K>l  were  Miss  M.  A.  Dade,  Dr. 
John  Ci.  Mulholland,  and  the  incuml>eiit,  ll4*v.  Wulhue  (  arnaban. 

The  purjK>se  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  is  to  pro<luce  a  symmetrictd  woman- 
hood of  the  hi>|fhest  type.     Not  only  is  the  utmost  care  taken  for  the 
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hoalth  and  development  of  the  body  and  the  highest  culture  of  the 
iniiKl.  Init  the  spiritual  nature  is  guarded  and  trained  as  the  crowning 
work  of  a  true  education;  nor  is  the  cultivation pf  elegant  manners  as 
iin  <*liMneiit  of  womanly  influence  neglected.  As  Bishop  Johnston  has 
sai<I  of  it: 

Many  a  houiiehold  and  ooomianity  will  always  1«  different  from  what  it  woold 
liMvi*  tufii,  fiinrv  refinvd,  more  cultivated,  more  influencc<l  by  high  ideals  of  right 
liviiii;,  iicv-aiiHe  of  the  idlent  work  of  rliaracter  huihling  along  the  lines  of  charch 
U-arhifig  which  has  gone  on  in  thie  Chrifitiao  school  for  them  eighteen  yeara. 

Tht*  VII I  ue  of  the  property  of  the  school  is  about  $40,000. 

ST.    MART^S  OOLLEGE,  DALLAS. 

This  oolloge«  which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protes- 
tant Kpis4*o|ial  Church,  was  founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alexander  C. 
(■Hrn*u.  1).  !>.«  missionary  bishop  of  northern  Texas^  which  has  now 
lN*ct»nie  th«»  diocese  of  Dallas.  ^  *^ 

(■ntiiiid  for  the  foundation  of  the  college  was  broken  September  10, 
InM.  and  the  sc*hool  was  opened  September  10,  188i^  with  Miss  Nan- 
nil'  Wiirdrn  as  principal,  who  sen'ed  one  year.  In  Septcml>er,  1890, 
Mi^**  Muriii  K.  Torbert  was  appointed  principal  by  the  bishop,  and  the 
(Mdh'^n*  lilts  continued  under  her  efficient  c*are  to  the  present  time.  The 
nioii«*y  invt>st«Ki  for  the  cstablishmwt  of  the  institution  was  raised  by 
Hi<«liop  (rurn*tt  from  many  people.  The  college  has  no  endowment 
fund,  but  the  value  of  the  propt^rt}'  is  estimated  at  $1(N\000. 

Till*  m'ImmiI  Ims  a  large  attendance  of  young  indies,  sonic  of  them 
f  n»ni  oihiT  Stat4»M. 

A  iH'w  liiiildiiig,  (iralf  Hall,  hits  nnvntly  Ihmmi  cnM-ted  in  memory 
of  Mr«.  Kli/iilN*th  M.  (irafT^of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  generous  friend 
of  th«-  rollege.  It  affords  greatly  improved  facilities  for  the  study  of 
nui^-ir  himI  the  tine  arts. 

The  «l»nri-,.,.  of  M,  A.  is  (^inferred  ii|K>n  thos<»  who.  having  eouipletod 
tli«*  i»n'H«rilHMl  e<uirs<*  for  the  degree*  of  H.  A.,  can  also  jmiss  examina- 
tjini-  ill  the  eliN'tives  M»t  down  then»in, 

riir  tliM^n-f  of  B.  S.  is  i-onferred  uikhi  thota*  who,  having  completed 
tli«*  iiri-^rrilM-d  eourse  for  the  degree*  of  B.  A.,  ran  also  pass  the 
n«-i-t'H^irv  «*\aininations  iniierman  and  in  advanced  work  in  the  natural 
•^■iriH f*  ifMiir  ••lertive-*  r«M|uinHl)  a**troiioniy.  <*henii-irv,  physics, 
i;i-i.loir\.  iji-tirnil  biology,  lH)taiiy.  zooh>gy,  physiology,  and  physiog- 
ni|>li\ . 

Th»-  rtlitrioii'.  in<*triietion  is  in  charge  of  the  bishop  of  Dallas,  who 
uiil  III**'!  th«*  Htuiient>  at  stated  times  for  s|NH*ial  iiistructi«ui,  and 
int>i*  I  lii->  >lir«*i-titiii  there  i**  syst4*nmtic  stuily  of  the  Holy  Script unv^ 
;iiii  •  liui<  li  lii^(4»rv. 
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chai*ter  was  obtained  under  the  name  of  Add-Ran  Christain  University, 
and  a  new  board  of  trustees  elected.  Hon.  J.  J.  Jarvis,  of  Fort 
Worth,  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  at  once 
began  the  work  of  erecting  a  new  and  large  addition  to  the  buildings. 
This  he  put  up  principally  at  his  own  expense.  This  addition,  a  four- 
story  stone,  with  seven  good  rooms,  is  known  as  the  "Jarvis  Building." 

The  name  Add-Ran,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  combination  from  the 
given  names  of  the  Clark  brothers. 

The  institution  was  originally  located  as  a  college  at  Thorp  Spring, 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  removed  to  Waco,  "  the  central  city  "  of  Texas. 
It  has  succeeded  to  some  indebtedness  from  the  college,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  increased,  but  rather  decreased,  as  the  interest  is  kept 
paid,  and  as  a  university  its  affairs  are  being  conducted  on  a  money- 
saving  basis.  The  proceeds  of  the  Thorp  Spring,  property  are  used 
to  reduce  the  college  debt.     In  their  report  the  trustees  state: 

About  $4,000  of  new  pledges  have  been  secured — more  than  enough  to  pay  interest 
on  our  debts.  We  have  bequests  amounting  to  about  $25,000,  and  counting  the  Bible 
chair  subscriptions  we  have  about  $20,000  in  pledges.  Our  lots  and  salable  lands 
are  valued  at  about  $10,000.  About  $4,000  has  been  paid  on  the  Bible  chair  pledges; 
this  has  been  loaned  to  the  university,  for  which  10  per  cent  interest  is  paid,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Bible  department.  Our  Waco  buildings,  furniture,  and  campus 
are  valued  at  $120,000;  the  property  at  Thorp  Spring  cost  about  $60,000.  Our  entire 
indebtedness,  including  that  at  Thorp  Spring  and  what  we  owe  the  Bible  college,  is 
about  $30,000.  It  is  our  purpose  to  collect  pledges  and  sell  our  lands  and  pay  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible  these  debts. 

An  industrial  school  and  a  military  school  are  new  features  of  the 
institution.  There  are  post-graduate  courses  in  philosophy,  political 
science  and  sociology,  pedagogy,  history,  physics,  mathematics,  Ger- 
man language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  Latin 
language  and  literature.  Under  Chancellor  James  W.  Lowber,  5!;ince 
regent  of  the  post-graduate  department,  the  post-graduate  courses  were 
greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  add  many  of  the  subjects  named.  That  it  is 
appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  graduates  are  increasing  in 
that  department. 

The  institution  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  400  students. 
Addison  Clark,  LL.  D.,  is  now  the  president,  and  J.  B.  Sweeney, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  chancellor  of  the  university. 

CARR-BURDETTE   COLLEGE. 

The  origin  of  this  college,  as  related  by  Mrs,  O.  A.  Carr,  who  with 
her  husband  were  its  founders,  is  a  lesson  in  educational  enterprise. 
Many  years  ago,  as  she  states: 

After  a  long  and  arduous  term  of  labor  as  adjunct  professor  of  English  and  prin- 
ci})al  of  the  ladies  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  my  nervous  system 
broke  down  and  I  was  compelled  to  suspend  my  work.  Al)out  this  time  Mr.  Carr 
was  (tailed  to  preach  for  the  First  Christian  Church,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  believ- 
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TEXAS  MIUTTARY   IKSTTTUTE. 

Th\H  institution  was  firnt  opened  in  B«Lstrop«  by  Col.  John  (t.  Jaraes, 
un(i«M'  tht'  name  of  the  Bastrop  Military  Institute,  but  was  moved  to 
Austin  under  the  present  name  June  10,  1870,  and  remained  in  opera- 
tion there  till  June,  187S>.  In  Septeml)er,  18J)7.  the  school  was 
reo|)ene<l  at  Llano  in  its  present  buildinfr>  and  under  its  ])re.sent 
manafifement.  At  Austin  it  had  over  1<m>  students  with  every  pros- 
peet  of  i^ontinued  suec*ess,  when  its  collapse  n»sulted  from  the  State 
establishing  the  Agrieultunil  and  Mechanical  ( -ollege  at  Bryan,  with 
the  military  feature  and  the  lul vantage  of  free  tuition.  Colonel  James, 
who,  with  his  brother,  F.  W.  James,  founded  the  institute  at  I^istrop, 
and  was  its  superintendent  from  it^^  inception,  was  sub*4e(|uently  elec*ted 
president  of  the  collegia  at  Bryan, 

The  site  of  the  sc1kx)1  at  Austin,  on  which  still  stan<ls  the  main 
institute  buikling,  an  im|)osing  c*astellat4Ml  structure,  is  on  an  el<*vated 
plateau  of  some  30  acn\s  of  ground  ])urchased  fi'om  Mr.  James  H. 
Itavmond,  and  as  now  embraced  in  the  city's  limits  is  v<mt  valuable. 
This  pro|x»rty  hits  |)assi*d  into  private  hands.  The  Cent^Miary  College 
plant  at  l^ampasas  was  offen*d  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  institute 
but  was  not  dtM^ned  so  eligible  as  the  outfit  at  Llano,  emiiracing  18 
acres  of  land  and  the  use  of  suitable  buildings. 

The  institute  is  not  strictly  a  sectarian  s<*hool,  being  patronized  by 
all  denominations,  but  the  main  promoters  in  establishing  it  were 
prominent  m(*n  of  the  Episi*o|)al  Church,  among  them  Col.  E.  J.  Mas- 
sey.  Col.  C.  F.  Austin,  Capt.  A.  N.  Ix»itnaker.  and  the  president,  liev. 
Charh»s  P.  l>ors<»t.  Bishop  Kinsolving  and  Kivtor  T.  B.  Lee,  of 
Austin,  have  also  warmly  befriended  tht»  enterprise.  The  attendance 
of  students  at  its  rebirth  was  small,  but  the  matriculates  have  materi- 
al! v  increased  each  session. 

Following  is  the  organization  of  government  of  the  school:  Presi- 
dent, Kev.  C.  P.  Dorset;  cliief  of  stall.  Col.  C.  F.  Austin;  conmian- 
dant,  Maj.  P.  B.  Bittle;  tn^atsurer,  Capt.  A.  N.  Ix'itnaker,  Austin,  Tex. 

The  main  building  was  c^rected  and  furnished  for  a  tirst-class  hotel, 
and  was  for  live  years  umhI  as  such.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  n^i  gran- 
ite, is  1.50  feet  long  by  ltH»  feet  in  width  and  three  full  stories  in 
height.  It  han  also  an  annex  4<>  feet  s<|uare.  which  is  used  as  a  kitchen 
and  power  house. 

The  gj'mnasium  and  armory-,  situaUni  across  the  street  from  the 
main  building,  is  a  building  00  by  120  feet,  well  constructed  of  brick 
and  blue  granite.  It  affords  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  general 
gatherings,  amusements,  military'  calisthenics,  and  indoor  drill.  A 
staircase  at  each  en<l  leads  to  a  broad  inside  gallery*  which  affords 
abundant  accommodation  for  spectators* 
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TEXAS   MILITARY   INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  tirst  opened  in  Biustrop,  by  Col.  John  (t.  James, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bastrop  Military  Institute,  but  was  moved  to 
Austin  under  the  present  name  June  10,  l87o,  and  remained  in  ojMM-a- 
tion  there  till  June,  187i>.  In  Septeml)er,  18i>7,  the  school  was 
reopened  at  Llano  in  its  present  buildinjrs  mul  under  its  ])resent 
management.  At  Austin  it  had  over  loo  students  with  (»v«*rv  ])ros- 
peot  of  continued  success,  when  its  collapse  resultt^d  from  tlu»  State 
establishing  the  Agricultural  and  Me<hanical  (\)lle<re  at  Bryan,  with 
the  military  feature  and  the  advantage  of  free  tuition.  Colonc^l  James, 
who,  with  his  brother,  F.  W.  James,  founded  th(»  institute*  at  Bastrop, 
and  was  its  superintendent  fnmi  its  inception,  was  subsecpitMitly  chn'ted 
president  of  the  college  at  Bryan. 

The  site  of  the  s<»hool  at  Austin,  on  which  still  stands  the  main 
institute  building,  an  imposing  caistellated  structure,  is  on  an  (»K'vated 
plate4Ui  of  some  80  acres  of  ground  purchased  from  Mr.  James  II. 
Itavmond,  and  as  now  iMiibraced  in  the  **itv's  limits  is  vcrv  valuable. 
This  property  has  jiassed  into  privat(»  hands.  Tin*  (VnttMiarv  College 
plant  at  I^ampasas  was  offered  for  the  rcestablishment  of  tht'  institute 
but  was  not  deemed  so  eligible  as  the  outfit  at  Llano,  cmbnicing  18 
acres  of  land  and  the  use  of  suitable  buildings. 

The  institute  is  not  strictly  a  sectarian  school,  l>eing  |mtronized  by 
all  denominations,  fmt  the  main  promoters  in  establishing  it  were 
prominent  men  of  th<»  EpiscoiMil  Church,  among  them  Col.  K.  J.  Mas- 
84»y,  Col.  C.  F.  Austin,  Capt.  A.  N.  Lcitnakcr,  and  the  president,  Kcv. 
Charles  P.  Dors<*t.  iiishop  Kinsolving  aiul  Rector  T.  B.  Lcc,  of 
Austin,  have  also  warmly  In^fricnded  the  enterprise*.  The  attendance 
of  students  at  its  rebirth  was  small,  but  the  matriculates  hav(»  materi- 
allv  incrwised  each  session. 

Following  is  tht»  organization  of  government  of  the  school:  Presi- 
dent, R(»v.  C.  P.  Dorset;  <'bief  of  statf.  Col.  C.  F.  Austin:  comman- 
dant, Maj.  P.  B.  Bittle;  treasurer,  Capt.  A.  N.  Lcitnakcr,  Austin,  Tex. 

The  main  building  was  t»rectt»d  and  furnished  for  a  tirst-cla>s  hotel, 
and  was  for  five  years  used  a>  such.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  red  gran- 
ite, is  I5t»  feet  long  by  1<mi  fi»et  in  width  and  three  full  stories  in 
height.  It  has  also  an  annex  4o  feet  sipiare,  which  is  usi»d  as  a  kitch<»n 
and  ix>wer  house. 

The  in'mnasium  and  annorv,  situjited  across  the  street  from  the 
main  building,  is  a  building  tJO  by  12o  feet,  well  constructed  of  brit'k 
and  blue  gninite.  It  affords  an  abundance  of  r<K)m  for  all  general 
pitherings,  annisements,  military  <*alisthenics,  and  ind(M)r  drill.  A 
>taircase  at  each  end  leads  to  a  broad  inside  gallery  which  affords 
abundant  accommodation  for  si)ectatora. 
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OTHER  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

CVntral  College,  at  Sulphur  Springs,  was  chartered  in  1888,  under 
din*(ti<>ii  of  the  MethodiHt  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Bev.  J.  W. 
Adkisson  wais  the  tirHt  and  J.  J.  Squires  is  the  present  principal. 
The  attondunre  of  students  ranges  from  150  to  900.  Value  of  prop- 
erty, fcO.CHMK 

CeDtenurv  College,  at  Lampasas,  was  chartered  in  1884  under  the 
tiiis|iire>  of  till*  MethodiHt  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Revs.  Marshall 
Mrllhiiiiy  1111(1  Henry  A.  Hayes  were  the  successive  principals.  It 
(*(*ummI  o|NMiitions  S4>me  years  ago,  and  the  property*  was  offered,  but 
iKit  accepted,  for  the  Texas  Military  Institute,  since  loi«tcd  at  Llano. 
It  (•otisi>t>  «if  twi>  three-story  frame  buildings,  each  60  by  loo  feet, 
uiid  4n  :uTf*.  of  gmund. 

(iniiiNury  (*ollegt\at  Oranbury,  was  chartered  b}^  the  Methodist 
KpiM-oiKil  ( 'liiirrh.  South*  in  1873.  The  first  principal  was  Bev.  W.  P. 
WiUoiK  tilt*  iiirumbent  is  Prof.  E.  P.  Williams.  Attendance  of  stu- 
dent** alM»iit  i:»ii.     Value  of  property,  $15,000. 

Siiiiiiini)*.  ( \ill4*ge,  at  Abilene,  was  chartered  as  a  B^ytist  institution 
in  l^tM.  It  lm.H  alN»ut  1(N»  students.  Bev.  W.  C.  I^riley  was  the  first 
and  (itM»rg(»  ().  Tha4*her  is  the  incumbent  principal.  Value  of  prop- 
erty, *2:.,o<H». 

Ckrlton  (*4»llege,  at  Bonham,  is  a  female  school  operated  under  the 
influ«*nre>  of  the  Christian  Church  since  1867.  It  has  an  attendance 
of  nviT  1(N»  ^tiid<*nts  and  pro|ierty  valued  at  about  $10«000. 

(*ha|Nl  Will  Female  (*ollege,  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  chartered  in  1851 
a*«  a  MftliiMli^t  «m*Ii<n)I.  The  prineiiml  is  Rev.  S.  M.  Godbey,  and  it 
ha^  an  att«*n«l:  tit-e  of  alMUit  liNi  students.  Value  of  property,  $12,000. 
An  ai't  lia^  Immmi  intn>duei*d  in  the  legislature  to  consolidate  it  and  the 
l»rn|M-rt\  iif  the  «>l(i  Soule  Tniversity*  under  the  name  of  the  Chapel 

Hill  F«*nial«-  C4illege. 

(fl«*n  UoM*  (*olle^iate  Institute,  at  Cilen  Rose,  was  chartered  in  1889, 
iindi-r  till-  iJinM-tion  of  the  Preshvterian  Chun*h.  It  has  an  attendanc*e 
of  aUiut  i'«Hi  Htiidenbi.  Pn)f.  W.  A.  BoUes  was  the  first  and  Pn)f, 
<).  K.  Ar^ii«'kli-  \^  the  pn*sent  principal.     Value  of  property,  about 

♦  lO.fNiO. 

North wi-t  Texas  Ifaptist  College,  at  Decatur,  was  first  operated 
un<l«  r  it^  •  hartiT  in  1h!«.'{.  A.  •!.  Kmerson  was  the  first  and  is  still  the 
l»r<«>i«li  lit  of  th«-  <oile)re.  The  attendance  of  students  ranges  from 
atHiiit  1>'  t..  i'«N».     Value  of  the  property,  about  $10,000. 

<'ATIH«.ir    IXSTITUTIONS. 

Thf  .li.Ni-.f  of  Stin  Antonio  (Diocesis  Snnoti  Antonii)  is  the  mo^t 
int«  P-tin-'  n  t!i«-  hi<«t<»rv  of  the  (  atholie  Chiireh  in  Texas.  The  mis- 
^jon**.  a^  constructed  by  the  Jc»uit»  for  the  joint  purposes  of  churches. 
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schools,  habitations,  and  fortifications,  all  combined  in  each  structure, 
still  exist  in  their  outlines  as  so  many  lasting  monuments  of  the  annals 
and  achievements  of  the  Church,  begun  more  than  two  centurit'sago, 
in  the  work  of  civiliasation  and  Christian ization  of  the  Indians.  That 
they  were  not  more  suc»cessful  is  no  fault  in  their  zeal  and  labor  and 
great  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  a  heathen  and  barbarous  )M'oph'.  As  a 
writer  of  the  history  of  the  Church  has  expressed  it- 

One  iH  atiiaz(?<l  an  he  viewH  the  mafvive  8tru(>ture8  and  the  rruinhliii};  niiiiH  which 
contftitute  the  celebrated  Texan  FranciiH'an  iniK-iuii?'.  We  look  in  vain  elnewliere 
within  the  iimit«  of  the  Unit4»<i  States  an<i  of  (^anada  for  builiiinp*  of  such  ptvuliar 
an*hitecture.  New  Kn^land  lian  nothing;  tHiual  to  them  to  eonuneniorate  the  ])aH8ing 
of  th^  Pilfn^m  an<l  the  Puritan.  The  Uitt lenient**,  round  towers,  and  otid  buildings 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  fall  almost  into  insif^nitieaiuv  when  rompare<l  with  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  Franeis<'an  friars  in  Texas.  And  naught  but  a 
^reat  spirit  of  self-eac*ritice  could  have  ertH'te<i  to  the  living  (lo<i  piles  <»f  such  endur- 
ing nature. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  are  the  great  acequias,  and  reservoirs  con- 
nected by  theim  with  the  hundrcxls  of  maj^nificent  springs  which  fonn 
the  unfailing  source  of  the  )>eautiful  river  which  rises  near  the  city. 
These  primitive  but  remarkable  acpieducts,  and  the  missions  -all  the 
work,  doubtless,  of  the  converted  Indians,  as  directed  by  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  the  Franciscans — i»onstitute  San  Antonio  one  of  the 
quaintest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting^ cities  in  the  whole  country.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  work  for  which  it  was  selected  by  the  missionaries,  and  natumlly 
its  selection  has  made  it  the  nuchuis,  jts  a  great  inspiring  ctMitt»r,  for 
the  continuous  work  of  the  ('hiirch,  inchuiing  the  establishniont  of 
educational  as  well  as  church  institutions,  which,  wit^i  the  Catholics 
especially,  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  parochial  schools  to  the  higher 
means  of  ediu^ation. 

?*T.     MAKV's   (OLLWiE,    AT    SAN     WTONIo. 

This  wril-established  institution  of  learning  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  founded  in  isr»2  in  San  Antonio,  and  numlHM's  among  its  grad- 
uates thousands  of  good  men  in  all  sectionsof  Tt»xits  and  Mexico.  As 
claimed  in  an  authorized  publication  of  the  Church — 

Its  history,  like  that  of  moHt  of  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the  (xjuntry.  is  one  of 
humble  l>eginning  and  grailual  development  under  the  itn)to<'tion  <»f  Providence, 
amid  trials  and  sacrifices,  unaide<l  by  State  or  private  bi'Ip.  to  a  iM»siti<»n  of  e<lu(«- 
tional  ei|uality  with  other  nimilar  institutionn  which  tlourinh  thnuigh  en(*ounigi*n)ent 
by  generous  donations  and  niunitic^ent  en<lowment><. 

How  Bishop  Odin  and  others  tinally  accomplished  \U<  establishment, 
after  great  effort**  and  sacrifices,  is  most  interestingly  recitr<l  in  the 
public*ation  referred  to,  and  so  instructively  as  t4)  the  difficulties  of 
such  undertakings  as  to  invite  reproduction  here  of  much  of  the  nar- 
rative as  an  illustration  generally  of  such  experiences  in  behalf  of  the 
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The  academy  is  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  Government 
Hill,  overlooking  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  on  grounds  adjoining  the 
United  States  military  post. 

In  addition  to  the  handsome  and  commodious  building  in  which  the 
school  was  opened,  the  growth  of  the  institution  made  it  necessary  to 
erect  another  similar  building  for  schoolrooms  and  dormitory  within 
five  months  from  the  opening  of  the  academy.  The  third  building 
was  opened  for  use  in  September,  1895.  During  the  same  school  year 
a  gymnasium,  70  by  24  feet,  was  completed,  chiefly  by  the  eflPorts  of  the 
cadets  and  a  few  of  their  friends.  In  September,  1896,  still  another 
building  was  occupied  for  school  work,  thus  making  a  group  of  five 
buildings  well  adapted  for  the  puiposes  intended. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  which  the  academy  oflPers  is 
recognized  by  well-known  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  certi- 
ficate of  the  academy  is  now  accepted,  instead  of  entrance  examinations, 
b}'  the  Universit}^  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  the  University  of 
Missouri;  Hobart  College,  New  York;  Keny on  College,  Ohio;  Purdue 
and  De  Pauw  universities,  Indiana,  and   the  University  of  Texas. 

The  registry  is  represented  by  students  from  Arizona,  California, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Mexico.  Rev.  Allan  L.  Burleson  is  the  present  rector  of  the 
academy. 

GRACE   HALL   AT   AUSTIN. 

This  is  an  institution  founded  in  Austin  in  1897  by  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  H.  Kinsolving,  bishop  of  Texas.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  ''church 
house  and  school  for  3"oung  ladies"  attending  the  univei*sity  of  Texas 
and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Leizewitz,  as  matron,  and  under  the 
general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  bishop.  It  is  notable  as  an 
altruistic  conception  of  the  bishop,  having  regard  to  its  benefits  for 
girl  students  generally,  whether  of  his  own  church  or  others,  or  no 
denomination,  and  in  that  respect  is  a  liberal  church  movement.  The 
wisdom  of  the  movement  is  that  it  takes  practical  advantage  of  the  val- 
uable equipment  and  instruction  of  the  State  University  to  build  up  a 
church  home  school  supplementary  to  the  university  without  the  church 
incurring  the  expense  of  such  instruction  and  equipment,  and  b}^ 
directing  its  moral  influence  in  that  way  the  school  is  not  only  an 
effective  church  adjunct,  but  a  most  desirable  annex  to  the  univer- 
sity— such,  in  fact,  as  might  well  be  established  by  other  churches. 

The  equipment  extends  to  all  that  goes  to  make  school  life  a  ejjurch 
home  life,  regulated  and  guided  by  Christian  discipline  and  super- 
vision. The  teaching  in  the  hall  embraces  music,  art,  and  other 
departments  of  education  and  culture  not  taught  in  the  university,  and 
seeks  to  supplement  in  every  way  needed  the  best  scientific  and  liter- 
ary training  to  be  had  in  the  State. 
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(*i]iirch.  Tho  hook  from  which  the  writer  ha8  gleaned  most  of  the 
otliiT  iiifoniiution  an  to  the  Catholic  nchools  in  the  State  is  a  compilation 
of  rhiiri'h  history  recently  published  by  Carrico  &  Bowen,  of  San 
Antonio.    The  narrative  as  to  St  Mary's  College  is  as  follows: 

It  uaM  t-arly  in  the  year  1S52  that  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  of  anhitly  memory, 
iinili-rttHik  u  fatiiniing  joomey  to  France  to  solicit  mimonary  aid  for  his  extensive 
•iimi-74>.  uliirh  then  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Texas.  Brotiieni  Nirholas, 
K«ifni»e.  l.iiHuux,  and  Mauclere  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  May,  1852,  they 
arn\i*«l  in  Sun  .\ntuniu,  and  without  delay  entered  upon  their  new  career.  They 
a|i|»li«-«l  t«i  thi*  Reverend  Oalvo,  a  I^juearist  iSiUher,  who  then  ministered  to  the  only 
('atholii-  |«irish  in  the  city.  The  reverend  lather  accorded  them  every  mark  of 
iiitcn^t  aii«t  f*imrtesy,  treated  them  hospitably,  and  aided  them  in  their  preparations 
to  i>|N*ii  a  f<i'hiiul.  This  school  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Military  Plan,  where 
Miiiu*  yi«rH  later  Mr.  Godiguin  conducted  his  well-known  Monte  Pio.  A  room  was 
n-ntiil  Mil  the  MHt>nd  floor  of  a  livery  stable,  erode  school  furniture  improvised,  and 
ill  .S*iit4'iiiU*r  I  if  the  same  year  a  boarding  and  day  school  was  opened  under  the 
tiaiui'  of  *■  St.  Mary*s  School.**  This  nucleus  of  the  present  8t.  Mary's  College  was 
taiijflit  liy  Unitiirr  Edel,  director,  assisted  by  Brothers  Koenig  and  I^ineaux,  Mr. 
O'Nfil.  ami  ;i  novitv  of  the  onler,  who,  however,  died  before  the  dose  of  the  year. 
Aiiinti^  till*  tiivt  Uiarderi  were  Mr.  Doyle,  who  soon  afterwards  became  associatetl 
miih  tli«-  M' hi  Mil  an  an  instrador;  John  and  William  Wallace,  the  former  of  whom 
aUi  uu:<  lat«T  <-4»nne€-ted  with  the  school  as  a  teacher,  and  Hubsec]uently  joined  the 
('<>nff>li*r.iti*  aniiy.  R.  ami  ta.  Pereidaand  the  Flores  brothern  are  remembered  tn 
lia\«'  utti'inli**!  at  thin  time  as  day  scholan.  The  community  of  brothers  and  boaniern 
nf*!'!***!  in  an  humble  adobe  hoose  at  the  corner  of  South  Laredo  and  West  Comment 
Htnvti*. 

Till-  \  i*i(ili*  hlewing  of  God  areompanied  the  labon  of  the  brothem,  as  was  iH*«*n 
)i>  till-  lilM-r.il  |iatrtiiiagi*mvx>nled  the  Hrhool;  in  fact,  the  incream*  of  iMianlers  and 
thi-  ;ittt-M*l.iii(*i*  of  (lay  M'hulani  were  ho  enoounvring  that  wMin  after  tin*  <i|HMiinu  <>f 
tilt  -vi oifl  M— inn  it  tiiai«4*viiU*nt  that  more  ample  acixyiiiiiKMlationH  wi ml*  1  In*  ni|inr«'t|. 
\ii<  riiiu'l).  in  Nii\i*iiiU-r,  isT^t,  the  M'hiMil  and  nfidemv,  whtrh  till  thfn  hu<l  Ihh'h 
iH-|..(r:it. .   ui-rr  j>iin4'«l  and  traii.**f4'rrv<l  to  tht*  pn^mMit  nito  of  the  inKtitntioii  -  tin- 

•  •rijiiui!  !>iiiMiiiif.  a  Ht«»ni*  HtniHiin*,  <K)  by  SI)  fi*«*t,  iuhI  two  HtoricM  high,  now  ftmn- 
iiu'  T><'-  •  tiitral  i<irt  nf  th«*  cnlargevl  Uiilding  fronting  (\>lU*gt*  Htnvt,  then  kiiovin  um 
Wall  r  -tn-t-r.  At  thi*  i*l«M*«if  the  mmun  <if  1H54-.V>  the  attendance  oi  tlir  h«*Ihhi1 
wii-  I'xt  |>npil>.  40  I  if  whom  were  Uianierfi. 

Al->'it  ;)ii-  tinif  thi*  letMiial  Mr.  I^iyle  UHume  ronnecte<l  with  the  growiiiir  in^titu- 
iifii  11*-  lo  font II y  n*iiifinU*ntl  by  bin  fellow •t4-a<*herH  and  the  old  piipiln  fur  hin 
•It-M'tfiiit— uii<1  hi>«  ability  an  an  iniitni<ior.  Rev.  Father  S|ii*<l,  almi  an  cnenn'ti*' 
l>ri>  >t  >  t  till-  •Is.Ht'tM'.  whti  hail  itniu*  to  thisoiuntr)'  with  Kev.  rarintf.  <>.  M.  I.,  t(M»k 
.It.  .!•  ':\t-  iiit*n-i  in  tlu*  will  ml  about  tbii*  time  by  volunteering  bin  time  and  wrvif^'Hin 
tt  a<  :i:[..>  111  I  ••nM«)iicnfviif  tlii?*  iiifti«M*  in  the  oi»r|N>of  tttiebervantl  tli(*»)yHt«*iiiati(' 
ih-rr-.>  M'lti.  tilt*  itiipniVfini'iit  <>f  gnulatitin  in  studies  anti  pro|M*r  t'larfitifutiiai  of 
|.i][  .'.'  ui  rt'  i,..i')f  |MMiiMi\  ainl  tin*  nbji^'t  iif  the  brotheni  to  elevate  tin*  ntantlanl  «>f 
tl.«  •<  :.  -  *  >  tlif  rank  nf  a  (^*1U*li*  titultl  gnwiiially  lieactiimpliHlniil.  Whwi,  in  is'il*. 
|>  f.  r  .1  \I'..rf,  a  tlhtniiitrh  •«'litilar  ami  an  ai*eumpliiiht«<l  (-«lu<vt4*r.  U*«iiiiie  tiiu* 
[.'•*•  '  «  *:  'I.'- •M-liiNil.  ii«ajH^*ij<li*n«*y  n*«vivt*<l  anailditional  ini|ii*tn*«.  It  viib^alMtiit 
v  -  V  ..'  "  1'  Lriii-anil  Hryanrallairhan.  Anion  Ailam,  B.  Maii<*nnann.  II.  Kliui-n- 
'\  '::  •  i  K.>:Mt'.  A  Ui*-M'nl«M  li.  A.  ami  K.  Stevty,  and  ntlifni  whi»  aftfrwunln 
a'r.i  '.•  !'••■•.•!..  I  ton  in  a<lniinif<tniti\4*  |iti^itiiinr*  i*r  U*ianie  pnaninvnt  ritiz«*nM  (»f  San 
\r.'   :.    .  .iv.  I.  U-l  St.  Marv'ft. 

l>  t.'.«  r  I^U  i.  whim'  untiring  4fncrgy  wa^ the  mainHpring  in  thii* gratifying  pnigrt*?** 

•  /   ttii-  o*!.'-!!.  |*nideutly  funrMW  thi*  fntun*  fio^ibilititt*,  aii«l  t<»i»k  meaimreM  fur 
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iii(*reaRHl  ai-coiniiiodations.  A  spacious  kitchen,  a  dining  room,  and  storerooms 
wi'n>  annoxiNl.  Thet*e  were  substantially  built  of  lime  nn'k  found  in  the  <iuarries 
north  of  the  city.  The  material  is  soft  an«i  white  when  (iuarrie<l,  but  by  ex|>o8ure 
to  the  utm(»t«phere  l)ecomes  somewhat  dark  and  conHi<lerabIy  hanler.  At  that  })eriod 
it  wan  ahnoHt  exclusively  employe<l  in  San  Antonio  as  a  building  material  in  the 
ertH'tiim  of  large  e<iifices. 

Nc»w  came  the  war,  and  with  it  general  depn'**sion  in  the  South,  affe<>ting  all 
departments  of  in<hi>*try  and  trade,  and  h<-Ihm>1  intcn»>»ts  as  well.  Mucli  dithrulty 
^^as  <»ften  ex|H*rienciNi  in  pnH'uring  f<M)d  and  hcIjooI  niatcrialH.  Ilowover,  tea<'lM'r8 
wen'  exempt  from  nmscription,  an<l  when  San  Antonio  was  umler  martial  law,  with 
(teneral  lieo  commanding,  the  sch<M)l  enjoyc<l  certain  privilegt*^. 

In  18<»0  Brother  F/lcl,  on  acn-ount  of  de<'lining  lu'alth,  was  n'tireil,  at  his  nN|uest, 
from  the  anluous  can»s  <»f  the  <linvtorship,  and  Brother  Charles  Kranris  was 
ap|M>inttMl  his  HUix*ess*»r.  Shortly  after  the  <»|K*ning  of  the  st»s8ioii  in  the  fall  of  1H<)6 
San  Antonio  was  visitt»«l  by  the  cholera.  The  niunit-ipal  anthoritii'snnlertMl  all  pal>- 
lic  and  private  8<*hcK)ls  to  Ik*  close<l  indetinitely.  The  day  wlmlars  were  aft'orrl- 
ingly  <lismissed  from  St.  Mary's,  but  the  iMwinlers  remaim^il,  and  instniction  was 
n»gularly  (*ontinue<l  for  them.  Tlie  epideniir  wa.^  quite  vinilent  and  fatal,  the  <leath 
rate  fn»i|uently  n»aching  tKi  victims  jK'r  <lay.  By  tlie  pn»nipt  and  rigid  enfont»- 
m<*nt  nf  sanitary  mt»asun's,  and  the  n»gtilation  of  diet,  under  tlu»  <linH*tion  of  Dr. 
('upplt*s,  who  a<'t«Hl  in  the  cajiacity  of  physi<'ian  to  St.  Mary's,  the  srh<H»l  mjoy*'*! 
inununity  from  the  wourgt*,  then*  lK*ing,  iluringits  fntin'continuan^'eof  two  months, 
only  one  pupil  who  suffennl  a  slight  pnistration — the  son  of  <K'neral  F^-olnNla. 
After  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  the  st*h<M)ls  wen*  n'oi>i*m'<l,  and  fnun  this  peri<Kl 
St.  Mary's  enjoye<l  an  interval  t>f  long-c<mtinne<l  prosiMTity,  witli  a  (Constantly 
increasing  patn)nage.  Bish(»p  Pellicer  t4H)k  gn^at  inten*st  in  the  school  and  gave  it 
li))eral  enctmragement. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  San  Antonio  Invanie  the  stv  of  a  bislmp.  KpiwHuuiI  n*sidence 
lN*ing  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  ('hun*h,  his  lordship  Bishop  Pellicrr  s<M>n  U'ranie 
intimate  with  the  brothers.  He  t<H>k  gn'at  int^n'st  in  th«*  wt'll-U*ing  of  tin*  school, 
gave  it  lilx^ral  enc<Hiragement,  and  fnipKMitly  a.»*s«H'iat«'<l  with  the  l)roth«*rs  in  con- 
versation and  nH*n»ation. 

In  ISTo  it  was  again  found  lUH-essary  to  make  additions  t«»  the  buiMiiiL's.  The  visit 
of  tht»  Very  Rev.  Jost»pli  Siniler,  wlio  wjis  miutnissioiHMl  !»y  the  p'ncnil  admini-tra- 
tion  of  tlio  onler  as  visitor  extniordinary  to  the  Amcriran  i>rovin<i',  gn-atly  aide*! 
the  ex]MHlition  i>f  tlu»  new  and  extensive  r<nistnicti«»ns,  and,  in  fact,  in  imMlcriii/ing 
the  whole  situation.  The  v<»ry  n'vcn'nd  vi>itor  took  anal>sorbing  inten-t  in  the  prog- 
ress of  thes<*lHMil,  gave  wise  sumri'stions  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  d«'parttneiit  of 
instniction,  and  caused  the  in.*>tituti«»ii  of  the  Ho<laliti(>s  of  the  Imiiia(-nlat<' ConeeiK 
tion  and  the  Holy  Angels,  of  which  F.  J.  Ii<»wen  and  F.  ('nrU*tt  were,  re-jHHtively, 
the  first  pn^idents.  He  further  obtaine<l  all  mK^essary  anthorizatiMn  toere«t  a  three- 
stor}'  building  to  c<»ntain  <*liL>s  nninis,  dormitorii*s,  an  exhibitiMH  hall,  infirmary, 
dining  halls,  etc.  The  work  wa*»  l»egim  withont  delay  ami  <'ompleted  durinir  the 
sefvion  of  1H7H-77.  No  railniad  had  up  to  this  iHTi«Hl  n»ache<l  San  Antonio;  heni*e 
considerable  delay  was  exiK*rien(*e<l  in  obtaining  the  building  material,  the  main  |Mir- 
tii>n  of  which  came  fn>m  Mobile,  Ala.,  InMng  transfxirttNl  to  the  city  fn»m  <  Jalv»*ston 
by  mule  and  ox  trains.  The  arrival  of  this  old-fashione<I  wagon  train,  consisting 
of  alstut  20  wagons,  each  dra^n  by  a  <l(»Z4>n  mules  or  as  many  oxen,  and  a  n  H-rve 
dmve  oi  the  animals,  encamping  on  the  colk»ge  gnmnds,  pn-wnt***!  a  novel  apin^ar- 
antv.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  railroads  this  primitive  caravan  metlxMl  of  truns|H>r- 
tation  was  a  familiar  sight  in  this  si*i*tion  of  the  country,  \ihile  |iaM<«>ngi*r  travel  waa 
«iirri«*<l  on  by  means  of  the  stagecoach.  There  was,  of  <Nmrse,  less  ex|K*<Iition  in 
t\nm'  days  in  leaving  collegi*  after  (x>mmencenient  <lay  than  then*  is  at  pn-sent.  It 
frequently  requireil  se%'eral  weeks  U^fore  fKipila  c*ould  make  favorable  ix>nnectioD0; 
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hciKv  tlif  y  left  very  gradaally,  and  ordinarily  from  15  to  25,  li^-ing  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Suit*  or  Mexico,  were  retained  at  the  school  during  vacation. 

In  1K77,  the  (Sah'erton,  Ilanvburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  having  reached  the 
**  Alamo  City."  the  influence  of  the  inipro%'enient  in  travel  was  soon  felt  at  the  school 
by  an  inrn-SMid  influx  of  boarding  pupils.  IntemmrBe  with  the  mother  houHe,  in 
Oliio,  alH>  liecame  more  frequent  A  number  of  brothers  were  regularly  sent  to  the 
Nonh  it tr  the  annual  retreat;  others  came  to  replace  these,  and  the  benefit  atrruing 
to  thi*  M'luHil  by  cHintaci  with  Northern  customs  and  methods  soon  became  evident. 
Tilt*  iiiHiNftor  of  w*hoo1s,  who  heretofore  came  to  8an  Antonio  at  intervals  of  neveral 
yean*  «»iily,  was  now  enabled  to  make  annual  visits. 

In  iKsl  HnttherCliarles  Francis,  who  had  successfully  governed  the  schtM>l  through 
a  trying;  |HTi(Ml  extending  o%'er  fifteen  sucveasive  yearh,  in  the  connie  of  which  time 
it  watt  fully  transformed  and  chartered  as  a  ntllegc  during  bin  administration,  was 
siKitiilifl  by  Rev.  Fran(*iri  Feith,  whose  a<lministrati%'e  qualities  hail  lieen  satinfac- 
tofily  pn»vcn  during  his  directonhip  at  Kt.  Mary's  College,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Rev. 
Kt'ith'fi  itin'<*r  waK  (wpM-iaiiy  charMierisetl  by  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welUtieing 
of  th4*  fiK-iilty  ami  pupils.  His  unobtrusive  lalM>is,  affability,  and  gentlenem  of  man- 
niT  ^Miii«*il  him  the  esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  his  laborn  brought 
him  ill « iiiita«'t.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  movement  to  transfer  the 
ImanliiiL'  «li>}4irtment  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  began  to  receive  serious  consideration. 
Sitiiati-il  in  tin*  tvnter  of  the  city,  St  Mary's  was  now  becoming  surrounded  by  laige 
(iliiiti  ^:  tli«*  annoyances  and  distrartionB  incident  to  a  thriving  metropolis  were 
HtTioii.])  !ilt:  the  atTommodations  in  the  buildings  an<l  on  the  premises  were  inaile- 
•iuai«-,  aii«l  lifUfe  it  was  deemeil  opportune  to  erect  a  new  iMisniing  school.  The 
iii«i\«-tii«'iit  Mlit4iim^l  an  additional  impetus  when  the  Very  R4*v.  1^.  Keck  U'vame  pn>- 
vim  ial  i >f  till*  Umtheisof  !klary  In  America.  His  practitml  knowle«lge  of  an*hltectaro 
an  1  tiriah<if«  qualified  him  to  undertake  this  work,  which,  in  bin  haiKls  and  umler 
lii«  |4TMiiuil  direction,  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  I Mianling  school  ci>nmiensurate 
in  pniiHirtion  ami  (xnnpleteneaH  with  the  best  modem  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
Statt- 

In  ivrj  till*  liiiTan*hv  of  the  rnit«*i|  Stat«-**  divide* I  to  have  an  eilmvtional  t-xliibit 
ai  tilt-  W.irM**  (\»lnmbiaii  Kx|HiHitiim  U*  hIimw  what  tin*  (^atholicfi  in  thiHi-imntry  an* 

•  1  >.rij  I'T  tiinfatiMti.  Tli«*  iiiHtiliitiMMo  <>f  tli«'  Hrothcra  of  Mary  thnni»;hoiit  the  States 
rt^|->n<it-l  ^'<'ni*nMi!«ly  to  tin*  inxitation  t«»  iin*|ian»  HjHvimfiiH  of  Hi*h«N>l  work  for  tin* 
I  xi.ii'it.  Pn-vioun  to  iliir«  St.  MaryV  rollitri*  ha<l  i»btaim*«l  diplomas  ami  Hilv(*ran<l 
iS^>\'\  OH-ilal-  f'<r  tli«*  «*xi*«-lli*Ti(-i*  of  H'liool  work  fxhibit^il  at  mon*  than  a  do»*n  State 
an>l  iitti-rn.itional  fain*  lieM  at  San  .\ntonio.  An  vlaUinite  exhibit  waK  now  pn*- 
|iitn-l  ;in<l  >^  i:t  to  tilt*  KHiit  t'XfMwiition.  Ill  fliii*  tim«*  the  cluvring  news  arnveil  tliat 
>t  \!.irv'«  r..lliv<*  was  awanlcNl  a  iliploma  ami  gi»l«l  me«lal  by  th«*  tlirtN'ton*  of  the 
W   riii'-  I  .r.r  for  tli«*  (p-m-ml  cxtvllfmv  of  its  exhibit. 

l:*-\  I  ;iTh*r  Ffitli,  who  hail  untiringly  lalioreil  for  tlieas(vndem*y  of  St.  MaryV, 
aii-1  *--i-->  Lilly  f«>r  tli«*  rniiion  i»f  the  new  lx«nlini;H«*biM>I.  wax  not  ib^j^imil  to  wit- 
til.,  r),.    •  oinpU'tioti  of  the  latter.     In  July,  1H!I.X  In*  n*«vivt*il  hi*<  aii|»oiiitUM*nt  :l*« 

•  lit;  :.i  '.  i  St.  I^tiiifi  Collfv.  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Inlands,  and  on  tin*  follouim; 
\>:jv-T  JJ  }i«*  !«iilf  adifii  to  hi«  U'lovt^l  oimmunity  and  rberi^liitl  frifudn  in  San 
\!i».-  .    *    .iwaii  a  fmtfnial  wili-onic  by  his  ronfn'H-**  im  tlu*  farnliHtant  I'acitic      On 

Tl.>  •    •  r:::.«r  <-f  the  Kinn*  day  irntiiml  man  brok«*n  f«ir  the  en'«*tion  of  St.  Iahu**  <'o|- 
!•  u"      1  f  r\t-l  of  St.  Mar>'f. 

Vr  T'  ■  .'  ......f  ih«>  M**«*if>M  ill  .Inm*.  I'^'.M.  tin*  iHwnien*  ba*b*  final  farewell  to  old 

«.'  \i  1' .  .  :«.  :t  h;l*  tlii*n  kii<>%iii  that  tin*  m-w  St.  l>Mii*i  r<i||fgi*  would  U*  n*ady  for 
...   .    .      .  .«*  Mil*  ••|«'tiiiiir  of  th**  ni'Xt  i>«-«i«in.     Hrothrr  John  Wolf  wa^  a|t|N»inte(| 

;  • .   .T  ..f  !^.'  iif^ft    in-tiliiti'iii.  U-iii;:  •ii«f«i'«b'«l  at  St.  Mary'n.  whii-h  n«»w 

U.  -  •  I  ..  .>h-'-l  i>M  luMVi  l\.  by  ltniih«*r  .bihn  llumtilfr,  who  bad  li«*«*n  i*on- 
iii-i  :.•!  *.'.i.  f  i.f  •■-liiMjl  f>>r  wvvral  y«-ar»  ai*  t*-arbi-r  t»f  the  gnMluating  claw*. 
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At  present  8t.  Mary*8  condsts  of  nine  clawief*,  repreeentinf^  primary,  grammar,  (com- 
mercial, and  graduating  departmentn.  The  instnictiun  is  Iiterar>',  H(*ientific\  and 
commercial;  ancient  and  mcKlern  languagt^,  inumc,  tyiH'wnting,  pl)on(»^raphy,  and 
telegraphy  are  taught.     There  are  14  bn^thern  and  an  atten<lan(^  of  325  pupiln. 

KT.   U)l*IH   CX>LL»iK,  ^*AN    ANTOMO. 

The  erection  of  this  institution  was  prompted  })y  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Brothel's  of  Mary  to  offer  superior  educational  facilities  to  the 
youth  of  the  South,  and,  as  an  outj^rowth  of  old  St.  Mary's,  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  in  San  Antonio  since  lsr)2,  hut  was  not 
projected  as  St.  Ijouis  Collejje  till  181>8,  when  the  <*orner  stone  was 
laid  by  the  llight  Rev.  Bishop  Neraz,  and  the  school  was  opened  the 
year  following,  with  Brother  John  Wolf  as  its  first  president.  It  is 
situatcnl  1  mile  l>eyond  the  cor|K)nite  limits  of  Sjui  Antonio,  at  the 
suburban  t4*nninus  of  the  West  P^nd  Klcctric  Street  Hailwav  suffi- 
ciently  distant  from  the  city  for  <|uiet,  undisturl>ed  application  to 
study,  yet  near  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  iwlvantages  of  the  flourishing 
historic  metro|H)lis  of  the  Ijonc  Star  State. 

The  institution,  provided  with  all  modern  improvements  for  health 
and  comfort,  wcupies  a  conunanding  i)osition  on  a  plateau  150  feet 
aliove  the  city.  The  <*ollege  proiH»rty  contains  Tr>  acres  of  land, 
furnishing  ample  s|>ace  for  outdoor  exercise. 

The  aim  of  St.  Louis  College  is  to  impart  a  (hiistian  i'ducation. 
The  curriculum  comprises  a  complete  course  of  coiict^iate  studies,  a 
thorough  commercial  t mining,  ancient  an<l  modern  l:mguages,  tyjx^- 
writing,  shorthand,  telegniphy,  music,  and  art  in  all  tli<  ir  departments. 

The  attendance  is  from  all  parts  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  North. 
The  institution  has  a  caijwicity  for  l.^o  pupils,  the  ])«»rM>nnel  at  present 
consisting  of  22  brothers  and  so  }H)arders  and  day  xholars.  It  is  an 
in<*orjK)nited  institution,  having  ]H)wcr  to  ((mfcr  all  the  (h'grees  usually 
conferred  by  college^. 


M.    KI»\VM{I>'n    (nl.I.Ki.K,     M.MnS. 


Like  mo>t  of  the  pn»min<'nt  c<iucational  institution^  of  this  country 
an<l  P^uro|)e,  St.  Kdward'n  vpnmjr  from  an  hiiniMc  iM'ginniiiir.  ^md  has 
attained  a  phenomenal  growth  by  gradual  aini  natural  txpaii^ion.  It 
suwessfully  tilled  a  want  an<l  ha>  U»en  apprcriatc<l  a<*cor(liii«:l\ .  The 
aim  of  the  institutnm  from  the  >tart  was  >iinplc  and  pra<-tual.  t(»  give 
students  a  thorough  business  and  monil  training,  to  form  their  char- 
acter, to  develop  a  well-lmlani'^'d  mind  in  a  .sound  ImkIv;  in  a  word,  to 
prepan*  them  foi  success  in  life  and  to  make  them  Christian  gentlemen. 

The  college  was  founded  and  conducteil  by  memlM»rs  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross  fn>m  the  Cniversity  of  Notre  I>jime,  Indi- 
ana. \  small  s<*hool,  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Daniel  .1.  Spillard,  was  opened  in  188L  at  the  instan(M»  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Doyle,  owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  si*hoolhousc  was  built. 


GHUBCH    AND   PRIVATE    ENTERPRI8E8.  Ill 

At  present  St.  Mary'8  connsts  of  nine  daweii,  ivprc«enting  primary,  grammar,  (*om- 
mereial,  aiul  graduating  departments.  The  inntniction  is  literary,  ncientitic,  and 
commercial;  ancient  and  mo<lern  languages,  niuHio,  tyjH»writing,  i>hnnt>graphy,  and 
telegraphy  are  taught.     There  are  14  hrothern  and  an  attendance  of  825  pupils. 

KT.   LOUIH  iX)LLB(}K,  HA.V    ANTt)N10. 

The  erection  of  this  institution  was  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Brothers  of  Mary  to  offer  sujHM'ior  ediu'ational  facilities  to  the 
youth  of  the  South,  and,  as  an  outjjrowth  of  old  St.  Mary's,  it  has 
been  in  successful  ojx^ration  in  San  Antonio  since  1852,  hut  was  not 
projected  as  St.  Ijouis  College  till  1S1>8,  when  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  by  the  llig^ht  R4»v.  Bishop  Xeraz,  and  the  scIkm)!  was  opened  the 
year  following,  with  Brother  John  Wolf  as  its  first  president.  It  in 
situateil  1  mile  l>eyond  the  cor|)onite  limits  of  San  Antonio,  at  the 
suburlmn  ti^rminus  of  the  West  P^nd  Klectric  Street  Hailwav  suffi- 
ciently  distant  from  the  city  ft)r  <|uiet,  undisturUMl  application  to 
study,  yet  near  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  mlvantages  of  the  flourishing 
historic  metrojHdis  of  the  I^one  Star  State. 

The  instituticm,  provided  with  all  modern  improvements  for  health 
and  comfort,  oc<nipies  a  connnanding  iK)sition  on  a  plateau  150  feet 
above  the  city.  The  collegia  projK^rty  contains  75  lu-res  of  land, 
furnishing  ample  space  for  outd<K)r  exercise. 

The  aim  of  St.  Louis  College  is  to  impart  a  Christian  edu«ation. 
The  curriculum  comprises  a  complete  course  of  collc«fiate  studies,  a 
thorough  commercial  training,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  tyjx^- 
writing,  shorthand,  telegniphy,  music,  and  art  in  all  th<  ir  departments. 

The  attendance  is  from  all  parts  of  Texas.  Mexico,  and  the  North. 
The  in.stitution  has  a  cajmcity  for  150  pupils,  the  ])«M*M>iuiel  at  pn»sent 
consi.sting  of  22  brothers  and  so  lH)arders  and  day  scholars.  It  is  an 
ini'oqwrated  institution,  having  ]M)w«'r  to  confer  all  tin*  <legre«»s  usually 
confernul  by  <*ollege>. 

si.    KI>\V\KI>'s    <n|.|.K«;K,     MsTIN. 

Like  mo>t  of  the  prominent  c(lu(*ational  institution^  of  ihis  country 
an<l  P^uro|H\  St.  PMward's  >pning  from  an  lunnblc  ^«•ginl^nlJ^^  and  has 
attained  a  phenomenal  growth  by  gradual  an<l  natural  expansion.  It 
successfully  tilliHl  a  want  an<l  ha>  lK»en  appreciated  accordingly.  I'he 
aim  of  the  institution  from  the  >tart  wa.s  simple  an<i  practual.  to  give 
students  a  thonmgh  business  and  moral  training,  to  form  their  char- 
acter, to  develop  a  well-lialanced  mind  in  a  s<»und  ImxIv;  in  a  w»)rd.  to 
prepan*  them  foi  success  in  life  and  to  make  them  Christian  gentlemen. 

The  college  was  foundinl  and  condmted  by  memU^rs  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross  fnmi  the  Cniversity  of  Notre  I>}ime.  Indi- 
ana. A  small  s<*hool,  which  was  placetl  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Spillard,  was  opened  in  1881,  at  the  instjince  of  Mr*.  Mary 
Doyle,  owner  of  the  pn)perty  on  which  the  M*hoolhou.se  was  built 
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hence  they  left  very  gradually,  and  ordinarily  from  15  to  25,  living  in  distant  parts 
of  the  State  or  Mexico,  were  retained  at  the  school  during  vacation. 

In  1877,  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  having  reached  the 
"Alamo  City,"  the  influence  of  the  improvement  in  travel  was  soon  felt  at  the  school 
by  an  increased  influx  of  boarding  pupils.  Intercourse  with  the  mother  house,  in 
Ohio,  also  became  more  frequent.  A  number  of  brothers  were  regularly  sent  to  the 
North  for  the  annual  retreat;  others  came  to  replace  these,  and  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  school  by  contact  with  Northern  customs  and  methods  soon  became  evident. 
The  inspector  of  schools,  who  heretofore  came  to  San  Antonio  at  intervals  of  several 
years  only,  was  now  enabled  to  make  annual  visits. 

In  1881  Brother  Charles  Francis,  who  had  successfully  governed  the  school  through 
a  trying  period  extending  over  fifteen  successive  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
it  was  fully  transformed  and  chartered  as  a  college  during  his  administration,  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  Feith,  whose  administrative  qualities  had  been  satisfac- 
torily proven  during  his  directorship  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Rev. 
Feith's  career  was  especially  characterized  by  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  well-being 
of  the  faculty  and  pupils.  His  unobtrusive  labors,  affability,  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner gained  him  the  esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  his  labors  brought 
him  in  contact.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  movement  to  transfer  the 
boarding  department  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  began  to  receive  serious  consideration. 
Situated  in  the  center  of  the  city,  St.  Mary's  was  now  becoming  surrounded  by  large 
edifices;  the  annoyances  and  distractions  incident  to  a  thriving  metropolis  were 
seriously  felt;  the  accommodations  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  premises  were  inade- 
quate, and  hence  it  was  deemed  opportune  to  erect  a  new  boarding  school.  The 
movement  obtained  an  additional  impetus  when  the  Very  Rev.  L.  Beck  became  pro- 
vincial of  the  Brothers  of  Mary  in  America.  His  practical  knowledge  of  architecture 
and  finances  qualified  him  to  undertake  this  work,  which,  in  his  hands  and  under 
his  personal  direction,  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  boarding  school  commensurate 
in  proportion  and  completeness  with  the  best  modem  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
State. 

In  1892  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  decided  to  have  an  educational  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  show  what  the  Catholics  in  this  country  are 
doing  for  education.  The  institutions  of  the  Brothers  of  Mary  throughout  the  States 
responded  generously  to  the  invitation  to  prepare  specimens  of  school  work  for  tlie 
exhibit.  Previous  to  this  St.  Mary's  College  had  obtained  diplomas  and  silver  and 
gold  medals  for  the  excellence  of  school  work  exhibited  at  more  than  a  dozen  State 
and  international  fairs  held  at  San  Antonio.  An  elaborate  exhibit  was  now  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  great  exposition.  In  due  time  the  cheering  news  arrived  that 
St.  Mary's  College  was  awarded  a  diploma  and  gold  medal  by  the  directors  of  the 
World's  Fair  for  the  general  excellence  of  its  exhibit. 

Rev.  Father  Feith,  who  had  untiringly  labored  for  the  ascendency  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  especially  for  the  erection  of  the  new  boarding  school,  was  not  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  the  latter.  In  July,  1893,  he  received  his  appointment  as 
chaplain  of  St.  Louis  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on  the  following 
August  22  he  bade  adieu  to  his  beloved  community  and  cherished  friends  in  San 
Antonio  to  await  a  fraternal  welcome  by  his  confreres  on  the  far-distant  Pacific.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege— a  harvest  of  St.  Mary's. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1894,  the  boarders  bade  final  farewell  to  old 
St.  Mary's,  as  it  was  then  known  that  the  new  St.  Louis  College  would  be  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  Brother  John  Wolf  was  appointed 
first  president  of  the  new  institution,  being  succeeded  at  St.  Mary's,  which  now 
became  a  day  school  exclusively,  by  Brother  John  Bumeder,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  several  years  as  teacher  of  the  graduating  class. 
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Ill  her  will  Mfh,  Doyle  heqtteathpd  aI>oiit  4iXI)M'res  of  land  on  condi- 
tion that  a  college  tw  eret-tMl  and  kept  open  on  that  propei-ti-  or  oa  tbB 
ICM)  acres  ndjuinin^,  and  the  latt«i'  uwopdingly  was  pui-dui««>d  iw  lbf 
site  for  the  I'olle^e-  at  $.5(1  an  aom. 

TIic  att<>ndanft>  of  sti"lfiiU  (rradually  inort^HMil,  and  in  istvi  and 
1S84  the  liiiildiiigtt  were  eiitarift'd  by  the  Hev.  V.  J.  Franoiscus,  wbo 
succeeded  Itev.  Kather  Spillurd  in  tin-  munatiTcuient  of  tJip  ncfaool.  ii 
1885  a  colk'go  (-barter  watt  granted  by  the  lefiiHlatiire  CDi|Kiw«ri w  Sl 
Edward's  OiUegu  t«  confer  di-Krees  in  arU.  Utflrature,  <ioicDc«,  uh) 
lctt4-r<4,  and  in  lum  the  K<.-v.  1'.  .).  Hurt)),  C.  S.  C.  (>tinc«  Bisluf 
Hurth),  who  until  then  hud  iK'en  riw-prosidviit  and  director  of  KtudlM. 
Bucceoded  Kev.  Fathe.r  FranciHt-Uf*  as  j  ■eaident,  witii  Kev.  .I)>hn  R, 
Scheier.  (.'.  S.  C,  an  vice-president  and  irefwt  of  dWipline.  and  the 
Ki'v.  WiHiaiii  Ollinert,  C  S.  C,  a»  dire  :or  of  .■•tudie». 

I>uriii(j  ihe  tirst  year  of  Kcv.  Fath  r  Hurth's  maiiaKrim'iit  liici 
uttendanei'  wan  nearly  doubled,  and  in  LS8G-87  the.  t>uildin{;  win,  ao 
irowded  in  every  department  tlmt  Ihu  letnl  of  increaMti  spnci>  nnd 
iiccoinniodiitioiin  was  ui^ntly  felt.  A  ir^r  and  inorv  c>uiniiMMlii(it» 
college  buildinir  *"*  dwimid  a  ntK-usKily,  and  in  SepteRiher,  l*v*.  tl)i> 
t-orner  stone  of  the  pre^'ut  splendid  inai  i  hnildinif  of  thv  eolle^'i*  wn.-^ 
laid  witli  inipn-ssivi-  (M^^rernonies.  Anic  ig  thoM  in  atlfml»iH-f  were 
Governor  Roua  and  family.  State  Treasurer  Fnuicix  E.  l<ult)wi-k,  the 
Hon.  .lohii  M.  Moon',  wcivtary  of  8tatt.'.  imdlRftny  other  rivil  (unc- 
tiunurie.-  mrd  diattiiguisliod  visitors.  The  lion,  .Tobn  M.  Moon>  deliv- 
ere<)  the  oration  of  the  day.  In  Oetob'T.  ISKlt.  the  tHitldmg  vra» 
eoniplele  and  r»«dy  for  we»pMn<7,  and  the  dedicalorj*  (MirenwHiif'n  took 
pill >n  the  HHh  of  Otolicr,  tliftt  year,  witii  addrt>«tM  hy  Ri-v,  Pres- 
ident Hurth.  Ex>Oovcrnor  Lubliock,  and  Mr.  C'lareuee  H.  Miller,  of 
iIk'  All-tin  iMr. 

'Ilif  ni-w  lidihlinK  is  of  white  limestone,  broken  asbter,  four  stuHtut 
hij:li,  Willi  ilatMl  roof.  The  style  i»  rnojleni  (.iolhie.  Two  wintr*.  t 
ri;.'ht  iin<r|(^  with  the  renter  buildiu}f,  and  a  pmjoetinjf  eeiitml  tower 
for  th<-  main  ntairway,  ^ivc  t)i«  gvneml  outlinu  of  the  letter  t.  The 
ceiiti-id  building,  I.SO  fret  Utag  Iiy  <W  feet  wide,  with  the  wiii^  85  by 
r>o.  ;riv<'  :t  total  fnitilll|^  of  2S0  feet  and  u  depth  of  H4  feet,  and,  as 
lately  eonipleiMl.  raat  C^S.^HIO. 

Other   improrcnnnti*  have  tieon  i^radunlly   inlro<lu<ied  in  cirouin- 
j-tan.  e-  [tfrmilUxL     Not  withstand  injf  the  liuancial  strinfremy  during 
the  {Ni't  yearn,  an  artctian  well  ban  Iteou  Itored  (2,053  tv«t  in  depth);  A 
(rymiiii-iiinj  halt.  l"oby  4"  fi»et,  ami  tivo  •.torie*  high.  hiiHlH'<'n  ere  "  ^" 
rompK'ii-  M^fi  of  pbyttical  and  chemical  Rppnmtu-i  have  been  pti. 
two  niiding  roomM  have  been  net  apart  and  furnished  for  the  usi 
(III-  KiiidinLo;  the  entirv  main  building  bait  been  heated  by  steam,  Bi 
plied  with  water  from  Uw  arteuan  well,  and  furnished  through) 
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In  \\oT  will  Mrs.  IVnlo  iKMiueathod  Hhoiit  4<^  acres  of  land  on  cona- 
tion that  a  collojTi'  *>**  on'ctod  and  kept  open  on  that  property  or  on  the 
lnna«n'>  a<ljoinin<^,  and  the  latter  aeeordingh'  was  purohascd  R8  the 
site  for  thr  r()lle<rt»  at  Jt^")n  an  aere. 

rhc  attt'ndance  of  students  ^nidiially  increased,  and  in  1888  and 
1.SS4  thr  l»uildintrs  were  enlarj^ed  !)y  the  Rev,  1\  J.  Francisciu,  who 
siK-ttM'tlrd  Kcv.  Father  Spillard  in  the  nmna^ement  of  the  sohool.  In 
l-sN.'.  a  <olleiri'  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  empowering  St 
Ivlward^  Collect*  to  confer  degrees  in  aiis,  literature,  science,  anJ 
letter^,  and  in  l.vs«'»  the  Uev.  P.  fF.  Ilurth,  C  S.  C  (since  Bishop 
Ilurthi.  who  until  then  had  lN'i*n  vice-president  and  director  of  htudies  ! 
>ur«e<M|.Ml  Kev.  Father  Fnin<*iscus  as  ])resident,  with  Rev.  John  R  | 
Shrirr,  ('.  S.  ('..  as  vice-president  and  prefect  of  dis(*iplino,  and  the 
Ui'V.  Wiliiain  ( )lInM*rt,  ('.  S.  C,  as  director  of  studies. 

hilling  tlie  tirst   year  of   Kev.   Father  Ilurtirs  management   the 
attriMlant'f  wa>  n<*arly  douhlcd.  and  in   I.ss<>-ST  the  building  wati  so 
I  ritudiil   in  cvrry  d«']>artnietit  that  the  need  of  increase<l  space  and 
:iri-i»niin<><lati«»n<^  \va^  urgently  felt.     A  larger  and  more  commodious 
(•••liiLTt-  iMiiiding  wa>  «leenied  a  tu'cosity.  and  in  St^ptomlier,  1888,  the 
(onur  "toin*  of  tin*  promt  splen<iid  main  building  of  the  college  was 
l:iil  with  inipri'^nivr  4'erenioni4*>.     Among  those  in  attendance  were 
(inM-iiiiir  Uu^N  iind  familv.  State  Tn^asurer  Francis  K.  LAibbock,  the 
Iltiii.  .biliii  M.  M4Nir<',  MM-retarv  of  Statt',  and  manv  other  civil  func- 
ti>*it:ii^--  :irid  d I •«tin«rn lulled  vi>itor<«.     Tht*  lion.  *Fohn  M.  Moore  deliv- 
ii'i   i    iht    •nation    <if    tin*  day.      In  Ortobcr,    l.>v.».   the  building   was 
I  •>iii|ili  !••  :tihl  ri'ad\  for  iHf-npinry.  and  tlie  dtMJieatory  ceremonies  took 
|il:i  .    ill  I  In-  !«"tli  of  ( >«tolHT.  that  yi'iiW  with  a4lilre'»-es  by  Uoy.  Pres- 
il<  :it  I!<:iih.  K\  <  M»\erii«i|-  LiihlNM-k.  and   Mr.  ( Man>n('<>  II.  Miller,  of 
I:.'     \..-l  ill  '»al'. 

1  :•  ii' w  'itiildinL'' i^  of  wliitr  lini<*^toiii>.  Iiri»krii  ashler,  four  stories 
h  jf:.  \\  ih  -lat.'il  roof.  TIh' '.tyh'  !«*  rno'h'i  n  <  iollih-.  Two  wing.«*,  at 
:  .f:t  iiijl.  -  uitli  till'  ri'iit«'r  building,  and  a  pr<»j«Mtiiig  t'cntnil  tower 
:'■•■  *:•   !ii:iiii  -i;iir\\a\,  tri\«*  thi*  trmiral  i>utlinr  <»f  thr  letti*r  E.     The 

I.  ;  I:  .'  liiilliUL',  1  "^o  f,.|.|  JDUg  \t\  »;»;  f«'rl  wide,  with  tlie  wings  S5  by 
.•'._'■•  .  t«ilal  fr« intagi'  **f  i'**o  fiM-t  and  :i  «|i'pth  of  ^l  fret,  ami,  as 
!  it-  ■■.   ■    M.iihti-d.  iii^t  ><*»;,jMMi 

<M  .  !ii|iiii\  I  iiii-nt»  ha\t'  )M'«'n  gmduallN  intioilurrd  a«,  circum- 
-r  .  .  ;••  :  initti'il.  N«'t  w  ith'^taiidln-/  tin  linaii'iMl  -^iringi-nty  <luring 
li;.  ji-:  -  II'.  an  ;ii  ti-i:in  \\<-ll  ha-  ^M-ni  Imri-.i  <l*.o;,:;  frrt  in  d«*pth);  a 
„'■.»;  ■  I  ::.  !i:ili.  |'»"'i\  1« •  ffi-t.  aful  t u o  •.ti»rii-^  high,  ha**  bcM-n  i-rei'ted; 
•  '  ;  ■  ■  -'^^  "f  |>h\-i«-al  and  t'h<*niii'al  appriintu^  ha\r  l)ii>n  put  in: 
!•.■■■  1  :  i!,:  i-.Mini*  li:i\«"  Imm  u  ..«'t  :i|»:irt  and  fiirni-lu'd  tor  tin- um»  of 
I'  ■'  .  ■.  !.T-.  thf  •  nliif  main  buihiini:  ha-  Imm-h  ln-utfil  by  -Ifam.  ^up- 
I'i  •       .\   fr^   \\:il»r  from  th**  art«*^ian  wril.  un«l   furni<>hed   thi-i>ughout 
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In  her  will  Mrs.  Doyle  bequeathed  about  400  acres  of  land  on  condi- 
tion that  a  college  be  erected  and  kept  open  on  that  property  or  on  the 
100  acres  adjoining,  and  the  latter  accordingly  was  purchased  as  the 
site  for  the  college  at  $50  an  acre. 

The  attendance  of  students  gradually  increased,  and  in  1883  and 

1884  the  buildings  were  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Franciscus,  who 
succeeded  Rev.  Father  Spillard  in  the  management  of  the  school.     In 

1885  a  college  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  empowering  St. 
Edward's  College  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  literature,  science,  and 
letters,  and  in  1886  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hurth,  C.  S.  C.  (since  Bishop 
Hurth),  who  until  then  had  been  vice-president  and  director  of  studies, 
succeeded  Rev.  Father  Franciscus  as  president,  with  Rev.  John  B. 
Scheier,  C.  S.  C,  as  vice-president  and  prefect  of  discipline,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Ollmert,  C.  S.  C,  as  director  of  studies. 

During  the  first  year  of  Rev.  Father  Hurth's  management  the 
attendance  was  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1886-87  the  building  was  so 
crowded  in  every  department  that  the  need  of  increased  space  and 
accommodations  was  urgently  felt.  A  larger  and  more  commodious 
college  building  was  deemed  a  necessity,  and  in  September,  18S8,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  present  splendid  main  building  of  the  college  was 
laid  with  impressive  ceremonies.  Among  those  in  attendance*  were 
Governor  Ross  and  family,  State  Treasurer  Francis  E.  I^ubbock,  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Moore,  secretary"  of  State,  and  many  other  civil  func- 
tionaries and  distinguished  visitors.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Moore  deliv- 
ered the  oration  of  the  day.  In  October,  1889,  the  building  was 
complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  October,  that  year,  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Pres- 
ident Hurth,  Ex-Governor  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Miller,  of 
the  Austin  bar. 

The  new  building  is  of  white  limestone,  broken  ashler,  four  stories 
high,  with  slated  roof.  The  style  is  modern  Gothic.  Two  wings,  at 
right  angles  with  the  center  building,  and  a  projecting  central  tower 
for  the  main  stairway,  give  the  general  outline  of  the  letter  E.  The 
central  building,  180  feet  long  by  66  feet  wide,  with  the  wings  85  by 
'  50,  give  a  total  frontage  of  280  feet  and  a  depth  of  84  feet,  and,  as 
lately  completed,  cost  $85,000. 

Other  improvements  have  been  gi*adually  introduced  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  stringency  during 
the  past  years,  an  artesian  well  has  been  bored  (2,053  feet  in  depth);  a 
gymnasium  hall,  100  by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected; 
complete  sets  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  have  been  put  in; 
two  reading  rooms  have  been  set  apart  and  furnished  for  the  use  of 
the  students;  the  entire  main  building  has  been  heated  by  steam,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  artesian  well,  and  furnished  throughout 
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with  electric  lights.  An  exhibition  hall,  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  high,  was  erected  last  year,  entirely  through  the  generous 
donations  of  kind  friends,  who  come  in  great  number  to  the  college 
entertainments. 

The  mineral  water  from  the  artesian  welU  which  was  provided  at  an 
expense  of  $12,000,  has  been  utilized  by  the  construction  of  a  natato* 
rium  42  by  23  feeU  in  addition  to  the  Imthrooms,  which  are  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  of  the  well  is  potable,  and  as 
analyzed,  contains  only  forty -seven  one-hundrcdths  of  a  grain  of  insol- 
uble residue  to  the  gallon — an  ideally  pure  water,  with  therapeutic 
qualities  superior  to  most  of  the  mineral  wells  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

In  1895,  the  able  and  highly  esteemed  president  of  St.  Edwards  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hurth,  during  whase  management  the  college 
had  made  such  rapid  progress  and  witnessed  so  many  improvements — 
the  attendance  having  gradually  increased  from  40  to  225  students — 
was  called  to  another  and  higher  field  of  labor  as  Bishop  of  Dacca,  in 
Eastern  Bengal.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Murphy,  C.  S.  C, 
for  one  term,  followed  by  the  present  incumlient,  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Klein, 
C.  S.  C,  in  September,  1895.  During  Rev.  Father  Klein^s  adminis- 
tration a  large  and  handsome  addition  has  l>een  made  to  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  college  at  a  cost  of  $25,0(.K);  an  exhibition  hall  was  built;  a 
gymnasium  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  minor  improvements  have 
been  made. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  college,  including  the  grounds  and 
main  building,  is  about  $150,000. 

URHrLINE   ACADEMY,  GALVBHTON. 

This  institution,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Texas,  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  of  New  Orleans,  January  19, 
1847,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  (ialveston,  and  chartered  under  the  title  of  ''Ursuline 
Academy.'^  It  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas, 
and  during  the  past  half  a  century  has  sent  thousands  of  young  maidens 
from  its  portals,  and  many  a  bright  home  throughout  the  country 
attests  the  influence  and  proficiency  of  its  teachers. 

The  course  of  study,  c*ommencing  in  the  junior  department  with  a 
kindergarten,  and  concluding  in  the  senior  with  the  highest  branches 
of  a  collegiate  course,  is  systematic  and  thorough,  embracing  all  that 
could  l>e  desired  for  the  highest  culture.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  departments,  and  each  department  is  subdivided  into  first  and 
second  sections.  The  grading  of  the  several  classes  receives  careful 
attention,  and  the  pupils  are  placed  and  promoted  according  to  progress 
and  ability. 
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with  electric  lights.  An  exhibition  hall,  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  high,  was  erected  last  year,  entirely  through  the  generous 
donations  of  kind  friends,  who  come  in  great  number  to  the  college 
entertainments. 

The  mineral  water  from  the  artesian  well,  which  was  provided  at  an 
expense  of  $12,000,  has  been  utilized  by  the  construction  of  a  natato- 
rium  42  by  23  feet,  in  addition  to  the  buthrooms,  which  are  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  of  the  well  is  potable,  and  as 
analyzed,  contains  onl}'  forty-seven  one-hundredths  of  u  grain  of  insol- 
uble residue  to  the  gallon — an  ideally  pure  water,  with  therapeutic 
qualities  superior  to  most  of  the  mineral  wells  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

In  1895,  the  able  and  highly  esteemed  president  of  St.  Edwards  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hurth,  during  whose  management  the  college 
had  made  such  rapid  progress  and  witnessed  so  many  improvements — 
the  attendance  having  gradually  increased  from  40  to  225  students — 
was  called  to  another  and  higher  field  of  labor  as  Bishop  of  Dacca,  in 
Eastern  Ifengal.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E,  P.  Murphy,  C.  S.  C, 
for  one  term,  followed  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Klein, 
C.  S.  C,  in  September,  1895.  During  Rev.  Father  Klein's  adminis- 
tration a  large  and  handsome  addition  has  lyeen  made  to  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  college  at  a  cost  of  $25,(XK);  an  exhibition  hall  was  built;  a 
gymnasium  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  minor  improvements  have 
been  made. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  college,  including  the  grounds  and 
main  building,  is  about  $150,000. 

URHrUNE   ACADKMV,  OALVKSTON. 

This  institution,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Texas,  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  of  New  Orleans,  ffanuar}'  19, 
1847,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Rt.  Rev.  »I.  M.  Odin,  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  (lalveston,  and  chartered  under  the  title  of  **  Ursuline 
Academy."  It  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas, 
and  during  the  past  half  a  century  has  sent  thousands  of  young  maidens 
from  its  portals,  and  many  a  bright  home  throughout  the  country 
attests  the  influence  and  proficiency  of  its  teachers. 

The  course  of  study,  commencing  in  the  junior  department  with  a 
kindergarten,  and  concluding  in  the  senior  with  the  highest  branches 
of  a  collegiate  course,  is  systematic  and  thorough,  embracing  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  highest  culture.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  departments,  and  each  department  is  subdivided  into  first  and 
second  sections.  The  grading  of  the  several  classes  receives  careful 
attention,  and  the  pupils  are  placed  and  promoted  according  to  progress 
and  abilitv. 
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The  institution  has  never  received  endowments  but  has  occasionally 
been  favored  with  ipfts  from  friends  and  relatives  of  the  community. 
ItK  only  HourcoH  of  revenue  are  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  pupils. 

Tho  ^neral- average  of  boarding  pupils  has  remained  about  the 
sanio  for  several  years  (in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  multiplication 
of  boardinpf  srhools  in  the  vicinity)  but  the  attendance  at  the  select 
day  school  and  kindergarten  department  is  annually  augmenting. 

During  the  first  quarter  century  of  its  existence  the  convent  and 
academy  were  efficiently  presided  over  by  three  saintly  women,  who 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  viz,  Mother  8t.  Arscne  Blin, 
Mother  St.  Chantal  White,  and  Mother  St.  Pierre  Harrington.  The 
last-named  superioress  rendered  signal  service  to  the  island  city  dur- 
ing the  crucial  period  of  the  civil  war  by  converting  her  academy  into 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

During  the  past  twenty-seven  years  the  institution  has  been  most 
ably  dinH*tcd  by  three  other  noble  women  who  are  still  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  grand  cause  of  education — Mother  St 
Augustin  De  Lassaulx,  Mother  St  Agnes  McClellan,  and  Mother 
Mary  .Joseph  Dallmer.  The  present  estimable  superioress  is  Mother 
St.  Agnes  McClellan,  who  has  exercised  the  duties  of  superioress  or 
of  assistant  and  treasurer  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

UMirUNI  ACADBMT,   MAX   AMTOSflO. 

The  rr^^uline  Academy,  founded  in  1851,  in  San  Antonio,  was  the 
first  s<  hool  <>|)ene<l  in  that  city  and  the  second  in  the  State  for  the 
edut-Htioii  of  young  girls,  lioth  rich  and  poor. 

Hi^ho])  (><iiiK  when  making  his  [lastoral  visit,  saw  the  want  of  such 
an  institution  and  at  oni^  applieil  to  the  famous  old  Ursuline  Convent, 
of  Nt'w  ( )rleHns,  for  sisters.  The  community  graciously  acceded  to  his 
re<|Uf\-5t  and  s<»|fH»t<»d  for  the  new  establishment  Sister  St.  Marie 
Troiuird.  -ii|H'rion»ss,  and  Sister  St.  Antoine  Monaghan,  assistant; 
also  Si^trrs  Alexis  and  Isidore,  lay  sisters.  The  party,  accompanied 
by  Fath«»r  ('hainlMxlut,  left  New  Orleans  September  7,  1857,  and 
arrived  in  (Jalvt'ston  Septeml>er  10. 

They  wrn»  HN-eived  with  o|M»n  arms  by  their  sisters  of  that  city, 
wlio  fnd«»:ivorr(l  hy  their  atfe<*tionate  attentions  to  make  them  forget 
the  |x»\«'rty  of  their  surroundings,  and,  notwithstanding  the  struggling 
ron«lition  of  the  ronununity.  it  had  the  generosity  to  cede  three  of  its 
meniU»r-  Si«*ter  St.  Mary  Winship,  Sister  St.  Angela  Noyer,  and  Sis- 
ter St.    Antfii'^tin   Melt4)n.     .\fter  a  short  stav  of  twentv-four  hours 

»  » 

the  tniv«l»'r-  :i;:ain  ^M^t  out,  ae(*ompanied  this  time  by  Father  Duluiis, 
th»*  jKiri-h  pri«*«*t  of  (  a^-troville,  who  had  come  to  (ialveston  to  take 
th«'  -i^t«T-i  tM  Sm  Antonio. 

Th*'  j«Mirn»*y  l»y  ^tage  wa>  a  fatiguing  and  painful  one,  indeed;  and 
tli't-**-  \n}|(i  iiKike  it  at  the  pretK^ut  day,  with  all  modern  appliances  of 
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travel,  can  not  realize  what  it  was  in  1851.  The  party  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  encountt*red  a  fearful  stomi,  which  obliged  them 
to  leave  the  stage  and  take  shelter  in  a  poor  hut  on  the  roadside.  The 
owner^  a  good  old  woman,  had  the  charity  to  dry  their  habits  and  to 
hang  a  quilt  at  the  entrance,  for  there  was  no  door.  The  storm  hav- 
ing abated,  the}'  resumed  their  journey,  and  the  thought  of  soon  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination  helped  them  to  ]>ear  its  hardships,  which  were 
many  and  great.  At  hist,  after  much  rough  riding,  borne  with  hihir- 
ity,  they  arrived  at  San  Antonio  at  10.30  p.  m.  Septemlx»r  14,  and 
took  possiession  of  their  house  by  moonlight.  The  house  hiul  Imhmi 
purchased  for  them  by  Bishop  Odin.  It  could  not  have  been  i)oorer 
nor  smaller,  and  though  pre])ared  for  privations,  those  which  awaited 
them  surpassed  any  they  could  have  imagined. 

Overcome  b}'^  fatigue  and  ftunished  with  thirst,  they  rejoiced  that 
they  had  arrived  at  night,  thinking  they  could  rest;  but  all  thought  of 
repose  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  chamber  which  was  to  s(»rve  as  a 
dormitory.  It  was  wanting  in  everytliing  exce])t  spiders  and  scorpions, 
and  of  these  there  was  no  scarcity.  The  former  had  festooned  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  their  webs,  while  the  latter,  jls  if  resenting  the 
intrusion,  were  running  al>out  in  every  direction. 

AU  sorely  besetting  discomfitures  were  finally  overcome,  mainly 
through  the  good  oflices  of  Father  Dubuis,  whose  purse,  time,  and 
energies  were  most  faithfully  devoted  to  the  work,  and  on  tlie  ;^1  of 
November  every  room  in  the  convent  was  crowded  with  pupils,  the 
Misses  Meade,  daughters  of  Genenil  Meade,  l>eing  among  the  first 
received,  followed  by  others  of  prominent  American  and  Mexican 
parentage.  Among  the  hitter  were  the  daughters  of  ( rovernor  Madero, 
the  Misses  Carvajal,  daughters  of  (reneral  Carvajal,  of  Revolutionary 
fame;  the  Misses  Flores,  Delavigne,  and  (rarcia.  At  a  later  jH^riod  the 
daughters  of  Senator  C'anales,  of  Minister  Ramos,  and  of  Don  Augustin 
Ballesteros,  a  wealthy  Sjwniard,  whose  eldest  daughter  is  the  present 
Manjuesa  del  Valle  de  la  Colina,  and  who,  from  h(T  far-off  home  in 
theSimnish  capital,  still  rememlw^rs  with  affection  her  rcljiricms  teachers 
in  San  Antonio. 

During  the  war  the  sisters  had  3?U,<hh)  in  Confederate  money,  which 
sum  comprised  all  their  fortune  and  was  the  re>ult  of  year*-  of  eronomy 
and  sacrifice.  All  would  have  been  lo>t  but  for  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Madero,  late  governor  of  SiUtill<K  he  tiH»k  the  money.  dis|>osed  nf  it 
most  advantageously,  and  supplied  the  >isters  and  pupiU  with  ««mi- 
modities  from  Mexico,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  the  l»ailance 
in  sound  money,  with  an  additional  ^2W  from  his  own  jMnket. 

As  the  attendance  increased  a  new  building  b(»eame  necessary,  and 
in  SeptemlHT,  IStjrt,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  >paciou^  and  com- 
modious structure  was  laid  by  Bishop  I)ubui>.  In  .hinuary  f(»llowing 
he  laid  the  fir^t  stone  of  the  new  cha|x>l;  and  finally,  through  the  efforts 
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of  the  chaplain,  the  late  Rev.  E.  M.  Buffanl,  who  not  only  directed 
the  workmen,  but  assisted  them  with  his  own  hands,  the  at-ndemy  and 
chapel  were  finished  at  a  coat  of  $50,0<H).  The  entire  proi)ei'ty  of  the 
convent  may  he  estimated  at  a  value  of  nhout  S"200.000, 

III  IhS'i  the  institution  wan  chartered  under  the  title  of  "The  Ursu- 
line  Academy,"  with  power  to  confer  diplomas.  The  same  year,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Nevaz,  the  sisters  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  six  bishops  and  fifty  priests — an  event  unprcee- 
dentetl  in  the  annals  of  any  other  convent  in  Texas.  In  189*i  the 
apostolic  delegate.  Cardinal  Satolli,  was  received  by  the  Ursulines  in 
their  hall,  which  was  beautifully  draped  in  the  Cardinal's  colors,  min- 
gled with  those  of  the  Pope  and  the  Union. 

Mother  Marie  Trauard,  the  foundress  and  first  superior,  d'leA  in  1866, 
after  a  life  adorned  with  every  Christian  and  religious  virtue.  She 
was  succeeded  in  her  charge  as  superior  by  Mother  M.  Eulalie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  New  Orleans,  who  survived  but  a  few  yeara. 
The  burden  of  superiority  next  devolved  upon  Mother  de  Chantal 
White.  Before  her  term  had  expired  she  returned  to  her  community 
in  CaTiada,  whence  she  had  come  nineteen  years  before.  Mother  M. 
Madeliono  de  laGarza  succeeded  her,  and  has  Ijeen  periodically  relieved 
in  office  by  Mother  M.  Xavier  Melton,  Mother  M.  Isabel  Wenzcl,and 
Mother  M.  Ursula  Hudson. 


This  institution  was  chartered  in  1866  and  fii-st  operated  in  1875. 
The  first  principal  was  Sister  Mary  Mildred,  C  S.  C,  and  the  incum- 
bent is  Sister  Mary  De  Pazzi,  C.  S.  C.  The  general  attendance  is 
about  250  students.  Value  of  grounds  and  buildings  $100,000,  and  of 
apparatus  and  library  $10,000.  The  school  building  is  a  very  large 
and  elegantly  furnished  .structure  erected  in  the  center  of  an  entire 
block  of  ground  and  occupying  the  most  commanding  site  in  Austin. 

SCHOOLS   rOK   COI^HED   STUDENTS. 

Texas,  like  other  States,  has  her  public  free  schools  for  the  education 
of  colored  youth,  and  besides  has  provided  Prairie  View  Normal,  near 
Hempstead,  for  the  niore  advanced  education  and  training  of  colored 
teachers,  but  has  not  yet  established  the  colore*.!  university  contem- 
plated by  the  State  constitution.  In  the  meanwhile  mis,sionary  associa- 
tions of  ^Tirious  churches  have  Iwen  actively  at  work  ever  since  the 
war  not  only  in  aiding  the  negroes  to  build  churches,  but  also  in  pro- 
viding for  them  higher  institutions  of  leaming,  for  which  the  funds 
have  come  mainly  fi'om  Northern  sources,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
flketches  here  presented.  As  a  rule,  the  colored  .schools  are  better 
attended  and  more  flourishing  where  they  have  the  immediate  advan- 
I  tage  of  a  dense  local  population  of  colored  people,  largely  as  a  matter 
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of  convenience  in  attending  the  schools,  and  because  so  many  colored 
parents  have  no  means  for  sending  their  children  from  home  to  be 
educated. 

BISHOP  COLLBGB  AT   MAB8HALL. 

This  school,  which  is  located  at  Marshall,  had  its  origin  in  1881  in 
the  practical  benevolence  of  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.  I).,  of  New  York. 
He  had  proposed  to  found  a  college  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  offered  his  gifts  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for  that  purpose.  His  death 
before  his  plan  was  executed  did  not  defeat  it,  for  his  equally  benevo- 
lent wife  soon  presented  the  society  with  $10,000  to  found  the  school. 
Dr.  Bishop^s  noble  spirit  was  shown  by  his  own  words: 

I  expect  to  stand  side  by  side  with  these  freedmen  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  I 
am  determined  to  be  prepared  for  the  meeting. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Marston,  who  was  then  the  society's  superintendent  of 
education,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  locating  the  s(*hool.  The 
money  (#5,000)  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  college  and  put  it  in  repair 
was  raised  among  the  colored  people.  Under  the  first  president.  Rev. 
S.  W.  Culver  (1881  to  1891),  a  substantial  three-storj-  brick  building 
was  erected,  costing  $16,000.  It  is  now  called  Marston  Hall,  and 
accommodates  60  boys.  He  also  built  a  four-story  brick  building. 
Bishop  Hall,  costing  $20,000,  now  used  as  a  dormitory,  accommodating 
80  girls. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Culver's  successor.  Rev.  N.  Wolver- 
ton  (1891-1898),  a  four-story  brick  school  building,  Morehouse  Hall, 
was  erected,  containing  chapel,  library,  class  rooms,  and  president's 
office,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000,  of  which  Mrs,  Bishop  gave  $10,000.  It  is 
heated  with  steam  and  is  a  ver}'  substantial  building.  President  Wol- 
verton  also  raised  funds  for  a  manual-tmining  department  and  erected 
for  it  a  substantial  three-story  brick  shop,  34  by  80  feet,  at  a  rost  of 
$4,000,  and  secured  for  it  about  $5,000  worth  of  machinery  and  tools, 
all  first  class.  The  campus  was  enlarged  to  22  acres  }»y  purchase  of 
adjacent  property,  for  which  William  A.  Cauldwell,  of  New  York, 
gave  $5,000.  This  made  $81,<XH)  invested  in  the  college  projxjrty, 
l)esides  a  laundry  building  and  a  boiler  house,  l)oth  of  brick,  and 
other  small  buildings.  The  property  is  now  worth,  all  told,  $100,000, 
and  is  entirelv  free  from  debt. 

In  the  purely  educational  side  of  the  work,  and  for  which  all  the 
rest  exists,  the  institution  carries  on:  (1)  A  graded-school  department, 
embracing  both  primary  and  grammar  schools,  which  constitute  a 
training  school  for  normal  work;  (2)  an  academic  department  which, 
with  a  four-years'  course,  prepares  for  the  college  and  for  the  normal 
and  theological  departments;  (3)  a  collegiate  department;  (4)  a  normal 
department,  and  (5)  a  theological  department,  the  last  having  a  three- 
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yeara'  course  of  studj.  There  are  18  members  of  the  faculty,  includ- 
\ng  10  white  teachers  from  the  North.  Albert  Loughridge,  A.  M«, 
in  president  of  the  college.  The  enrollment  for  a  number  of  years 
has  ranged  from  2U0  to  about  350  students. 

The  Homo  Mission  Society  appropriates  from  96,000  to  $8,000 
annually  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  college. 

OCAOAU7PB  CX>LLSQS  AT  BaOtJUr. 

This  is  emphatically  a  **  negro  institution,  owned,  oiBoered,  managed, 
patronized,  and  supported  by  the  n^roes  themselves,^  as  stated  in  the 
College  Record.  The  property  was  bought  by  the  negro  Baptists  of 
Texai<  from  the  Roman  OathoUcs  in  1884  for  the  sum  of  910,000,  and 
with  improvements  since  made  is  now  valued  at  960,000.  The  school 
is  organized  with  12  professors,  or  teachers,  and  has  prepaimtory, 
Koientitic,  collegiate,  normal,  theological,  and  industrial  deparlaMiita. 
There  are  332  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  170  are  boarding  in  the 
institution. 

It  is  a  roeducational  school,  and  the  industrial  department  provides 
separately  for  the  young  men  and  women.  The  young  men  are  taught 
caq^'ntry.  printing,  farming,  etc,  and  some  of  them  make  money  to 
pay  their  way  in  s(*hool  in  this  way.  The  young  women  are  taught 
all  kinds  of  domestic  work,  and  one  room  is  set  aside  and  provided 
with  a  number  of  sewing  machines  where  their  skiUful  use  is  taught 
They  own  u  printing  preAs  and  publish  their  own  periodicals,  and 
nuniU^r^  of  students  learn  the  printer^s  trade. 

Tb«*  4>ri>rinul  property  consisted  of  one  three-story  stone  building 
and  two  fniiiu*  structures. 

The  hi^toi'v  (»f  the  institution  is  remarkable.  Most  of  the  founders 
and  coiitritHitors  were  formerly  slaves.  There  are  183  female  students 
in  th«*  iiulu>triul  department.  The  c*ollege  entered  upon  the  work  of 
hi^luT  (MiiKiitioii  in  iss^.  Rev.  J.  H.  Uamett  was  the  first  president. 
Tilt*  in4'uiiilN>iit,  liev.  David  Abner.  jr.,  has  held  the  office  for  seven 
year^.  K4*\ .  W.  B.  Ikll,  Rev.  Hiram  Wilson,  and  Rev.  L.  Usley  were 
aiuun^  tho  iiio>t  prominent  founders  of  the  college. 

MABY   ALLBN  HSMINARY. 

Till**  M'h(H>l  WHS  planned  some  time  in  1885  by  the  hoard  of  missions 
for  fr««'<liii«'ii  of  the  Presbyterian  Churc^h.  The  purpose  to  establish 
II  •M'h«Mil  •Miiiu'when*  in  Texas  was  largely  due  to  Mrs.  Marj*  E.  Allen, 
HJfi*  of  th«*  MTn*tar}'  of  the  lioard.  She  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viou-'ly  MH*kiii;r  infoniiation  com*eming  the  condition  of  the  colored 
laonitii  t*{  T«xiL-«.  and  finding  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
wen*  whollv  illiti^rate  and  suffered  all  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  con- 
ditinh.  .hf  liftiTinined  to  try  to  do  something  for  their  relief  and  ele- 
vation, urul  ut  uncv  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 
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The  school  was  located  at  Crockett,  and  three  teachers  were  chosen 
to  begin  work.  These  were  Rev.  John  B.  Snnth,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Smith, 
his  wife,  and  Miss  Margaret  P.  Bolles.  They  arrived  at  Crockett 
January  1,  1886,  and  in  a  few  days  opened  school  in  an  old  farm 
dwelling  rented  for  the  purpose.  In  the  following  April  Mrs.  Allen 
died,  and  in  honor  of  her  memory  and  interest  in  this  special  work  the 
school  was  named  Mary  Allen  Seminary.  The  first  term  closed  in 
June  of  that  year  with  an  enrollment  of  46  students.  As  the  school 
was  designed  to  be  for  the  women  of  Texas  and  neighboring  regions, 
adequate  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  work  by  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  caring  for  all  who  should  attend.  In  that  3'ear 
brick  were  made  and  the  walls  of  the  first  three  stories  of  the  main 
building  were  put  up,  and  the  building,  107  feet  long  and  four  stories 
high,  was  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  November, 
1887,  The  enrollment  in  1886-87  was  88.  In  1887-88,  the  first  year 
in  the  new  building,  the  enrollment  was  152,  and  the  year  following 
167.  The  ground  upon  which  the  seminary  is  built  consists  of  10 
acres,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Crockett.  A  year  or  two  later  Mr. 
James  Synder,  of  Illinois,  gave  the  seminar}*  260  acres  adjoining  the 
ground  upon  which  the  seminary  is  built.  In  1889  a  large  donation  of 
money  was  made  by  Hon.  James  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  by  means  of 
which  McMillan  Hall  was  erected.  This  is  a  brick  building,  90  by 
45  feet,  four  stories  high,  with  basement  for  dining  hall,  kitchen, 
pantry,  etc.  This  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of  the  seminary,  and 
in  1890-91  the  enrollment  was  266.  This  number,  however,  was 
found  to  be  too  great  for  the  room  at  conmiand  and  interfered  with 
the  best  work  for  the  Htudents,  and  so  large  a  number  has  never  l^een 
accepted  since.  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  has  continued 
president  from  the  opening  of  the  college. 

In  addition  to  the  brick  buildings  aljove  mentioned,  there  are  frame 
buildings  for  three  large  recitation  rooms  and  a  sewing  room,  a  large 
laundry  and  bath  building,  and  other  necessary  buildings.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $45,0<X). 

The  money  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  this  school  was  donated 
principally  in  small  sums,  the  gifts  resulting  fi*om  the  self-denial  of 
those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  church  for  the  f reedmen. 

T1LL0T8ON   CX>LLBQK,    AriTriN. 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute  was  founded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  It  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1881,  the  association  having  partially  sustained  for  some  years  in 
Austin  a  school  taught  by  Mrs.  Garland.  The  association  is  much 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  late  Rev.  George  J.  Tillotson,  of 
Wethersfield,  C>onn.,  for  whom  it  is  named,  for  the  money  to  purchase 
the  lot,  and  for  his  industry  in  collecting  a  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
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erection  of  Allen  Hall.  Tbk  k  the  five-storj  brick  building  netr  the 
south  end  of  the  lot  in  which  the  school  began,  and  which  faraiahed 
dorniitorios,  schoolrooms,  sitting  rooms,  parlors,  dining  hall,  and 
kitchen  for  t4^*hers  and  students  of  both  sexes  till  18M,  when  the  new 
and  ranvonient  Girls'  Hall,  near  the  north  end  of  the  lot,  was  opened 
for  the  us«'  of  the  girls,  and  contains  a  beaatifal  and  comfortable 
dining  hall,  kitchen,  etc. 

The  lot  or  campus  contains  20  acres,  and  is  an  ideal  sitoation  for  a 
school.  Its  cost  was  about  |5,000.  One-fourth  of  this  amount  seems 
to  have  ))cen  donated  by  James  H.  Baymond,  of  Austin,  from  whom 
the  land  wus  purchased. 

Allen  Hall  was  named  for  Mr.  Woodbridge  Allen,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  fund  for  its  erection.  About  $10,000  was  contributed 
for  furnishing  and  equipping  the  school  by  various  donors  in  many 
parts  of  the  North.  In  the  Ikt  of  donors  named  are  some  familiar  in 
business  and  educational  circles,  as  Henry  P.  Haven,  New  London, 
Conn.:  A.  S.  Barnes,  the  publisher,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Perkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Charles  Benedict,  esq.,  Waterbnry, 
Conn.;  A.  L.  Williston,  esq.,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Williston,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  the  seat  of  Williston  Seminary;  EUihu  Burritt,  *^the  learned 
bkcksmitli/*  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  the  poet  John  O.  Whittier. 

Donations  from  the  SUter  fund  toward  the  expenses  of  the  manual- 
trainin^r  department  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
regularly;  also  from  the  Daniel  Hand  fund,  administered  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  regular  grants  in  aid  of  needy 
stu(i«*nts  are  nia^le  vearlv. 

Tli«*  cxi>eris(\*4  of  the  school  arc  met  largely  by  annual  grants  from 
the  Anieriraii  Mi»ionarv  Assoi*iation.  This  is  under  the  control  of 
the  (V>n^'re«nitional  churches  of  the  United  States. 

Nomina!  tuition  fees  are  charged,  and  boarding  students  are  expected 
to  mert  th«>  ro^t  of  l)oard  in  money,  or  in  money  and  lalior,  the  pro- 
lM>rtioii  <li»{M'iiiiin^  u|K>n  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  The  first 
M*>^ioii.  .hiiuiary  17  to  June,  1881«  there  were  no  tuition  charges.  From 
that  tiiih*  to  I'^^T  the  charges  were,  in  the  grammar  department,  $2  per 
miintli;  in  tin*  normal.  $2.r»o:  and  for  board  and  tuition,  $12  per  month. 

In  i'^'^T  till*  tuition  for  grammar  grade  was  changed  to$l  per  month. 
In  l""'.*!'  til*-  tuition  Un-ame  uniform  for  all,  $1  {x^rmonth.  Thecharge 
for  tNianl  ainl  tuition  hm.^  never  lieen  changed.  Allsalariesof  teachers 
an*  piil  U\  tli«*a^MN'iation.  The  manual  training  department  has  been 
nniilt'  a  |>roiniii«-nt  feature  of  the  school. 

Th*-  \:ilui-  I  if  the  pro|M*rty  belonging  to  the  school  may  he  put  at 
$40.1  MNi.  Till,  attendance  of  studenti^  has  ranged  from  some  200  to 
al**Mil  'j:»**  annually. 

TIm'  T.anii".  iif  the  principals  of  the  s4*hcM>l  in  the  order  of  their  serv- 
ii-c  MP*;  Ki\.  W.  E.  Hrooks,  A.  M.,  fmm  1881-1685;  Kev.  John  Kcr- 
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ehaw,  188i^-86;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hubbell,  D.  D.,  1886-1889;  Rev.  Wm. 
M.  Brown,  1889-1894;  Rev.  W.  S.  Goss,  A.  B.,  1894-1896,  and  Rev. 
Marshall  R.  Gaines,  A.  M.,  incumbent  of  the  office,  who  was  chosen 
principal  in  1896. 

A  new  charter  has  been  recently  granted  changing  the  name  of  the 
school  to  "Tillotson  College." 

WILEY   UNIVKBSmr. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1873  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  was 
the  only  negro  school  of  any  importance  in  Texas.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  patient  self- 
sacrificing  labor  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
church.  Closely  allied  with  its  early  growth  and  development  were 
Revs.  C.  F.  Moore,  W.  L.  Malloy,  W.  H.  Davis  (the  first  president  of 
the  school),  Prof.  Breece  Jackson,  Miss  Perkins,  Hon.  Edmund  Brown, 
N.  D.  Clifford  (third  president),  Rev.  Walter  Ripetoe,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Pemberton,  and  many  others.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
over  2,000  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  university.  The  names 
of  the  presidents  in  the  order  of  their  service  are:  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis, 
Rev.  N.  D.  Clifford,  Rev.  George  Whittaker,  Rev.  P.  A.  Cool,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Scott,  and  Rev.  M.  W.  Dogan.  The  school  property,  consisting 
of  60  acres  and  11  buildings,  is  valued  at  $4<),00(>.  The  school,  it  is 
stated,  is  for  the  "education  of  young  people  of  all  races  and  sexes." 
The  enrollment  the  past  session  reached  4()2,  the  highest  nuni))or  in 
the  history  of  the  university.  The  institution  is  located  at  Marshall, 
in  one  of  the  densest  negro-populated  sections  of  the  State. 

HAM    IIUHTON   (.X>LLBGB,    AUfirTIN. 

The  founding  of  this  institution  was  in  contemplation  as  far  back  as 
1878  bj*  Mr.  Samuel  Huston,  of  Ohio,  after  whom  the  college  is  named, 
as  one  of  its  most  active  promoters.  The  foundations,  which  were 
built  many  years  ago,  long  remained  untouched  for  want  of  additional 
means,  and  it  was  not  till  last  year,  1898,  that  the  present  cornerstone 
was  laid,  on  account  of  the  first  one  having  Ix^en  stolen  for  the  sake  of 
some  valuables  which  were  deposited  in  it.  The  new  services  were 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  delegation  from  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church, 
which  has  contributed  $25,000  to  complete  the  collegia  building.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  Sam  Huston,  not  '*  Sam  Houston'^ 
College,  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  late  ceremonies  made  the  mis- 
take of  calling  it,  supposing  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  of  Texas.  The  building  as  now  being  erected  will  be  quite 
a  large  and  handsome  stone  edifice. 
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PAUL  QUIim  OOLLIQ%  WACO. 

Thin  college  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  chartered  in  1881.  It  has  an  attendanftp 
of  from  150  to  aoo  students.  H.  T.  Kealing  was  the  first  and  b 
still  the  president  of  the  college.    Value  of  property,  980,000. 

oTBm  mawo  schooia 

There  are  some  other  colored  schools  of  which  the  writer  fiuled  to 
get  notice— among  them,  Ueame  Academy,  at  Heame. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS. 


OBIOIN  AND  III8TOBT. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  a  coeducational  institution,  with  its  rec- 
ognized domicile  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  department 
of  medicine,  otherwise  known  as  the  medical  college,  is  at  Galveston; 
and  a  specially  constituted  branch  of  the  university,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  is  at  Bryan.  The  buildings  of  the  parent 
establishment,  known  as  the  main  university,  are  erected  on  an  emi- 
nence of  40  acres  of  ground  gradually  rising  to  about  the  same  elevation 
as  the  statehouse,  which  stands  in  near  view  to  the  south.  The  site, 
which  is  particularly  imposing  toward  the  city,  is  about  700  feet  above 
sea  level  and  was  designated  under  an  act  of  the  Third  Congrens  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  in  1839,  ^^  providing  for  the  election  of  five  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  site  for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  to  be 
named  the  city  of  Austin,  and  for  an  agent  to  have  said  site  purchased 
or  condemned  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  to  have  it  laid  off  into  lots 
and  sold;  and  further,  before  the  sale  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  most  eligible  for  a  capitol,  arsenal,  magazine,  university, 
academy,  church,  common  schools,  hospital,  penitentiary,  and  all 
other  necessary  public  buildings  and  purposes.''  The  part  eventually 
set  aside  for  the  university  is  said  to  have  been  indicated  by  General 
Lamar,  who  was  president  of  the  Texas  Republic,  and  had  personally 
assisted  in  selecting  the  capitol  grounds.  It  was  at  the  time  covered 
with  groves  of  magnificent  live  oaks,  and  remained  unoccupied  for 
some  forty  years,  during  which  period  it  was  known  as  '^  College  Hill.^' 
It  was  eventually  despoiled  of  most  of  its  grand  forest  growth  by  an 
army  engineer,  who  had  several  hundred  of  the  trees  cut  away  as 
obstructions  to  his  plans  for  defending  the  city. 

KLKKKirr^RT  AHD   mOHEB  EDUCATION. 

As  early  as  1886  it  was  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the  Republic 
oi  Texas  that  *•  ^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  pfovide  by  law  a  geoanl  sjFttem  of  puUic  education;^ 
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and  in  1839  President  Lamar  urged  Congress  to  provide  by  appropria- 
tion f  ruui  the  immense  public  domain  of  the  Bepublic  for  both  elemen- 
tar}'  and  higher  education.  In  ready  response  to  his  suggestion  an 
agrarian  endowment  was  granted  which,  with  additional  grants  by  the 
State,  led  to  the  more  general  provision  which  followed  for  both 
primary  and  university  education  in  Texas.  As  to  the  university, 
notwith.standing  the  early  measures  contemplated  for  locating  it, 
Austin  was  not  confirmed  as  its  established  site  till  1881,  when,  on 
aci*<>unt  of  8ome  question  arising  as  to  whether  or  not  the  university 
could  l)e  properly  located  at  that  place  by  virtue  of  a  simple  enactment 
reserving  grounds  there  for  such  location,  the  seventeenth  legishture 
solved  the  question  by  submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The 
vote  resulted  in  favor  of  locating  the  main  establishment  at  Austin  and 
the  medii*al  branch  at  Galveston;  and  what  had  been  so  long  known  as 
College  Hill  was  naturally  accepted  as  the  site  for  the  buildings  of  the 
parent  institution.  Austin  was  also  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  location 
of  the  braneh  (not  yet  organiised)  for  the  education  of  colored  youth,  and 
the  Agrii>ultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  already  in  operation 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  for  establishing  agricultural  colleges 
by  Federal  hind  grants,  was  made  a  branch  of  the  university  by  the 
constitution  of  1876,  the  State  having  accepted  the  Federal  grant  in 
Is71,  l>esides  making  liberal  provision  of  its  own  for  the  college. 

ENDOWMENT  BT  THE  BEPUBUO. 

Acting'  ti{>on  President  Lamar's  suggestion,  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion of  tlu*  Congress  of  the  Texas  Republic  recommended  the  adoption 
of  u  hill  eiititUnl  *\\n  act  to  appropriate  certain  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  estalili*<hiii^  a  grand  system  of  education/^  and  proposing  a  grant 
of  three  li*a^aies  (13,284  acres)  of  the  public  domain  to  each  county  for 
e<^tahli>hiii^'  a  primary  school  or  ac*ademy  in  the  county,  and  author- 
izing' the  {)n>>ident  of  the  Republic  to  have  Hur\'eyed  from  any  of  its 
vH4*unt  (loiimin  2n  leagues  of  land,  which  was  to  be  set  apart  and  appro- 
priiit«Hl  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  two  colleges  or  uni- 
vrr*<itic**.  <»ne  in  the  eastern  and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Stait«'.  The  act  |NU(sed  with  5()  leagues  (±21,4(K)  acres)  substituted  for 
:^|  Ji'a^riK***.  and  waM  approved  January  26,  1S39. 

Thf  lir-t  recorded  suggestion  of  a  State  university  was  **  An  act  to 
e>taMi-h  thi»  Tniversity  of  Texas/'  which  on  April  18,  IS38,  was 
n'fi-rriMl  to  a  siMvial  committee  of  the  Texas  Congress,  but  was  not 
njNirt*-!  )Kirk  for  further  a(*tion.  It  was  following  this  that  Presi- 
ti<  lit  I^uiiar  in  1h31*  suggeste^l  to  the  Texas  Congress  that  lil>enil 
hindi  d  pp'v  i-ion  l>e  nude  for  the  promotion  of  public  education  while 
th**  ^'fiK-ral  doiiiain  was  ample  for  the  purixMc:  which  suggestion 
douKtIe.**.'*  I**d  to  the  adoption  of  that  method,  and  indirectly  to  the 
Ian:*-  land  arrant/*  which  were  eventually  made  for  the  support  of  the 
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free  schools  and  establishment  of  the  university.     In   his  message 
making;  the  suggestion  President  Lamar  argued: 

A  liberal  endowment,  which  will  be  adequate  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  good 
rudiniental  education  in  every  district  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
university  for  instruction  in  the  highest  branches  of  science,  can  now  l)e  effected 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar. 

ACTION    BY   THE   STATE. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Republic,  it  was  not  till  1858  that  the 
first  really  definite  step  was  taken  by  the  State  itself  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university:  and  it  was  not  till  then,  when  a  bill  for  its 
establishment  was  introduced  by  State  Senator  Lewis  T.  Wigfall  and 
advocated  by  him  in  an  able  report,  that  the  idea  of  two  universities 
was  abandoned  and  one  instead  was  provided  for,  with  an  endowment 
which  promised  to  be  most  munificent,  including  as  it  did  .several 
million  acres  of  land,  but  which,  as  the  facts  will  appear,  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  constitution  of  187t).  Senator  Wigfall  deprecated  the 
rivalry  which  he  argued  would  exist  on  account  of  sectional  differences 
and  interest  in  two  institutions.     He  said: 

Establish  two  universities  and  yon  will  already  have  formed  two  States.  Thone 
who  had  been  educated  out  of  a  common  fund  would  meet  in  our  legislative  halls 
like  strangers,  they  will  act  like  strangers,  they  will  feel  like  strangers.  A  divinion 
of  the  State  has  ceased  to  be  thought  of  except  by  those  who  love  place  and  power 
more  than  country — those  for  whom  there  are  not  officwi  enough.  If  Texas  is  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  as  must  be  the  wish  of  every  patriot,  her  power  and  infliienire 
will  1h^  diminished  by  di\4sion.  Tf^xas  came  into  the  Tnion  as  an  empire.  I^et  her 
remain  in  it  as  an  empire,  or  go  out  of  it  as  an  empire. 

EXTENSIVE   I-ANI)  GRANT. 

The  full  text  of  the  act  known  as  the  universitv  act  of  1858,  bv 

•  »■ 

which  several  million  acres  of  the  public  domain  were  provided  for 
the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Texas,  i.s  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  cNUbllAh  the  ('niveniitv  of  Texas. 

Whereas  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  cherished  <Uvign  of  the  peoplo  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  State  of  Texas  that  then*  shall  bi'  established  within  her 
limits  an  instituUon  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  the  youths  in  the  land  in  tlie 
highest  branchea  of  learning  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciem*(*s,  and  to  l)e  so  endowiNl, 
supported,  and  maintained  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  our  jKH^ple,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  the  opportunity  of  conferring  ujKm  the  sons  of  the  State  a  thomugh  e<lu(*a- 
tion,  antl  as  a  means  whereby  the  attachment  of  the  young  men  of  tlie  State  to  the 
interest,  the  institution,  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  liberties  of  the  i)eople  might 
be  encouraged  and  increased,  and  to  this  end  hitherto  Uberal  appropriations  of  the 
public  domain  have  been  made;  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  tendency  of 
events  indicate  the  fitneos  of  now  putting  that  cherished  design  into  effect:  Therefore, 

Sktion  I,  Be  U  autcUd  by  the  Ugisiaiure  o/the  SUUeof  Tejctu,  That  there  is  hereby 
eetablished  within  the  State  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  styled  **The  University 
of  Texas,"  to  be  located  at  such  place  and  in  soch  manner  aa  may  be  determined 
by  law. 
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8m%  2.  The  ram  of  one  hmidred  thoatuid  doUm  of  the  United  Steteibondein 
the  trearary .  not  otherwiee  appropriated,  is  hereby  let  ^part  and  appit^wiated  to  the 
ertabliMhnient  and  maintenance  of  the  same.  The  fifty  leagues  of  land,  which  by 
act  of  January  twenty-alxth,  eighteen  hondred  and  thiitjr-nine,  entitled  "An  act 
appropriating;  certain  lands  for  the  estebUshment  of  a  general  system  of  edncation/* 
were  net  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  two  eol- 
legen  or  univernitiea,  are  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  esteUishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Univerrity  of  Texas.  There  is  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriated 
to  the  Maine  purpose  one  section  of  land  oat  of  every  ten  sections  which  have  here- 
tofore been  or  may  hereafter  be  sorveyed  and  reserved  for  the  oseof  theStete*  wider 
the  |>rovimonii  of  the  act  of  January  thirtieth,  eti^teen  hundred  and  fifty*foar,  enti- 
tled **An  met  to  enronrage  the  oonstmction  of  railroads  In  Texas  by  donations  of 
land,  and  umier  the  provisions  of  any  general  or  special  law  heretofore  passed,  gran^ 
inir  landfl  to  railroad  companies,  and  under  the  provialoiis  of  the  act  of  Fbhraaiy 
eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  granting  lands  to  the  Galveston  and  Brih 
ans  Navifcition  Company.  Tha  geverfaor  of  the  State  shall  select  the  sections  hereby 
appn>priate«l,  ho  that  no  sections  shall  adjoin  out  of  the  lands  now  surveyed,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  out  of  the  lands  hereafter  to  be  surveyed,  as  soon  thereafter  as 
prartu«blc,  and  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  made  in  the  land  oflloe  of  the  State  of  tha 
spctionn  no  nelerted;  and  thereupon  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commlsrioner  of  tte 
gem^ral  lani  1  r>ffli«e  to  designate  upon  his  maps  the  sections  so  selected  as  univenl^ 
lan<lii.    The  mle  of  these  sections  shall  hereafter  be  regulated  by  a  special  law. 

Sbi\  :\.  Tlie  control,  management,  and  supervision  of  the  university  and  the  care 
aD<l  prnterx-ation  of  its  property,  subject  always  to  the  l^gUature,  is  committed  to  a 
Imenl  <  if  ten  |ierKms  to  be  styled  "  The  administrators  of  the  University  of  T^iiil^" 
which  Hhall  U*  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Ttoxas,  the  chief  juslfaeof 
the  mipreme  (-oart  ofTbxas,and  eigbtothen,  who  shall  be  iqypointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  anil  with  the  cfiusent  of  the  senate,  to  hold  office  for  four  yeai%  awl  until 
thfir  fiiicc«*f«x}ni  are  qualified.  The  administrators  shall  receive  no  eompenaatioa 
for  tln'ir  Ht»r\'i<"ei«. 

Sbi.  4.  Tb**  fnilowinK  branchen  of  learning  shall  beteughtat  the  unlvenfty,  vb: 
An«'i*-!it  aii<l  luiHlem  laninagee;  the  different  branches  (»f  mathematics,  pure  and 
l»by!4ii<3il;  riutur«l  philosophy,  chemiJitr}*;  niineralog}',  includinf^ireology;  the  princi- 
pU-ii  iif  mrrii-iiitiire.  U>tany,  anatomy,  Hurgery  an«l  nieiiicine.  loology,  history,  ethics, 
rhrtiirii  an*!  U'llei>-lfttrt«,  civil  government,  fiolitical  economy,  the  law  of  nature,  of 
natiitiiii.  aii«l  luimii-iiAl  law. 

Sn .  .'i.  T)i«*  n*li|rioui<  tenet  of  any  pi-rwin  nhal]  not  lie  made  a  condition  to  any 
prixiliv**  or  oflice  in  the  nnlventity,  nor  nhall  any  c^ourvo  of  religious  instruction  be 
Uuk'bt  i»r  allnweil  of  s  sectarian  charaii4T  or  tendency. 

Sbi  .  t'l.  Thi*  ailtuinistnitorB  nhall  liave  the  power  to  appoint  the  president,  faculty, 
iiuitni«  ti>n-.  all' I  ••fTh'erv  of  the  uni%'enqty,  and  preecribe  the  course  of  instruction  and 
di.-N  i  pi  nil-  ii*  U-nbM*r\'eil  in  the  uni%'ennty.  Theysiiall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  preeident, 
fanilty  iriMnii*t<in«,  an<1  nfficers  of  the  univerrity.  Fi%*e  of  tlie  admini^tratori,  with 
tb*'  L''  '\  •-ni>  ir « T  t  b«'  chief  juMice,  lawfully  convened,  nhall  he  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
til  'ft  •  'f  biL*iii«'^.  Tb«*v  ffhall  meet  at  least  once  ever^'  vear  for  the  transaction  of  Imsi- 
m-M*  ari'l  «b«ill  k«-«-p  a  reconl  of  their  prmvedingi*.  They  shall  ha%*e  a  sei*retary,  to  lie 
fb^tt^l  b\  tht-rii.  Tli««y  Hliall  have  power  to  make  all  regulations  which  to  them 
fi!i.ill  Mttti  •  \i«-(lit-nt  for  («rryinic  into  effect  the  dt«ign  contemplated  by  the  entaln 
li*biii«n!  "i  tKi-  iiniv«'niity.  not  incoiuostent  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Sd  .  T  Dm-  A'ltiiinivtratorw  phall  have  the  right  of  conferring  on  any  peivon  whom 
tbi*,\  tii.i>  thiiik  wiifthy  thereof  all  literary  honors  and  degrees  known  and  usually 
irrajit«->l  )•>  an>  university  or  college  in  the  United  Htaten  or  elsewhere. 

M.I  •*.  ri.f  g.limnuitratonmliall  leport  to  the  legialatnreat  each  sesrion  the  situation 
iti  thi-  affa;n*  •-!  tbc  imi^enrity. 
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8bc.  9.  Instroction  at  the  univeraity  shall  be  free,  and  the  administrators  shall 
praecribe  what  degree  of  proficiencies  shall  entitle  students  to  admission. 

8k\  10.  A  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislatore  at  each  session  shall  attend 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  students  of  the  university  and  report  to  the  legislature 
thereon. 

8Bf\  11.  The  rsasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  administrators  and  visiting  com- 
mittee in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  university. 

8bi\  12.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  university  funds. 

Sac.  13.  So  soon  as  the  location  of  the  university  is  determintHl  upon  it  shall  l)e 
the  duty  of  the  administrators  to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings, and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  procure  the  services  of  a  competent  architect, 
who  shall  superintend  the  work.  Such  plan  and  design  for  the  buildings  shall  be 
adopted  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  addition  of  wings  or  other  structures  hereafter 
without  marring  Uie  architectural  l)eauty  and  fitness  of  the  whole.  There  shall  be 
constructed  suitable  buildings  for  the  ai^commodation  of  the  professors  and  their 
families.  The  contracts  for  the  buildings  shall  require  the  performance  of  the 
work  under  ample  security  for  its  fitness  and  faithfulness. 

Sac.  14.  The  expenditures  of  the  university  for  the  construction  of  buildings, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  made  under  the  order  of  the  administrators;  and  when  money 
is  required  for  the  payment  of  the  same  it  tthall  \ye  drawn  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
governor,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  upon  the  treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  university  funds.  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
snd  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  February  11,  1858. 

In  his  report  in  1868  to  Governor  Pease,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  Wbeelock,  alluding  to  the  liberal  grants  to  the  university 
under  the  act  of  1858,  says: 

The  grant  was  ample.  The  lands  which  were  sold  on  twenty  years'  time  were 
choice,  and  large  amounts  were  readily  realized  at  an  average  price,  $3.34  per  acre. 
Of  this  fund  $379,188  was  destroye<1  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Htate  authorities; 
and  it  is  understood  that  (considerable  sums,  the  procee<lfl  of  the  land  salen,  were  paid 
in  Confederate  money.  The  amount  of  university  fund  now  in  the  treasury  is 
$134,472  in  State  paper.  No  practical  HtefM  have  yet  lx*en  taken  towanl  the  location 
and  establishment  of  this  institution.  But  when  once  our  State  is  dotted  with 
common  schools  in  full  operation  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  children  of  the  people, 
these  will  naturally  require  to  be  supplemente<l  by  high  gra<led  and  normal  schools, 
adapted  to  pupils  of  a  larger  growth,  and  these  again  crowned  by  a  university.  A 
State  university  is  indeed  a  logical  necessity  and  outgrowth  of  the  free-school  system, 
the  head  of  the  grand  line  of  forces  by  which  we  would  draw  the  whole  people  up 
to  light  and  knowledge. 

THE   FREB  SCHOOLS  AND  THE   UNIVERSITT. 

The  history  of  the  university  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1858 
leadM  to  consideration  of  rather  remarkable  conditions  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  free  schools  to  the  university.  As  usual  in  any  new 
State,  the  people  were  wedded  to  the  free  schools,  which  for  that  rea- 
son became  favorites  of  the  politicians,  aspiring  to  represent  them  in 
the  legislature.  In  the  estimation  of  not  a  few  of  the  lawmakers  who 
earnestly  proposed  such  action  the  entire  public  domain  should  l>e  set 
aside  for  the  public  schools,  leaving  all  other  institutions  to  such  pro- 
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vinion  as  the  Icginlature  may  see  proper  to  make  for  them  from  the 
general  n^voiiue.  The  asylums  and  the  university,  they  said,  have  their 
endowments  us  though  the  schools  themselves  were  not  already  munifi- 
cently «'n<U>wed  and  all  State  institutions  were  not  equally  entitled  to 
further  favors  from  the  State.  As  evidence  of  the  strange  prejudices 
which  existed,  issues  were  readily  raised  or  invented  against  the  uni- 
versity to  prevent  its  getting  appropriations  and  to  divert  grants  to 
the  s<*h(M>l  fund.  Among  other  things  it  w«s  contended  that  its  estab- 
lishment was  not  necessary  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  that 
prior  >rrantrt  to  the  railroads  for  the  development  of  the  country  must 
first  U^  satistiiHl  out  of  the  public  domain,  in  the  convention  of  1876, 
which  converted  several  million  acres  from  the  university,  substitut- 
ing for  it  but  1,<KX),000  acres  of  far  less  valuable  lands,  the  univer- 
sity WHS  d«*rided  as  a  ^'  rich  man's  school  of  no  special  service  to  the 
poor  children  of  Texas/*  As  General  Darnell,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  (-onvention  and  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  legislature  of  1861, 
expn*ss<Ki  himself  to  Land  Commissioner  Wakh,  **a  million 
was  «*n(»ugh  for  any  such  kid-glove  institution/'  And  thus  it 
tbiit  higher  education  was  not  only  depreciated,  but  common-sefaool 
education,  as  the  more  popular  interest,  was  held  to  be  the  main  and 
almost  cxrlusivc  one  for  which  the  State  was  bound  to  provide— as  if, 
as  su^r^*st<Hl  in  an  address  by  Edward  Everett,  it  could  be  expedient 
anil  l^eneticiiil  t4>  nwke  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of 
learning  iind  not  expedient  nor  henefi<*ial  to  make  similar  proviaion 
to  iiid  tin*  lt*Hrner*s  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  diiBcult 
!>nin(*h«*^  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  literature. 

ontWinOX   To  THE   L'MVKRSITY. 

It  wu^  rrin;irkuhU\  too«  that  the  university  should  have  em*ountered 
o|>iN)^itioii  from  surh  .statesmen  lis  (.leneral  Houston,  when  president 
of  i\\v  Hcpiihlir  of  Texas  in  ls31^  ami  Judfre  Ireland,  when  governor 
of  tht*  SxhXo  ill  lss3:  though  their  op{x>sition  siM*nis  to  have  been  not 
M»  niiK  )i  «iii  arroiint  of  (»h]ection  to  the  university  itself,  or  even  higher 
e4lu«:itii»ri  pt-r  S4\  as  !M*caus«>  the  State  was  not  in  their  opinion  in 
pMi|Nr  •  f>iiiliti(>n  to  «>stablish  such  instituticuis,  and  liec-ause  in  the 
in«':iiitiiiif  thi*  fr«*«*  M'hiMil^  Huffi<*(Hl  for  such  instruction  as  the  State 
<-«>iilil  :itTi»i<l  <»r  )n*  ox{)«M*t<Hi  to  furnish.  Such  oh]e<*tions  unfortunately 
n*ni:iiii«<l  I'Hi  loiijr  |M)|>ular  and  rffivtive,  especially  with  the  farmers, 
till*  i»it*\:iirniL:  t'l«*ni4*nt  in  le^i.-lation,  whose  partiality  besides  for  the 
A;^'ri«  Jiltuiiil  iiu*\  M«M*hani(-al  College  as  the  **famiers%chcM*I,"  fully 
frHHii:li  iii«*tiii^r  th«*  vi«'ws  of  th<*  great  majority  of  them  as  to  the 
iHi# -*iti.  -  .if  hi^fhrr  (*dui-ation  for  their  children,  naturally  served  to 
kf*  )<  lip  ih<iitT«Tt*nrr  to  an  (*arly  c»rpini7Jition  of  the  university.  Thus 
it  u:i*  tlj:it  tlii-H'  wen*  at  tirst  <-<inii)anitively  few  political  leaders 
hIim  ilan**!,  if  tht^y  cannl,  to  combat  {lopular  objtvtions  to  university 
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education  and  boldly  advocate  it  either  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  Naturally  enough,  however,  when  the  establishment  of 
the  university  became  a  fixed  fact,  and  its  organization  was  demanded 
in  response  to  growing  public  sentiment  and  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  efflux  of  Texas  students,  and  of  Texas  money  with  them, 
to  Northern  institutions,  many  other  prominent  gentlemen  joined  in 
the  procession  of  active  workers  to  get  it  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Prior  to  the  convention  of  1875,  in  the  sixth  legislature  (in  1855), 
while  there  was  a  large  balance  of  United  States  5  per  cent  bonds  in 
the  State  treasury,  derived  from  the  Santa  Fe  purchase  by  the  Fed- 
eral (Government,  Mr.  Maverick,  speaking  in  the  State  senate  on  the 
question  of  establishing  one  or  two  univei*sities,  contended  that  the 
people  did  not  want  any  university,  and  that  if  one  was  started  it 
would  surely  set  itself  up  as  a  secret  malignant  enemy  of  the  people 
and  would  probably  have  to  be  ^^  abated  as  a  nuisance/'  Mr.  Bryan 
alluded  to  the  economics  of  the  measure — to  avoid  educating  our 
children  abroad,  each  carrying  away  several  hundred  dollars  every 
year  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  us, 
besides  having  instilled  into  their  minds  prejudices  antagonistic  to 
Southern  sentiment.  Mr.  Armstrong  argued  that  such  institutions 
were  generally  hotbeds  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  calculated  to  excite 
class  distinctions  and  harsh  political  differences. 

Apart  from  such  sentiment,  however,  both  the  single-univei-sity 
and  alternative  propositions  were  further  discussed  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent spirit.  Mr.  Lott  wanted  two  universities.  Mr.  Grimes  pro- 
posed to  make  the  appropriation  $5(H),(XH^  and  Mr.  Millican  to  grant 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Russell  distrusted  the  propriety  of  the  movement 
at  that  time,  when  there  were  no  facilities  of  transjx)rtation,  and  con- 
tended that  we  should  first  establish  some  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments; but,  he  added,  if  the  work  must  \)c  commenced,  as  we  have 
ample  means  (alluding  to  the  Santa  Fe  funds),  he  favored  two  uni- 
versities. Mr.  Flanagan  argued  that  the  State's  vast  territory  justi- 
fied two  universities,  such  as  the  honor  of  this  great  State  demanded, 
and  that  they  would  excite  each  other  to  rivalry  and  development. 

Mr.  Guinn  indorsed  the  dual  plan,  and  Mr.  Scott,  while  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Maverick  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  institutions, 
if  an  appropriation  must  be  made  said  he  would  favor  two  universities. 
lie  offered  as  a  substitute,  however,  a  bill  to  appropriate  ;f  1,0(m),000 
of  the  5  per  cent  United  States  bonds  as  an  additional  fund  for  the 
common  schools.  Mr.  Palmer  opposed  frittering  away  the  means  pro- 
posed to  l)e  used  by  starting  two  universities,  neither  of  which  could 
be  such  an  institution  as  was  contemplated.  Mr.  Bryan,  seeing  that 
the  prevalent  idea  in  the  legislature  favored  two  universities  rather 
than  one,  or  eke  to  test  the  matter,  finally  offered  a  substitute  to  estab- 
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linh  two  of  them,  one  in  the  extern  and  the  other  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  senate  refused  to  table  the  substitute,  but  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  and  went 
over  to  the  next  tieesion  of  the  legislature. 

In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  parturient  efforts  to  establish  the 
university,  the  action  of  the  seventh  legiMlature,  which  finally  passed 
the  university  act  of  1868,  is  substantially  given  as  reported  at  the 
time  in  the  Austin  Oasette. 

Mr.  Kittrell,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  education,  to 
whom  was  referred  a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  one  or  more  State  universities^ 
reported  recommending  *^  the  establishment  of  a  State  univenity  as 
soon  as  practicable.^  He  spoke  at  length  in  tmvor  ot  the  report,  and 
stated  that  he  had  just  learned  that  the  senate  conunittee  had  decided 
to  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation  in  land  and  money  for  this 
obje<*t«  and  that  there  was  still  in  the  State  treasury  $500,000  unex- 
pended bahince  of  the  United  States  bonds  not  needed  for  any  qUmt 
purpose. 

Mr.  Jennings  favored  the  report,  and  took  occasion  toargue  that  the 
medical  deixirtment  should  be  located  at  Ghilveston  or  Houston,  and 
that  the  literar}''  department  should  not  be  at  Austin. 

I  hmve  three  mnm  [he  add],  and  I  mj  it  in  the  presence  of  God  and  my  ooontiy, 
that  I  wuulil  1ft  them  be  miediicBted  stock  raisefs  or  mulctesis,  bslofe,  la  the  etfaiit 
to  bMiHue  well  educsted,  thejr  should  leam  the  scoompUshmsnIi  of  Oins"*  avenue. 

Hr  wnnteil  the  literary  department  fixed  on  some  *^  virgin  league  of 
land/* 

Mr.  (*hilt<>n  prefernnl  two  universities,  but  would  go  with  the 
nm]<»rity.  if  tlit^y  voted  that  proposition  down,  and  would  vote  for  a 
i^in^li'  iiiiiv«*r<iity  and  a(lv<K'«ite  its  loi*ation  at  Austin.  Mr.  Murrah 
(^ii)>*HH|ti«*iitly  (fovornor  Murrah)  wanted  a  single  university,  provided 
it  .-ihniiiii  (m*  fiivora!>iy  liM'stod  in  the  oastorn  iM>rtion  of  the  State, 
wii«*n'  tin*  rountry  was  more  h<>althful  than  in  the  prairie  portions. 
Mr.  Kv4*n'tt  >aici: 

It  •<«frii*«  tli**n>  an*  K«*ntletii«*ii  hen*  wht>  srv  flii<|i(M4e<|  In  ipt  U*y<»ii<1  the  exsmple  of 
i*\«*r\  ••rht-r  >t4it«*  in  th«*  1'iiiftii,  ami  fonv  ii|hiii  th«*  iNHtple  of  the  State  of  Texan  the 
tvtiiMi-hiiti-nt  «if  two  univemtit*.  We  an*  able  to  huiM  l>ut  <»ne.  Let  iw  have  thai 
auiHtf  trn'at  U*iii*iitj*. 

Mr.  Ni»rton  pn>test4*d  against  taking  the  land  and  money  of  tho 
poopK-,  $44H)jNM»  and  44l\K<n>  acres  of  land«  as  proposed,  to  establish 
on«*  niiinHnotb  university  for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  class,  that 
the  f'hiMr«-ii  of  the  rich  might  l>o  educated  and  those  of  the  iK)or 
ne;,^l»if.Mi.  I  If  would  favor  appn>priating  the  entire  fund  contem- 
pl:ifi-4|  for  fh»'  university  to  the  common  sc*hoolsof  theStete.  Messrs. 
A>i  'M-k  aipi  Kuckley  s|K>ke  in  favor  of  a  single  university. 

Mr.  lAH'kt\  .**peaker  of  the  houhe«  did  not  believe  the  people  were 
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ready  for  a  university,  and  opposed  its  establishment.  Mr.  Price  and 
others  favored  having  but  one,  and  deprecated  the  proposition  of  two 
universities  as  rival  institutions  that  would  foster  sectional  feeling 
and  discord  among  the  people.  Mr.  Brown  favored  the  proposition 
for  but  one  university,  but  not  so  largo  an  appropriation  for  it  as  was 
proposed.  Mr.  Dennis  advocated  the  establishment  of  but  one  univer- 
sity, arguing: 

With  a  popaUtion  of  over  600,000  people,  and  $700,000  in  the  treasury,  and  a 
revenae  of  1^,000,  and  the  State  free  from  debt,  we  may  safely  appropriate  from 
$200,000  to  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  that  will 
stand  as  just  monuments  of  State  pride  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  thousands. 

Mr.  Whaley  argued  that  the  institution  was  *' antidemocratic" — not 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  that  it  would  be  "a 
magnificent  failure,"  an  "intolerable  burden  upon  the  people,"  and 
that  its  establishment  would  be  legislating  for  a  special  class,  and  that 
class  the  favorites  of  fortune,  who  were  the  only  ones  that  could  and 
would  take  advantage  of  such  an  institution,  and  who  were  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Ward,  for  political  reasons,  in  ease 
there  should  ever  be  a  division  of  the  State,  advocated  two  universi- 
ties,   lie  argued: 

Would  it  be  right,  then,  that  one  section  alone  should  possess  the  mammoth 
enterprise,  reared  up  and  maintained  by  the  common  blood  and  treasury  of  the 
whole  people? 

Mr.  Burnet  said  he  would  vote  against  the  bill,  as  we  were  acting 
too  hastily. 

The  question  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  the  people,  and  their  voices 
shoukl  be  heard,  as  they  are  the  ones  to  fumiiih  the  money  to  build  this  university. 

He  wanted  the  common-school  system  placed  upon  a  finn  basis 
before  '*  vesting  the  people's  money  and  domain  in  any  enterj)rise  of 
doubtful  expediency."  Mr.  Hicks  discussed  the  sectional  question  as 
likely  to  be  aflfected  by  having  two  universities. 

Februarj'  8,  1858,  the  bill  relating  to  a  State  university  came  up  in 
the  house,  the  pending  question  l)eing  its  final  passage;  and  the  ayes 
and  noes  being  demanded,  several  memlwrs  asked  to  be  excused  from 
votmg.  The  house  refusmg  to  excuse  them,  some  of  them  declined  to 
vote.  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  poinU*  of  order  and  modes  of  enforc- 
ing the  rules,  in  which  Mr.  Speaker  Locke,  Messrs.  Kee,  Kittrell, 
Walling,  Reeves,  Evans,  Lee,  Latham,  and  others  participated.  The 
clerk  finally  proceeding  with  the  roll,  Mr.  Poag,  when  his  name  was 
called,  after  giving  his  views  in  regard  to  the  previous  action  of  the 
house  on  the  subject  and  the  present  position  of  the  question,  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

Now  there  ia  in  cor  coDttitotion  a  regulation  which  decUret  that  when  any  prop- 
ofiition  has  been  oni-e  distinctively  put  to  a  legislature  and  rejected,  that  legislature 
IS  forbidden  to  act  upon  that  particular  proposition  again.    And  it  makes  no  differ- 
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ence  to  me  how  it  may  be  changed,  if  it  embraces  the  substance  of  the  propodtioii 
which  has  been  rejected,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  obey  this  provision  of 
the  constitution.  I  have  no  conscientious  scruples  to  prevent  me  from  votinj^  on 
this  question.  I  feel  as  much  bound  to  vote  against  the  passage  of  a  law  which  I 
regard  as  unconstitutional  in  consequence  of  previous  action  of  the  le^latore  as  I 
would  feel  myself  bound  to  vote  for  a  law  which  I  regard  as  constitutional  and 
for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  and  the  State  at  lai^.  For  these  reasons  I  vote 
against  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Rainey.  On  account  of  the  constitutional  objections  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  Panola,  Mr.  Poag,  because  a  resolution  upon  the  same  subject  and  embracing 
the  same  substance  has  been  rejected  heretofore  by  this  body,  and  the  constitution 
prohibiting  the  passage  of  a  law,  bill,  or  resolution  that  has  been  rejected  by  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  I  do  not  believe  we  now  have  a  right  to  act  upon  it;  and 
because,  although  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  this  character  in 
some  shape,  the  bill  now  before  the  house  does  not  meet  my  approbation.  Without 
any  further  excuse  or  attempt  at  palliation  or  mitigation,  or  anything  else,  I  vote  no. 

Mr.  Reeves.  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  voting,  not  upon  the  grounds  which  have 
been  stated  by  any  other  gentleman,  but  under  the  rule  which  says  that  no  member 
shall  vote  upon  any  question  in  the  event  of  which  he  is  immediately  or  particalarly 
interested.  I  feel  that  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  be 
excused  under  the  rule. 

The  house  refusing  to  excuse  him,  he  proceeded: 

I  always  submit  cheerfully  to  whatever  the  house  says.  But  I  do  say  that  I 
believe  this  body  has  once  acted  upon  the  same  question,  and  that  if  we  were  to  pass 
the  bill  now,  under  the  constitution  it  could  not  become  a  law.    I  therefore  vote  no. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  said  he  believed  this  bill  would  have  been  as  uncon- 
stitutional, if  presented  for  the  iSrst  time,  as  it  is  under  the  present 
circumstances.     He  would  therefore  vote  no. 

After  the  roll  had  been  called  through,  Mr.  Speaker  Locke  said: 

The  chair  is  informed  that  we  lack  one  of  a  quorum.  I  do  hope  that  gentlemen 
will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  defeating  this  measure  by  refusing  to  vote.  It 
is  a  fearful  responsibility  to  take. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  call  for  the  announcement  of  those  who  refused  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chilton.  I  am  about  to  do  a  thing  which  I  am  not  satisfied  that  lam  right  in 
doing.  But  I  believe  we  were  sent  here  to  live  for  each  other;  and  my  friends  are 
directly  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I  have  fought  as  long  as  I 
could  in  accordance  with  my  convictions  of  duty.  But  as  it  is  evident  there  is  a 
large  and  respectable  majority  of  this  house  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  by 
recording  my  vote  in  the  negative  I  put  myself  right  upon  the  record,  I  will  do  so. 
1  vote  no. 

Finally  the  bill,  which  at  one  time  seemed  about  to  be  entombed  in 
constitutional  objections  and  legislative  technicalities,  passed  by  a 
clever  majority  of  48  yeas  to  13  nays. 

Mr.  Chilton  at  once  introduced  a  bill  entitled  ''An  act  setting  apart 
50  leagues  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  literary  college  in  eastern 
Texas."  The  bill  was  read,  but  the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules 
or  its  consideration. 

The  proceedings,  so  fully  cited,  are  interesting  to  show  the  senti- 
ments in  the  minds  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  that  period 
in  the  history  of  Texas. 
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QUESTION   OF    "tWO   UNIVERSITIES.-" 

In  the  eleventh  legislature,  in  18t>t>,  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
two  universities  by  an  act  amendatory  of  the  university  act  of  1858, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  by  a  rwent  act  of  the  eleventh  le>?i^4latun^  twenty-live  h^a^e^  of  land 
were  reeervetl  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  another  university,  contra- 
distingoished  from  the  "  University  of  the  State  of  Texas;'*  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  population  of  the  State,  its  vast  extent,  and  the  absence 
of  the  neeessar}'  facilities  of  travel  render  it  imi)ortant  tluit  the  university  \ie  l<K*ated: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Retolredf  That  A.  M.  Perkins,  of  Jasi>er  County;  J.  II.  Starr,  of  Na(X)gd(M>hee 
County;  James  Graham,  of  I^amar  County;  Mont  Hall,  of  Harrison  (^ounty;  I.  U 
Gamp,  of  Upshur  County;  I).  W.  Joni^,  of  Titus  County;  W.  B.  Dashiell,  of  Kauf- 
man County;  W.  K.  Marshall,  of  Rusk  C-ounty;  J.  K.  Humpass,  of  Collin  County; 
Dr.  Cooper,  of  Panola  County;  William  Moore,  of  liowie  County;  M.  U.  lUmner,  of 
Cherokee  County;  J.  M.  Perry,  of  Anderson  County,  and  J.  C.  Hardin,  of  Smith 
County,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  «n'ated  a  l>oard  of  administrators  of  said  uni- 
versity, to  hold  office  four  years,  and  soon  as  practii-able  select  a  suitable  Itn-ation 
for  the  university  in  a  different  stx^tion  of  the  State  fnnn  that  of  the  *'  University  of 
Texas,*'  to  be  known  as  the  '*  East  Texas  University."  The  sum  <»f  two  thousaml 
five  hundred  dollars  is  appn.>priated  for  the  iNtard's  ex|>ensi«  to  make  the  l(M*atii»n. 

Approved,  November  13,  1806. 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  line  of  this  resolution,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  action  of  the  same  lej^ishituro  in  amend- 
ing the  act  of  1858  by  dividing  the  university  appropriation  of  50 
leagues  of  land,  originally  intended  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  the 
^^establiahment  of  two  colleges  or  univ(*rsitics,"  and  reserving  half  of 
the  land,  as  the  proposition  was  expressed,  *'  for  the  iK^netit  of  a  sim- 
ilar university  which  at  some  future  time  may  be  necessiiry  to  be  estab- 
lished in  a  different  part  of  the  State."'  The  immense*  area  of  Texas 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities  were  arguments  gcncnilly  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  providing  for  two  universities.  Such  pro()osition, 
however,  was  defeated  by  future  legislation  and  the  final  univeixity 
act  of  1881.  "^ 

THE   UN1VKR8ITY    IN    KMBKYO. 

Although  the  constitution  of  1845  re(|ui red  the  legislature  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  supi)ort  of  public  free 
schools  and  the  same  provision  was  retained  in  the  constitutions  of  is«U, 
1S(>0,  and  187^>,  the  university,  for  which  the  Congress  of  the  Texas 
Republic  bad  .so  <»arly.proviJ<Hl  in  183JK  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first 
State  con.stitution  of  1845.  This  was  ]KM-haps  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versity l>eing  then  merely  in  embryo  and  its  establishment  not  press- 
ing upon  the  public  mind,  or  {>ossibly — and  if  so,  i)roperly  enough — 
because  it  was  considered,  part  and  pjircel,  us  a  great  free  tuition 
school  of  the  Staters  genenil  free  .sch(K)l  .sy>tem,  not  retpiiring  sjH»<'ial 
designation  as  such  to  bring  it  within  the  .sco{)e  and  U'netits  of  the 
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QUESTION   OF    *'tWO  UNIVERSITIES.'' 

In  the  eleventh  legislature,  in  1866,  eflforta  were  niade  to  establish 
two  universities  by  an  act  amendatory  of  the  university  act  of  1858, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  by  a  re<'ent  act  of  the  eleventh  legislature,  twenty-tive  leagued  of  land 
were  reserved  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  another  university,  oontra- 
distinguished  from  the  **  University  of  the  State  of  Texas;"  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  population  of  the  State,  itii  vant  extent,  and  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  facilities  of  travel  render  it  important  that  the  university  1*  located: 
Therefore,  be  it 

RfMdpedt  That  A.  M.  Perkins,  of  Jas^ier  (\)unty;  J.  II.  Starr,  of  Nat*ogd<H'hes 
County;  James  Graham,  of  Ijiinar  County;  Mont  Hall,  of  HarriHon  County;  I.  L. 
Gamp,  of  Upshur  County;  D.  W.  Jones,  of  Titus  County;  W.  B.  Dushiell,  of  Kauf- 
man County;  W.  K.  Marshall,  of  Rusk  County;  J.  K.  Rum])aHs,  of  Collin  County; 
Dr.  Cooper,  of  Panola  County;  William  Moore,  of  lV>wie  County;  M.  II.  Bonner,  of 
Cherokee  County;  J.  M.  Perry,  of  Amlerson  County,  and  J.  C.  Hardin,  of  Smith 
County,  be  an<l  the  same  are  hereby  «reate<l  a  iKtard  of  administrators  of  said  uni- 
versity, to  hold  office  four  years,  and  soon  as  practicable  select  a  suitable  IfM'ation 
for  the  university  in  a  different  section  of  the  State  from  that  of  the  *'  I'niversity  of 
Texas,**  to  be  known  as  the  **  East  Texas  Cniversity.'*  The  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  is  appn>priate<l  for  the  lx>ard'8  exi>ens(«  to  make  the  hn-ation. 

Approved,  November  13,  1866. 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  line  of  this  resolution,  which  waa 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  action  of  the  same  legislature  in  amend- 
ing the  act  of  1858  by  dividing  the  university  appropriation  of  50 
leagues  of  land,  originally  intended  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  the 
'^establishment  of  two  colleges  or  universities,"  and  reserving  half  of 
the  land,  as  the  proposition  was  expressed,  "^for  the  ])enetit  of  a  sim- 
ilar university  which  at  some  future  time  may  Ik?  necessary  to  Ik*  estab- 
lished in  a  diflferent  part  of  the  State/'  The  immense  area  of  Texas 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities  were  argunu^nts  generally  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  providing  for  two  univei-sities.  Such  proposition, 
however,  was  defeated  by  future  legislation  and  the  final  university 
act  of  1881. 

THE    ITMVKKSITY    IN    KMBKYO. 

Although  the  constitution  of  1845  nMjui red  the  legislature  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  supi)<)rt  of  inil>lii-  free 
schools,  and  the  same  provision  was  retained  in  the  constitutions  of  lSt>l, 
1866,  and  1876,  the  university,  for  which  the  Congress  of  the  Texas 
Republic  had  so  <^rly.provide<l  in  1831»,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first 
State  constitution  of  1S45.  This  was  [K»rhaps  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versity iKMng  then  merely  in  embryo  and  its  establishment  not  press- 
ing upon  the  public  mind,  or  jKissibly— and  if  so,  proj)erly  enough — 
because  it  was  considered,  |>art  and  parc*el,  as  a  great  free  tuition 
school  of  th<»  State's  gi»nenil  fr(*e  school  system,  not  re<|uiring  special 
designation  as  such  to  firing  it  within  the  scope  and  benefit^f  of  the 
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gcnonil  pn>vision8  for  free  school  instruction.  As  evidence  thmt  it 
was  rei^irdocl  in  thiH  ligtit,  it  is  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of 
Fcbnmrv  11.  1S58,  establishing  the  university,  that — 

from  the  earli«t«t  times  it  had  been  the  cherished  design  of  the  people  of  the 
Reptihlic  and  f)f  the  State  of  Texas  that  there  shall  be  established  'in  her  limits  an 
ini<itution  of  Iteming  for  the  instmction  of  the  yoaths  of  the  land  In  the  hl^ier 
iMancheH  (if  learning,  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  be  so  endowed, 
«iIiIM)rt«^l,  and  maintained  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  oar  people,  whether  rieh 
or  pfMir,  the  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the  sons  of  the  State  a  thorough 
e«lu<«tion. 

Thus  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  university  as  a  factor  in  the  State*8 
own  provision  for  free  education  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the 
publi<*  schools,  so  as  to  afford  the  advantages  of  higher  education  to 
thiit  I>oor  as  well  as  the  rich.  As  further  evidence  that  the  university 
was  to  U'  so  regarded,  the  law  requires  the  university  regents  to  sub- 
mit their  re|)ortM  to  the  State  board  of  education,  which  is  the  genmal 
dinn-ting  IkkIv  of  the  Staters  entire  system  of  free  public  instructioD. 
(See.  2K  university  act  of  1881.) 

STATUS  A8  A   PUBUC  SCHOOL. 

Much  of  the  general  history  of  the  university  has  natonlly  bean 
pn*M»nt4Nl  ill  the  previous  chapter  in  considering  its  ongiaand  inaep- 
aniMt*  <*4inneetion  with  what  are  usually  known  as  the  ^' free  publio 
M*iifNiU/*  1111(1  more  [Nirticularly  in  relation  to  its  outreach  in  common 
with  tlu^iii  a^  H  State  institution,  or  great  publie  high  school.  It  is  the 
^rmiitl  r<liic:itioiml  ensign  and  licaoon  light  of  the  brightest  enlighten- 
iii«*iit  tc»  th«'  whole  |j(*ople.  Though  not  so  diffuse  in  its  operations  as 
tin*  fr «-li<M»U,  it  roneentrates  the  In^st  m<*thods  of  instruction,  pro- 
vide-, for  tiiMT  i*<|uipment«  than  ordiiiarv  educational  institutions  can 
atTonl.  :iii«l  nui'iHtes  from  the  highest  (*dunitioiial  plane  a  strong  con- 
M*rvati\4'  intliKMire  in  ev(*ry  deiKirtnu^nt  of  the  publie  school  system. 
Withniit  it.  iiKlet^i,  the  giMienil  structure  would  \h}  as  incomplete  as  a 
toPMi.  for  no  ^\>»teni  of  public  instruction  is  )M>rfect  that  is  not  sym- 
inctrit*:dl\  mundtMl  from  the  brcwd  lM>e  of  the  common  s<*hools  to  the 
uis-x  ••[  university  tini**h:  and  no  matter  what  private  enterprise  and 
tl<iii>iiiiii:i(iuiiiil  iii^titutioim  niay  offer  in  the  line  of  advanced  learning, 
if  i-  t)if  A\i\\  <*f  the  State  t«>  afford  the  In'st  universitv  facilities  it  can 
ill  «-iiiii|H'iiiiiiii  with  tho>e  of  other  States.  As  cme  sun  diffuses  more 
li;:ht  than  a  thi>ii<«:fciid  ^tars.  m>  4>ne  grand  university  can  diffuse  more 
kn<»v\  !•  •1l"'  titan  a  thoiisind  s«*h«M)U  of  inferior  gnidt*:  and  as  the 
plaiM-t-  !•  \<>1\*-  around  the  «.iiii  and  liorrow  their  light  an<l  luster  from 
that  li.iiiiii:ir\ .  •mi  the  M*h(NiU  **hoiild  derive  tone  and  culture  fmm  the 
iini\«  T-if  \ .  '•  Si."  uddi'tl  (ten.  1).  11.  Hill,  in  his  address  at  the  Texas 
riii\*r->it\  •  •>iiiiiien«*«>m«Mit,  **ha^  it  Inm^u  for  the  |Ni>*t  eight  htindred 
\e:it  -  M  itli  thi*  ;:ri*at  iini\ersitie<»of  Kngland.  during  which  long  |X^riod 
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the  planetH  have  not  more  Hurely  reflected  the  light  of  the  8un  than 
have  the  subordinate  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  Great  Britain 
reflected  the  scholarship  and  intellectual  character  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford." 

EXISTING   UNIVERSITY   GRANTS. 

The  grants  to  the  university,  as  diminished  by  the  constitution  of 
ISTG,  embrace  the  50  leagues  of  land  (221,400  acres)  originally  set 
apart  by  the  Texas  Republic,  1,000,000  acres  substituted  by  the 
State  constitution  of  1876  for  the  ^^enth  sections'"  (railroad  surveys) 
which  the  act  of  1858  had  granted,  and  1,000,000  acres  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  1883,  and  the  act  of  1883  specifically  expressed  its 
appropriation  for  ^'the  University  of  Texas  and  its  branches,  includ- 
ing the  branch  for  the  education  of  colored  youth'' — in  all  2,221,400 
acres.  An  act  of  1897  gives  100,000  acres  as  a  special  endowment  for 
"the  colored  branch  universitv.'' 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  established  at  Bryan  as  a 
branch  of  the  university,  owes  its  foundation  to  an  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1802,  and  amendatory  ac*ts,  endowing  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  several  States,  bv  which  the  college  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  180,000  acres  of  land,  which  was  sold  and  the  proceeds 
converted  into  bonds  amounting  to  $209,000  and  held  for  the  exclusive 
l)enefit  of  the  college.  The  institution  was  made  a  branch  of  the  uni- 
versity by  the  constitution  of  1876  in  order  to  make  it  a  l)eneficiary  of 
appropriations  from  university  funds;  and  its  support  was  further 
provided  for  by  that  constitution  as  an  earnest  of  State  cooperation 
in  the  purposes  contemplated  ])y  the  Federal  endowment." 

ORGANIZATION   OF    UNIVERSITY    AND    BRANCHES. 

The  first  board  of  ''adminLstratorH*"  of  the  university,  as  the  law 
originally  termed  them,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pease  in  1866. 
The  first  board  of  *'  regents,"  as  the}'  were  subsetjuently  designated, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Rol)erts  in  1881.  The  ac^ademic  and  law 
departments  of  the  main  university  at  Austin  were  organized  in  1881 
and  opened  to  students  in  1883.  The  meilical  branch  at  Galveston  was 
not  opened  to  students  till  1891.  The  college  branch  at  Bryan,  which 
owes  its  foundation,  as  stated,  mainly  to  the  Federal  land  grant  for 
endowing  such  institutions,  was  established  by  n*solution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1866  and  legislative  action  in  1871    accepting  the  Federal 

oin  Addition  to  the  $209,000  endowment  already  referred  to,  the  college  is  a  bene- 
ficial' in  the  mun  of  $15,000  a  jear  under  the  art  of  CongresB  approved  March  % 
18S7,  establishing  agricultoral  experiment  stations  in  the  several  States.  Also,  onder 
the  '* additional  endowment  act*'  of  Aogost  30,  ld90,  it  receives  three-fourths  of  a 
fund  which  began  with  $15,000  for  the  first  year,  adding  an  additional  $1,000  each 
year  until  it  reached  and  now  oontinoes  at  $25,000  a  year. 
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grant,  but  did  not  become  a  branch  of  the  university  till  so  consti- 
tuted by  the  constitution  of  1876.  The  colored  branch,  which  by  law 
is  to  be  at  Austin,  has  not  been  organized;  but  the  Prairie  View  Nor- 
mal School,  established  near  Hempstead  under  an  act  of  1876  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  colored  persons  of  both  sexes,  is  liberally 
supported  instead  by  the  State,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  It  enjoys  a 
share  of  the  "additional  endowment"  fund  from  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment — one-fourth  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  Texas,  or  $6,%0  per 
annum. 

ADVERSE   LAND  MANAGEMENT. 

Though  early  endowed  with  munificent  grants,  including  several 
million  acres  of  land  independent  of  some  half  million  dollars  in  money 
and  bonds,  the  university's  resources  were  so  much  diminished  Ijy 
the  constitution  of  1876,  and  diverted  by  subsequent  legislation  on 
account  of  preference  for  other  institutions,  as  to  retard  its  organization 
for  many  years;  so  that  it  did  not  get  into  operation  for  the  admission 
of  students  until  two  years  after  the  act  of  1881,  under  which  its 
practical  organization  was  contemplated,  and  long  after  the  passage  of 
the  university  act  of  1858.  This  delay  was  largely  due  to  the  State's 
method  of  managing  the  public  lands,  including  those  held  by  it  for 
the  university,  by  reserving  them  for  settlement  under  what  is  known 
as  the  ^^  actual  settlers'  act,"  which  was  simply  intended  to  encourage 
settlement  of  the  State  without  reference  to  any  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  interests  of  education.  In  fact,  it  tended  to  retard  the 
accumulation  of  school  and  university  revenues  on  account  of  the 
rather  gradual  disposal  of  the  lands,  which,  though  offei*ed  for  sale  on 
the  most  favoi^able  conditions,  attracted  settlers  very  slowly,  as  the 
lands  were  mainly  adapted  for  large  pastures,  requiring  but  few  occu- 
pants. The  railroad  companies,  having  been  granted  considerable 
quantities  of  land  in  sections  alternating  with  school  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  encoui*aging  railroad  construction  in  Texas,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  their  surveying  the  lands  for  the  State,  took  active  steps  to 
promote  immigration  so  as  to  preferably  dispose  of  their  own  lands. 
This,  while  naturally  inducing  sales  of  the  school  sections  along  with 
the  railroad  alternates,  was  no  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  university 
further  than  resulted  indirectly  from  the  slow  development  of  the 
country;  for  the  reason  that  "  every  tenth  section"  of  the  lands — which 
tenths,  as  originally  granted  to  the  university,  would  have  aggregated  . 
several  million  acres — had  all  been  diverted  by  the  State  constitution  as 
early  as  1876  to  the  free  schools;  and  the  million  acres  which  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  not  being  so  accessible  by  railroad  for  actual  settle- 
ment, had  to  be  leased  as  best  they  could  to  the  stockmen  of  the  country. 
They  were,  in  fact,  largely  depredated  upon  for  *'free  grazing,"  great 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  whose  owners  until  a  few  years 
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ago,  when  the  State  conceded  the  control  of  the  lands  to  the  university 
regents,  paid  little  or  nothing  for  using  them  as  "  ranches"  or  ranges 
for  their  stock.  Many,  indeed,  who  thus  used  the  lands  did  not  even 
live  in  Texas,  and  the  few  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
settlers'  act  generally  purchased  but  a  few  sections  and  grazed  their 
stock  ad  libitum  all  around  them.  The  State,  ])esides  allowing  such 
comparatively  gratuitous  use  of  the  lands,  failed  to  collect  some 
$50,000  to  $60,000  due  the  university  for  arrears  in  interest  on  land 
notes,  and  further  occasioned  the  university  the  loss  of  some  $30,000 
annual  income  by  the  action  of  the  State  land  board  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  regents  to  lease  600,000  acres  at  5  cents  an  acre  per  annum 
because  the  board  had  fixed  a  6  cents  mininmm  for  all  leases  of 
public  lands  and  would  not  relax  the  rule  in  favor  of  the  university, 
although  the  university  lands  were  generally  so  nuich  less  desirable 
in  competition  with  the  better-located  and  otherwise  more  valuable 
si'hool  lands. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  disparity  in  desirability  of  the  school  lands 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  universitv.  State  I^and  Commissioner 
Hall,  in  his  report  to  Governoi  Ross,  after  citing  the  facts  as  to  the 
diflficulty  of  leasing  those  of  the  university,  recommended  that  the 
regents  be  intrusted  with  the  work  and  made  the  following  state- 
ments: 

Of  the  2,000,000  acres  belonging  to  the  university  fund,  only  77,437  aore«  are 
leased,  being  a  little  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  pchool  lands 
more  than  one-fifth  are  under  lease.  The  s<hool  lancis  alternating  with  other  lands, 
were  lai>?ely  leased  by  the  owners  of  these  alternates.  When  the  present  law  took 
effect  the  school  lan<ls,  to  a  great  extent,  were  occupied  by  establishiHl  ranches,  wh<jse 
owners  U«sed  promptly.  Most  of  these  landn  were  aW»  in  reach  of  population  and 
Rufiiciently  watere<l  for  immediate  and  pn)titable  iL»<e  for  8t<K'k  raising.  With  the 
university  lands  the  conditions  are  totally  different.  They  are  located  in  large  Ixxlies 
and  in  solid  blocks,  so  that  the  lesset*  in  com|)elle<l  to  pay  for  the  whole  area  appro- 
priate<l  to  his  use  instead  of  the  half,  as  in  the  cast*  of  the  school  lands.  The  univer- 
sity lands  are  without  permanent  water  and  fur  the  ma**t  part  too  distant  fn>in  water 
to  be  utilize<l.  They  are  also  remote  fn:)m  population.  Thu.*<  the  hcIkm)}  lands  offer- 
ing superior  induc^ements  and  attractions  and  Ix^ing  uiorv  than  Huflficit'nt  to  supply 
all  immediate  demands  to  h^ase,  it  is  readily  perceive*!  that  under  the  present  (condi- 
tions other  results  could  not  reasonably  have  l)een  ex|HH'te<l. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  the  punhase  of  university  hinds. 
Therefore,  in  onierto  utilize  them  for  the  puriH>st»  for  which  they  have  l)een  segre- 
gated, it  is  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two  plans,  viz:  Kither  the  rental  must  lie 
reduced  ami  the  term  of  lease  extende<i  sufficiently  to  induce  private  i>artii»s  to 
develop  water  and  otherwise  put  these  lands  in  shape  for  use,  or  else  the  State  must 
provide  the  water  necessary  to  make  them  profitable  anil  available  at  the  \mce  now 
fixed  by  law.  The  latter  plan  is  not  desirable,  even  if  at  all  ft^asible,  with  safety  to 
the  State;  hence  it  is  with  ix>nfidence  that  the  re<*ommendation  is  made  that  the 
rental  of  the  university  lands  lie  re<iuced  to  3  cents  per  acrt»  per  annum  and  the 
maximum  tenn  of  the  lease  be  extended  to  ten  years.  Another  solution  still  is  to 
place  these  lands  in  the  c^re  of  the  university  authorities.  The  regents  of  the 
univerBity  are  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  that  institution  would 
dcmbtleBO  be  entirely  safe. 
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SobMqaently.  in  18!Mi,  the  rep?ii6*  wpif!  piven  control  of  the  lands, 
and  within  two  yi-arx'  linip  had  lo4iwd  ovor  l.OOO/KK)  ntre*. 
In  their  report  of  ISKti  to  Governor  Irelnnd  the  rpgent«  »«y: 
In  addition  i'>  ilm  M>  Ipasun  of  knd  gnuitH  in  in.1»  by  t)it>  Rcimhlli:'  ut  T«xw  tlie 
Stele  lewrwtl  lur  l)i»-  bonvBl  uf  lh«  univeratty  every  tentli  sediun  of  land  trnuilml  nr 
that  migfat  bi>  umutwl  to  nulrc*d  (!ompMii(«  ur  tn  tho  Onlvnrtiici  uid  Hnuon  Nivigi^ 
tioo Compwi,^  It  ixnniiiuitn]  that  Ihlsicnuit,  ha>lil  notbeon  iiiipalrol  bylheactioD 
of  tbe  convei.ii'  II  if  1S75,  wmild  (at  tlial  (imp)  liavi-  ruii'lied  the  niat(niflmnl  pTOpor- 
ttona  of  l.fift'  '■<  tin's,  siliialnl  in  ihn  mint  tliidcly  wltlnl  part  of  the  Btatvaml 
worth  perhaji-  :.  .-u  avcraitv  (3  p«r  aiT«.  It  t*u  eaeily  )i«  M>t-ii  that  thr  land  titn) 
aatMeqocait]]'  i.  lun  of  thin  appropriatjun,  i«  in  n«««Rivnn  niuivalrmt.  Had  thcav 
tenth  aecttcn*  i>f  rniJr«a>)  land*  rcnnaioed  a«  api>r<iprui(od,  (he  untv»nijty  would  now 
be  in  no  nactitfily,  aiid,  au  br  an  inatexial  nwuumu  am  cuiiccniMl,  it  woalil  prrbapa 
tMlhemoat<^iiiplrti-1y  ngaippnl  pnhlir  iiwlitutinn  on  Ihd  ixintinrmt 

Unfortuiiatfly  for  the  university,  the  l,(>fM),(XN)  H«ri>«  i^ivfn  l»y  tbe 
cooveotion  in  ItiMi  uf  tho  tenth  wwtion^  were  not  near  m  VBiiuible  and 
fell  vastly  ^hort  in  i[iiantity  an  well  ah  i^iiality  of  tho  f^mnt  for  which 
tbey  were  i^'ultntitDtt-d. 

It  in  8traii|^  thai,  following;  the  art  ion  of  the  Texni*  Kcpuhlit- in  urmnt- 
ing  50  league  of  land  for  the  unduwmvnt  of  two  collegeH  or  univer- 
utiea,  no  monlion  in  made  of  the  land  in  tbe  State  i^onHtitullun  of  im&. 
Subsequently,  howcvi^r,  in  pumiancw  of  law,  the  landH  were  located 
and  Hiin'ejcd  in  thecouolioHof  Cookp.  Fannin,  (tray w>n.  Hunt,  ttolliii. 
Lunar,  M(-l>-nnnn.  Hill.  Callahan,  and  Shackelford,  and  have  roost  of 
them  been  Kt»ld  under  law»  for  that  purpo»c.  About  13,(XX>  ac-rm  of 
the  McLennan  ('ounly  lnn<U  and  hoidc  h,(h>(I  acn-H  in  UrayAou  County 
remained  in  litijfation.  and  prorision  waf<  made  by  law  to  quiet  title 
totbeni.  (Ai-Uof  lit71*and  t^l.)  lly»]>H-inI  art< of  January  4.  IMS, 
De<-enilier  Ui,  I8«3,  and  October  2tt,  I8fi»i.  time  for  paying  Sntcrvst  on 
the  liti){attK)  lands  wan  extended.  The  IuikIh  in  .Mil^ennan  Counti', 
alleged  to  have  been  lotrateil  in  ronflJct  with  n  Sfmnisb  grant  to 
Joachim  Moreno,  and  on  which  interei*t  had  c(iii!UH[uent)y  been  mis- 
pended,  hud  tiuwtly  (wen  nold  under  an  act  of  1^74:  and  by  act  of 
March  6,  ls7^.  it  wan  further  provided  that  .-tettlers  upon  the  Hill  and 
McL^'nimii  (Vtunly  landx  ahould  not  bo  compelled  to  pay  llio  aniounU 
due  u|)on  mid  laiidi  until  theauit  pending  tnl>ehalf  of  the  Moreno  grant 
had  lieen  d>t'iile<l  and  the  title  to  tfao  land  determined.  What  <^a>t 
eonsidiTed  at  the  time  to  be  a  favorable  compromise  of  the  Moreno 
controversy  na»  effected  In  IWm.  through  the  efforts  of  (iovemor 
KoHM  with  (tencral  Mesia,  of  Mexico,  by  which  the  title  to  about  (>,000 
acn>N  of  thr  Mrly<nnan  County  Innd^  wan  c^mfirmetl  (o  the  Stale  for  the 
univen-tly.  I-iimi  » ■..Tiiriii-i.ii.r  Ilnll  at  f.ri.  .-  j.lftrcd  nn  -nli*  for  tho 
univervjty  ^utb  landMas  had  not  been  sold,  which  (unfortunately  for 
the  university,  ait  the  lands  have  greatly  enhanced  in  value)  were  o 
a  few  hundred  acre*).  The  compromise  wan  virtually  about  om 
half  for  the  other  in  quantity,  but  not  io  valae,  as  the  Stete  agent  f" 
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the  anivenity  iflfto  overreached  in  the  matter  by  the  agent  of  Gen- 
eral Mexia.  Still  the  transaction  was  favorably  regarded  by  Judge 
Greorge  Clark,  who  was  the  attorney  in  the  case,  as  the  title  was  so 
old  and  clouded  that  any  recovery  whatever  was  doubtful;  more- 
over the  State,  it  was  then  supposed,  was  not  likely  to  substitute 
other  lands  for  these,  though  the  legislature  has  tacitly  allowed  a 
substitution  of  some  other  lands  made  by  Land  Commissioner  Walsh. 
There  are  persons  familiar  with  the  matter  who  do  not  consider  the 
compromise  so  advantageous  to  the  university  as  might  be  supposed, 
though  quite  advantageous  to  the  State.  The  latter  has  the  benefit 
of  the  lands  to  make  good  the  tities  she  assumed  to  confer  on  the  pur- 
chasers, while  the  university,  as  most  of  them  had  been  sold  by  the 
State,  has  to  accept  the  Staters  old  price  for  them  ($1.50  per 
acre,  under  the  act  of  1874,  under  which  the  sales  were  made) 
instead  of  an  average  price  of  over  $3  an  acre,  at  which  some 
50,000  acres  of  tile  80-leagoe  grant,  which  included  the  McLennan 
County  lands,  had  been  sold  prior  to  the  administration  of  Governor 
Throckmorton  in  1866.  Some  of  the  lands  sold  wei'e,  in  fact,  worth 
from  $5  to  $20  per  acre  on  account  of  their  greatly  enhanced  value  at 
the  time  of  the  Mexia  compromise,  which  in  such  light  appears  to 
have  involved  considerable  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  university. 
Land  Commissioner  Hall  while  in  office  furnished  the  writer  the 
following  more  explicit  statement  as  to  these  lands: 

The  lands  secured  to  the  State  for  the  university  by  the  recent  compromiw  in 
McLennan  County  had  been  sold  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  1874,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  trftcts  which  are  comparatively  woKhlese.  The  relief  act 
of  March  6,  1S75,  extending  time  for  payments  for  the  lands  in  litigation  on  aci*ount 
of  the  Moreno  grant,  virtually  suspended  payments  of  internet  on  these  lands,  but 
since  the  recent  compromise  with  Mexia,  payments  have  boon  made  of  interest 
and  principal  m  full,  and  patents  have  been  issued  in  many  instances.  From  this 
source  the  available  fund  of  the  university  has  been  largely  increased  during  the 
present  year,  in  nmny  cases  the  accumulation  of  ten  yean*  interest  having  been  paid 
at  one  time.  Some  purchasers  wanted  the  interest  abated,  but  the  land  office  ruled 
against  them,  and  construed  the  law  to  require  {layment  of  interent  from  the  date  of 
the  contract  of  stle.  Upon  that  ruling  they  paid  up  the  interest  from  the  date  of 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  purchase,  and  in  some  instances  the  interest 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  principal.  8ome  of  them  proposed  to  pay  the 
principal  without  the  interest  and  refer  the  question  of  paying  the  interest  to  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  but  State  Treasurer  Lubbock  held  that  he  would  receive  no 
payments  of  the  prinapal  till  the  interest  was  paid. 

The  sale  of  these  lands  was  called  in  question  by  a  decision  of  the 
Federal  court  at  Austin. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  purchaser  permitted  to  settle  at  $1.50  per 
acre  for  land  which  was  worth  from  fS  to  $20  per  acre  should  dicker 
with  the  State  about  paying  the  interest  and  contemplate  appealing  to 
the  legii>lature  for  such  relief.  The  uniyersity  lands,  as  before  stated, 
are  now  all  in  charge  of  the  r^ents,  and  are  leased  in  preference  to 
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Helling  them,  the  rentalH  going  to  the  available  univenity  fand 
whereas  if  sold  the  proceeds  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  fund,  of 
whi(*h  only  the  interest  can  be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  institation. 
Thouffh  leased  at  but  3  cents  an  acre,  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  heretofore,  because  they  are  more  actively  managed  by  the 
regents  than  they  were  by  the  State  and  are  consequently  producing 
better  n^vonuc  for  the  university. 

Of  the  lands  finally  remaining  to  the  universitjir  (some  S,921,400 
acres,  including  the  original  60  league  grant),  4nuch,  excepting  the  60 
leagues,  was  badly  located  by  the  State's  appointed  agents  not  person- 
al ly  inspecting  alt  the  land.  As  a  consequence  of  the  poor  selections 
for  the  university  Land  Commissioner  Walsh  substituted  for  some  of 
the  l(N*ations  what  is  known  as  the  *^San  Elisario  grant,"  on  the  Bio 
(tramle,  in  El  Paso  County,  and  s<Mne  other  comparatively  derirsble 
selections.  These  selections,  as  stated,  have  been  lacitly  HmM^^  by 
the  legislature;  but  it  unfortunately  transfHres  that  llie  Stated  title  to 
some  *i«),<KN»  ai*res,  embracing  the  town  of  San  Eliauio,  is  not  dear, 
and  that  no  sui^cessful  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  confirm 
the  title  to  the  university,  which  is  liaUe  to  lose  the  land  by  prescrip- 
tion, if  not  already  lost,  by  the  State  not  securing  the  testimony  of 
witm*Hses  while  they  were  living,  before  the  regants  were  given 
control  of  the  lands. 

l)4^ides  the  sai-rifice  in  the  Mezia  compromise,  the  8,000  acres  of 
university  lancU  in  litigation  in  Grayson  County  appear  to  have  he«  n 
lost  to  tilt*  universitv  hv  the  land  commismoner  who  was  in  office  at 
the  tinii*  t1(»»tin^r  and  not  relocating  the  surveys.  As  further  shown 
in  H  ^tatt'innit  t«)  the  regents  by  Professor  Batts,  the  right  of  the 
iiiiiv«*r-ity  ti>  (*very  tenth  section,  amounting  to  about  10,4t00  acres. 
i(K-3itr<i  fur  tlicCtalveston  snd  Brazos  Navigation  Company,  though  not 
(l«*nitMi.  |i:i>  ii<*vi*r  Is^en  given  pnu-tical  recognition  by  the  State. 

(tovniKtr  Throckmorton  stated  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in 
1m;»;: 

A«-oinltiik;  to  n'|N»rt  oi  John  Ilonry  Brown,  asent  for  thenle  of  aniveraity  lands, 
thi-n-  li.i'l  \nfu  |4ihl  int«»  l\w  trvamiry  cm  accuunt  of  mXw  of  the  landa  $120,543,  and 
th«  n-  r>  ii.iiinitl  m*  yi-t  iin|NU<l  an  |>rinri|«]  $70,320.  The*  amount  of  inlerest  paid  u|» 
to   Vpnl  l*«.  w;^').  «iui$4S,fn.M.  an«l  the  appnizimaU*  iulereat  due  up  Ui  the  future 

vi«Hr  l"*?**  vm?*  $wV»,sSH. 

It  u:i^  tlii--  uniount  of  appmxinuite  interest  that  the  State  failed  to 
ciilitM  t.  luid  !*«  (louhtless  lost  to  the  university,  though  indirei'tly,  [M^r- 
Imp-*.  :t-  tti«'  rt*>ult  of  '*  rei*on*«tnietion*'  and  interruption  by  the  war. 

URKAT   FINANCIAL   UlSSKM. 

In  th«ir  n-jMirt  of  January  H,  1883,  to(fOvemor  Roberts  the  regents 
H|i.  :ik  ..f  till  MtTtT  in  eash  of  9l.:i:><UNNi  for  the  first  IJNNKOOii  teres  of 
Liihl  •iiinutinl  to  the  univemity  by  the  constitution  of  1876  in  lieu  of 
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the  railroad  tenth  sections.  They  had  no  authority,  however,  to  accept 
the  proposition,  and  the  land  board,  it  seems,  would  not  or  did  not 
make  any  concessions  in  the  matter.  This  was  possibly  unfortunate 
for  the  university,  as  the  price  was  about  a  fair  average  for  such  land 
compared  with  the  aven^  which  the  more  desirable  50  leagues  as  far 
as  sold  had  realized. 

Great  losses  to  the  university  naturally  resulted  from  the  war  on 
aa*ount  of  payments  for  university  lands,  which  had  been  sold  on 
annual  installments  and  for  long  terms,  !)eing  made  in  Confederate 
notes.  During  subsequent  years,  known  as  the  '^reconstruction 
period,"  Comptroller  Bledsoe,  acting  on  an  opinion  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Alexander,  based  on  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  ruled 
that  the  proceeds  of  certain  State  bonds  substituted  for  United  States 
bonds  belonging  to  the  university  were  tainted  by  treasonable  use 
of  the  money  during  the  *' rebellion,''  and  suddenly  dropped  the 
aci*ounts  from  the  roll  of  the  State's  liabilities.  The  bonds,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  university  !)y  the  act  of  1858,  were  taken 
from  the  fund  of  the  university  and  credited  to  the  State's  gen- 
eral revenue.  Comptroller  Darden,  finding  the  items  (which  aggre- 
gated with  interest  $1^,472  in  bonds,  besides  a  Comptroller's  certificate 
for  $10,300  for  university  land  sales)  remaining  on  the  books  of  the 
office,  embraced  them  in  his  public-debt  statement  and  asked  Governor 
Roberts  to  recommend  the  legislature  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
their  ^^idity.  The  recommendation  was  made,  but  it  was  not  till 
1883  that  the  l^i^Iature  finally  declared  that  the  bonds,  having  been 
issued  by  the  State  and  the  proceeds  used  for  "frontier  defense" 
against  the  Indians  and  Mexican  marauders,  and  not  in  aid  of  the 
**  rebellion/'  were  valid  obligations  of  the  State,  and  provided  for 
returning  the  money  to  the  university  fund,  including  the  item  of 
$10,300,  although  that  did  not  certainly  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
State  purposes.  Governor  Ross,  when  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
was  quite  instrumental  in  having  the  bonds  replaced  as  an  obligation 
of  the  State  to  the  university. 

ILUBERALmr  TO  THE   UNFVERSrrY. 

In  the  ** reconstruction  convention"  of  1868  Mr.  Sunmer  pn)]><)so(l 
a  section  for  the  new  constitution  providing  as  follows: 

All  pablic  univerrity  lands  in  the  State  of  Texa^  that  huv(>  hcnnoforc  Imm^ii  dis- 
posed of  shall  he  tomed  over  to  the  common-school  fund,  and  it  nhall  lH*the  <lnty  of 
the  Icgislatare  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  provide  for  frtH>  K'hooln  in  (*very  nei^h)M>r- 
hood  in  each  county. 

It  was  not  adopted,  and  is  here  alluded  to  only  to  show  how  little 
regard  aome  men  had  for  these  funds,  and  es[K'cially  tliosi*  \uAd  in 
trust  by  tbe  State  for  the  university.     A  like  spirit  manifested  itself 
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twenty  ycar»  later,  when,  in  the  twentieth  legiabture.  Representa- 
tive PnMidenpttt,  speaking  against  a  proposition  to  return  university 
nKim'y  ui«ed  by  the  State,  aigued  that  the  State  did  not  owe  the  uni- 
\'crsity  one  cent,  and  that  it  was  only  a  case  of  '^justified  diversion  of 
funds  intended  for  one  purpose,  but  changeable  by  subsequent  enact- 
ment:** and  another  prominent  member,  Mr.  Bell,  of  CSooke  County, 
declanni  in  a  violent  speech,  assuming  the  power  of  the  legislature  as 
i^uffioicnt  argument  against  any  appropriations  for  the  university,  that 
**tho  legislature  could  refuse  to  niake  any  provision  for  it  whatever 
and  star\'e  it  out  of  existence,  or  demolish  it,  by  tearing  down  its  walls 
and  leveling  it  to  the  groumL'* 

In  1HK8,  after  Texas  had  just  received  nearly  a  million  dollars  from 
tlu>  tVdoral  Government  as  indenmitgr  for  defense  of  the  Bio  Grande 
frontier,  the  friends  of  the  university  were  buoyant  with  the  hope  of 
having  iVi  old  claims  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  against  the 
State  allowed  out  of  the  fund,  or  at  least  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
amount.  Gen.  S.  B.  Maxey,  Gol.  William  L.  Prather,  and  Bev. 
Dr.  Carroll  addressed  strong  appeals  to  Governor  Bocm;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wooten,  president  of  the  university  regents,  Prof.  Leslie 
Waggi^ner,  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  other  prominent  gentlemen 
p(>rHonally  urged  Governor  Bosses  attention  to  the  matter.  General 
Maxey,  who  was  then  United  States  Senator,  uiged  that  the  univer- 
sity would  never  have  greater  need  of  the  funds  due  it  from  the  State, 
or  the  Sutc  ever  be  m  better  condition  to  settle.  He  faew  of  no 
prini'iple,  «<ave  force,  that  would  enable  a  State  moting  as  trustee  to 
witlihold  these  funds.  Governor  Boss,  however^  iltfaer  favored  the 
ninney  iNMng  placed  to  the  gi^neml-revenuc  account  for  dwtritmtion 
frnin  that  fund  by  the  legislature,  and  only  $44MNN)  of  the  money  and 
a  "loHir*  of  $125,4J(N\  mainly  for  the  lienefit  of  the  medical  college, 
went  to  the  universitv. 

The  n*^entj<,  in  their  report  to  the  governor,  whieh  vtvls  a<*<*om|)uiiied 
)iy  a  ^tati*ment  from  Comptroller  McCall  of  the  old  indebt4Kln«*^s  to 
iUv  uiii\i>r<iitv.  <^rnehtlv  pleaded  in  it^  behalf  as  followH: 

Th<-  ri*vn-ntft  an*  willinir  ^»  lt«ve  the  nUtvinentai  of  faiis  by  the  cw>ni|>tn>Iler  in  liave 
thi  ir  |>r>.i«r  \%i*iKht,  tnutiiiK  that  the  fun«li  hiMTuweil  in  Uietime  of  the*  ctiicnrt'iiry 

•  •f  thi-  >THtf  will  hf  rt'tumi'vl  to  tlie  n-ftpnta  at  the  time  of  the  einerfrency  of  the  uni- 
\*  r^itx  It  iiiay  not  lie  i>ut  of  |>Uce  to  aay  that  in  recognixiiiK  thia  rUini  of  the 
iini\>  rwi*\.  Mlii.h  4«n  not  lieenfuroeil  in  iheitMirta,  tlie  lefci^Uture  mill  Init  follow  in 
tl.f  f».*.«ti-{»  of  tho  (ieneral  <fo\*eninient  in  alio  winy  toTexaH  an  in«iemnity  fund, 
%ih.>  h  th«-  Statr  ha^i  no  power  to  enforce  or  ability  toroUert.  What  ConiereAi  has 
ji:oT  •i<.ri«'  'L*-  leiriitlAture  can  certainly  do.  eapet-ially  aa  in  ao  doing  the  lefnslature 
«...»•;  ^-^  (uyintf  money  to  an  outaider,  but  will  be  iiniply  repaying  to  one  depart* 
II..  I.!       r,. ;.  )»irn>wi*<l  fn>m  that  ilepartment  t«>|«ay  ezfieniie^  of  another  department, 

•  '  r. !  ;i..i.:.j  -«'<  firittiv  rf^Yived  l»y  order  of  om»  «le|iartmt*nt  in  tnwt  i**r  another, 
»r  .1.  -•.  intj*-*  haw  nimt?  heoMne  worthltiv.  It  may  lie  pn>|i«T  Xn  nay  lifre  that 
t^.«  >  .i:f..  f-ir  iuoiu*y  |«id  in Confederale  n<ue«  for  uniwrrity  landa  ha^not  lieen  filed 
M-.t.t-r  U^.ftTi^-  thr  fai-ta  men"  not  until  rioentlyauiBeietttly  known  to  }U0tifya 
)*n^'nutiiio  of  the  matter. 
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The  action  of  the  fjfovernor  and  legislature  resulted  in  but  a  limited 
amount  of  the  million  dollars  indemnity  being  granted  to  the  university. 

Another  disappointment  to  the  university's  friends  was  that  an 
attempt  in  the  twenty -fifth  legislature  to  appropriate  some  $<>0,(KX)  to 
$70,000  direct-tax  money,  which  had  been  i*ecently  refunded  to  Texas 
b}'  the  Federal  Government,  was  abortive,  the  proposition  which  was 
presented  by  Senator  Stone  being  defeated  by  but  a  small  majority  in 
the  house  after  almost  unanimous  adoption  by  the  senate.  This  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  action  of  Missouri,  which  a  few  years 
ago  voted  some  $648,000 — every  dollar  of  her  returned  direct  tax 
money — to  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Other  disappointments  were  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  legislature 
to  appropriate  lands  to  cover  what  had  been  taken  from  the  university 
and  given  to  the  free  schools;  and  here  it  may  l>e  noted  that  in  Texas, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  efforts  were  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
university  to  get  the  legislature  to  distribute  the  income  from  that 
university  fund  among  the  denominational  colleges  in  the  State. 

DEPRIVED  OF  ORIGINAL   RESOURCES. 

Commissioner  Walsh,  who  was  ten  or  twelve  years  in  office,  fur- 
nishes the  writer  the  following  statement,  throwing  much  light  uiK)n 
the  situation  and  showing  how  largely  the  university \*^  landed  inter- 
ests have  been  sacrificed  by  the  action  of  the  State: 

The  land  legislatioD  of  Texas,  so  far  at«  it  affi^ctn  tlio  university,  has  Ihhmi  a  H^ries 
of  errorp,  if  we  niay  be  charitable  enough  to  w)  deK-rilK?  a  Bu<Te8si<)n  of  laws  which 
lia\'e  stripped  the  ODiversity  of  what  would  have  been  an  ani])le  tMidowuicnt. 

The  fathers  of  the  Republic  of  Tcxai^,  l)efore  tiiey  had  fairly  e>«ca]KHl  from  the 
dominion  of  Mexico,  granted  to  the  future  univerHity  50  leagues  (221,400  acn^i  of 
land.  These  leagaes  were' located  largely  in  OK)k,  Clay,  Grayson,  and  McU'nnan 
ooonties.  Having  been  selei'ted  at  an  early  date,  they  cinbrace<l  the  choict'st  hinds 
in  the  Republic,  and  as  the  (*ountry  tH*ttIed  up  they  were  coveted  and  wiuattiNl  on  by 
home  seekers.  The  influence  of  these  wttlers  Hi»cure<l  the  (>a8Map.>  of  wverai  act.*^  pro- 
viding for  the  subdivision  and  nale  ot  the  50  U^aguen.  They  wen*  <ut  up  into  quarter 
■actions mod  sold  to  actual  settlers  at  fl.oO  ])er  am' on  ten  years'  time,  with  lo  iK.*r 
cent  interest  The  statutes  of  the  State  fn)ni  that  date  until  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1876  will  show  at  each  HUittHMiing  H'^ion  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  pnr- 
chaseffBOl  university  lands.'  The  ohjiH't  and  effei't  of  the^'  various  laws  was  to  cancel 
pierioae  obligations  of  purchasers,  remit  due  inten^t,  and  allow  a  repun'ha«<e  at  the 
origiiial  price.  The  result  was  to  tinally  disiMise  of  iUt^*  valuable  lamls  at  a  price  far 
below  their  actual  value  and  to<leprive  the  university  of  a  larue  sum  due  for  interest. 
In  additioa  to  these  losses,  a  conflict  with  an  old  Mexican  grant  in  Mcl>4>nnan  County 
eaused  the  loss  of  several  thousand  acre»«. 

In  1654  UieState  pro%'ided  lor  a  subsidy  of  sixteen  Motions  of  land  jter  mile  for  c(»n- 
■tniction  of  railroads,  to  be  hxnted  in  alternate  sections — that  is,  for  eai'h  of  the  six- 
teen aeetioiiaiiirveyed  lor  the  railroads  a  siH*ti(»n  adjoining  shouM  U'  surveytHl  for  the 
common  aehooli.  it  was  further  provide<l  l)y  act  of  1S,'>,h  that  every  tenth  so  surveyed 
lor  edocstiun  shoold  tje  set  aside  lor  the  university,  rmler  this  statute  the  univer- 
sity was  entitled  to  something  over  1.000  acres  of  lan<l  lor  each  mile  of  railroad  built, 
and  the  law  remaine<l  in  force  until  repealed  by  the  coostUutiou  of  1876.     At  the 
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date  fif  thiH  repeal  the  rmilroftds  had  received  grante  for  near  1,800  mllea  of  load,  and 
tlie  tinivereity  wan  then  entitled  loaomething  over  1,750,000  acres.  Theae  locationa, 
it  iiiiii<t  U*  reiiieDibered,  were  not  grasing  landa  on  the  plains,  bat  were  dtnated  in 
Fiu'U  (H  luntitfn  aa  Dalhw,  Navarro,  Ellifl,  Bell,  Harris,  Fort  Bend,  WilUaniaon,  and  oUieis, 
einhnu'in^r  tlie  rhoiee  agricnltoral  landa  of  the  State.  The  constitational  convention 
stripiieil  the  univerrity  of  this  msgnificent  endowment  and  sabetltated  therefor  bat 
1,0110,000  arn*t>,  whieh  when  surveyed  ooald  only  be  secnred  in  Crockett  and  Ton 
(in>en  oountiev,  where  the  lands  were  all  ranch  leas  valuable  than  in  the  other  coon* 
tiii*.  ThuM  1 ,  750,000  acrea,  worth  then  an  avenige  of  95  per  acre,  were  taken  away,  and 
1 ,000,000  acreti  at  50  cents  an  acre  were  substituted.  In  the  selection  of  this  western 
land  it  was  (li0(t>vere(l  that  about  25,000  acres  of  irrigable  land,  situaled  on  the  Rio 
(ffiunde,  below  El  Ptm,  was  wrongfully  claimed  by  speculators  under  a  grant  already 
satisfied,  and  this  amount  was  embraced  in  the  land  survejred  for  the  onlveidty.  If 
pn>|ier  8te|iii  luul  been  taken  by  the  State,  this  land  might  now  be  yWding  a  hand- 
some revenue;  Init  the  blight  which  seems  to  rest  upon  all  university  lands  has  set* 
tied  on  thin,  axid  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  to  assert  the  right  of  the  nnlvendty. 

Ill  omrluHion,  let  us  sum  up  what  the  univenity  should  have  had^if  the  Intentiooa 
of  niir  early  legisLators  had  been  respected: 

Fifty  leaden,  at  $1.50  per  acre tS82,100 

Ten  yeare'  interest,  at  10  per  cent 882,100 

1,750,000  miw,  at  15  per  acre 8,700,000 

Intentit  on  deferred  paymenta  (say  25percent) 2,187,500 

Total 11,801,700 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  uni\'erBty  will  realise  10  per  cent  of  this  amount  from  land 
donationii.    Twelve  million  dollaia  will  probably  not  more  than  cover  a  cloae  estimate. 

ACTION  or  TBS  KBOBNT8  A8  TO  MBOLBCniD  IMTKBB8TB. 

A-  hits  lieen  neen  all  along  in  the  course  of  the  higtory  of  the  uni- 
vrr^itv.  the  re)feiit4  have  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent  adi-erse  action 
of  tli«'  le^i'^latiiro  toward  the  inHtitution.  They  ha\'e  not  been  iiidif- 
fircnt  to  tliiMi*  dutie.H,  however,  in  preaenting  the  facti«and  prctvting 
u|K>ii  puhlir  attention  the  university^  financud  and  landed  intere^ti*. 
A^  fiirthi^r  «*videni*t>  of  this.  Home  extracta  from  the  record  of  their 
pr«M-eedin^"-  :iri»  of  important  interest. 

At  thrir  meeting:  SepteinUT  IT,  1889,  the  following  retM>lution, 
oITitimI  )»y  Ki*(5rnt>  Ttnld  and  Simkins,  was  adopted: 

W)iin-;i-  \\\*r%'  un*  MiitittaiKliiiir  laii«l  n«»tm  ItelonfciuK  t<i  the  permanent  univenrity 
(iiifi  UkVri-kMtwitr  •^•nir  |llo,*JiN»  u|M»n  which  then*  is  dui*  a  lance  amount  of  un|iaid 
intrn-t.  ii.<>-t  ••(  wliii-h  rxtfiiiU  )«M*k  t«i  tlu*  paKt  ten  yt«ni;  and 

\V)i«'rf>i.«  tL*-  {•iirrhamT*  nf  f«ii|  land  arv  clainiinff  tliat  said  imervHt  iii  liam^l  and 
ar**  riffi-inj  !•>  {>»>  ttifmnit*.  ami  then*  in  imminent  danger  that  longer  delay  may 
«-ati-«- .  -li-il'  r.t'!«-  l'H«*  til  xhv  uiii\t*niity  fund;  and 

Whi-n  M-  til-  '•Liti*  tn-ai*urt*r  haH  Uimi  and  in  unable  t«>  collect  the  same  bv  written 
ili'iiiiii.'l  ■  r.  -.1.  !  jartii-t:  T!n'n»(i»n',  \w  it 

/:/>'  •  '  r.-.  !!>••  )««nl  itf  nip-ntu  **t  the  State  rni\-endty  that  the  attorney -ireneral 
I*-,  aii'l  \.'  .-  :  •  r>  ^>.  n^jniM*^!  !«•  take  iiniiii^liatt*  Htrfin  fi^r  tlit*  |Hir|MM*  nf  itilltN-ting 
•sAi'i  i;.*i  r>  -*  -  "  t^uMifihiiu;  tti«-  p«nii>  ar<  a  debt  U|M>n  the  land*,  or  vhfv  cmu^-el  i«i(l 
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A^in,  at  their  meeting  February  11,  1890 — 

Re^nt  Wooten  reported  that  the  attorney-general  was  tlisinclineti  to  Hue  u]H)n  the 
paHtMliie  land  notes  of  the  univendty,  the  ground  of  objection  tx)ing  that  it  would 
neixwHitate  many  raits  in  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  State,  to  be  con- 
du<*t(><l  in  many  instam^es  by  either  unreliable  or  incom])etent  pemons. 

R4^nt  Wooten  also  reported  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  to  be  a<lveni«e  to 
our  right  to  demand  the  ii^niance  of  State  txindrt  for  the  investment  of  the  present 
uninv(>94ti*<l  (wrmanent  university  funds  (some  $iV>,000).  The  attorney-general  holds 
it  illegal  for  the  State  t4>  iiwue  l)onds  unliws  itowe?<adebt  and  winhen  to  borrow  funds, 
and  that  tliis  is  not  the  pret^ent  status  of  the  Staters  fluam^ial  condition. 

K<>gent  Wooten  also  reporte<l  that  Lan<l  CommisHiontT  Hall  had  taken  no  definite 
action  looking  to  securing  and  selling  a  tract  of  land  l)elonging  to  the  nniversity  m 
Collin  County. 

Regent  Prather  reported  to  the  effe<'t  that  tlu*  university  proliably  did  not  get  a 
fair  division  in  the  apportionment  of  the  lands  in  Mcl^ennan  County,  heretofore  in 
ctmtn>ven«y  between  the  university  and  <-crtain  foreign  claimants  representtHl  by 
(leneral  Mexia;  that  the  agent  of  Mexia  was  very  familiar  with  these  lands  and 
rather  <lictat4*<l,  as  it  wen*,  the  division.  Mr.  J.  P.  Surratt  n^pn^sented  the  univer- 
aty*s  inten*sts  and  Mr.  Stephen  Tuner  was  appointc'il  by  the  t'<mrt.  Mr.  Surrat 
endeavored  to  protect  the  State*s  interest,  but  was  rather  overrea<'he<l  in  the  trans- 
action. 

As  to  tbenc  proceedings  the  records  of  the  regents  f  iirth(»r  sliow  that 
Attorney-General  Hogg  su!)8e<|uently  reeoininended  that  the  suits 
referred  to  in  the  retK)lution  of  Messrs.  To<ld  and  Sinikins  he  insti- 
tuted, and  it  is  to  !>e  presumed  that  steps  for  tliat  pur))ose  were  taken 
by  that  officer,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  U^eii  nalizcHi. 

OFndAL   OPPOSITION. 

There  neems  to  have  l)een  a  disregard  of  the  prote.sts  of  tlie  friends 
of  the  university  as  long  as  it  was  in  einhrvo,  with  no  constituted  head 
to  represent  it**  interests.  There  was  nuicli  (»arly  and  long-<oiitinued 
indifference  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  univiTsity,  and  pn^ference 
instead  for  the  eoniinon  schools  as  sutHcient  means  according  to  the 
popular  view  to  bt»  provided  at  thi*  (^xjKMise  of  the  State.  Opposition 
in  the  matter  was  voiciMJ  by  such  leading  men  as  (ieneral  Ilou.ston, 
Governor  Indand,  ami  others  prominent  in  office.  General  Houston, 
while  governor,  is  reputed  to  have  comlnitted  the  proposition  to  estab- 
lish a  university  as  Ix^ng  *'a  project  for  favoring  the  rich  at  the 
expen.st»  of  the  jXK)r:*'  but  a^  far  as  the  writer  is  advised  the  statement 
is  not  clearly  authentic.  If  he  was  really  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  during  the  ]MM'i<Kl  of  his  administration,  it  w*as 
possildy  not  so  nuich  on  ac<'Ount  of  objection  to  university  education 
per  se  a^  a  system  for  Slate  luloption,  as  from  an  idea  that  Texas  was 
not  then  pre|)arc*d  for  such  an  advance  in  educational  methods.  Cer- 
tain it  is  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  mesNage  to  the  legislature  in  IA^\ 
to  recommend  as  a  war  exigency  for  frontier  defense  from  the  Indians, 
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the  usinfif  i>f  the  one  hundred  thoimnd  dollars  of  bonds  belonging  to 
the  university.  He  opposed  selling  the  university  lands,  and  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  ^^the  establishment  of  a  university  was  a  matter 
alone  for  the  future. '^  Even  here  it  was  significant  that  he  alluded  to 
further  ase  of  the  university  lands  as  a  means  for  advancing  *^  the 
cause  of  e<luiTation  ^^  and  not  particularly  the  interests  of  the  university. 

PROPOSED  STSTBH  OP   PKEPARATOKY   SCHOOLS. 

Governor  Ireland^s  opposition  to  t)ie  early  establbhment  of  the 
university  may  have  been  owing  to  a  preference  for  the  conunon 
schools  Hs  !>eing  quite  sufficient  and  all  that  the  State  could  then 
afford  or  l)e  expected  to  provide;  but  his  idea  more  properly  perhaps 
was,  without  really  opposing  the  organisation  of  the  university,  to  have 
a  more  diffused  system  of  higher  education  by  means  of  ** district  col- 
leges/* fairly  distributed  as  *^  feeders  for  a  univenity,**  and  ha\'e  the 
university  await  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  before  putting  it 
into  <>i)eration,  and  then  to  inaugurate  it  on  a  grand  scale.  State 
Senator  Pfeuffer  was  noted  for  his  advoeai*y  of  something  like  this 
policy,  and  for  his  introduction  of  a  bill  ac*cordingly  while  a  member 
of  the  legislature  during  Governor  Iroland^s  achninistration;  in  which 
bill,  among  other  featuren,  he  provided  foretitablifjiing  ^one  university 
pn'imratory  si-hool  in  each  CV>ngrt>Hsiunal  district  in  the  States  under 
control  of  an  auxiliary  professor,  at  a  salary  of  $L50(»  |M>r  annum,  to 
Ih*  apiKiintiHl  liy  the  hoard  of  university  regents,  which  si*hools  shall 
!m'  orpinized  a^  high  schools,  in  harmony  with  the  university  «*ourMN 
and  M»rvi'  a-  ft^nlers  to  the  university.'  Only  one  of  the  regents.  Dr. 
Ha«lni,  o)>j<Mt4>({  to  early  o|iening  of  the  university,  taking  sides 
with  (if>vrrii<ir  Iri*liind  and  Senat<»r  Pfeuffer  and  contending  that  the 
moveuHMit  >va«»  pn^nmture.  The  Pfeuffer  bill,  however,  whieh  wa> 
rnthiT  «»iM»riiniHly  entitled  •'A  bill  to^rfwt  the  university,'*  did  not 
pass  in  I'ithi'r  Iminrh  of  the  leginlature,  but  gn^t  influence  had  to  l»e 
bnni^^ht  to  U'ht  )iv  thr  n'gent>*  and  friends  of  the  institution  to  pre- 
vent it>  i«i->ap».  This  was  virtually  arconipIish^Hl  by  the  effort^  of 
tlud^'f*  T*Tr«*ll.  K«*^ent>  Sinikin^and  Slie|)anl.  and  other  able  advocates 
of  tli«'  univer^iitv's  inti*n»-ts. 

Col.  A-hU'l  Smith,  tir?»t  pn^sident  ot  the  ImmhI  of  regent>.  Or. 
W(N>t«*n,  and  other  nicnilN^rsof  th<*  iNianK  most  of  the  governor^  of  the 
State,  (\iinptro]|«T  I)nnh'n.  and  other  State  oftirials.  Judge  T«»rn»ll, 
S<*nat«»r^  Maxrv  and  Wilrox.  and  other  ai'tive  workers  in  it:^  lH*li»lf, 
had  ull  »lon^^  iir^fd  the  |s»li(  y  of  oi)ening  the  univ«*rsity  u|M»n  a  niiMi- 
enit«-  Ji:i-»i-.  aii'l  n-lvin^f  ufMin  xhr  iJlN^rality  of  the  State  and  the  pride 
of  thr  |M<ii|>|i>  to  iiiainuiin  antl  Imild  it  up  to  niatiin*  pro|M»rtion^.  Tliry 
full\  ri*:ili/«d  what  l>r.  Mallet  stat^nl  in  an  addrcK^*  at  tlu*  inau^iinil 
ex«-n'i<»«^  at  Austin,  that  '*sucli  institutions  are  not  built  up  at  onn*  hy 
anv  iiia-*t«rl\  UMthoil-  of  (*i»n**trur(ion.  but  have  t4>  take  nN>t  anil  lirunrh 
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out  and  grow  like  a  tree,  and  to  flourbh  must  have  a  fruitful  field, 
lifi^t,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  refreshing  showern  of  generous 
influences/'  But  the  legislature,  as  the  law-making  power  and  deter- 
mining factor  in  such  matters,  was  too  capricious  and  uncertain  in  its 
treatment  of  the  university,  whose  organization  as  a  consequence, 
notwithstanding  its  largely  planned  but  subsequently  greatly  diverted 
endowment,  was  retarded  for  over  a  quarter  of*  a  century. 

IMFOUCT  OF  SCATTERING   BRANCHES. 

An  important  matter  in  the  history  of  the  university,  and  one  which 
may  or  may  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  such  institutions,  was  the 
scattering  of  its  branches  by  allowing  their  sites  to  be  determined  by 
popular  vote  in  deference  to  sectional  demands.  Independent  of  the 
unwisdom  of  such  decentralization,  this  i)olicy  weakens  the  main 
organization  by  parceling  out  its  forces  so  that  they  van  not  ]>e  operated 
as  advantageously  or  economicnilly  as  when  centered  at  the  domii^ile  of 
the  parent  establlshnieiit.  It  is  on  account  of  such  policy,  as  noticed  ])y 
a  French  critic,  that  jH^rhups  '•  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  American 
universities  posst^ss  all  the  advantages  essential  for  higher  education;'^ 
and  it  is  for  such  and  other  reasons  that  not  only  removal,  but  even 
entire  reorganiasation  of  edui^ational  institutions,  has  l)een  found  advis- 
able, as  on  account  of  some  great  change  in  public  policy,  or  peculiar 
development  of  the  country,  or  unhealthful  or  othei-T\ise  injudicious 
location.  The  removal  of  the  old  college  of  William  and  Mary  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Richmond,  though  sui*cessfully  opposed  ]>y  Jefferson  ])e(*ause 
it  conflicted  with  his  plans  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  would,  as 
Dr.  Herbert  Adams  expressed  the  opinion  in  his  history  of  the  college 
published  b}*  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  have  been  ^'  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  the  college  and  for  the  State  at  large  if  all  interests 
could  have  lieen  united.''  In  selecting  the  site  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Jefferson  was  so  impressed  with  the  impoitance  of  making  no. 
mistake  that  he  took  into  i^onsideration  a  c*ensus  which  he  caused  to  l>e 
made  showing  the  numl>er  of  old  men  in  projx)rtion  to  iK)pulati()n,  to 
evidence  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Texas  University,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
beat,  if  all  interests  <*ou Id  have  l)een  combined,  to  centralize  its  branches 
with  the  parent  stem  at  Austin;  and  even  yet,  as  has  Y)een  suggested. 
such  a  step  may  bo  advisable  as  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  if  it  is  to  lie  fully  n»cognized  and  not  technically  regJirded,  as 
it  practii'ally  is,  as  a  branch  of  the  university,  provided,  of  course,  the 
eooaentof  all  properly  concerned  can  Im5  sei'ured;  and  this  not  only  for 
TUious  reasons  which  might  be  presented,  but  largi»ly  !K»caust»  the 
oniversity,  in  its  entirety  of  trunk  and  branches,  would  have  the  many 
great  advantages  which  association  with  the  seat  of  government  natu- 
nlly  affords.    As  the  rehitions  exist  it  might  be  well  if  the  college 
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coulil  ill  Moino  way  be  diMUMociated  entirol}*  from  the  university,  with 
an  im*ivasod  and  sufficient  endowment  separate  from  that  of  the  main 
institution. 

The  IcH-ation  of  the  university  was  a  matter  of  such  rivalry  that  a 
numlH^r  of  [ila^'es  contested  for  the  prize,  resulting  in  Austin  winning, 
T>'I«*r  bein^  s(H*ond,and  Waco  third  in  the  race.  Austin  perhaps  made 
the  Htron^rost  effort,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Muny  of  the  prominent  and  wealth}^  citizens  of  Austin  took 
a<*tive  {wrt  in  the  work,  and  emploj^ed  a  numl^erof  young  men  to  can- 
vas the  State  in  that  behalf,  while  some  ten  or  more  of  the  other 
contesting  |Kiints  had  zealous  advocates  representing  their  respective 
mcrit£(  liefon^  the  people. 

NO   fNIVRRSmr    TAX. 

The  great  expense  of  providing  for  higher  education  was,  in  Texas 
as  in  other  new  States,  the  chief  i«use  of  opposition  to  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  the  university.  With  many,  taxation  for  the  schools  was 
riglit  enough,  but  a  university  was  det^med  too  extravagant  in  propor- 
tion t4>  its  liiiiited  operations  compared  with  the  work  of  the  schools; 
while  the  i(l<^i  of  a  university  tax«  such  as  other  States  levied  with  so 
much  sat isf motion  and  success  for  the  early  and  rapid  promotion  of 
their  universities,  seems  ne\'er  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
Texas  lawniukers.  Nor  to  this  day,  though  the  question  has  Ijeen  ably 
dis<*u?«s4Hl  in  the  publie  press,  has  such  a  proposition  been  prcsenttKl  in 
the  le^ri>luture,  while  on  the  other  haml  a  liberal  tax  is  vottnl  every 
M's^ioii  ff>r  xhi"  HfhiM>l  fund. 

S'itinri  Is  of  Artiele  111  of  the  4*onstitution,  which  under  projH^r 
roii*^tru«-tioii  of  its  expressiKi  '*  nH|uin>menti4  and  limitations**  as  t4> 
"tin*  -u|»|M.rt  <»f  imblie  S4'hools"  niake><  the  university  a  constituent 
lH»neti«ian  with  the  rommon  M'hools  in  the  general  s<*hooltax  pro- 
vi>ioii  for  all  |mr|)o>«»s  of  iHlueation,  Ims  heretofore  UH»n  either  over* 
Iook«*(l  *  >r  «li-n»pird«»d,  not  only  m>  far  as  concenis  providing  a  university 
tax,  ^llt  :iU<»  a--  to  appropriations  for  the  university  from  the  general 
•mIhh*!  finul.  The  lej:^islatun»,  however,  under  its  construction  of  sec- 
tion 1  L  Artirlr  VII,  of  the  (H>nstitution«  lias  perhaps  projjerly  enough 
rf*fuM<l  ti>  <«np|)l«*nient  the  university  fund  with  appropriations  from 
th«»  p?i«r:tl  n*vt'nue  for  "university  buildings."  exc^ept  when  the 
jfraiit-  wiTi  ••\|inv'«»«MMl  a«»  ••loans."  Such  grants  were  made  in  a  few 
in^taiK  «••*.  aii.l,  fairly  mou^h  to  the  university.  wen»  so  conditioned 
a-*  to  iiiak«'  tli«*ni  alsiut  e«|uival«*nt  tn  donations. 

\oKiri  I.TIKAI.    AM»    MKC'IIANirAl.   (M>|J.K(tK    HRANOI. 

Natup.ill\  tlji*  name  and  purfMiMMif  the  .Vgrirultural  and  Me<*liani4til 
C'4»llrK*  brain  h  of  tin*  university,  briefly  kn4>wn  as  the  •^A.  and  M. 
College,"  whirh   liad  lieeu  located  at    Bryan  liefore   the   university 
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was  orgmnused  at  Austin,  made  it  a  special  favorite  with  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  more  particularly  the  farmers  and  other  labor- 
ing classes,  and  consequently  a  decided  majority  in  the  legislature 
was  ready  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  college 
as  per  se  the  *^  farmers'  coU^e/^  rather  than  those  of  the  university, 
as  though  the  university  was  not  the  farmers^  university  and  as  great 
a  heritage  for  them  to  be  proud  of  as  the  college,  especially  as  the 
university  afforded  advantages  which  the  college  did  not  for  the  educa- 
tion, not  only  of  their  sons,  but  their  daughters  also.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  partiality,  however,  and  extending  the  college 
Htudies  to  meet  the  educational  views  of  the  farmers  the  college  so 
grew  upon  their  affections  that  nothing  could  affect  them  in  their 
attachment  for  it. 

Not  only  was  the  legislature  disposed  to  maintain  the  college 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  university  and  somewhat  regardless  of 
the  latter's  interest,  but  there  was  manifestly  little  inclination  to  rec6n- 
cile  anomalous  and,  hs  Governor  Roberts  had  suggested,  '^possibly 
mischievous  relations^-  by  more  closely  affiliating  the  college  as  a  uni- 
v^ersity  branch,  till  in  1896  there  was  held  at  the  college  a  joint  session 
of  the  governing  boards  of  the  respective  institutions.  Whatever 
object  was  contemplated  by  this  meeting,  no  practical  reciprocity  of 
importance  resulted.  Onl}*  some  minor  arrangements  for  correlation 
of  studies  in  the  science  and  engineering  departments,  and  other  mat- 
ters not  materially  affecting  the  question  of  unification  by  reorgani- 
zation of  the  parent  university  and  the  so-called  branch  institution, 
were  accomplished,  though  the  rcgentn  were  strongly  impressed  with 
the  general  merits  of  the  college  and  its  good  work  in  the  special 
lines  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  military  in^^truction. 

For  several  years  before  the  university  act  of  1881  went  into  effect 
the  college,  which,  as  stated,  had  been  made  a  university  branch  by 
the  constitution  to  entitle  it  to  the  benefit  of  university  funds,  was,  as 
already  diown,  largely  maintained  by  appropriations  from  that  source. 
This  was  done  while  the  funds  were  needed  to  put  the  university  itself 
into  operation  and  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  college  was  the 
beneficiary  under  the  Federal  land  grant  of  1862  for  endowing  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  several  States,  and  that  its  share  of  the  YK)unty 
had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  bonded  for  some  $2()1),<nk)  for  the 
college's  separate  endowment.  Independent  of  this  l>ounty«  the  State 
Itself  had  made  appropriations  for  the  college  at  every  session  of  the 
legislatiire  till  they  had  aggregated  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
much  of  which,  as  stated,  was  taken  from  the  university  fund,  and 
had  provided  the  college  with  ample  quarters  and  improvements  long 
before  it  was  possible  for  want  of  the  funds  to  operate  the  university; 
the  college,  in  fact,  being  opened  for  students  in  1876,  and  further 
operated,  under  the  constitution,  as  a  branch  of  the  university,  while, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  inain  univeniity  at  Aiustin  was  not  opened  till 
18K{«  tht*  iiirdii'al  braiK*h  at  Galveston  not  till  1891,  and  then  only  by 
means  of  nmterial  cooperation  of  the  city  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Home  of  tlie  (*itizeni4  of  Galveston.  All  thin  left  the  establishment  of 
the  ^'colored  bran(*h,*^  as  it  is  called,  but  a  remote  possibility,  which 
\H  not  ev(*n  y4*t  n^ilised.  As  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
legi%  it  Ims  rei*eiitly  l>een  proposed  b}*  a  movement  of  some  prominent 
ladies  t4>  ^et  a  girls'  industrial  annex  provided  for  it,  which,  of  course, 
would  more  liirgi»ly  popularise  the  college,  as  it  would  afford  such 
facilities  as  many  i-onnider  sufficient  for  the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ters in  ud<litton  to  the  special  ad\'antages  which  the  college  already 
affonln  for  the  education  of  their  sons. 

niAKOKS  AUA1N8T  TIIR   UNIVRBSITY. 

8(»me  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  church  schools  took  up  the 
cudpO  of  o|>|)osition  to  the  university  by  charging  that  some  of  the 
profeNS4>i-s  wen>  not  orthodox  in  their  views  of  religion  and  inculcated 
intiilel  idc^s  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  sch(M)U,  too,  complained  that  Texas  teachers  were  slighted  in 
making  seliHtions  of  unii^ersit}'  professors.  The  feeling  in  the  matter 
was  p<*rha|)s  intensified  to  some  extent  by  articles  in  the  {mpers  b\'  one 
of  the  m(»^t  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty.  I>r.  Dabney,  as  to 
the  clmra4*t4»r  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  charges  made 
by  th«»  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  Professor  Ctwper,  against 
the  niiinH^em«*nt  of  the  university  regents,  liesides  n^flecting  ujwn  the 
t4*iirhiii^r  i|iiiilitu*]itions  of  some  of  the  niemliers  of  the  fat-ulty  as  well 
:is  ii|M>ii  tilt*  iii«*rit.Hof  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  university. 
A<1<1«m1  t<*  tlii>  tli«*r«*  wen*  complaintM  in  the  public  prints  that  |x>ltti(*al 

iM »iii\  \\:i>  taiijrht  in  the  university  with  too  mueh  bias,  notably  us 

to  tin*  tariti  ainl  riirrrnt-y  <|uestions,  and  it  was  contendwl  that  rather 
than  thi"-  -lioultl  »»«•  doiu*  x\\o  ehair  of  [Mditiitil  sciem*<»  should  l»e  hImJ. 
\^\u'^l.  '\\w  <|UfHtioii  wan  presented  in  su<*h  way  a?*  prompted  l)r. 
Watrtrriitr,  a-  cliairman  of  the  fa4*ultv.  in  an  able  article  which  was 
l»iiMi«*li«Mi.  to  ju«*tify  {K>liticAl  ttniching  in  such  institutions.  I^atterly 
uTtairi  iiHiiiUr^  of  thr  h'>ri?»latun'  tinik  ex4*eptions  to  th«'  ull«»ired 
tfaihiip'-  K\  rrofi»ssor  Houston  as  to '•Southern  rights/*  and  more 
|mrtifularl\  *m  aifount  of  a  lKN>k  which  he  had  written,  and  was  Mip- 
|Ni*r.|  to  }u'  u--ifi^'  ill  lii**  l«Mtun»s  on  the  d<N*trine  of  **nuniHration.** 
In  ppif*— i>r  ll«iu<*toir*.  caM*  th«*  lejriHiatu re  ordered  an  investigation* 
ami  it  w:!-*  -houii  that  hr  had  iim«le  no  r«*fer«*nc(>  t4>  the  lNK>k  in  his 
liituii  -.  :iii'i  fiiithi  I  that  III-  had  iihif<innly  pn»si»nt4Kl  the  arguments 
oil  U.tii  ^\'\*-^  <»i   :ill  |M»litit']il  <|ii«"«tioii-  diM'U»4Hi  in  U'lf*  cIusm's. 
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THE   UNIVEBSmr    AND   POLITICS. 

As  a  matter  of  iiwtructive  interest,  to  show  how  cautiously  instruc- 
tors in  State  institutions  must  venture  in  political  action  and  utterances, 
th<'  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  university  regents  of  September  4,  1895: 

Regent  Ball  made  the  following  statement  and  motion,  which  was  adopted: 
It  having  heen  hrought  to  the  attention  of  the  l)oard  of  regents  that  certain  state- 
ments were  being  publicly  made  by  responsible  ixarties  to  the  effect  that  Profeasor 
Houston,  of  the  school  of  political  science  had,  during  the  counse  of  several  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  advocacy  of  certain  financial  views  he  entertained,  used  unpleas- 
ant epithets,  coupleil  with  ariguments  an  to  the  doctrines  held  by  that  political  party 
known  as  the  *' silver  free-iH>inage  |>arty ;  '^  ami  the  boani  being  of  the  opionion  that  if 
said  Htatements  were  true  said  professor  nhould  l)e  admonished  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  university  required  that  dii*cu»Hion  of  nuch  ]X)litical  questions  during  the  course 
of  lectures  by  any  profe«»or  should  l)e  comluctetl  with  all  proper  courtesy  and  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others;  and  that  he  l>e  further  advise<1  that  the  assumption  of  per- 
sonal warfare  and  methods  of  discurvion  by  any  professor  should  be  avoided;  and 
that  acconlingly  the  ehainiian  of  the  committee  on  instruction  be  directed  to  inter- 
view Professor  Houston,  personally,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  truth  of  such 
statements,  and  that  if  they  pmved  to  l)e  true,  that  Professor  Houston  be  admonished 
to  desist  from  any  course  that  would  be  likely  to  excite  political  animosity  or 
censure. 

Regent  Ball  thereupon  reported  verbally  that  he  liad  interviewed  Professor 
Houston  in*  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  that  the  professor  had 
emphatically  denied  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  used  the  above,  or  any- 
thing savoring  of  epithets  concerning  the  free-silver  party  or  measures,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  said  he  had  simply  attein{»ted  to  fairly  state  the  arguments  to  his  class 
on  both  sides  of  the  ix^ntroversy.  aii<1  had  c-arefully^refraiiuMl  from  expressing  his 
own  views  either  way  ifmceniing  them.  He  further  as8ure<l  me,  and  promised  as 
an  instructor,  that  ai*  he  l)elieve<l  it  to  be  iiia<iviHable  to  bring  that  topic  prominently 
forward  in  his  lectures  he  would  in  the  futures  if  possible,  avoi<l  all  reference  to  it, 
at  least  during  the  present  heate<l  i*<>ntest  of  the  cn^ntroverHV  on  that  subject. 

Again,  at  the  same  session  of  the  l>oard  Regent  Prather  stated  that 
he  had  recently  attended  a  mooting  of  the  National  A.ssoi'iation  of 
Teachers  at  Denver,  and  at  that  mooting  an  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
Iteldwin,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  this  university,  and  that  Dr. 
Wooten  lias  since  nn^eived  a  comnmnic*ation  from  ex -Governor 
Rolierts  regarding  that  address,  which  was  delivered  the  day  before  he 
(Regent  Prather)  reached  Denver. 

An  item  concerning  the  address  referred  to,  published  in  the  Qsl- 
voston  News,  was  read  hv  Secretarv  Lane,  as  follows: 

Joseph  BaUlwin,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  treated  the  subject  of  **  Patriotism  of  the  South- 
land.** He  said  the  people  of  the  South  rejoice  to-day  that  the  *'  loct  cause  "  is  a  lost 
cause.  The  great  question  in  the  South  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  colored  man  to  citi- 
lenship,  and  it  is  lieing  done.  He  spoke  in  <lefense  of  the  whites  rifitricting  the 
political  rights  of  the  blacks. 

Regent  Prather  explained  that  Dr.  Baldwin  wa.s  suh.stituti*d  for 
some  one  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  assigned.     So  he  presumed 
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it  was  entirely  an  impromptu  address.  The  letter  of  Governor 
Kolierts  was  read,  and  thereupon  Regent  Bryan  moved  the  minutes 
show  that  **tbe  oonnnunication  from  Governor  Roberts  was  received 
and  read  to  the  iKiurd,  and  that  on  motion  the  same  was  ordered  to  be 
filed  with  the  sivretary  of  the  Ixxird/'  Regent  Ball  moved  to  mmend 
by  adding  tlrnt  **  all  the  members  of  the  board  present  expressed  their 
eoncurnMict*  in  the  views  stated  therein,  but  ,at  the  same  time,  the 
matter  lN?ing  without  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  I>r.  Baldwin  appearing  to  t>e  his  individual  sentiments  alone,  and 
on  the  line  of  his  topic,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  no  action  be 
taken  <*on(*erniiig  the  same.*^  The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the 
motion  adoptinl.  The  regents  present  were  Messrs.  Ball,  Bryan, 
Cowart,  IIen(lrrson«  and  Prather.  Absent  regents:  Brackenridgeand 
Thoin]>son,  aiid  the  president  of  the  board,  Dr.  Wooten. 

At  the  sann*  s4'Hsion  of  the  regents  President  Wooten  himself  was 
taken  somewhat  to  task  by  action  of  the  board  on  account  of  his  address 
in  conferring  degrees  upon  the  university  graduates  containing  stric- 
turt*son  (nivi^nor  Culberson's  action  with  regard  to  university  appro- 
priations anil  university  interests.  Motion  by  Regent  Henderson  was 
adoptt*d  liiiit  the  stnrretary  he  instructed  to  record  the  action  of  the 
board  tiik«*n  in  executive  session  to  the  effect  that — 


Th«*  iiuiiu-r.  Iiavinir  U«n  tliscuflBeil  liy  the  boaid.  Dr.  WooImi  SHomad  the  entiro 
nwiMiiif*!  Ill  lily  I  if  th«*  toateinentfl  made  hy  him,  and  added  that  his  addisa  had  been 
pn'i^in'il  aii>I  ilflivcnil  by  him  without  (^nmiltatloQ  with  the  i^gentiaad  was  made 
n|Miii  lii-  ^.Ii>  n-^iMii;pihiIity.  aifil  that  he  waa  willing  to  pabliah  any  itatement  aawm* 
int;!*ii«l.  n<-|->[i*i)iility  tliat  tlu*  Ixianl  might  dmn*;  and  that  acoordingly  the  fol- 
Liwinir-TiiTiii.tiit  w:t-  ••uhmiitiil  ami  ai;n*tNi  to  hy  Ih*.  Wooten  for  publication,  and 
tliut  fi'.rtl.*  r  T)if  !ii*MiUr^i.{  iIm*  lHjanliiim*lainM^i  any  rmpnnaibility  (or  or  knowleilge 
i>f  tin-  j.n-.i.l.-!i»''.  iiit«*iith.ii  til  make  the  criticiHma  <m  the  ai-tion  of  the  exwrutive. 

A**  |iiiMi<*hf«l  ill  »n  Austin  |Ni|)er.  the  statement  reads: 

III  ni.rii.. .  !..  ih.-  uiMni^  of  \ir.  \V«M»ti»n,  m  far  aa  tin*  same  may  weni  ti>  reflect 
u|-  II  .II.- 1  .  r.t !.:-.■  thi-  arti.'M  i^f  <  iownior  i'ullienNin.  Vr.  Wm»ten  rBi|iieiits  ivtoalale 
tlitf!  tiii'  r«ti..irk-  tii.flf  \'\  liiiii  un*  iiii*n-ly  llit»  I'xpnavion  of  hi*  own  imliviilual  opia- 
i..ii.  aiil  AT*     :    I.  .  -•■ii-«*  an  titlirial  aiiil  authoritative  annoumvnient  «»f  the  viewi 

vntin.iirfl  ■  .  •! rhiT  iiiemU*n«(if  the  Uianl.     Ht*  further  r*H|uei«taua  toatate  that 

th»-  II' i- jr.—  'A.!-  :■  t  •.iili!iiitt«'»l  tn  the  In  Mini.  an<l  the  menilieni  there*  if  lui<l  no  knowl* 
•^ifcf  ■■:  :*-  .  f..ir.i«  f»  r  a!i«l  •  i»nlriiti*  U-fiin*  itn  iielivery. 

I>r.  \V«M.tiii  -  Htiirtun"*,  whirh  wen*  eliminated  from  the  newspaper 
n*|Hiri-  ••(  lii-  :il'in»H^.  wi'n*  iiiiiu<*e<i  hy  the  jfiivernorV  disappn>val  of 
ii-rtain  it»'!ii-  *'f  :i|»|»ropriati«»n«»  for  the  university  authorizwi  in  the 
^•■ii«  !Til  :i|t|ir«i|»M:iii»iii«»  by  tin*  lrjri'*lHtun». 

ii»Mri-H  ATIMi    rMVKRSITl'    AKFAIKS. 

S\«  lul  iiii|Niri;ini  «|u«'«ition"*  whi«h  have  lieen  preM^ntinl.  and  in  some 
in<>taii<-t«  li:i\i-  ni«>n?  or  lev«  t-omplicated  university  affairs   in  other 
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Stetes,  have  not  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Tcxa^ — 
such  as  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  lady  regents  by  the  gov- 
ernor, or  their  selection  by  vote  of  the  people,  as  joint  members,  in  the 
interests  of  coeducation,  of  the  board  of  regents;  the  election  of  all 
or  some  members  of  the  board  by  popular  vote;  pro\nding  for  larger 
boards,  as  in  other  States,  in  order,  it  is  claimed,  to  prevent  cliques, 
avoid  ruts  in  the  management,  and  get  out  of  difficult  situations  in 
university  affiairs,  and  in  some  instances,  unfortunately,  men^ly  to  put 
such  institutions  in  line  with  the  dominant  political  element  of  the 
State*  Independent  of  such  issues,  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  sug- 
gest, for  general  information,  that  new  States  which  have  not  fully 
organized  their  State  universities  can  learn  valuable  lessons  in  several 
important  respects,  notably  as  to  their  endowments  and  State  super- 
vision in  the  promotion  of  higher  education,  by  close  study  of  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  those  of  Alal)ama,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Vii]pnia,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  per- 
haps others,  most  of  which  have  l)een  elalK>rately  presented  in  special 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

FBOneSSORS  and  students  as  POLmciAXS. 

lliere  is  one  thing  of  which  the  writer,  with  all  bis  friendship  and 
interest  in  the  university,  feels  justified  in  expressing  his  disiipproval. 
That  is  the  part  taken  by  students,  and  in  some  instances  by  professors, 
in  politics;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  university  is  not  ii  partisan 
but  a  strictly  nonpartisan  institution.  For  the  same  reason,  as  it  is  non- 
sectarian,  no  special  privilege  or  partiality  for  any  church  should  be 
countenanced,  but  all  be  regarded  with  ecjual  favor  in  every  movement 
affecting  the  social  organizations  connected  with  it.  It  is  true  that 
students  old  enough  to  vote  are  at  lilierty  to  form  political  clul>s,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  wise  for  them  to  do  so:  and  as  for  students  who 
are  minors,  they  certainly  should  take  no  i)art  in  club  meetings,  i)olitic.'al 
conventions,  and  elections  and  public  demonstrations  simply  lHH*ause, 
if  Democrats  in  their  sentiments,  the  Democratic  imrty,  as  hapi^ens  to 
be  the  case  in  Texas,  is  in  the  ascendency.  The  university  In^longs  to 
the  State,  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to  any  iK>litical  (Nirty,  and 
siding  with  any  party  naturally  provokes  dissatisfa<tion  from  all  other 
political  organizations.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  such  action  has  its 
precedents  in  other  universities,  for  pre<'edents  <iin  U*  wrong  and  not 
justify  such  ''new  departures''  in  university  affairs. 

BDUCATEONAL  EXPANSION. 

One  trouble,  perhaps,  in  educational  work  has  been  that  up  to  recent 
years  the  South,  on  account  of  its  slower  educaUonal  development. 
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baa  not  been  so  iirodiictivn  of  (jri>«t  wlumtor;'  »«  ihfl  North,  nor  hfti*  it 
been  able  to  kev[>  up  with  the  North  in  nmttent  of  uiiicersiljr  «xtvn- 
sion,  orHuch  novel  'tiHK-niftn  of  ctlucationHl  <'\pnn>iioii  »>  the  nt'fnt  utw 
of  the  "<Jo*mopolitan  Univwptity,"  inaugunitnl  by  Mr.  John  Bruheo 
Walker,  of  the  Co«niopolitan  Mainueine.  Th<^  Kiithoriiion  of  tJio  Texas 
Univenttty,  howuvor,  arc  awakt-ninf;  to  the  mon?  important  cdncntiotuU 
revelation^  of  the  day,  and,  lunoii^  othor  [n(^a■'<llr(\■•,  propotw,  in  Bivord- 
ance  with  (lounral  Wbri'IvrV  xuj^^tttioti.  to  c>x|jun<l  ita  edumtiooal 
adrant^rn  to  Cuba,  IVirto  Rii-o.  Ilawnii,  and  eventually  jwrbapa  to 
the  Phillppimw.  Th*>  WaikiT  scIivrmi  of  ii  oi>in|Mnitivoly  invxpen«h-o 
education  and  continufd  iiutLrartion  to  perwMiH  of  any  age  or  Ntation 
in  life,  without  tliv  nt>cvi«tity  of  atlcndini;  a  uuiveraity  away  from 
iKHne  or  tb<'ir  placeit  of  work  or  bu#ines>i,  hoM  iHvn  a  HUocesM  >H'<iiiMe 
it  Mupplicia  »  frr^ut  piiblk  dnrtidfiratum—a  chfap  i'dn«^»t)on  lo  all 
claiuM's  ami  (•oodiliomt  of  the  pawple,  Whatcvpr  the  I'liiverwHy  of 
Texa:«  niuy  do,  wliolber  iti  woentrio  or  i-onwnlrir  orbit.,  to  miM*t  the 
more  t^ncral  dcmandti  for  t?<lacational  wr^'ice  will  tM>»t  promoti^  it* 
Mici^HM.  and  in  ihii.  way  it  n^wU  jm-t  wiw  a  fine  Iwhrniloyit-al  di'part- 
mcnt  for  mail- ntudi-nln  and  anartandmufiii;dopBrtmi>nt  for  the  H|Kt-iul 
bent-fit  tkf  ihi*  ^rt  HtudRuta.  nuch  a»  ar«  pr<ividi>d  at  many  Northern 
in«tituti<m>^  Tlir  rniven-ity  of  T■^Kalt  thould  W  an  LXMnplrtu  for  the 
8late'?4  lM>i)<>lit  an  a  national  noiv^mity  >hould  *fo  for  the  <<«luoational 
demands  of  thti  wholp  country.  What  Mr.  VValkor  rxprritM-*  a*  to  the 
objeotM  and  xiio'eM  iif  hi»  novrl  onlerpriMt  lo  of  appruprialc  int«>n*Nt 
hf-rc  til  thi-  frif'nd-  of  tlir  iinivi>r>>ity  and  to  all  iimcorniil  in  llio  work 
of  luiivor-ity  <-x|MnNion  or  cxtenaion  of  Dnireniity  work: 


Till'  <--Iii<iiiI<<iih]  wiirk  «>f  tbt-  CcwinnpoliUn  waa  undrrtakpn  with  th«  it 
.l<-iii>iii-initiiiv  u  •Iflit-irncy  in  Ibe  fdaraliooal  lacilitica  irranied  hy  llie  HUte.     The 

U>  v.lii<«t('  ihr  I'hilil  up  to  the  point  when  it  b  joM  aboal  to  heffin  to  think. 
T)H-n  we  vti'ii.  [tut  It  ia  the  «laratk>n  Tvccived  after  the  itudral  Ixyiiu  to  think 
tiiai  i"  "t  xhv  iiii>it  iinportaiH-r  to  the  RIaie.  It  ia  (hi»  thoughtful  Mudy  lh«l  niakt« 
thf  fpH'l  i-i(in-n.  tW  piud  hasbanil  or  wile,  the  eArient  workoian.  ami  th«  ilmirsMe 
neiiilil>'r.  It  In  ntuily  after  learinff  Ibe  primary  arbool*  anil  colleirfxiiiatcountiimnst 
in  till'  affairx  »l  lifi',  liecMwe  tbta  daw  of  atudy  ia  done  uodentandiniclr  and  tuually 

Wtiy  hIi-'IiI-I  thi-  State  go  forwatii  ]nit  lo  thb  point  and  then  anddeniy  drop  the 
iitii<li'rit  ii|'>ii  hi-  i>«n  n—mrcrtf!  Why  altuald  not  i-vrry  tiian  or  woman  whudenna 
1(1  iIll[■^>v•'  )••  pr-'\j.l<x|  «ith  needed  (adlitlea  and  mencoUTafed  lo  riae  to  a  higher 
plan,'  ■.(  i>-'i<ihi,->.  I.,  ihe  HuteT 

i*ni<r  I"  till'  (''■■(n"pi>liun'«etl<>n  there  wia  a  prevalent  belief  that  do  nirh  rUua 
■>l  |i<'r->n-  •'M'ltil.  l,p|ri"Uiani  annM^  that  there  rould  be  do  reaaoo  for  provUaoD 
ln-iiii:  ii.ii<|.'  fir  ■  •  law  lliat  «a*  iiomxii^enl. 

Till'  Ix-t  HBV  !'•  <-i>inlMl  m  tipntrally  arcepled  an  crmr  waa  to  deinonMrate  ita 
(alrity  |.nu  ti'dlly  Thi-  <*vmio]iulitaii  I'liivi-nnly  wan  tMaliluilied  [cir  thiH  )iur]iote. 
Til-'  lint  •!>-■  Inratioti  )ir<>uitht  an  iinniolisir  nwponai-  (rom  theHn'lenf  ('(nqiKijailitan 
n-wlt-r-     iKir  '.'l,<<*>HiudvntaitwdeappUcatiuii toefllrr theCiMuopoUtan  I'nivenrilr 
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lh«»  fln»t  year.  A  little  effort  would  have  increa«e<l  the  number  of  students  to  50,000, 
drawn  exclusively  from  Coemopoiitan  readers. 

No  lx*tter  demonttt ration  coul<i  have  been  made.  We  know  now  that  there  must 
be  a  class  aggregating  close  on  to  a  million  ])eople  anxious  for  that  education  for 
which  tonlay  the  State  does  not  provide.  Yet  the  expense  of  providing  for  this 
class  of  in-the-home  education  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  more  costly 
methods  of  primary  eiiucution. 

What  should  be  the  outcome  of  all  this? 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  provide  a  great  central  uni- 
versity, prc6ide<l  over  by  the  ablest  educational  uiiuds,  to  which  the  students  seeking 
knowledge,  but  scattere<l  throughout  the  land  in  places  where  the  loi*al  eiluciitional 
facilities  are  insufficient  or  inapplicable  to  their  cases,  may  turn  for  guidance  and  to 
which  they  may  submit  their  difficulties. 

The  C'oHmopolitan  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  these  for  a  time,  but  its  means  do 
not  permit  it  to  take  care  of  a  twentieth  i)art  of  those  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  help  of  a  national  correspondence  university. 

These  ideas  an»  supporte<l  not  only  by  the  facts  demonstrate<l,  but  by  many  of  the 
leading  cMlucators  of  the  countrj';  and  the  time  is  now  for  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. It  ha**  aci*onlingly  been  detennined  to  have  presented  in  Congref's  this  winter 
a  bill  which  will  pn>vide  for  the  organization  of  a  national  university  and  \U  proper 
maintenance.  It  shall  be  under  national  control,  but  its  government  shall  \ye  by  a 
boanl  of  trustees,  nominated  one  by  each  of  the  great  universities,  free  from  i)ersonal 
interest  and  entirely  remove<l  fnmi  politics.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  press, 
in  CV>ngre8s,  among  the  great  universities,  and  among  the  people  are  asked  to  give 
their  earnest  cooperation. 

Dr.  Winston  points  the  facts  strongly  as  to  the  slow  development  of 
higher  education  in  Texas  in  a  recent  address  at  Nashville,  in  which  he 
said: 

It  can  not  be  denie<l  that  the  Southern  States  have  faile<l  to  make  a<lequate  contri- 
bution to  the  literarv  and  st'ientific  wealth  of  the  world.  This  faihire  wiis  <lii«»,  not 
to  lack  of  individual  |K)wer  or  character,  but  rather  to  the  environment  of  slavery, 
and  to  the  fadse  theory  that  government  is  intende<I  solely  to  n>strain  wron^  doing 
and  [not]  for  the  active  help  of  right  doing.  This  eiivironinent  and  this  theory 
for  two  hundred  years  prevented  public  schools  and  retanUnl  the  tlevelopment  of 
the  Southern  States  in  manufactures,  in  commerc*e,  in  agriculture,  and  es{>ecially  in 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  culture. 

The  South,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  slaverj*,  is  leaping  forward  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  this  generation  surpassi's  that 
of  the  hundred  years  prece<iing.  But  the  old  theory  of  government  remains  to 
hinder  public  progress  an<l  olwtruct  every  improvement. 

txiacation  is  a  public  and  an  et^momic  ne<*(»s.Mty.  The  stni^h'  U'tween  the  North 
and  the  South  was  at  bottom  et^onomic  It  wa^a  contt»st  U'tween  e<liicatt'tl  lalx)r 
and  lalxir  une<lucated.  The  same  struggle  in  goin^^  mi  to-day  hikI  will  go  mi  forever. 
The  State  that  lets  her  childn*n  grow  up  unc^hK-ateil  or  half  (mUk^UiI,  that  fails 
to  sliarpen  their  intellects,  inspin»  their  souls,  develop  tln-ir  <on>Hieiices,  strengthen 
their  bodies,  and  train  their  hands,  condemns  thcni  in  this  a^t*  of  universal  and 
t^eafelesH  competition  to  liv(*s  of  iMN>rly-|taid  laUir  and  HH'ial  uiihappiness.  There 
is  need  of  the  1  test  culture  that  can  l)e  pn>vide<l,  extemling  fr(»in  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  and  free  Xn  all  the  youth  of  rvery  ('otniiiuiiity.  Tlu*re  is  nothing 
socialistic  in  this  thtH>ry.  It  i>  liase<i  uixm  the  common  sense  an<i  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 


Hiaroitr  of  eddc&tiok  nr  texab. 


OnlXIUlR  ASD  UMVBBSITr    KKI.ATlOSfl. 


Tbo  Agricultunil  uid  Mocbuiical  ColU>|^>.  lhou|;b  claitupd  to  lie  "  the 
technical  hreit(-li"of  tbe  university,  btLs  iIa  Kejmmte  Ixiani  uf  luao- 
agen),  actinj;  <>ntit\-Iy  iiidwpvndmitly  of  the  iiiiivvrsity  regents, and  pub- 
lishes itM  own  catulopuo^  of  studenti>.  wlia-^  n»m^  nover  appear  upon 
tite  univfPtity  ri'};i>*t«rs.  TbU  and  other  unomaloiu  rODditiona  in  ttie 
government  of  the  two  institutionn  inducoi)  Oov<-mor  Kobertii,  in  ft 
mesiMge  to  the  forty-wventh  legUUturt^  in  ItiHi,  to  8ii|;)^t  diMpeoait^f 
with  eeiwrntc  lioaHs  and  «nhir|fint;  tbo  nuinher  of  i-egenbi,  eo  a^  to 
im-orpoi-alv  the  <-onftge  dinK'tor^  and  tbe  rwgt'ntH  tOf^tfaer  in  oo«  body. 

There  iti  !)■>  luc  lor  two  board*.  \  |MMitiv«  •liMdvaiitace  might  ofWn  niaidl  hMB 
«  wmnt  of  lisnuuny  tiet««en  lUtun.  With  ft  tuiutDfja  nintml  by  Uio  IxhuiI  c>(  n^aUB 
overftllof  tlielrrmnrluMtawl  poiTMonot  aniplcRmum  to«]»iicin  Ihoui  >]l«DilliajU 
them  up  ftn>Iu>Il>  iiiKrtber  a<vu<Oitif(  lit  ibir  n-Uilve  hii(ioHat)ci>  nf  Mrh  oixi,  im>  KiUt 
for  UieBiItnaontofait  of  atH>  to  ifar  pnjulliiiol  tbn  other  wonld  Iwallnwed  tocsU, 
ant)  eaih  tiiiitil  tiarv  It* dua •lian- i>l  |>toiDi>lion aixxtnling  to  the mouit  U  tntuiuand 
■nil  an  woalfl  tasl  tunnnl  Ibr  uihtmC*  of  tbir  nituitry. 

The  rej^DtA  ihcmnelvpit  Htronffly  prenented  thl*  anomnly  n^  to  llio 
two  instiliilion*  hy  -tatini;  tbnt  whilv  tiic>  lullrKP  at  Ilryan  in  irnti(li-d 
to  my  thut  it  la  the  Imrhninil  lirwovfa  of  tbe  univurMiiy  ul  .\u<)tiii,  tbv 
univfn^itr  nl  Austin  U  not  entJtLud  bi  laylhat  it  ha*iitcchaitvlbmni-b 
at  Bryan."     They  add: 

If  lh<-  ivlk«r  at  Rfjao  U  a  liruM-li  nl  lb*  anlvanrily,  Un  iHilvtittllr  nrtalnljr  tumm 
liraiK'li  ill  Iir>iu>.  Bii'l  ilwt  nitrbtf,  an  Itir  Kiivrniluit  1n>Iv  ■■(  tlie  iinliwialtjr,  abmhl 
(■dtitnil  aixl  nvilatc  tbii  branch.  An  bMl«p«Mleat  buani  m  the  foveminf  body 
i>(  u  •li-|H>ml<'iii  brmoi-h  la  a  MMiiradkTtion  in  lenoa— «n  afaanrdltr  and  element  i>t 

IniMlii.'I 

On  tin-  iitb.T  liand,  the  colle^  dirpctoni  t-ontended  that— 
Thi'  iii«it*'r  iiivolvnl  ia  a  mera  qocalioti  ol  ■dtuiniatialion  and  not  of  art.  ft  tbe 
culltit*-  I'Bii  la'  III  III  am  I  larfiillj  operated  by  a  tioardraqxMiaible  directly  to  tlte  hyai^ 
latiin'  arxl  rimrv  nn>rc«enUtive  of  ila  interMta,  Ibenamerpqncatiiinof  appmprialiiin 
i>f  fiiii>l>  Hhiiiilil  nut  be  allowed  to  interfne  with  ita  «ucc«ea.  A«  now,  Uilh  iHianla 
ran  liiintiiatly  |.mvnt  their  eatimatea  to  the  kgwUture.  and  with  a  full  kmiwledfu 
of  N'tii  HHiii-  aii-t  rmiurcee  the  lepalatiire  will  appropriate  fnnu  the  unlvendty  fnnd 
ttit-H nil  ■•>  <*hii'hthiarollefR>  may  ba  Jnatly  oatJtled. 

KLECnOK   or  A   L'XrrKBMTY   PBK8IDENT. 

No  iii'tion  rcMull«^  from  (lovernor  Kobert^'s  m-oinniendation  an  to 
se|iur»lt'  iMiunli  of  tiianai^ment,  and  it  remains  that  the  college 
Hiit)iiiritii-^.  II-  well  an  tbe  lo}rir<lature.  seem  indinpoHod  to  make  any 
cluin^'c  in  itit'  rollegf  and  univentity  relations.  Singularly  enough, 
tiHi.  iIk-  n-p'iit^  art  a  body  bad  never,  up  to  the  time  of  the  governor^ 
n-<-oiiii[i<'ii.l;tiiun.  met  at  the  rollege;  nor  hare  they  xince,  till  in  Deeem- 
licr,  l"'.**!.  uikI  tbcn  only  in  re«poDse  to  the  invitation  of  the  t-oU^^ 
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authoriticH  for  a  joint  session  with  the  college  board.  This  meeting 
wa«  held  after  Governor  Ross,  president  of  the  college,  had  been  sug- 
gested among  others  for  the  university  presidency,  but  it  was  not 
called  till  after  the  legislature  had  authorized  the  regents  to  elect  a 
president.  It  was  at  this  time,  but  in  a  sepanite  session  of  the  rcgentiS 
at  the  college,  that  the  regents,  having  previously  at  a  meeting  at 
the  medical  college  in  Galveston  selected  Dr.  (leorge  T.  Winston,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  *' president  of  the  University  of  Texas,"  confirmed 
the  appointment  by  official  notification  to  him  by  telegraph,  and  were 
notified  in  the  same  way  of  his  acceptance,  in  accordance  with  previous 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject  and  an  undci-standing  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  position.  He  was  further  amply  empowered  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office,  his  sjilary  l)eing  fixed  at  5^5, (KK)  per 
annum,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  funds  for  traveling  expenses  and 
lecturing  in  the  interests  of  the  university,  l)esides  being  provided  with  a 
private  secretary  and  university  registrar  to  facilitate  his  work.  Up  to 
this  appointment  Dr.  Winston  had  served  with  great  success  as  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  salary  under  his  new  service 
as  president  of  the  Texas  university  was  apportioned  for  payment, 
one-third  to  the  aci*ount  of  the  medical  department  at  Galveston,  and 
the  balance  to  the  main  university  at  Austin — the  regents  having  no 
authority  to  place  any  portion  of  it  against  the  Agricultural  and 
Me<*hanical  College,  and  the  college  board  making  no  proflfer  to  share 
in  any  way  the  new  expense  incident  to  the  presidency. 

Among  those  l>esides  Dr.  Winston  and  General  Ross  who  were 
prominently  suggested  for  president  of  the  institution  were  Judge 
C.  L.  Hume,  a  distinguished  attorney  of  (xalveston,  who  was  the  first 
one  elected,  but  declined;  W.  L.  Wilson,  subsecjucntly  of  President 
Cleveland's  Cabinet;  Dr.  William  M.  Thornton,  of  the  Univcrsitv  of 
Virginia;  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton;  Prof.  William  E. 
Smith,  of  Tulane,  and  others  with  whom  there  was  some  corresjx)nd- 
ence. 

RBOROAMZATION    PLANS. 

General  Ross,  while  governor  of  the  State,  had  l)een  solicited  and 
had  consented  to  become  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  to  which  position  he  was  conse(|uently  elected  soon  after  his 
retirement  from  the  executive  chair.  This  was  considered  by  many 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  university  presidency,  for  which  he  would 
have  been  a  very  popular  selection  on  jiccount  of  his  being  a  great 
favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  people  and  a  mam  of  marked  firmness 
of  character  and  superior  administrative  abilities. 

Ah  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  it  does  seem  that  a 
great  State  like  Texas  should  hesitate  at  no  expedient  or  means  of 
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cluing^in^  it*f  anom  otis  rclationrt  t<i  the  iiniroroily,  if  in  no  other  way, 
by  clin.->o<-iatir)g  it  aiu>)^llic<r  from  the  univpFHitr,  witb  h  dixtlni't 
endowment  fmtu  thn  State,  In  >>o  UHi>d  fur  it;*  »oK>  [n-ncfit,  and  without 
|urth(>i'  rcH-ttiir;**"  t«  university  fuailis. 

Ono  of  till-  moHt  fximprchensim  and  at  th<>i  muiic  tinip  jimtly  libprnl 
propoHitionM  all  round  wmt  a  bill  tiilrodimw)  to  tbf>  le^iNlaturt'  in  1)S86 
by  lU-iinvwtitBtivH  Mi-Gniigbey.  tialMequpntlr  Stat4<  land  cotnmiwioner, 
entitled  "An  act  tn  pay  the  old  indcW-dniNw  of  the  State  to  (he  Cni- 
verxity  of  Texas,  and  to  give  the  reg«ntj)  «x>ntrol  of  the  iinin-nrity 
Undx;  to  ftetter  eAtahlinh  the  reiationit  [n'twovo  (hv  imirersily  and  ita 
braneheit.  Iiy  plat^'inj;  them  all  under  a  aev  hoard  of  niMiatfrment  and 
giirinir  theni  each  additional  end  Hflpaml«  land  endowtnento  out  of  tbe 
P«fific  railway  rosorrationi  and  making'  provision  for 

acceptance  of  donation*  from  B»ttt  thi*  exei-uhir  of  the  SnUy 

estate  for  the  i-arly  iwtablishiDei  edical  dt'iiartinent  of  the 

univemity  at  < iaUestoii. "    The  ni  »f  thin  hill  wa*  to  increaM 

the  land  endowment  of  the  A|;rici  m  w  Meehaiiical  C'«>lle|^  lo  an 
extent  that  would  be  natiiifHcIory  lu  tJie  trlendt  of  Ibe  ralleife,  a»  an 
independent  mdowment  of  itjt  own,  to  lie  ai>n<p(e«l  in  lieu  of  any  future 
ap propria tioiu  to  tbe  titUi-jte  ftiiui  the  funtU  of  the  unirereity.  The 
bill,  huwrver,  wa»  wrrr  rr(xirl<>d  lawk  to  Ihv  hoiiw. 

Another  hill,  by  Senator  (>Iaxr<yM-k,  and  one  by  Ri<pn-«<-ntativc 
Orpuham,  larth  ffirinff  the  rejrent^  of  the  univer^ily  <;ontrt>l  of  Itn 
branclMw  and  of  ■!»  Iaml».  and  other  like  ntea.tiire->.  were  not  acted  on. 
adven*ely  n>ixirted,  or  cthorwiK,.  dcfentifl.  Tlie  biji-hittire  WoiiH  not 
oven  entt-rtaiii  xtieh  nieaxurw  for  diaenaaion,  nor  would  it  count«titnee 
a  i>ro|>.i*iriim  of  Keprt-Montative  Iludginx.  of  Bowie,  which  Repre- 
Hentiilivi'  M.M)re.  of  Travii*.  atnonj;  others,  motft  earnestly  advocated, 
to  iwy  th.>  tiiiiversity  Romc  $31:2,000  (including  intereat)  in  pUi-e  of 
univentily  funds  used  by  the  Slate. 

rUTATK   BBKErACnON& 

IWides  giving  the  regents  control  of  the  university  lands,  the  legis- 
laluri'  priivi(ii-<l  for  arc^ptancc  of  grounds  and  I'ontributions  for  the 
m«'<)ii'«l  •iilli't,'!-  huiklingH.  including  the  Sealy  Honpital — a  gift  from 
the  .lolin  St-aly  entate  for  the  use  of  the  collegf'— and  the  college  build- 
ing, ground-  iind  hiMpital  (Hjuipment,  which  bstwere  partly  contributed 
by  iIk'  lily  mid  some  citizenH  of  (ialvexton  on  condition  that  half  the 
anioiMit  i>f  tbi'ir  value  be  provided  for  by  the  State,  which  was  done. 
Thc>i' Hci|iii-itii>n.>  have  tnit  rei>-ntty  been  followed  by  the  handiwme 
gift  of  II  lint'  ilurniitory  building  by  Itegent  Krackenridge.  and  some 
$3;>.i>iiit  fniiii  the  .lohn  Sealy  hein*  for  various  additions  and  iniprore- 
nient/<  to  die  >-ollege  and  hospital,  all  of  which  add  very  niateriHlly  to  the 
general  advantages  of  tbe  medical  department  of  the  university.     TIm 
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huildinp^  cxioupy  the  same  block  and  are  well  equipped.  All  are 
niodols  of  lieauty  and  unefulnesH  in  design,  and  are  delightfully  nitu- 
atc<l  on  the  beach  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  aggregate  value  is 
alH)ut  si^^35,00(),  including  the  ground8. 

Ill  4*onteniplation  of  his  donation  of  the  donnitorv  building  Colonel 
Bnickenridge  in  May,  lS9t),  had  authorized  Launi  Biillingor  Randall 
and  Harriett  Brooke  Smith,  as  trustees  of  a  fund  placed  b}-  him  to  their 
cn^dit,  to  proceed  to  acquire  a  suitable  site  and  arrange  for  the  erec- 
ti()n  of  a  building  to  be  known  as  *'  University  Hall,''  which  should 
afford  the  comforts  and  privacy  of  a  home,  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
to  all  women  who  may  enter  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Texax. 

Before  the  work  of  the  trustees  had  advancctl  iH^yond  the  prepara- 
tion of  provisional  plans  for  the  structure  Mrs.  Smith  unfortunately 
died,  and  following  her  death,  by  the  wish  of  Colonel  Bnickenridge, 
the  committee  was  reorganized  so  as  to  consist  of  Mrs.  Itandall,  Dr. 
Edward  Randall,  and  Dr.  Allen  »I.  Smith.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
i*ommencement  exercises  of  the  meilical  dejMirtment  in  May,  181)S,  in 
the  (irand  Opera  House  in  (lalveston,  the  trustees,  having  l>een  so 
empowered  by  the  donor,  formally  presented  to  the  regents  of  the 
university  the  new  hall,  which  was  publicly  accepted  in  a  beautifully 
appropriate  address  by  Regent  Henderson.  Upon  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  regents,  through  the  chairman,  Dr.  Wooten,  at  a  public 
entertainment  held  in  the  hall,  vested  the  ai*tive  management  of  the 
building  in  a  committee  of  managei's  previously  selected,  comj)osed  of 
ladies  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  together  with  one  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  medical  department. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  regents  to  have  the  building  known  as 
"  Brackenridge  Hall,''  but  the  donor  objected,  and  it  was  named  instead 
** University  Hall/^  In  accepting  it  the  regents,  by  resolution, 
expressed  and  recorded  their  '^grateful  appreciation  of  the  wist*  phil- 
anthropy of  Mr.  George  W.  Brackenridge  in  donating  I'liiversity 
Hall  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  women  in  the  nic^dical 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas."  And  for  the  projH'r  <arrying 
out  of  this  purpose  they  directed  that  the  management  of  th(»  hall 
should  })e  under  the  control  of  twelve  ladv  manajjfcrs  from  the  citv  of 
(talveston,  to  wit,  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Mills,  Mrs.  (icorge  Scelingson, 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Minor,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Mann,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Ballinger.  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Manning,  Mrs.  Sealy  Hutchings,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carter,  Mrs.  K.  Waverly 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  H.Davis,  Mias  Agnes  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Kdwanl 
Randall.  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  was  added  as  the  facultv  m«»ml)(M\  and 
sulMequently  Mrs,  H.  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Y.  Paine,  and  Mrs.  James  E. 
Thompson  were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies.  Thr  boai-d  is  self-govern- 
ing, except  that  f nxn  time  to  time  it  reports  to  the  regents  of  the 
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university,  uiid  \h  scIf-perpotuatiDg- -electing  new  memben as occMion 
nNiuiri*-*.  The  officeni  firnt  nerving  are:  Mrs.  Mills,  president;  Mrs. 
Minor.  vic-e-proHident,  and  Mns.  Randall,  bccretary  and  treasurer. 

TIh'  building  is  a  H|NiciouM  edifice  of  composite  architecture,  meas- 
urin^r  75  fcM^t  front  l>y  54  feet  net  side  depth  of  the  main  portion,  and 
W  f<H*t  full  side  measurenient  The  first  floor  comprises  a  fine  lobby, 
otiircs  hihI  antei'ooms,  kit(*hcn  and  pantry  and  matron's  apartments, 
and  a  l:uyc  dining  hall  of  colonial  pattern,  well  lighted  with  oma- 
ui(Mit4(|  (|(K>rs  and  windows,  and  provided  with  a  large  air  and  light 
vrnt i hit intr  shaft  extending  from  a  skylight  in  the  roof  through  the 
centnil  urea  of  the  building.  This  floor  is  used  mainly  as  a  restaurant 
for  thi*  ^^t'lM^ral  sen'ice  of  tlie  college  students  of  l)oth  sexes.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  floors,  which  are  t*onstructed  in  a  rotunda  aliout  the  cen- 
tnil  >h:ift.  M*rvc  as  dormitories  for  the  female  students  of  medicine, 
ph:irni:it  V.  and  for  those  of  the  training  school  for  nurses  attat'hed  to 
the  ro||«*;r(*.  There  are  some  thirty  sleeping  r(K>ms,  liesidcs  imrlors 
an«l  InithnNiniN.  ranging  in  floor  space  from  8  by  ItS  to  14  by  17  feet, 
carh  <»|N*ning  u|Min  galleries  or  into  corridors  leading  to  them,  and  all 
tinrly  fnrni>htKi  and  heated  b}'  steam  and  lighted  by  elei*tricity.  The 
r«Mit:ii  of  tht*  riMmis,  including  heat  and  light  services  has  been  fixed  at 
i»\  and  si^"^  |NT  month  for  second-floor  apartments,  and  i)^*)  for  those  on 
th«'  third  tltNir.  As  stated  by  a  trustee,  iKiard  at  present  costs  $12  a 
month,  hut  it  i>  the  intention  of  the  management,  as  it  becomes  prae- 
ti«:i)ili>.  to  arrange  a  bill  of  fare  from  which  selec^tion  at  giTao  prices 
ni:iv  U>  niad**.  thus  leaving  the  cost  of  food  to  In*  determined  by  the 
(•h«»ii'i'  :iri«l  ability  of  the  individual  ti>  \m\\  and  adding  a  feature  of 
riMiioini,  f.liinition  4*ont4»niplated  from  th«'  U^ginninjr  hy  Mr.  Brack- 

Thi^  irift  of  Mr.  Knu-kenridgc  t4>  the  Stat4'  for  tin*  university  in 
a«tu:il  .  «»-i  r«'prcM»iit>  in  tho  aggregate  al)out  iHo,»HM»,  of  which  some 
:j;'s,mNi  uj,.,  i*\|N*rMlcd  for  the  gn»und.S2r».<NN»  ft>r  tln'  huilding.and  the 
r«-ni:iintli'r  fnr  furnitun*  and  .s|NM*ial  iniprov€Mncnt>.  The  donor,  who 
!•<  :i  wtll  known  fHink«M'f>f  San  Antoni(»,  i>  not  only  a  nxMiost  but  a  tal 
ciiti-.l  ;^r,.nt|,.|||.iti  of  tin«*  literary  ta*«tc.H  and  cultun*.  At  c-ollcge  he  had 
a  UiUi\  f«»r  thi*  alwtruM»  MMcnt'cn,  and  cvini'cd  spvial  aptitude  in  tlic 
«*tihl\  i»f  .  Iiriiii-iry.  phvi-ir*.  and  t-ivil  engineering,  lie  is  |Mrticularly 
uhM^t.fiiati.Mi-  in  hi*-  fN*n«*tircn4v,  and  to  the  writer'.-  knowh^dge  has 
ti..ii.-  rh-  inii\*'r-it\  a  nunilM'r  of  fav<irs  ff>r  which  he  diH'lined  any 
a.  kii"u  It-iuMni-nt.  Iiaiinjr  them  cnHlit<*d  to  the  university  l»oard.  I>ut 
(|i:i<tl\  iii<M-tin;r  tli«*  demands  with  his  individual  chec^ks.  Having 
a",iii;«<l  :i  l.ir;;*'  fnrtuni*.  and  fully  appriH'iating  the  U^netits  resulting 
fi»-ni  lii jii'  I  •'•lur:tti(»n.  he  *a*enis  t«i  delight  in  promoting  tho  interest.- 
i.f  t!i.  :ii.i\ir-il\.  In  aiHH'pting  the  ap[M>intment  of  regent  he  wrt>te 
<iii\i  rtiMi  lr**l:tnd.  rhanu*teristically  saying: 

Ir  .>  M  .     :..v    -ilii*!*  ill  yiiur  irift.  or  in  thv  gift  of  tbe  people  «>f  the  Sute,  tliat  I 
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RELATIYE  OOLLEllE  AND   UNIVERHm'   STUDIES. 

Art  to  Senator  Pfeuffer's  Kchemc  for  "feeding  schools'*  for  the 
university,  to  which  some  reference  has  been  nuide,  the  senator,  in 
speaking  to  a  question  of  privilege  in  the  State  senate,  March  31,  1S85, 
after  analyzing  and  defending  the  features  of  his  ])ilK  made  a  rather 
remarkable  address  which  it  would  not  be  fairly  historical  to  omit 
noticing,  more  particularly  as  an  episode  in  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
In  part,  he  said: 

We  think  wo  inay  tte  ])anlone<l  for  holding  in  iniiK)rtanrothe  nciiMitv  wtiict)  t(*ai*h(^ 
our  youth  to  Itxik  to  the  earth  an<l  insfKH't  \Xh  soilt*  and  diMtTii  the  hithU'ii  }M>werH  of 
nature  that,  when  a]>pli(*<l,  will  make  teeming  rn>i»H  and  an  abundant  yield.  We 
inay  be  panlone<l  if  we  think  thin  science  iMpial  in  dignity  and  itjually  useful  with 
the  fvieuee  that  would  consult  the  stars  an<l  the  planets  and  endeav(»r  to  determine 
their  oceuU  influemxs^,  which,  if  tiis^'ovennl,  couhl  never  1h»  controlUMl.  It  may  l)e 
discovered  that  spots  on  the  sun  contn)l  vep>tation  and  the  phas<'s  (»f  tht>  moon 
regulate  the  tidet)  and  the  weather;  but  it  is  In^vond  the  iM)wers  of  man  to  n^ilate 
theee  awful  influem^eH.  Metaphysical  wranglers  may  worry  their  minds  over  innate 
ideas,  <iueiitioD8  of  time  an<l  sprnis  or  even  the  calculation  of  the  nund)er  of  an^nds 
that  might  dance  upon  a  needle  {>oint.  The  practinil  knowleil^  of  one's  own  s<df, 
as  each  nian  may  dini'over,  and  an  analysis  of  and  knowknl^e  a^  it  ^n>ws  with  us, 
and  a  knowledge  of  things  that  are  natural  around  us,  art>as  worthy  of  thought  as 
theiie  questions  of  the  si*h(M>lmen.  It  is  as  im}H)rtant  an<I  dipiitiiMl  to  know  how  to 
stretch  and  prenen'e  the  ukins  of  cattle  slau^htrnMl  with  the  knife,  and  savt>  their 
meat  for  food,  and  |>ack  it  in  1>arn>ls  with  salt,  as  to  U'  able  to  kill  the  ephemeral 
butterfly  with  chloroform  and  prt»serve  it  with  arsenic*.  {>a<'k(><l  away  in  a  show  case, 
with  a  <Treek  name  in  {K)lysyllables  pinntnl  on  its  back  doin^  the  luuiors  of  an 
epitaph  and  biography,  offennl  as  an  atonement  fi>r  its  {xNtr  littlo  life,  that  was  taken 
for  science's  sake  bv  some  munlerous  crazv  \nn:  hunter.  There  wen*  tlios**  who 
thought  the  studies  of  the  pro|H.*r  applicatitm  of  the  ]»ulley,  th**  h-vcr,  tin-  weil>ji», 
an<l  whi*el  and  axle  to  aid  the  {>owers  of  manV  iccltle  musi'U*^.  and  the  principh^  of 
ma«*hineii  that  assist  to  make  work  easy  an<l  rtMh'eni  men,  wontrn,  and  <'hildri'n  from 
a  life  of  toil,  were  quitt*  as  im]N>rtant  an«l  <li^nifnHl  as  the  study  of  the  UHM-hanics  of 
the  solar  system  or  as  the  dreams  of  the  fanciers  who  inuiirine  in  their  rt'vrries  that 
th«*y  hear  the  nmnic  of  the  sphen»s. 

But  all  MK'h  satire,  when  aimed  as  arpini«»nt,  i>  an  assumption  that 
applies  to  any  institution  of  mere  fanciful  methocK  or  iin|M'rfect  means 
of  instruction,  and  may  therefore  \h\  and  in  fact  is,  if  applica)»h'  to 
either,  as  {M^rtinent  to  the  college  a>  to  the  university.  The  -senator, 
who  was  at  the  time  president  of  the  c-olleire  hoard  of  directors, 
evidently  ignored  the  {tu*i  that  (piit**  as  important  instruction  i<  imparted 
at  the  university  as  at  tin*  college,  and  that  thr  advantages  alfonhKl  by 
the  former  arc  in  the  aggregjitc  more  geiH'nilly  useful  than  thoM»  of 
thec-ollegi*.  Even  engineering  an<l  mechanics  arc  so  thoroughly  taught 
theon*ticallv  in  the  universitv  as  to  leave  the  collcirc  no  threat  advan- 
tage  in  those*  s|Mvialties,  while  the  U'lielits  of  the  study  of  agricultures 
as  a  science  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  ])rartical  work  of  the 
fanner  is  so  nmch  l>etter  understood  hy  lal>or  in  tiu'  lield^  that  very 
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few, according  ho  records,  are  inclined  to  rnnke  a  sppiialtv of  nicrv V 
induatriitl  iriNiriici  on  fur  furmlnf;  purpowM.  As  to  mtliturv  I'dmuuion 
indrillin).'  lut  a  tp'  ns  of  physical  cultun-,  such  heuefitH  are  lKrp.'ly  mot 
by  the  ndvuntagi  if  f^yiiinfttniunis,  h»»e.ball,  and  othir  athletic  exctviMM 
at  the  univcriiity;  and  coiuiderin^  the  supply  of  TnitiKl  Ststfn  fndct^ 
and  thi-  infrwpipncy  of  wars,  thn  iM^ncfitA  of  milltAry  instruction,  with  a 
riRW  to  artny  8<>rvrci',  would  Huoni  to  ba  wpII  enough  awturcd  by  Stutv 
envampnionts  and  military  organ iioitiotMt.  Still,  whiUi  it  niiut  hf  mn- 
ceded  Ihiit  niitrtiiil  I'ducation  \n  tx-n<>licial  and  dtwtniblo  to  he  malnlAinwl 
at  the  colli>^p,  on  the  other  hand  it  ha.i  I>ocn  a  notable  fiiot  that  while 
the  ittuilr-rilM  nithcr  delifrhtml  in  the  tiiililary  oxereisex,  and  wr*n<  wall 
enoogli  Htttinlipdalao  with  the  indoor  labor  of  mtyh&uical  work,  Ihoy  did 
not  taki'  viTv  willingly  to  awh  hoiP"'*-  h^wt-ver  useful,  iiutnirtion  an 
tuition  ill  hoeing  and  plowing,  raia,.,^  vorn  and  i-ottnn,  cultiraUnK 
fruit8uiii1  vi'gi'talilfji.  or  the  briHMling  of  i-attlv,  honwf,  ht^andahMp, 
and,  a^^  n  iiiult4.>r  of  fat^t,  very  few  of  them  ever  ^jwliiatod  Mllcily  to 
becomi'  fiirriii'rs,  and  of  thoi4t>  who  etudiuKl  mechanics  but  fmr  ever 
becam*'  pn>fi-N4touiil  artif«n6.  This  nan  one  reason  for  changinjf  tbe 
college  I  uui-sA  tfX'inhrwtf  olh4>r  Httidifio,  so  an  to  affonl  wldi-r  -Mropr  for 
general  s:it i^f ortion  and  attnu-t  xtudeuts  who  would  othi>rwiM>  attend 
the  univrrnity.  .Vj<  fib«>wn  by  Mr.  Pay  in  hit>  Iliatory  of  Kduaitinii  in 
Louixianu,  "the  trend  of  indu>4rial  ediM-ation"  in  thai  Slate  "wan  lo 
subordinate'  Hui'h  iniitniction  by  widening  the  roaeh  of  thi<  rla>-i<-«l 
ntudiet-."  S.I  it  hti"  Ih^ti  with  Ihc  Ti-xiu.  -■.•Ili'jrc-  but  few  of  the 
graduaiert  bocaine  fanners. 

According  to  publicatioiu  of  tbeUnited  Statea  Bureau  of  Education: 
At  ilu-  litiir  III  tbe  organlntkMi  of  the  Agricoltnral  mod  Merhankal  Colleitv  in 
TpKuin  IHTH  tlicrv  waa  but  little •entiment  in  tfaeSoulbera  BtatMigainiit  Itteexiiu- 
dve  rtiiilv  nl  thf  rlasia  al  the  espenae  of  tbe  Kieooea  and  mcchank  art*,  an<l  it  in 
tbereliin'  not  mirpriaiiig  to  leani  that  the  college  opened  bh  a  rlwwral  anil  nistii- 
ematiral  whin)!  lor  arademit  inatracUon  ratber  than  a  tecfaninLl  arhiHil  lor  tlu-  pur- 
poee  ol  Kp««-ial  traioing.  While  not  neglecting  tbe  infraction  in  ■irri<iiltiin-  ami  the 
DWrhanir  arU>  and  the  itudtei  adjonct  to  llxwi.  the  il— liil  in*tnicli(in  at»l  icenFral 
cnltnre  ol  the  inMitottoa  reoeired  tbe  moat  attwtttim  In  thia  the  inatilulion  IhiI  iiu[i- 
pUed  the  dt'iiiaoda  o(  tbe  dtiaeoaof  tbe8tate,aDd  waa  natoontrBr)'tiilhefp>M<'nl  ail 
of  thr  Ftileral  (lOTenuoeat  making  tbe  grant  and  ei4abliahing  the  mnilitinnn  npon 
whi<-h  mirh  n-h'iok  ahall  be  (otmded.  Bat,  totalljr  luiprepand  for  Inu-hinir  n-icnrea 
and  atrrii-nlttin-.  the  maltltiide  of  Madenta  who  flocked  to  the  k-IhioI  iliil  nut  rr*-eive 
what  (lii-y  i-aiiif  for,  iliMatiafactioa  anae,  and  the  Kbool  provtid  •>)  nearly  a  (ailnm 
that  il  aw  irn'ranao'  <o<all  a  tneetuiKuf  Ibedirectora  in  Novvmtvr,  IH7'.i.  mheii  the 
•rhiB>l  i*>fi  nvincaninMl.  Ttur  [.alJa  ami  tireek  wen  oonsoliilatol  atiii  iiiailv  miliof> 
dinata-  anil  iiptiiioal,  while  the  rooraBa  in  Bctaftoe  and  a|rri<^llun>  wen-  nimli'  mora 
proniiiimt.  It  ia  ti>be  aotxl  that  the  attempt  to  iMiHtain  airat^m  <>f  iiMniial  iahor 
on  till-  fanii  (ailnl  hen,  aa  in  tbe  maioritjr  of  laaea  when  it  ion  Iwrn  tried.  It  waa 
nut  till  l>n*2  tliai  the  ^ricnltural  and  mecbanica]  departiuMila  were  [Ut  into  full 
opervtiori.  Tlit-n  hM  txc«  a  Huoruhing  militai;  department  ftuni  the  lieginning. 
In  IMHM  iIh-  liAxiinf  di^ertun^  in  arrotdanre  with  the  art  of  Omgnve  of  INH7,  i«tab- 
liahfi  an  riprrimentalMaltotiin  rotinectian  with  and  nnderlbec»niri>lii(  iheeollaBI 
anthorilifw. 
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The  reorganization  referred  to  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  managers  and  appointment  by  Governor  Roberts  of  an  entirely 
new  board,  who  changed  nearly  every  member  of  the  faculty  and 
adopted  new  methods  of  instruction  and  government.  As  acknowl- 
edged in  the  college  catalogue  issued  a  year  or  two  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  features  of  the  college — 

While  thi'  tniH'hanu^l  department  was  interesting  and  succeesful,  the  agricultural 
<lid  not  attract  ntudent**,  on  atrount  of  too  much  time  being  consumed  in  uninstructive 
manuaU labor,  Huch  as  picking  cotton  and  mending  roads,  without  compensation. 

To  remedy  this  the  legislature  was  asked  for  $10(>,0i)0  for  improve- 
ments, so  as  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  such  instruction,  and  granted  a 
sufficient  part  of  the  amount  to  bring  it  to  something  like  its  contem- 
plated agricultural  as  well  as  mechanical  standard.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  and  subsequently  repeated  liberal  provision  by  the  Stat(\  as  late 
as  1887  a  committee  of  visitation  of  the  twentieth  legislature  repoiled 
that  from  what  they  saw  **the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
State  on  the  agricultural  feature  of  the  college  had  not  l)oen  so 
expended  as  to  bring  that  bi-anch  up  to  the  expertations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  nnjuirements  of  the  State.'' 

Happily  for  the  college,  more  attractive  methods  have  Iwen  adopted 
and  new  spirit  has  been  imparted  to  agricultural  training  in  its  more 
scientific  bearings,  making  it  a  more  important  and  desirable  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  students,  besides  affording  some  profit  by  sale  of 
the  produce  toward  meeting  their  living  expenses.  They  are  also 
allowed  something  for  their  work  from  what  is  known  as  the  'Malior 
fund''  provided  by  the  State. ,  Withal  there  is  a  great  cliann  to  most 
lK>ys  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  huslnindry,  even  th(»ugh  thcv  expect 
to  follow  professional  instead  of  industrial  occupations,  iind  as  a  con- 
secjueni*e  the  college  is  crowded  every  year  with  new  students  imd  many 
have  to  \wt  n»fus<Kl  admission  for  want  of  sufficient  (juarters.  This 
being  so,  the  State  will  be  urge<l  to  make  larger  lK>arding  and  dormi- 
tory provisions,  which  at  present  are  jmrticularly  insuffieii'nt  on  iu»count 
of  the  college,  as  should  have  been  the  case,  being  locat(»d  inconven- 
iently distant  from  such  a<*commodations.  But  apart  from  all  this, 
industrial  education  is  not  likely  to  l)ecome  as  ]K)pular  with  white  stu- 
dents as  it  IS  with  the  pupils  of  the  colored  schools,  in  ni»arly  all  of 
which,  excepting  the  high  sc^hools,  industrial  training,  accoixling  to 
reports  made  to  the  Unit^Kl  States  Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  Mr.  Merriam,  in  his  History  of  Education  in  Tennessee, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  t^ducation,  reports  that  the  ''  industrial 
feature  is  prominent  in  all  the  negro  schools"  in  that  State.  In  Texas, 
as  haH  been  already  statiHl,  such  education  is  the  prominent  if  not 
general  element  of  instruction  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
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STATE   AID  AN   INCENTIVE   TO   BENEFACTIONS. 

The  histoiy  of  higher  education  in  States  whose  universities  are 
mainly  supported  by  a  university  tax.  and  more  especially  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  California  and  Michigan  in  promoting  their 
State  universities  by  such  means,  suggest  not  only  the  advantages  of 
a  steady  income  derivable  from  such  a  tax  as  a  source  for  keeping  the 
State's  educational  advance  abreast  with  the  rapid  tide  of  development 
in  population,  wealth,  and  educational  improvement  and  enterprise, 
but  also  the  wisdom  of  additional  State  provision  as  an  incentive  to 
private  munificence.  Government  action  excites  and  prompts  to  indi- 
vidual interest  and  libemlity  in  such  matters,  for  the  reason  that 
capitalists,  or  the  great  millionaires  of  the  country  who  are  inclined  to 
be  public  spirited  in  the  expenditure  of  their  surplus  means  for  edu- 
cational objects,  some  of  them  even  bequeathing  their  entire  fortunes 
for  such  purposes,  preferably  seek  to  exercise  their  beneficence  either 
upon  institutions  already  well  endowed  and  liberally  fostered  by  the 
State,  so  as  to  be  well  assured  of  their  perpetuity,  or  in  kindred  monu- 
mental enterprises  exclusively  of  their  own  conception,  so  as  to  be 
under  their  immediate  inspiration  and  direction  while  they  are  living, 
or  be  largely  promoted  in  their  names  after  their  death.  And  this  not 
only  because  such  posthumous  dispositions  are  likely  to  fail  of  the 
testator's  purposes,  or  may  be  especially  successful  as  in  the  case  of  the 
JohnsHopkins  University  and  some  others  that  might  be  particularized, 
but  because,  as  in  the  Cornell,  Vanderbilt,  Stanford,  and  Kockefeller 
cases,  and  prospectively  Mrs.  Hearst's  gi*and  enterprise  in  behalf  of 
the  University  of  California,  such  benefactors  are  certainly  the  best 
interpreters  and  promoters  of  their  plans  and  may  add  to  their  gra- 
tuities if  necessary  to  perfect  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  per- 
sonal pride  and  satisfaction  in  realizing  the  fruits  of  their  beneficence, 
instead  of  being  like  those — 

••  Who  much  receive,  but  nothing  give, 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank- 
Creation's  blot— creations  blank. 

Nor,  like  Franklin,  Fayerweather,  and  McDonogh,  do  they  leave 
large  educational  bequests  to  be  delayed  of  execution,  if  not  largely 
minimized  by  expenses  of  contest  and  liability  to  defeat  in  the  courts. 

AN    ILLUSTRIOUS   EXEMPLAR. 

Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is  the  widow  of  the  late  multimillionaire  United 
States  Senator  of  California,  and  mother  of  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  is  so  noted  for  her 
recent  benefactions  to  the  University  of  California,  dispenses  her 
charities  in  many  ways  worthy  of  so  noble  a  woman,  and  one  who  is 
as  retiring  m  her  nature  as  she  is  enterprising  in  her  good  works.     As 
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stated  in  a  sketch  of  her,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Puritan  Magazine,  she 
accepts  her  great  wealth  not  alone  for  her  own  benefit  but  as  a  trust 
to  be  used  in  deeds  of  charity. 

• 

One  can  ecarcely  realize  [saya  the  writer]  this  soft-voiced,  gentle  Southern  woman 
giving  herself  up  to  the  management  of  her  vant  estate — running  an  office  in  Ban 
Francisco,  viniting  ranches,  going  <lown  into  mines  in  Montana,  inspecting  and  under- 
standing all  the  details,  and  by  her  personal  sui)er\*i8ion  and  thorough  methml  lifting 
it  out  of  a  state  of  great  indebtedness;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  finding  time  to  visit  the 
Phoebe  Hearst  Kindergarten,  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  the  establishment  of  still 
another,  together  with  a  free  library  in  Anacon<la,  Mont.  Her  home  in  Washington, 
where  she  usually  spends  the  winter,  n*veals  another  side  of  this  busy  woman.  She 
has  given  the  city  three  kimlergartens,  two  for  whiti»  children  and  one  for  colored. 
Believing  that  girls  and  women  who  are  to  l)e  self-reliant  nhould  l)e  thorough  in 
whatever  they  undertake,  Mrs.  Hearst  has  made  her  ideas  practical  by  a  large 
donation  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  girPs  school. 

DONATIONS  AND   POSTHUMOUS   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  propriety  of  donations  being  put  into  operation  while  the  donors 
are  living  rather  than  leave  them  to  post-mortem  execution  is  strongly 
presented  in  the  following  editorial  ailicle  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat: 

In  his  last  will  and  testament  Benjamin  Franklin  bequeathed  to  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  £1,000  each,  to  be  invested  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and 
then  to  l)e  used  in  helping  deeer\'ing  young  men  to  start  in  business.  He  calculated 
that  the  reinvestment  of  the  im^ome  from  thesis  sunm  would  swell  them  in  a  century 
to  over  $1,000,000,  thus  providing  a  fun<l  that  would  he  a  source  of  practical  advan- 
tage to  a  large  number  of  persons  having  goo<l  claims  to  such  assistance.  It  was  a 
scheme  that  did  honor  to  the  great  phil()sr)pher  and  statesman,  who  had  himself 
experienced  the  difficulty  from  which  he  thus  sought  to  save  othera.  But  it  has  not 
turned  out  as  he  expected.  At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time  the  fund  amounts  to 
only  one>half  as  much  as  he  anticii>ate<l,  and  now  his  descendants  claim  the  money 
on  the  gnmnd  that  the  tenns  of  the  will  have  not  Ix^n  strictly  complied  with  and 
the  gifts  are  therefore  void.  The  matter  has  alreail y  l)een  presente*!  to  the  proper 
courts,  and  a  long  course  of  litigation  will  follow.  Several  intric^ate  and  important 
questions  are  involved  in  the  case.  The  will  is  written  in  plain  terms,  but  the  inter- 
vening centur>'  has  affecteil  its  provisions  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  its  validity 
becomes  a  question  to  be  determine«i  under  (*onditionsan<l  according  to  tests  of  which 
Franklin  took  no  account  Very  likely  the  final  ri>sult  will  l)e  the  <lefeat  of  the 
testator's  obje(*t,  and  the  money  will  go  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never  intended. 

This  only  adds  another  U)  the  long  list  of  such  misirarriages  of  l>enevolence.  It  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  U*<|uests  made  for  philanthropic  pur])oeee, 
to  take  effect  at  some  future  time,  are  cont4*Hte<l  ami  declareil  voi<l  on  some  tei^hnii^ 
plea.  The  most  skillful  lawyer,  it  set*mH.  can  not  frame  a  will  so  well  that  the  courts 
shall  be  bound  to  resjtect  and  enfonv  it.  FIven  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  unable  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  his  own  property,  and  there  are  other  instances  in  plenty  to  prove 
that  there  is  alwa>'8  a  x'ulnerable  point  in  such  documents.  The  lesson  that  these 
contests  teach  is  one  that  men  of  wealth  who  have  philanthropic  impulses  should 
carefully  study.  It  is  to  the  effect  tliat  gifts  should  be  made  while  the  giver  is  alive 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  applied.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  with- 
hold his  lienefactions  until  after  his  death.  The  intended  good  can  just  as  well  be 
done  at  an  mrher  date,  thereby  avoidiiig  ail  danger  of  dispate  or  failure. 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  San  Antonio  Expren  forcibly  pre* 

Hent8  the  same  subject: 

If  the  annulment  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Tilden,  creating  a  tnwt  fond  and  trvlee  adndn* 
iHtration  for  a  fi^nsat  pablic  library,  to  wiiitofned  by  the  coort  of  appeals  of  New  York, 
the  {>uV)li(;  will  Ix;  deprived  of  tbe  benefite  of  a  noble  charity.  The  CMe  teedieB  a 
leKson  to  thoHe  who  lay  up  treMnm  on  earth  under  the  Impnaninn  that  they  mre 
**  laying  up  treaMurcfl  in  heaven  "  by  foandinga  diarity  with  fundi  which  they  can  not 
take  away  with  them.  It  would  have  been  eaay  for  If  r.  Tilden,  with  his  laige  for- 
tune, to  have  foun<led  isuch  a  library  during  hia  lifetime  and  to  have  pot  it  Into 
i\*tt«ful  oiK-ration  under  proper  management  Then  he  ooold  have  made 
ami  the  ('oriM>rati<>n  have  taken  from  othen  donations  and  beqnesls.  8nch  an  act 
would  have  UH*n  the  fitting  oonsnmmation  of  a  life  full  of  yean  and  honor. 

One  of  the  longeHt  and  most  costly  litigations  reported  is  that  of  Mr.  John 
MrDuno^h,  of  New  OrleanH.  He  was  reporteil  U>  l)e  a  man  of  enonnona  wealth. 
He  wHf  aliHteini<»iu(,  even  {lenurious.  He  gave  away  nothing  and  formed  no  friend* 
Hhii»H.  Aft«T  his  <l(4th  it  was  ascertained  by  hia  will  that  during  all  of  his  yean  of 
Helf-<U*nial  utid  isolation  from  hin  fellow-men  it  had  been  the  one  iwrpose  of  hlaQlB 
to  aecuiiiulate  laiyi*  wealth  with  whieh  to  establish  Bchooln  for  the  education  of 
rhil<ln*n  in  lialtiniore  and  New  Orltmna  after  hit*  death.  Much  uf  the  entate 
fritteriil  away  in  uhuont  intenninahle  law  Huits,  untler  had  management.  What 
n*<-oven*<]  l»y  the  puhlie  HehfM>lri  has  dwindled  away  to  a  sum  insignificant  as  eum- 
Iian*4]  Mitli  th<*  original  value  of  the  l»i*(]ue«t. 

It  wniiM  have  Ikvu  hett^T  for  them  and  for  posterity  if  Tilden  ami  McIVinogh 
e(»ul(l  liavt*  hail  In^fon*  tlieni  tlie  examples  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  endowed  the 
Vatith-rl-ilt  rnivemity  at  Nashville,  and  Mr.  Tulane,  who  endowed  the  Tiilane 
rni\fi>ity  at  New  Orleani*.  During  tlwir  lives,  while  they  were  al>le  to  oiganise 
and  ilin-tt.  tliey  laid  the  foumUtions  of  two  permanent  charities  which  will  be 
la**tink'  iiKiiiuiiieiiti*  to  tlieir  philanthropy,  and  which  they  msw  arise  upon  a  sure 
lHU<i«  with  thf  appro) lat ion  of  men.  Such  uiimumentj'  an*  mon*  grandly  4*ommem«>- 
rative  thah  t«iiiiUt«inef<  or  epitaphi*.  f»r  tlian  the  |ioiithuniotiit  d«inationi'  which  r\*prv- 
M'lit  till*  ui-altli  that  the  ownen*  ifave  (»nly  when  they  could  not  («rry  it  away  and 
li-it  t«t  .ill  I  til-  i  liaiii-**-  of  liti^'Ution. 

CONTIuSTKIi  TP.XAH  CASE. 

A"  :i  re\:i-  r:iM»  in  |M»int.  tln»  Hire  will  contoj»l  may  Ih»  4'itod.  Mr>. 
Kli/uU'ih  Ki«v  having  lNH|Uoatht>(l  soino  H.S^nMHN)  to  n»lativos  and 
friends  nnd  various  in?4titutionM,  inrliidini;  ♦•i.'iojMM)  for  a  h«»m«»  for 
indigent  p'litlewomen  in  the*  North,  her  huHlmnd.  Williiini  M.  Kico, 
i»<<tiiii:it4Ml  to  U>  worth  fully  tS^OtKUNNK  inchidinfr  over  Ijnnijnni  arn\s 
of  Ti'XM^  hin<U  and  thousands  of  lot^  in  Texan  cities  and  towns,  ron- 
t«-ttii  hi-  wife''-  will  on  the  frrr>un<is  that  the  |>ro|)*»rty  involved  wiw 
hi^  ^idf  r-tat<-.  aUe^rin^  that  she  witN  without  means  except  a  few  tracts 
f»f  iiiiiitiiMoMMl  and  unproductive  landit  of  hut  little  value,  and  that 
diiriri:j  hi^  ri-^idrn^"*'  in  Ni»w  York  he  «*ased  t4)  In*  a  resident  of  Texas, 
lint  ii< .  tjiiitil.iti'il  :i  lur^re  amount  of  pn>|M»rty  in  the  latter  State,  while 
hi-*  uif<-  dt-1  tiMt  arcinnulati*  anything  mon^  than  the  land  she  had  at 
h«r  iicirii.rj* .  Thu-*  not  only  i^  Mrs.  Uii'e's  iNHfuest  for  the  women^s 
lii»ini-  Yir«ii.::lif  into  i|iie*.tion,  hut  it  !.*«  |NMHihl«*  that  the  William  M. 
Uior  lu^titut*'  «>f  Art,  Literature,  and  Science,  which  Mr.  Uice  had 
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already  founded  at  Houston,  Tex.,  may  be  somehow  incidentally 
involved  in  the  litigation  and  fail  of  endowment  should  that  particulflor 
pro{)crty  happen  to  be  part  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Rice  and  her  will  be 
sustained.  The  contestant  claims  that,  being  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
the  marital  rights  of  himself  and  wife  should  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  the  property  was 
acquired,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  Texas.  It  is  not  often  that  so  much 
is  involved  in  equity  between  man  and  wife,  and  the  suit  consequently 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record  in  the  history  of 
the  two  States. 

THE   LESSONS  OF  VANDERBILT,  TULANE,  AND  COOPER. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt's  $1,000,000  endowment  of  the  university  at 
Nashville  which  bears  his  name  and  commemorates  his  memor}'^  more 
enduringly  than  marble,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  dona- 
tions inter  vivos  in  enabling  the  donors  to  direct,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
perfect  by  adding,  as  he  did,  to  plans  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
c*onsummated. 

The  facts  connected  with  Commodore  Vanderbilf s  action  in  the 
matter  as  presented  in  the  university  records  are  particularly  sugges- 
tive. Attempts  of  the  several  conferences  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  to  endow  a  university  under  the  auspices  of  that  denomination 
having  failed,  largely  doubtless  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  com- 
modore having  married  a  Southern  lady,  a  cousin  of  the  wife  of 
Bishop  McTycire,  )>ecame  interested  in  the  scheme  of  the  church  as 
divulged  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and  of  his  own  motion  made  the  propo- 
sition for  endowing  the  university  to  which  the  institution  really  owes 
its  endowment.  At  tirst,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1873,  the  commodore 
made  a  donation  of  $500,000,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  several 
large  sums,  making  $1,(K)0,(HK),  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  as  he  said, 
and  complete  his  plans.  The  church  <'onvention  had  previously  met 
in  1872  at  Memphis  and  decided  to  procure  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  an  institution  under  the  title  of  the  ''Central  University  of  the 
Methodist  Episcoiwl  Church,  South, ^'  to  be  ^'an  institution  of  learning 
of  the  highest  order  and  upon  the  surest  basis,  where  the  youth  of  the 
chun*h  and  the  country  may  prosecute  theological  studies  to  an  extent 
as  great  and  in  a  manner  as  thorough  as  their  wants  demand.'^  The 
judgment  of  the  convention  was  expressed  by  resolution,  declaring 
that  $1,00<^000  was  necessary  to  perfect  their  plans  and  realize  fully 
their  aims;  and  so  important  was  it  in  their  estimation  to  avoid  an 
abortive  effort  that  they  refused  to  authorize  steps  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  and  the  opening  of  any  department  of  the  university 
until  the  public  showed  itself  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
by  a  valid  subscription  of  $500,000.    It  was  at  the  crisis  of  threatened 
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diaat^wiotniBnt  in  th<<ir  eSortH  that  CuinmodorB  Viuiilnrbilt,  io  hu 
xym^wthy  f"»i'  the  [leuple  in  tlipir  fnilini,'  I'literprwe,  »teppi>il  forward, 
and  by  h»  prince  gift  gave  form  and  ^ulMtancu  to  tbo  plan,  and  Ihe 
board  of  triLHt,  aa  a»  exprnnKion  of  gratitude,  deridi-d  to  tiluuigv  Uie 
name  of  thp  pi-oj&ctwj  institution  to  "  Vandcrbilt  Uniferaity." 

In  the  nwinorial  exflrci^CM  at  the  university  Binhop  McTycIre  alludMl 
to  the  cbanK'tcr  of  the  great  miUionairo  lu  follow!>: 

Honic  af  hU  rharitiea  went  b»  ha^t  to  he  IM;  Ihe  nuutiiiti]il«  <il  the  gift,  not  thm 
vanity  of  the  ijcivcr,  (limloaed  tbom.  Il«>  xntw  u*  half  a  milllnn  with  unm-  •I«Ulik7 
an-l  <iiuotii«Mi  Uuui  ufUin  atvampaaiM  IIm  talUni^uf  ailollar  In  tlic  pollvction  h,x. 
Of  roiinw,  ho  wus  pitwod  at  the  palofnl  apimn-iation  iil  >iU  iImnI,  tint  it  any  adw 
WBH  inwlo  over  It  he  ilid  not  ntaka  It.  Nw  hy  aajr  mixUtlun  un  hla  part,  or  iIm 
tho  rrmottvt  nifg^vtiui)  (rom  him,  war  *-'*  -— -  'tmlntmi  upon  tlio  taHnnUj  Im 
fouD-lol  Th«i  ntann«T  ot  hia  Kivlnx.  wno  •■  ttiuf  oar  wulowtntat,  najr  b* 
takiui  UK  a  HfiwiiQiii,  In  Jnne  laM  I  vUtod  m  rk  far  a  law  da^  im  twni  tnii- 
n«M  r»nni-ctnl  irith  tba  nninfritjr  and  ts  |Mj  i  a^Nela  h>  bini  in  hit  *Wfa*V^ 
and  tu  Ilia  (aiuily.  On  mj  taklnif  lean  la  rmiu,  ma  be  ramarlnl  thai  tl  would 
tikply  bn  oiir  Iwl  intarviaw  in  tlii»  wnrrfd.  He  L  bopod,  tw  «iil,  to  viait  oa  ban 
at  the  university,  bat  that  rnuet  be  Riran  apnow.  Ileamt  libnganl*  to  tbelr^ 
tnra  Mid  laiTulty  and  thp  ntudonta  wiabml  Ibat  tbv  Inetttntioa  miBht  |iraqi«r  and  ds 
Kooil.  anil,  riill  hokUnK  mf  band,  pawwd  ami  naked.  "tXmld  yrta  nnt  |ial  tM  ImrUm 
(orfMioday?"  I  ti^pUed  that  HA  argent  iBUlarraqnlrad  mi- Ih  k^p  my  aptMlniaMnl 
in  iMving  joat  tlten  If  bia  wfah  wwn  olbanriaa.  "My  parpuw,"  hi>  aid.  "  1^  bma 
toadd  taOO,(IOQ,nuiUi«aa(tbanUHoB.  I  bav*  |Mrlart  (v>nit.k!a>K  in  my  eon.  I 
know  he  will  mtrj  out  my  wWm^  bal  tbaiw  te  no  ialUnit  what  may  ba|ifian  fioai 
oatndv  to  delay  awl  binder;  •>  jroo  had  better  lake  II  along  with  ytw.  It  ymi  will 
dKer  ytiHT  trip  till  (ti-momw,  we  nn  hnvr  tbe  papei*  Aled."  Thai  wee  tbe  only 
tinut  tbtr  Mibirct  <A  tootu«f  waa  luffUUixwil  •luriny  a  t  Ml  u(  <lay*. 

IIi>  H>ii  William  H.  bequeathed  tSOO.OOO  to  the  uniTeisity  and  had 
given  it  lie.sidos  about $800,000;  and  thegrandsona,  Comeliua,  WiUiani 
K. ,  ant)  Fntlorick  Vanderbilt,  have  alt  made  aundry  donatioDa.  aggre- 
gniting  sovpral  hundred  thousand  doltant  in  value. 

In  a  riH-ent  addreaa  to  the  students  of  the  university  Hon.  C.  M. 
Di'pcH-  very  interestingly  and,  aa  a  lesson  in  patriotism  as  well  as  lib- 
cralily.  instructively  described  tbe  manner  and  occmsion  and  remark- 
able n'^iilts  of  Commodore  Vaoderbilt'a  Important  gift  of  one  of  bis 
Bplen<li<l  Hhi|k>  to  the  Oeoeml  OovemmenL  Hough  not  directly 
reblivf  Id  the  gcnersl  subject  of  the  chapter,  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
app<-n<liiig  the  speaker's  statement  of  ao  critical  an  incident  in  the 
hiMtory  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  recital  is  not  inappropriate  here, 
in  ninnivtion  with  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  commodore'* 
charHi'ti'ri^tic  acto,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  the  value  of  well-directed 
encrj.'ic--'  and  lilwrBlity  for  any  great  purpose— whether  in  direi-t  aid 
of  till'  ( towrntiicnt  or  to  micb  objects  of  government  and  aids  to  good 
ritizen-liip  a.-  State  universitiea.     Mr.  Depew  said: 

Th.-  ilfrr,m.,c  and  tbe  Vnulor  revolntMolaed  naval  arebitactare.  When  this  Stat 
lruiH'l»l.  laihntt  iDt«  Hampton  Roada,  eraabed  and  annk  tbe  Federal  (nicies,  cMia 
after  anuiber.  ihrn-  «aa  ■  panic  la  New  York.    A  awnpaay  ol  metcbants,  bankei% 
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and  capitalists  from  New  York  appeared  the  next  morning  at  the  White  House  and 
were  at  onoe  given  audience  by  the  President  '*  Within  a  week/'  said  tlieir  spokee- 
nuui,  "the  Confederate  ram  will  be  in  our  harbor  and  bum  or  levy  tribute  upon  our 
city.  We  have  taken  the  bonds  of  the  Government  and  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  aid  in  its  d^ense.  We  represent  in  the  men  here  present  $300,000,000,  and 
demand,  as  we  think  we  have  the  right  to,  the  fullest  prot4H*tion  a^inst  thi8  peril." 
Mr.  Linc*oln  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a  ^huj?  of  bin  awkward  nhoul- 
<leni,  **  We  have  no  funds  in  the  Treasury,  not  much  credit,  and  no  war  Hhi[)  that  I 
know  of  now  which  can  8tan<l  against  the  Merrimac,  but  if  I  luul  an  much  money  as 
you  possess  and  was  as  'skeered'  as  you  seem  to  l)e,  I  would  ^o  back  home  and  find 
means  of  taking  care  of  my  property.**  There  wa«  one  rich  man,  whose  fortune  was 
peculiarly  in  danger,  who  did  not  go  to  Washington  nor  apinnil  for  help.  lie  owned 
the  largest  and  fastest  ship  on  the  ocean.  He  braced  her  1k)ws  with  ^reat  timl)ers 
and  then  gave  her  to  the  Government  on  cxmdition  that  8he  nhould  t>e  hurle<l  at  full 
speed  against  the  Mrrrimac.  It  was  a  novel  appli(^tion  of  the  ram  in  naval  battle  in 
modem  warfare,  and  the  result  would  have  \men  the  destruction  of  l)oth  vensels. 
The  arrival  of  the  Monitor  and  her  signal  victory  prevente<i  this  drastii-  exix»riment. 
The  commodore  confirme<i  his  gift  of  the  Vanderbilt  to  the  nation,  which  jj^reatly 
needed  her,  and  a  grateful  Congress  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  cx)untry  and  a 
commemorative  medal  for  his  patriotism. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tulane  and  Vanderbilt  endowments^  of  which  the 
writer  is  more  especially  adviserf,  their  history  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  on  account  of  peculiar  similarity  in  their  con- 
ception and  the  business-like  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
The  donors  were  both  Northern  men  with  special  reasons  for  gentle 
consideration  of  the  Southern  people — the  Commodore,  the  leading 
financier  of  the  great  Northern  metropolis,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
railroad  system  of  America  and  the  largest  shipowner  in  the  world, 
having  visited  with  his  ships  the  Southern  ports  jind  married  ji  promi- 
nent Southern  lady,  and  Mr.  Tulane  having  for  many  years  conducted 
a  very  extensive  and  successful  mercantile  busin(\ss  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  share  of  his  great  wealth.  Their  gmnd  dou- 
ceurs came  through  distinguished  channels— Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire, 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  (Church,  and  Gen.  Randall  L.  (lihson, 
United  States  Senator  fmni  Ix>uisiana.  lioth  gave  largely  at  first — 
Vanderbilt  $500, (KK^  and  Tulane  property  in  New  Orl(»ans  valued  at 
$3t>d,000 — and  both  added  freely  to  their  grants  as  additional  needs 
required,  till  they  aggregated  each  $1,(X)<K(MM).  Both  of  them  lived 
to  direct  their  plans  and  realize  the  fruition  of  their  purposes. 
Vanderbilt,  according  to  statements  of  Bishop  McTyeire,  contemplated 
and  consulted  with  him  as  to  a  like  benefit  for  female  education  in  an 
institution  to  be  located  on  Staten  Island,  New  York:  and  Tulane,  as 
President  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University,  states,  was  ''quite  willing 
that  whenever  his  fund  could  be  made  available  without  detriment  to 
its  main  purposes,  women  might  share  in  its  lienefits.'^  He  stated  to 
Colonel  Johnston  that  from  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  to  the  time  of 
endowing  Tulane  University,  in  1882,  his  gifts  for  the  education  of 
young  meo  and  women  averaged  $16,000  per  annum.     Vanderbilt's 
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conditioyM  Hti[)ulated  that  Bishop  McTVeire  should  be  president  of  the 
boaixi  of  trustecM  of  the  Vandorbilt,  and  Tulane  suggested  that  General 
Gi))sori  1)0  (*huinnan  or  president  of  the  Tulane  [Tniversity.  And  how 
modest  11  lid  sympathetic  alike  they  were  regarding  the  subjects  of 
their  iH'nefaetioiis.  Referring  to  his  gift  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  in 
u  letter  to  I^ishop  McTyeire,  concludes: 

Ati'l  if  it  Hhall  through  its  inflnenoe  contribute,  even  in  the  HnalbMit  degree,  to 
Htn*ngtheniii};  the  tien  which  should  exint  Itetween  mil  geogimpbkml  sectkNia  of  our 
«-(>iiiinon  ('(iiintry,  1  nhall  feel  that  it  Yiau  aocompliahed  one  of  the  objects  that  led  me 

til  taki*  an  int4'ni«t  in  it. 

The  lurouiit  of  the  Tulane  endowment,  as  given  by  General  Gibeon, 
is  thus  stut<'d  in  Mr.  Fay's  History  of  Education  in  Louisiana: 

On  Manli  .H,  1S81,  Mr.  George  ().  Vanderbilt,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Tatane, 
a^MHiniiianitNl  liy  S(*nat4>r  ThetMlore  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  m-ho  was  lonneriy  a 
H'r'i^U'nt  I  if  VickHhufK.  Mia*.,  cralUsl  upon  nie  in  the  lloun*  of  Repntii*ntativea  Mr. 
VauKlvrliilt  naiil  that  he  had  oinne  t4>  Washington  on  hehalf  of  Mr.  Tulane  to  bear 
an  iii\itati«in  tn  iii«' to  visit  him  at  Princeton.  He  did  not  know  fur  what  puriwse 
Mr.  Tulunc  <1i>irf«l  ti»  hold  the  inter^'iew,  hut  inuigined  that  it  hail  sitmething  t«i  ilo 
with  tiinciitioii  in  I^mimana.  It  wait  not  nntij  April  18  that  engagements  in  Wash* 
iii^'toii  anil  l^iui^ianu  |K*nnitt4*d  me  to  viint  Princettm.  r|Hm  presenting  niyw'lf,  Mr. 
Tiilant'  iilMTvtN]  that  my  father  ha«l  heen  his  esteemed  friend  in  early  times  in 
l^tuinianu,  ami  tliat  my  (ather-in-biw,  Mr.  R.  W.  Montgomery,  had  lieen  the  U*iit 
fri«'nil  h«*  hail  «*vit  hail.  lie  invited  me  into  the  library  and  told  me  lie  dtvinNi  in 
d«>  ^i«»nl<•thin^'  U*r  thf  (^location  of  the  ycMith  of  liouisiana.  Taking  from  hin  dniw«*r 
a  li^t  ff  pmiKTiii-H  in  Nfw  i  Heans.  he  sai<l:  "  I  derire  to  leave  this  property  !•»  vou 
to  )M*<liv«.ti-«l  to  iilnnition  in  l^imiHiaiia."  I  replied  that  I  tymM  not  i^mnent  to 
aiivpt  A  U*.|ii«.M.  ;l-  tlii>  n-latiiiUH  lN*tw««i*n  undid  m»t  jiistify  mirh a  truiit,  and  it  might 
U*  iMi.Uirr.i— iiiuv  ♦•>l««''-ially  an  I  %iai«  in  pnhlir  life.  Mr.  Tulane  nl»ii»r\4'«l  that  he 
Until' I  ;i*  w.l.iii^'lx  i:i\f  iiH'  th«'  |»niiw'rt>  a-  to  will  it  U*r  thi?*  pur]MW4i*.  ThrnMii-m  I 
i»:ii<l  tl.ai  1  \\>iil.i  a.^vpt  thi*  XninX  The  ni'Xt  day  I  Maihil  fo*-  Knn»|i«*.  and  uhilr  at 
^arl^Ul•l.  « ttrinany.  pngfi'tcil  a  ]«lan  liy  whirh  the  donation  wai«ti>lie  pnt  into  «'ffi*«'t. 
Thi-  I'lafi  \«.i-  ^ii^>iiiittt'il  to  Mr.  Tnlant*  an«l  met  his  approval.  .\fii^ini(ianyinir  thin 
]>laii  u:i-  .1  li  ttt  r.  >%!ii<  )i.  with  Honi«*a«ldititinii.  was  aiivpttil  hy  Mr.  Tulaiit*.  It  wan 
n<<t  iiiitii  N"\i  fiiUr  :■!*.  iHNl.  that  thr  plan  ami  |«|i«'r  wi*n*  M*nt  to  l>r.  T.  <■.  Kiih- 
ar<i"iit  ^itK  th>-  r«^|Ui-t  that  h«*woulil  i<all  into  i^miiultation  Jmlgt*  (*harl«-r'  V  l-Vn- 
m-r.  .I>i-ljf  I  h  Whitf.  and  Mr.  Jam«v  MtH^onm*!!,  mho  ha«l  h«*«-n  ih*}<igMat«'<i  as 
ailii.itii^*niti<n<  l>y  Mr.  Tulane,  and  |Kit  the  whole  matt«*r  into  Hlia|N*  ai'conlini!  to  the 
law-  **i  l^iiiioiana 

Thr  ii'tiiT  of  Mr.  Paul  Tulane donatinff  hi?* property  in  NrwOrh^imn 
tfi  iMlih  :iti«iti  r\|»n»«**i'?*  hi-  vii»w-  and  pur|M>^r«i  und  iii:ik«**<  '•ii;:t5«"«tinn?* 
H**  tit  tin-  iu:ui:i;ri'iiifiit  of  tin*  pn»p«»rty.  The  Iett4»r  i-*  diiti*«l  at  l*rin<M*. 
ton,  N.  .1..  May  i*.  lv^:i,  tiiid  !••  adiln»^'*<»d  to  Mossr-.  Itiiidtill  1-.  <fib- 
M»n.  t  liarl*-.  K.  Kenner.  •liiiiK-*  M<"<  onnelU  T.  <f.  Rirlmnl'Min,  M.  I>., 
K.li*:i!.l  I>.  Whit.-.  K.  H.  Furnir.  V.  N.  Stronjr.  B.  M.  Paliinr.  I>.  !>.. 
Ilii^'h  Mill*!  rhiniip-Min.  |).  !>..  Chiirle-  A.  Whitney.  Siiniii*!  H.  Kon- 
ni'«i\.  W:ilt«  I  K  StaiitTiT.  (  artwrijrht  Kusti.**,  Henry  (liiichT.  Jt»hn  T. 
Iliirii*-.   K    M.  Wnliii-ley.  and  William  ().  Kop^rs.     It  !H*(rin>  thus: 

\  ft*i  '•  r  *  •  f  N«'«  <  >rU'an«  (**r  many  yrmr^  of  my  ai'tivt*  lift*,  having  f«»rTn«^l  many 
frit  iil-ti;|^  ai.i  awNNiati«>uii  ilfar  to  me.  ami  deeply  sym|«thiaing  with  its  |M!ople  in 
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whatever  misfortnneB  or  diaiflters  may  have  befallen  them,  as  well  as  being  sincerely 
(ktiirous  of  contributing  to  their  moral  and  intelletrtual  welfare,  I  do  hereby  express 
to  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you,  by  an  act  of  donation  inter  vivos,  all  the  real 
et»tate  I  own  and  am  possesseil  of  in  the  said  city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana, 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education 
among  the  white  young  persons  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  inten- 
tion being  that  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  an<l  expended  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

And  fen'ently  concludes  a«  follows: 

With  devout  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  enabling  us  to  form  these  plans, 
and  invoking  His  <livine  blessing  upon  y<  u  and  your  counsels  and  upon  the  good 
work  projKNMNl  among  the  present  and  future  generations  of  our  beloved  Crescent 
City.  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant. 

Mr.  Tulaiio,  it  seems,  was  never  married,  and  although  he  possessed 
a  lar^e  estate  in  the  North  besides  his  New  Orleans  property,  he  is 
said  to  have  estimati^d  his  losses  during  the  war  at  over  $1,000,000. 
Truly  in  the  face  of  such  losses  his  great  benefactions  are  a  noble 
sacrificial  offering  of  his  sym|>athy  for  the  Southern  people.  The 
airumulations  of  such  men,  effected  generally  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fices, are  never  miserly  or  sc^lfish,  and  instead  of  their  fortunes  being 
founded  on  injustice  the  world  is  l^etter  off  for  them,  as  without 
their  sai*rifices  to  acquire  them  we  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  their 
noble  purposes  and  ac<*omplishment  of  their  great  humanitarian  efforts. 
Those  who  seek  to  study  the  lives  of  such  benefactors  and  the  history 
of  their  !>enefactions  will  find  a  !>eautifully  written  sketch  of  Mr. 
Tulane  and  the  universitv  he  so  cfraciouslv  endowed  in  Mr.  Fav's 
History  of  Education  in  Ijouisiana,  in  an  article  contributed  to  it  by 
Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  president  of  the  university,  who 
writes,  as  but  few  men  can,  ho  graphically  and  philosophically. 

Another  great  philanthropist  who  founded  his  charities  while  living 
so  as  to  realize  and  enjoy  their  fruits  during  his  lifetime,  and  whose 
example  forcibly  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  such  l)enefactions,  is  Peter 
C'oojw^r,  who  founded  the  Owper  Institute  in  New  York  by  donations 
to  the  amount  of  alK>ut  $l,7r>o,(NNi. 

Few  iiM'ii  [nays  a  Hket<'h  of  him  in  a  ixipular  tiia^^azine]  have  ever  l^ecome  more 
univensally  reHpect«<l  and  widely  l>elove<l  in  ihoir  own  lifetime  than  the  venerable 
philanthn>piift,  Peter  ('o<>|n»r.  IV»rn  in  (*(»m|>aretive  jMiverty,  deprived  in  hin  youth 
of  all  the  ailvanta^tw  of  edui'ation  and  H)M*nding  bin  life  in  the  niidntof  acommunity 
in  whirh  the  aivumnlation  of  w«'alth  in  n^tranliHl  as  the  noblest  aim  in  life,  he 
lNH*ain«*  fanioiij4  in«*n*}y  by  hit*  U*nefa4'tionf«,  and  wan  on«'  «if  the  few  to  Het  the  exam- 
pl«*of  that  kiml  nf  niunifhvmv  for  whirh  the  rich  of  Anierii^  have  ninee  Ijecome 
famoiij'. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  that  heretofore  great  gifts  to  univer- 
sities, |)articularly  State  universities,  have  l)een  generally  confined  to 
Northern  institutions —the  Tniversity  of  Virginia;  the  Tulane,  of 
Louisiana;  the  Vanderbilt,  of  Tennessee^  and  the  Johns  Hopkins,  of 
Maryland,  being  the  main  Southern  recipienttf  of  any  oonaiderable 
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favorn  of  that  character,  the  caae  of  the  Virpnia  Univeraity  beinn^ 
doubtlcHH  due  to  the  well-established  prestige  of  that  old  and  popular 
iiiHtitutioii.  And  it  is  remarkable  with  what  presence  and  circuni* 
spivtion  of  detail  great  millionaires,  and  even  moderate  givers,  ooni- 
pivhend  alike  every  condition  and  plan  the  success  of  public  enter- 
prison  the  name  as  in  their  private  business.  The  purposes  of  Regent 
Bnu'kenridge  and  other  donors  to  the  University  of  Texas  have  been 
us  ('in'uins]XH*t  as  they  are  beneficent.  The  Brackenridge  gifts  were 
cs|XM'ially  wise  and  delicately  planned  to  meet  new  necessities;  those 
of  tlic  SealvH  c^oupled  the  university  with  the  charity  of  hospital  work; 
Swenson's  were  aimed  for  ethnological  illustration  and  instruction; 
and  the  Pulni  library,  some  H^^MO  volumes,  the  careful  accumulation 
of  H  lon^  life,  (time  as  a  voluntary  contribution  which  had  lieen  sought 
elM*wlion\  hut  which  the  donor  preferred  should  repose  for  itr"  better 
prc8er\'uti()n  in  the  halls  of  the  university. 

TKXAS  UNrVERSmr   AS  AN  OBJECT  FOB  BENEFACTIONS. 

It  \>  t4>  !h>  hoped  now  that  hostilities  between  the  North  and  tho 
South  huvi>  so  long  sulisided  that  tho  generous  tide  of  Northeni  wealth 
will  )n>  iiioro  frtH*Iv  turned  toward  the  South.  Such  an  institution  as 
the  riiivri-sity  of  Texas  affords  a  worthy  object  for  the  liberality  ot 
some  ^n*]it  philanthropist  to  attach  his  or  her  name  to  the  grand  roll 
of '*  eriiinit  ioimnN'nefactors  **  such  as  Jt  is  gratify ing  tocitc,  are  Ooqper, 

(nnii.1.  <'iiM-,  Kirh,  Lirk,  Pi^alKidy,  (Sreen,  Pratt,  Fayerweather, 
Mill.-,  .Mmiijiui.  I/ow.  I^Nimi.H.  IWker«  (\irnelK  Hopkins,  Vanderbilt, 
StjiiifMi-.i,  riiluiH',  S'lirv.  Announ  Brown,  O'Brien,  Kice.  Purdue, 
<*:irii«i:i.-,  I>n*w,  DrexelU  K4»se,  Ih*  Pauw,  Clark.  Childs,  Vassar, 
UiM'kif'  ll«  r,  Yrrk«\s  White,  Colpite,  Sap*.  Astor,  I^^niiox.  Tilden, 
(*4irionm,  MdKuio^rh,  ('n»er,  an  unknown  (hmor  of  <M'i<hi,imm»  for  the 
PriiH'cti'ti  li*»nirv;  and  on  the  roll  (»f  lM»iieftM-tn»>M*.H.  Mir->  (uldwelU 
Mi--  'nii»nii»M»n,  Mis.-*  (iarn^tt.  Miss  (louUl,  Mr>.  Bnidlev,  Mr>.  Fojrjr, 
li:irt»iit--  l)r  llirM-h,  and  lately,  mo^t  ori>ri"»>  «"«'  |N*rhups  nionf 
niunitiifiif  in  dv^i^n  in  the  di>tin^nii>hed  nnt^rd,  Mr>.  Pha-U»  Hears^t, 
of  ( *:ilifiirni:i. 

It  u:i-  .i..ii»»tl<»-*  to  rxrite  lilM*nility  in  the  Texas  le^rislaturt*.  l>esides 
|ir..Mijilini:  to  in<ltvi(iu:&l  urtitm  like  hi^  own  in  others.  u«*  well  ilm  to  enjoy 
tin-  !ii»M«'  j»l«:i-un'  of  ^ivinjr,  that  indiuvd  Kejrent  Bni«k«*nri<lp'  to 
ni:iki*  lii-  il'*ii:&tion*«  to  tin*  rniv«T>ity  of  Texas  «if  the  ine»  hall  at 
All-tin  :trMl  tin-  tinr  «lnrMiitory  for  the  i-olhye  at  (ialvrstim.  Like 
riiri-i«ii  rririini  proUiMx  laiyfly  inflin-nriMl  thi'  jrift>  of  th«'  S«»aly  hos- 
pital. tli«-  '^u*  ii--in  liiili-riion-.  uimI  tht*  Palm  lihnuy.  As  further 
ivi.lnir.- of  tin'  inthn'iHi'  of  State  lilierality  in  Mirh  matters,  KepMit 
Bru.  kri>riili:i-.  who  i-.  om»  of  thr  wi*althi«*>t  men  in  the  Stat«\  and 
mi^-t  |>iiiictiliua<«  in  his  prumiAC!*,   intimated  that  if  the  legiahiturc 
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would  allow  some  $6,000,  for  which  the  regents  {)etitione(l,  for  cer- 
tain electrical  appliances  for  utilizing  water  and  electric  power  from 
the  great  dam  of  the  Colorado,  at  Austin,  be  would  supplement 
the  appropriation  with  an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
legislature  was  considerate  enough  to  make  the  appropriation  without 
even  !)eing  advised  of  Regent  Brackenridges's  intention,  but  (lovernor 
Culberson  found  occasion  to  veto  it  among  other  items  in  the  general 
appropriations  which  ho  struck  out  on  the  pica  of  economy  as  being 
unnecessary.  Regent  Brackenridge,  by  the  way,  had  made  various 
minor  gifts  to  the  university  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  in 
value.  After  his  gift  of  the  mess  hall,  which  he  at  first  gave  with  the 
modest  undei*st4inding  that  he  should  not  l)e  made  known  as  the  donor, 
but  subsequently  allowed  to  bt>  acknowledged  as  his  gift  for  an  exam- 
ple to  influence  donations  from  others,  he  stated  that  he  int(^nded  to 
do  still  more  for  the  universitv,  which  intention  he  has  carried  out  bv 
the  minor  gifts  referred  to  and  the  donation  of  the  5P30,(M>o  building 
for  the  college  dormitory  at  (ialveston. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ADVANTAGES   OF  THE   TAX    SYSTEM. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  other  States  it  would  .seem  that  Texas,  at 
first  so  munificent  in  her  educational  land  grants,  but  since  so  Indian- 
like in  her  favors,  and  so  long  indisiK)sed  to  carry  out  the  gnmdly 
planned  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  Texas  rnivei*sity,  should,  if  her 
legislators  would  only  study  the  conditions  of  higher  education  gen- 
erally, Ik»  prompted  to  make  some  provision  to  luon^  actively  endow 
and  raise  the  Texas  institution  to  tht»  highest  plane  of  <lcvelopmt'nt,  in 
line  with  other  actively  endowed  and  progressive  first-class  universi- 
ties, or  at  least  to  a  level  with  anv  of  those  of  the  newer  Stat<'s.  As 
evidence  of  the  retarded  growth  of  the  Texas  University  under  the 
existing  conditions,  take  Iowa  for  comimrison.  That  Stat(»  was 
admitteii  into  the  Tnion  in  1S4»),  or  aUiut  the  time  Texas  was 
admitted.  Tnder  th<»  imiK^tu.s  of  the  Federal  land  grant  of  ls&2  for 
endowing  agricultural  colleg(»s  in  the  sevi»ral  States,  Iowa,  like  Trxas, 
had  such  a  college  in  operation  Iwfore  her  university  was  organized. 
The  grant  was  accepted  while  that  State  was  unablr  or  unwilling  to  do 
nion*  than  it  had  done  in  lsr»s,  when  it  appropriated  ♦10,<mmi,  barely 
enough  to  [mrchase  farm  lands  for  th(» college  [)urjx)ses;  whith  appro- 
priation, according  to  Prc»fessor  Parker's  History  of  Education  in 
Iowa,  publisheil  by  the  V.  S.  Bun»auof  Kducation.  wits  secured  through 
the  p4»rsistent  etTorts  of  thnH»  or  four  young  men  who  had  worked  their 
way  through  long  yi»ars  of  weary  toil  into  the  legislature  and  were 
determined  to  found  a  college  where  all  students,  as  an  honorable  con- 
dition, should  lie  requirtnl  to  lalM)r  tis  jwrt  of  the  course*  of  instruction. 
The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  university  was  made  in  LS54,  when 
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two  gentlemen,  suooesBively  chosen  for  president,  declined  to  serve, 
probably,  as  wa8  suggested,  on  account  of  the  uncanny  ouftiook  mud 
frail  i*hant*es  of  nuccess  of  tlie  institution.    Instead,  as  in  Texas,  having 
Heparato  branrbesi  of  the  university  in  view,  it  was  stringently  pro- 
vided that '"  the  State  University  shall  be  established  at  one  place  with- 
out branrhoH  in  any  other  location,  and  that  the  university  funds  shall 
be  uppiiod  to  that  institution  and  no  other/'    The  Iowa  University  had 
44kOS4»  a(*rt'H  of  land  granted  by  the  National  Government  in  1840  for 
it^  praspo<*tivo  university  as  against  50  leagues  (821,400  acres)  which 
Texa8«  as  a  Republic,  granted  in  1839,  and  as  a  State  appropriated  in 
1H58  to  the  University  of  Texas.    And  yet  Iowa  rapidly  forged  ahead 
of  Tt'xas  bi'  providing  a  more  available  endowment  and  support  of  its 
university.    The  first  active  step  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Texas 
toward'  inaugurating  her  State  University  was  in  1856,  which  date, 
despito  advantagi's  in  favor  of  Texas,  was  two  years  later  than  the 
first  attompt  of  Iowa  to  organize  her  university.    This  step  by  Texas 
was  by  an  iu*t  of  1856,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  university  lands,  and 
another  of  same  date  re(|uiring  the  governor  to  have  the  unlocated 
iNilHru*^'  of  them  surveyed.    Then  followed  the  act  of  February*  11, 
isoh.  *\\ii  art  to  establish  the  University  of  Texas,**  appropriating  for 
the  purpoM'  ij^ltNijXMi  of  United  States  bonds  then  in  the  State  tn*asury, 
licsides  .54 1  li^a^ies  of  land  and  every  tenth  section  of  the  lands  m»t  a|)art 
for  railroarls.     The  first  million  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  StaCt*  in 
addition  to  the  ^A)  leagues  set  afjart  to  the  university  was  provided  for 
in  tli«*  constitution  of  IsTti,  long  liefon^  the  university  was  established* 
but  tli«*  MTorul  million  iirn*s  was  not  appropriated  till  18H.S,  some  time 
after  tli*'  iii-^titution  wiis  in  o|x*nition. 

'VUr  {Hipuhition  of  Iowa  in  ]H^i4^  a4*cx>rding  to  the  e«»nsus,  wan 
l.».J4.»;i.'.,  :iii«l  l.iMl.v.u;  ill  isiMi;  that  of  Texas  in  IKS<>  was  K5«.IK74'.». 
ami  iM' :'.:.,:.i' :;  in  |v.»o.  Yet,  with  nearly  parallel  I'onditions  as  to 
|Ni)uil:itioii  :iiiil.  :i<«  •.hown.  lar^fci'  endowment  of  the  Texas  institution, 
I«»\\:r^  utii\«  r-^itx  cnilounirnt.  with  additional  State  ai<l,  pn»ved  Mitli- 
ricntl\  urtivr  luul  prtNiurtivf  to  ^ct  her  university  orpiniziMl  with  a 
fai  !jlt\  :iim1  ^tu<l«'tit.H  as  rarlv  n>  K>4,  while  that  uf  Texas  was  not 
sjniiluiU  oiH-nitivr  till  l>**^4  s«»nie  t hi rtv  v<»ars  later.  Ktir  the  v«*ar's 
-i-^-^iiiii  itf  >t*l  *.0  th(*  Iowa  riiivi-rsitv  ha«l  in  it>  (*f lile^iate  cie|«irtnient 
*J'.il  mail-  :ii)il  i:*.!*  frnialc  stiKlriit-:  in  ^nuiuate  de|Nirtni(*nt.  IVJ  male 
an>l  J"  fiinalt  -.  utmI  in  profi's<.iiiii:il  clr|mrtnient,«i.'>7  nialr  an<l  :t.%  female 
stiiilcfit^.  :iirirt«';.^itin^'  *XVJ  malt*-  an<l  VM  fi*males«  or  a  ^nind  total  of 
1.1  ;;'.  -tui*  lit-.  Thf  sam*'  vrar  tin*  Texas  rnivrPMlv  hml  in  it?*  eolle- 
«ri:iri-  •{•  p:ir ttiiriit  -Jii"^  nnilt***  and  llt'i  f(*male**:  in  ^railuate  (l«*|mrtment, 
l::  iii;il«  .  .i[i  1  iMi  ft  malt's;  in  |ir«>fes>inna!  <ie|iartment.  :£W  nuiles  and  2 
ffiii:*!*  *.  :iv:i:ii'L::iiifi^'  't\'J  iwiU-  and  ll*^  femalt*  stuilfuts.  a  total  of  tl^^> 
-tii>i>r.r-  111'-  f.iri  that  tht-  l«i\\a  Tniversity.  with  it.**  earJitT  tirgani- 
/jitimi.  i-  «hi>v%ii  t«»  U*  S4I  niiieh  more  advane<*<l  in  its  o|M*niti(ms  gen- 
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orally  than  the  Texas  University  only  strengthens  the  argument  as  to 
the  importance  of  early  and  liberal  State  action,  such  as  would  doubt- 
le8H  have  promoted  the  organization  of  the  Texas  University  as  soon 
as  or  possibly  sooner,  instoul  of  thirty  years  later,  than  that  of  Iowa; 
and  considering  the  contrasted  population  and  resources  of  the  two 
States,  the  Texas  University  should  certainly  have  had  as  many,  if  not 
more,  students  in  1894-95.  Nor  does  it  signify,  except  to  intensify 
the  argument,  that  the  Iowa  institution  has  more  profes.sional  depart- 
ments, as  they  are  only  such  as  should  lokig  ago  have  been  established 
in  the  Texas  University,  or  that  In  18515  it  should  have  1,809  stu- 
dents, against  78()  in  the  Texas  University;  and  this  fairly  enough, 
too,  without  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Texas  AgricultumI  and 
Mechanical  College,  since,  as  has  been  shown,  that  college  is  allowed 
to  sustain  such  abnormal  relations  as  to  make  it  in  effect  a  separate 
institution  and  in  no  sense  a  factor  of  the  integral  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity except  as  a  branch  for  revenue  purposi^s— the  only  substantial 
relation,  perhaps,  it  was  ever  intended  to  maintain  towaixl  it,  or  is 
likely  to  maintain.  A  disposition  to  such  segregation  of  interests  to 
secure  similar  independent  relations  for  the  medical  college  is  believed 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  some  quarters,  though  no  attempt  in 
that  way  materialized. 

For  further  argument,  as  the  com()arisons  touching  early  and  active 
university  endowments  are  instructive,  and  in  order  that  a  few  cases 
may  not  l>e  regarded  as  mere  exceptions,  other  illustrations  are  pre- 
sented. Take  Kansas,  for  example,  which  in  1880  had  a  population 
of  some  40<),(MM)  less  and  in  18W  over  8()0,(MM»  less  than  that  of  Texas. 
That  State  came  into  the  Union  about  fifteen  vciirs  after  Texas  was 
admitted,  but  went  far  ahead  of  her  in  opening  its  university  in  1866, 
some  seventeen  years  !)efore  the  Texas  University  was  oiw^rated.  The 
Kansas  institution  was  modeled  nminly  on  the  plan  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and,  like  the  Texas  University,  was  open  to  Iwth  sexes. 

Minnesota  in  1880  had  in  round  numln^rs  some  800,<mm»  and  in  1890 
over  S»O0,iH)O  less  population  than  Texas.  It  was  admitted  to  statehood 
twelve  years  after  Texas  was  admit ti'd,  but  ojXMied  its  university  to 
students  in  1867,  sixteen  vears  lH»fon^  the  Texas  Universitv  was 
opened.  For  the  session  of  lH9r)-96  the  Minnesota  institution  had 
1,836  male  and  6:U  female  students,  l>einga  total  of  2,467,  against  736 
in  the  Texas  University.  The  value  of  the  plant  of  the  Minnesota 
institution,  as  stated  in  a  recent  sket4*h  of  it  by  Professor  Sweet  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Magazine,  is  *1,800,000.  That  of  the  Texas  University, 
including  the  branches  at  Bryan  and  (iaiveston,  will  not  exceed 
$8<H),(NN).  And  yet,  with  like  liberality  on  the  part  of  Texas,  her  uni- 
versity plant  and  resources,  exclusive  of  land,  should  have  Iwen  even 
more  valuable  than  that  of  Minnesota,  and  with  a  corresponding  uni- 
versity tax  her  annual  income  should  lie  much  larger  and  her  attend- 
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ani*o  of  Htudcnts  relatively  to  population  far  more  nnmeroua.  The 
Minno8ota  UniverHity  income  is  approximately  as  follows:  From  the 
Sbite  rniverHity  tax  of  one  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  mill,  t05,OOO;  fees, 
;iC>3,iK)(»;  Tnited  States  Government,  $88,000;  university  bonds  and 
c^ontnu-ts,  4Ui6,(XN):  miscellaneous  sources,  $18,000,  making  a  total  of 
$28r>jNNi.  Professor  Sweet  adds  that  a  bill  is  before  the  l^fialatare 
raising  the  ^neral  tax  for  university  support  to  thirty  one-hundredths, 
or  thivo-t<*nthriof  amill.  Since  he  wrote  the  bill  has  been  amended  and 
|)a««sod,  rixinfif  the  tax  at  twenty -three  one-hundredths,  about  two  and 
one-third  t^^nths  of  a  mill,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  some  $40,000 
to  the  income  of  the  university. 

Th<*  asM*s8ed  taxable  values  of  Texas  being  about  one  thousand  million 
dollars,  even  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  her  State  University  would  now 
pnMhice  an  annual  revenue  of  some  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
seeiiiM  stningt*  tliat«  unlike  so  many  other  States,  she  shooki  not  grant 
the  tax.  The  university  tax  in  Michigan  was  one-twentieth  of  a  mill 
from  is?:^  to  ls}*3,  when  it  was  increased  to  one-dzthof  a  mill,  the 
pn^MMit  rate.  Like  liberal  rate  for  the  Texas  Univeraity  would  pro- 
ctiM*e  a  round  Nuni  of  over  $180,000  annual  income. 

N«*>iniska's  |)opulation  in  1880  wan  over  1,000,000  less  than  that  of 
Texas,  and  still  c*onHiderably  less  in  1890;  and  though  she  was  not 
a<in)itt4'(l  to  statehood  till  1M67,  over  twenty  years  after  the  admission 
of  Texii.H.  she  had  her  university  in  operation  in  1871,  twelve  years 
alitMul  of  the  rniversitv  of  Texas,  and  for  the  session  of  1895-96  her 
uni\  er**it  y  hiul  s.'iO  male  and  5:^9  female  students,  a  total  of  1,839«  against 
thr  7-  •'•  .-"tiKients  in  th<*  Texas  Tniversity.  Nebraska  largely  maintains 
lirr  iiiii\rr^ity  liy  a  university  tax«  and  as  an  illuHtration  of  the  rapid 
iiHira^i-  liy  that  nn'aii^.  its  ineoaie,  mainly  derived  from  the  tax, 
iii«-i-<a<<««l  Mciiiiiully  :!>  follows:  For  the  years  1883  and  1884  (during 
wliirh  iN-riiMl  thr  Tcxa^  I'niversity  went  into  o|)enit ion)  the  imome 
u:i-  f«»r  iIm*  two  vrar-.  Ji^lti7,lf4;  for  18S5  and  ls^a;,  two  vear?*, 
>^lJ'».*-7:::  ti»r  l^s;  anri  Iss.s,  two  vears,  ♦170.5H8.  For  1HK9  and 
1*^'.»«».  ulii-ii  thi'*»r  li;run'-  wrre  jfiven,  the  inen»ase  for  the  two^'ear*, 
it  \\:t^  i^tiiiiatiMl.  \ioulii  nmkt*  theim-onie  fnmi  l|(2:jr),4NNUo|i25t>,OUo.<ir 
fi>i  out  \<:ir  niiK-h  i:n*atiT  than  the  presi*nt  annual  income  of  the 
I  iiiMi  "ilx  <if  Tt'-Xa-*. 

Niii  ..iil\  lia-  Mirhi<nin.  wIiom* Stat4» I'niversitv istheniodeloneof  the 
<iinritr\.  Kut  <>t)i«i  Stat«><*.  ooni**  <»f  th«Mn  purposely  to  profit  by  her 
«'\:iiii|»i<-.  a-'IVxii-  --litiuM  (i<i.  havi*  a«lo|>te<i  the  plan  of  a  university 
tax  II -*  :i  ^iii«*  and  tli«*  ri*a«iif^t  iii«*an*o  likely  to  In*  iucmI  unohjectionahle 
ii'V  l:-'>  !.iil\  |»rii\  iliiitr  a  uiiivrr^ity  fun<i  that  would  In*  prt>ni|itly  and 
•  «.Mr:iiiii-.i*l\  a\ailaM«*  ^illi«iut  awaiting*'  the  slow  a<*<*umulations  of 
ill  ft  II  -t  tit'iii  liuiiiiMi  iMplouiniMitj*.  or,  a^  in  Texas,  fnmi  the  inrouie  of 
IniiiI*.  ..i  uiit-frtaiii.  Im^iiium'  irrr^ular,  n»MMirres  fmm  land  ^ia^':^  and 
li'^'i-latuf  appropriation^.     The  tax  plan,  t4K>,  ii*  wisest,  ai»  the  fund 
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simpl}^  increases  with  growth  in  population  to  demand  and  wealth  of 
the  State  to  justify  enlarged  university  expenditures  to  keep  pace  with 
educational  progress  generally,  and  for  tliat  reason,  while  keeping 
abreast  with  general  competition,  is  neither  burdensome  nor  objection- 
able. In  some  States  the  tax  has  been  largely  increased,  and  in  some 
even  doubled,  without  any  manifest  disapprobation;  and  while  the 
product  of  but  minims  from  the  mass  of  the  people  as  an  aggregation, 
it  is  a  great  source  of  university  revenue  resulting  from  a  per  (*apita 
assessment  seemingly  too  insignificant  to  ruffle  the  composure  of  the 
most  HHtilcitrant  taxpayer,  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  for  instance, 
being  but  1  cent  out  of  the$lO<).  In  a  number  of  States,  unless  changed 
by  recent  legislation,  the  university  tax  is  as  follows:  In  California, 
where  it  was  formerly  one-tenth  of  a  mill,  it  has  In^en  raised  to  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  or  2  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  The  tax 
in  Colorado  is  three-fifths  of  a  mill,  divided  one-fifth  for  the  university, 
one-fifth  for  school  of  mines,  and  one-fifth  for  agricultural  college.  In 
Michigan,  as  stilted,  it  was  raised  from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
mill.  In  Nebraska  it  is  three-eighths;  in  Ohio,  one-tenth;  in  Oregon, 
one-tenth;  in  Indiana,  one-fourth,  and  in  Wisconin,  unless  recently 
changed,  one-eighth  of  a  mill,  while  singularly  enough  not  a  Southern 
State  has  been  sufficiently  progressive,  not  to  say  so  well  advised,  as 
to  make  such  provision  for  university  education.  Kentucky  has  a  tax 
of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  for  her  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  but  nothing  for  her  university. 

California  was  not  admitted  as  a  State  till  four  vears  after  Texas 
was,  and,  despite  her  great  mineral  wealth,  is  only  alnnit  equal  with 
Texas  in  property'  values,  while  in  18S0  her  ix)pulation  was  more  than 
700,000  less  and  in  181K)  over  l,(K)0,OiK)  less  than  that  of  Texas.  She 
was,  besides,  like  Texas,  isolated,  far  away  from  the  denser  ix)pulated, 
student-furnishing  States,  yet,  unlike  Texas,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
university  tax,  she  got  her  university  into  ojx^nition  in  IStV.^— fourteen 
years  before  the  Texas  University  was  oi>ened,  and  now  has  ulH)ut  2,500 
students  against  about  1,000  likely  to  l>e  enroUeil  this  session  in  the 
Texas  University.  Even  sparsely  settled  Colorado,  which  wiw  not 
admitted  into  the  l^nion  till  thirtv  vears  after  the  admission  of  Texas, 
but  operating  under  the  advantages  of  the  tax  system,  oix^ned  her  uni- 
versity six  years  l>efore  the  University  of  T(»xas  was  ojHMied. 

Wisconsin,  with  nearly  800,000  less  {)opuIation  than  Texas  in  1880 
and  over  500,(H)0  less  than  Texas  had  in  18iK),  wa.«<  not  admitted  into 
the  Union  for  a  vear  after  Texas  was  admitted;  vet  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  the  tax  system  she  opened  her  university  in  1S41^  only  two 
years  after  she  l)ecame  a  State,  but  thirty-four  years  l>efore  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  was  put  into  operation,  and  for  the  st^ssion  of  1S95-96 
had  1,150  male  and  448  female  students— a  total  of  l,5im  against  736 
in  the  Texas  UniverHity.    Think  of  Texas  delaying  her  university 
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organization  a  third  of  a  centurj  longer  than  WiscoDsin  dkL  Tet, 
thuH  laggard  has  thu  great  empire  State  of  the  South  been  in  promoi- 
ing  university  education.  Are  not  the  figures  presented,  even  witlioat 
regard  to  the  comparative  resources  of  the  several  institatioiis  in 
teachern,  buildings,  and  general  equipment,  enough  to  forcibly  improas 
Texas  legislators  and  stir  them  to  more  liberal  and  promptly  effective 
action  toward  their  State  University  I  Certainly  they  show  that  every 
State  should  promptly  and  efficiently  organize  and  liberally  "*rintaiB 
8U«*h  institutions. 

MRS.  IIKARffr^S  URAND  UNIVERSmr   ENTERPRISE. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  presented,  it  would  seem  that  Texas  statee- 
men  should  feel  impelled,  not  only  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  but  as  a  matter 
of  i)<>lii*y.  to  more  liberally  and  actively  foster  the  university  as  an 
ini^entive  to  private  benefaction.  *  Let  them  reflect  how  Mm.  Phebe 
Hearst,  for  example,  has  been  prompted  by  State  liberality  to  the 
University  of  California  to  devote  several  million  dollars  of  her 
princely  fortune  to  endowing  one  of  the  greatest  educational  enter- 
prises on  rec'ord  in  behalf  of  that  university.    Her  action  in  this 
dire<*tion,  tL<  the  mainspring  of  the  movement,  is  so  grand  as  a  matter 
of  pul)li4*  interest,  and  her  designs  and  efforts,  prcMpeetively  so  mar- 
velous, iir4*  yet  Ijacked  by  such  powerful  reaouroesas  reader  them  pos- 
sihli*  of  execution  and  justify  reproduction  of  her  magnificent  pfains. 
As  un  illiistrution  of  the  possibilities  and  growing  tendencies  of  pri- 
vate iiiiinitin'nei*  they  may  not  he  without  effect  inexcitingthe  liberal- 
ityof  otliiTphilunthropists,  and  possibly  in  behalf  of  the  rniverslty 
of  Tr\:is.  fi»r  whi<h  re:Ls<>n,iis  well  as  for  general  inspiring  effwt  in  the 
int«r»"»t  of  hijrhrr  edunition,  they  are  here  reproduced. 

Folliiwin^r  i^  a  ^-opy  of  the  printed  prospectus  of  the  ••Phebt*  Hearst 
anhiteftiinil  plan  <if  the  rniverslty  of  California:'" 

Till-  l'{ii\ii>i(>  of  (':tlif..n)u  )i;ii- uiKitTtakeu  an  enterpriw  which  it  is  \M\nt\  to 
iitak*-  oiii-  ••:'  thi-  iii<f-t  ii'itaMr  in  tin*  hiMtury  of  Hrt*hit4Hiiire,  ami  in  this  hofte  it  ankii, 
thn.iu'h  t!i.  w  i.-*.  ;iii.l  I-iviiitf  kimlmt*  i»f  Mn>.  V\w\ie  A.  Ilesivt,  the  cooiwrstion  of 
thf  arrMtf  t*-  :iii*l  iini.**tii  of  «'\«Ty  )aii<l  and  rliiiit*  in  the  pre|iArBtioii  of  a  plan  for  an 
iili-ul  li<  •III*-  i'  'T  i-liii-aitioii.  Th«*  ]»ur|MM*  i:*  ti»  Htvtire  a  plan  t**  which  all  the  Imilfliniea 
that  iii:iv  !»-  iifi-li^l  bv  thi*  tiiiivi'r>itv  in  itn  ftitiirt*  in^>m*th  nhall  «*oufunn.     All  the 

«  •  * 

iMiilliiiir-  t'l.iT  li.ixi-  U-^n  i-iin^tnirt*"*!  up  to  tho  prviH*nt  tiiiii*  an*  t**  U»  i»ni<»n*il,  ami 
thf  L'ro'Mi-i-  :i^*-  t..  Utri-ati-«l  Kf  a  ttUnk  h|>atv.  to  he  Slh**!  with  a  nintsU'  N*autiful 
an«l  )..ir!i.<i..-  •>  ;-ii  tMr«-.  m*  a  |4iint«*r  tillf  in  liis  t^anvas. 

Th«-  I'iii\«p>it\  of  rahftiniU  wai>f«iunilH<lunileranartoftlu*(  onirrfN*of  thf  I'nited 
Stati-^  p.i-^«l  .ri  l*^i..'  It  nt^*ivt«l  a  Unet-  lan«l  Knnt  ami  HulMitlii'S  ami  Ktill  ifceivea, 
in  iit!'i;r.  r,  .1  \».\t\\  iiii->>nif  fptui  thr  t'nitt'il  SUitt-ji.  Thi*  rharter  of  thf  univcrMty 
Hiir>  k'r.ttitt-i  !••  it  h>  thi-  Stat**  of  ialifomia  in  Isiis,  ainl  a  |itirt  of  iti*  inoMiit*  ia 
ilt-nM«l  :r  11.  a  Tax  nf  *J  ivntf*  on  i<««-h  I  UN)  nf  th«-  taxahlt*  wi«lth  of  tht*  State,  whirh 
tni-"tiii-  :-  '  i  •  oiir^- fiinf>tantly  ihi-n*ai*iiiir  in  amount.  It  will  thu!*  U*  f»vu  thnt  the 
nni\ir-;T\  h.i.-  U.th  a  national  an<l  Slate  rliamier.  Iti«  prvM^nt  ntiimnxft  are  valued 
at  atiiHii   IriiHU.oju.  auii  in  aJUilion  Up  the  revenue  (lerived  fruiu   |iart  of  micb 
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reflonrc«8  it  has  a  yearly  income  of  about  $40,000  from  the  United  States  and  of 
about  $250,000  from  the  State  tax.  The  university  has  trebled  its  number  of  stu- 
dents in  six  years.  It  had  777  in  1891;  it  has  2,900  now,  and  it  will  probably  have 
5,000  after  ten  years,  which  is  the  number  of  students  for  whom  the  architectural 
plan  should  l)e  calculated. 

The  site  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  comprises  245  acres  of  land, 
rising  at  first  in  a  gentle  and  then  in  a  lM>lder  slope  from  a  height  of  al>out  200  feet 
alK)ve  the  sea  level  to  one  of  over  900  feet.  It  thus  covers  a  range  of  more  than  700 
feet  in  altitude,  while  back  of  it  the  chain  of  hills  continue  to  rise  1,000  feet  higher. 
It  has  a  superb  outlook  over  the  bay  and  city  of  San  Francisco,  over  tlie  neighltoring 
plains  antl  mountains,  and  the  ocean.  It  is  the  desire  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
this  enter|>rise  to  treat  the  grounds  and  buildings  together,  laudscaiH)  ganlening  and 
an'hite^'ture  forming  one  composition,  which  will  never  need  to  Ik*  Htnicturally 
change<l  in  all  the  future  history  of  the  tmiversity.  It  is  thouglit  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  site,  whose  bold  hIoih'  will  enable  the  entire  mass  of  buildingH  to  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  coup  iTiril^  will  permit  the  pnxluction  of  an  effort  unique  in  the 
world,  an<i  that  the  architect  that  can  seize  the  opiH)rtunity  it  offers  will  immortalize 
hiniHiMf. 

It  is  seldom  in  any  age  tliat  an  artist  has  had  a  chance  to  express  his  thouglit  so 
freely,  on  si>  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  entire  exemption  from  the  influence  of  dis- 
cordant surroundings.  Here  there  will  l>e  at  least  twenty-eight  buildings,  all  mutu- 
ally related,  at  the  same  time  entirely  cutoff  from  anything  that  could  mar  the  effect 
of  the  picture.  In  fa4»t,  it  is  a  city  that  is  to  l)e  created — a  city  of  learning — in  which 
there  is  to  be  no  sordid  or  inluinnonioim  feature.  There  are  to  l)e  no  definite  limita- 
tiom*  of  cost,  mati>rials,  or  style.  All  is  to  l>e  left  to  the  unfettere<l  <iiscretion  of  the 
designer.  He  is  asked  to  reconl  his  conception  of  an  ideal  home  for  a  university, 
aamming  time  and  resources  to  be  unlimiteil.  He  is  to  plan  for  centuries  to  come. 
There  will  doubtlew  be  developments  of  sitience  in  the  future  that  will  im|xw)e  new 
duties  on  the  university  and  re<iuire  alterations  in  the  detaile<l  arrangements  of  its 
buildings,  but  it  is  lielieved  to  Im?  |x»t«ible  Ui  secure  a  plan  so  in  hannony  with  the 
universal  principles  of  an-hitectural  art  that  there  will  be  no  more  necessity  of 
remodeling  its  bniad  outlines  a  thousand  years  hence  than  there  would  ))i>  of  remod- 
eling the  Parthenon  had  it  irome  down  to  us  complete  and  uninjure<l. 

In  the  great  works  of  antitjuity  the  designer  came  first,  an<l  it  was  the  l)usinee8  of 
the  finamner  to  find  the  money  Ui  v&rry  out  his  plans.  In  the  new  building  m*heme 
of  the  Univewity  of  California  it  is  the  intenti(»n  to  restore  the  artit^t  and  the  art 
idea  to  their  old  preeminence.  The  an'hitei»t  will  simply  dt»sign;  others  nuwt  pro- 
vide the  cash.  Mrs.  Phelie  A.  Hearst,  widow  of  the  late  Uniteil  Statt^s  S**nator 
(tforge  Heaivt,  and  a  lady  well  known  for  her  philanthropy  an<i  public  spirit  and 
her  interest  in  and  taste  for  all  things  artistic,  luis  provideii  ample  funds  for  S4>(*uring 
the  architectural  plan.  For  this  puqMM^e  she  luis  appr>inte<i  a  U>ard  of  tnist4H*s,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  of  the  State,  James  H.  Budd,  representing  the  State;  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  university,  J.  B.  RiMnstein,  repn^senting  the  Ixianl  of  regi'nts,  and 
one  of  the  profeaaoni  of  the  university,  William  Carey  Jones,  representing  the  uni- 
versity. While  the  methotl  of  obtaining  the  archite«*tural  plan  has  not  l>een  decided 
on  in  detail,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  Iw  done  by  an  international  coticourff  o|)en  to 
all  the  architects  of  the  morld,  with  an  international  jury  of  five  meml>ers,  who  will 
liave  full  cliarge  of  the  coni^mrs  and  of  the  award  of  all  the  prizes.  This  i^tmcouTB, 
while  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  usual  competition,  will  poasew 
all  the  main  features  of  an  atiual  co-operation  of  the  l)est  architectural  an<i  artistic 
talent  available  for  the  {Nirpose.  As  will  l)e  seen  from  the  pnieramme,  it  has  been 
prepared  with  that  i<lea  as  a  controlling  one.  There  will  be  two  competitions,  and 
ample  priaes  will  be  provided.  Maps,  casts,  and  photographs  of  the  ground  will  be 
placed  at  various  aooenible  pointa  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  convenienoe  of 
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anrhitecta  <le<iiriiig  to  enter  the  oonooan;  and  the  prognunme  thereof  piWiiMBil  bgr 
Profewor  <  iiuulct,  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Franoe,  in  now  nnderoomideratkMi  bgr 
the  tniHtM-H,  and  it  is  hoped  to  distribate  the  eame  within  the  neort  dxtf  dayi^ 
Copicv  «>f  this  proirnunnie,  when  inoed,  may  be  obtained  by  arehitedi  inm  Um 
variotis  an-hiu.i*taral  societies  in  America  and  Earope  or  apon  appUoattmi  to  Um 
bfianl  of  tniHt^w  at  their  office,  217  flansome  street,  San  Frandsoo,  CkL 

Tlie  Tnivcnnty  of  Oalifomia  is  destined  in  no  long  time  to  he  one  of  the  graal 
Heati*  f>f  li^miof?  of  the  world,  and  the  architect  who  plans  for  it  a  home  worthy  ol 
itH  future,  ami  <if  what  a  famous  anthority  has  called  "the  most  beantilBl  site oa 
(«rth  for  the  puriMMH  of  a  oniverrity,"  will  make  his  name  imperishable. 

Dated  San  Francisoo,  Cal.,  August  81,  1897,  and  signed  bj  the 
trust4*os  named. 

I'he  programme  for  so  elaborate  an  enterprise,  embracing  some  fortjr 
pttj^fOH  of  printed  matter  for  information  of  architects,  seems  commeB- 
Hunite  in  detail  witli  the  grand  design,  and  is  naturally  interestiag  in 
i*onn<vtion  with  such  a  scheme.  It  has  Mrs.  Hearst^s  guaranty  for 
the  |MTformance  of  all  of  its  conditions  and  covenants.  It  recites  that 
she  lias  deixwited  securities  of  the  value  of  $50,000  for  securing  phuis. 
The  jury  of  award  will  retain  at  least  10,  possibly  niore,  of  the  phuis. 
The  authors  will  receive  a  premium  of  $1,500  each  if  only  10  phuis 
are  r(*t4iin«Mi,  not  loss  than  $1,2(K)  each  if  not  exceeding  15  plans  are 
retaini'd,  and  not  less  than  $1,000  each  if  more  than  15  phms  are 
rt'tuin<Hl.  CVmiiietitors  successful  in  the  preliminary  competition 
wishin}^  to  study  the  site  of  the  proposed  bailditgs  on  the  ground 
will  nK!eiv(»  Hrst-4-hiss  transportation  and  ezpaoses  lor  the  journey 
from  thoir  plures  of  resident'  to  San  Francisco  and  return.  A  total  sum 
of  ^i'ti.4NN»  will  In«  devoted  to  premiums  for  the  best  plans.  At  least 
$sjHNi  <if  thi>  Mini  will  In>  uwarded  to  the  plan  classed  as  No.  I.  At 
Ica-t  :>  of  till'  plHii*4  will  In'  u warded  a  premium.  Each  deiiartnient 
tif  in-tnntiuii  will  hav«\  as  niMirly  as  may  be,  it«  own  buildings.  The 
plan  i-  to  iiiclu<li'  pnnisioii  for  the  residence  of  the  students. 
lin]>«»t-tjtiit  <li\i>ioiis  for  th«»  (Miiiiiiion  use  and  service  are  to  be  pn>- 
vi<l«Mi.  I'r(i\-i«.i<>ii  for  fnM>  hccoss  and  easy  iximmunication,  lioth  o|M»n 
tin<l  riiMTiMl,  within  tin*  university  limits,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

Wlii»,  it  niuy  Im-  :i>k«l  in  ronnei-tion  with  such  enterprises,  will  be 
iiniMtioiiN  iMioii^rh,  ill  |iki»  or  less  degree,  to  cast  his  or  her  shadow  far 
<lo\\ii  tlif  tit:*--*  for  the  Tniver^ity  of  Texas  as  Mrs.  Hearst  pr«)ix>se6 
iloiiiv"  for  ihf  rnivrrMty  of  (  uliforniatf  To  one  of  her  means  the  proj. 
e«t  i-  nil  AI:i«Min  dn^iin.  un<l  iit  the  same  time  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  t)i«*  puMji  lNMit*tit.-<  which  niuy  n*sult  from  individual  luvumulations 
«»f  Mi-t  fiittiin*'^  when  (ievc»ted  in  i^neh  )»enefactions. 

INAITIUN    AS  TO   A    IMVERSlTY   TAX. 

TIh*  •iiM-titufion  of  lH7t»,  whieh  is  the  pn^sent  organ ie  hi w  of  the 
Stut«*.  prti>  iden  that  **  taxes  may  lie  levied  and  burdens  imposed  upon 
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the  people  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  in  which  shall  be  included 
colleges  and  universities  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College" — the  college  being  particularized,  as  already 
stated,  as  an  earnest  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  in  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  endowment  of  the  institution.  Although  the  clause  clearly 
provides  for  spei*ial  taxation  for  university  education,  and  the  system 
has  worked  so  advantageously  to  State  universities  without  objection 
from  any  source  in  other  States,  it  is  strange  that  the  proposition  of  a 
university  tax  has  never  been  presented  for  consideration  by  the  Texas 
legislature.  The  university  regents  have  occasionally  discussed  it,  but 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  an  opportune  oc*casion  for  submitting  such  a 
proposition  to  the  legislature,  instead  of  pressing  the  matter  at  every 
session,  as  might  just  as  well  l>e  done,  since,  for  all  that  can  certainly 
be  assumed  as  to  prolmble  legislation,  one  session  may  be  as  opportune 
as  another  for  the  presentation  of  such  measures,  while  in  the  mCvan- 
time  it  is  wn)ng  to  let  the  university  suffer  for  relief  which  possibly 
might  already  have  l)een  granted  had  the  tax  lx»en  strongly  and  per- 
sistently urged  ui)on  the  legislature.  In  fact,  experience  in  other  States 
shows  that  strong,  persistent  effort  is  ne<*essary  to  secure  favorable 
legislation  in  such  important  matters,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  wait 
for  sfM'cial  opportunities,  which  may  be  at  any  time  adversely  turned 
by  inopi)ortunecin*umstances,  such  as  happened  during  the  twenty -fifth 
legislature,  which,  in  conse<|uence  of  certain  indiscreet  publ  illations,  was 
less  favorably  disix>sed  toward  the  university  than  at  the  first  of  the 
session.  Such  a  nu^asure  as  a  university'  tax  needs  to  bo  constiintly 
presented  and  discussinl  in  order  to  eventually  persuade*  the  legislature, 
by  favorable  preponderence  in  the  discussion,  to  consider  it,  not  only 
in  the  university's  interest,  but  as  really  an  economic  nuMisure  for  the 
State's  direction  of  university  affairs,  since  the  tax  wouM  l)e  but  u  more 
harmonious  method  of  providing  for  the  university  than  by  irregular 
biennial  appropriations,  and  would  l)e  so  nmch  more  satisfactory  for 
its  management  in  affording  a  regular  fund  upon  which  its  annual 
budgeti4  of  expenditun»s  cnmld  l)e  certainly  prcdiaiti^l  without  l)eing 
subjected  to  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  legislative  appropriations. 
It  was  only  afti^r  re|)eated  presentation,  at  session  aft^'r  session,  that 
the  legislature  conceded  the  c*ontrol  of  the  university  lands  to  the 
regents,  and  action  as  to  a  university  tax  is  not  likely  to  l>e  taken  by 
the  legislature  without  lieing  ojwnly  discussed  l)y  the  press  and  the 
public  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  lawmakers. 

suoiiEflrnoNS  for  more  AcmvR  endowment. 

With  proper  management  of  the  resources  and  greater  public  con- 
cern in  promoting  its  interests,  particularly  b}*  the  legislature  and 
State  officials,  the  University  of  Texas  should  long  ago,  even  l)efore 
the  civil  war,  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  magniiicent  income. 


i 
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A"*  it  i-,  v:iriou>  im^niis  have  \K^vn  siijj^osted  for  making;  its  endow- 
iiH'iit  iiiorr  ariivf  and  iiiiinodiatciv  produrtivo,  the  sovoral  iui^iik  siiij. 
;rr^tr,l  Immipj  additional  land  j^Rints,  further  issuamr  of  Inrnds,  ^rsiiit- 
iii^^  Siati'  <i'rtiti<-atos,  sreiirinj;  more  lilN^il  appropriations,  cst^ihlish- 
in^ra  iinivcrHity  tax.  and  incidentally  attraetin^  private  I)0iicfac'tiuii2i. 
Miim-  n{  \vlii«-li  have  Uren  sutlicientlv  notieinl. 

TIIK   TAX    I'LAN    <*()NSII)KUKI). 

Tin'  piiivi'-ion  whirh  ean  most  readilv.and  most  satisfaetorilv  to  the 
pnlijii-  ini«  rr^t-'.  Ih»  made  for  it  as  a  State  institution,  mainly  deiMMulont 
upon  State  aid.  like  the  fre»»  srh(M)ls.  which  are  alnnidy  pnivided  with 
a  fn'f  M-honI  tax.  wt»uld  hi*,  as  already  sujj<;ested,  hy  a  university  tax, 
>urli  a«»  'M  many  States  have  Mireessfully  and  satisfaetorily  adopC^l. 
and  ill   ih»'  liLfht  <»f  which  it  seisms  stranpe  that  Texas  has  so  Vm^ 
nc^rl,.,!,.,!  to  profit  hy  their  exatiipl(*s.     As  Dr.  Wajjjjener,  late  prt\-<i- 
tient  •»{  till*  I'niversity  of  Texas,  arjrtt^d: 

Tin*  .i'l\;iiii;iji-  •■{  I  hi-  iiii'tli«Ml  of  *jii]i|Nirtiii:;  a  Stat**  iinivt»r>i!ty  art*  nbvious.     Tin* 
i  111!  ••!.••  i"  ll-r^l:ll;  tin'  ri».ri*iits  can  <-alrnlat«*  mi  a  kimwii  ilflinitr  uiiioiint  fur  vcarlv 
i\|i<  i-.x'"       rhi-\  1:111  iiiaki' I'iiiitnirtH  witli  |iniffs:<«irs  iuhI  pniviiW'  for  ncovh**!  I»uilil- 
\uj^  .I'i'i  f|iii]-i:ii  iit«  uitli   •"•till*  iL-siirani*«*  tliat  whi'ii  tin*  tiiiii*  «if  ]«iynu*nt  arriv«'9< 
tliiTi   m:!    •••■  ^iitl'ii'ii'iit   fiiixN  ill  IuiihI.     It  ilisiieiisH*?*  with  thi' iitHi'M*itv  tif 'Mnlihv- 
iijj.  ■  \^  iiirli  ,-  a*  <ii-t:t-ti-i'ii]  X*»  I  hi*  ini-iiilN>n- <if  thi*  hvi'*'utnn*  a<<  it  i«*  !••  Ihi*  r»v*'"**. 
a:,  i   !■   ri!i;..\.-  rh--  imivrrsity  iN'niiaticiitly  fnuii  tho  an*iia  «»f  iMiIitiiv.     It  ailjti-f- 
!•-«   :  *•<  *.'.>■  lilt  i«  of  ih>- Stati*.  iiirn-:i.'-iiiL!  with  itM  ^niwiii^r  w  faith  ami  |Nij»iila(i>iii. 
I  ■■'^  •}..  -I-  .»!.l  ■.*!;ir  riM-'iTj-  it  h:i?«  iiirt  the  n|>|»n»val  am!  iiiiiiiii«'mlati«»n  t*i  **t\r  l*-?*! 
aiit  '    ■  -•  .  xi-r"..  :i.i-ii  •••I'liaTurs. 

Mab-  >ii|>i  riii!»rid.iit  ot"  InNtnictiun  Carlisle   in  hi-*  n'iMMt  for  lV»ti 
:il,..  pi.  ,.  r  I-  'i!. .ipj-  iiiLTMfiH  nt-  in  favor  I'f  a  univcr>ity  tax.      lli'-a\-: 

I    .  .'■:.•'•:  ;<aMiinal  intiTf>*t.-.  i- ?-iif(friii;r  ffiu  l:i'k  ff  a«lt- 

■  ...       ■■       1*  ..  i- ■!.:.■  .   !?*  inii»-h  ill  thi'wax  ■•]  .i-Mitii':ui".  liiiiMiiiL'- 

r,  -•  ■  .'  •     .      ',  .    ■■•..•  ■  I  \..ri.>-M>r  a{i]>n>]triatiitii  iM'iii  thi  L*«-nt'r.iI  rf\  ■ 

.    •  ■./.    .     .;.•'.    1:.!.  :i'l:li.'   that    th»'\    ^hl•lll•!    U-  Hlppiiiil   Iri-in 

■■        ■  .  .      .    ■;  ....    .■:!■. ,}..;i\     i.iij-1-  and    |i«Tinan"iit  luii'l-.     UiM    if 

,  ■       :    t"        - _■•     •  :.ii  :  ::.:- I-'  |'.i\   iIm*  ruiiliin:*  rxifiif-*- ar«'  ii-l 

■    _-.     ■,  .V  .     •    ■    •   !   •  .  .:-i-  tKi-  ri\t:,-i«—  ari-in*:  fr"iii  IIm-  iH-rinant  r.t 

:  -     ,.       ■    ,\\    I  ,i:i   t).i-   ?!• .  i'v-ar\  ItJiililjii^j- r\»  r  It- ^'uili' 

1  ■  •      ..,■..•     .     •  1-  ■■■  .■:  -I,  i,,;,-  i  '  J.|.  h-v  V  ni  a  -!iiall  tax   ••ri  I'l  'j*- 

,■■  •  •■-•  .•■■      r.-ii*    -'-ir-*     '■:    r»'Viijiii'   li-r    « 'iifi  fit    i'\jif!i-«— 

:  .      .    ■  ,■.;.■.  -.        I  !  I    :;:  ;'.•  n-.iy  .-nu'l.t  ii-.'  '■■  f-«   i    -iiij-  lli-«l 

•    .     ,;,    ■.  ■  ■    .•        ■■  •     '  .    ■  ..I  !■■  .1"  •■.•■■!!  '•:!  n:iial  -«>■-.■!.  •■!  tin-  ^V!-l.l- 
|     .   ;  .,  ■  .,      .  •    .    f,  /.  ■  •-  •!i..:;iil  'm-  a''i«-  '  ■  ;•  .1!;  i->i  a  i"ii.'iT 
..;■..        .,.--■.,   :..»!'.#■!.:..  plan  Mi-rlx   aril   l-rna-i.)    with- 

'    •    ■ 

■     '  ,        ..  -;■•!;•    :    ;    •    •*•  .    • 'ir»i'ii!    \*Ar    iiiMi!.    *■■  Tht* 

•  '  ..■-■.        \\  }..;•.  .1  •  •    .1.   1..1'  t-  U.  I,    !l Ill-'  -   that 

■    ■     .    i-.    ■       '  ■    .1*  •    •  .  -Ai  •.    '.,.■-•  ':»-jii,t.  i*  -A  t.-  a  -'•■;■  .li'j-ar 
■  ;  .1    *•  :  •■     -    .■:;.*'.•',•     :;-  ■:.  »hi-  t'"-  '"J  '>.iri;«-  •  ■:  ■  !.•■  *'!.il«» 
.    -     .  !  .1-   i   f       ..'-■•      :     •-   '■•  -T   iri*  :.'l»  at   h-  :i  •■       1'   may 
^     ,       .•  '.•■.•.■*    -^  Jr.-   Tiitlit  r    -./iiJ;.  ar.t    :ii.it    ihi*  Miu\ir-!!\     l.a-i   iti* 
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greatest  increMe  In  attendance  the  first  year  after  the  department  of  pedagogy  was 
established,  and  that  this  year,  when  the  department  of  pedagogy  is  suspended,  the 
attendance  is  less  than  it  was  last  year.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  department  will  be  reopened  next  year.  President  Winston  has  unhesitat- 
ingly and  publicly  declared  himself  cordially  in  favor  of  reopening  the  department. 
Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  favors  strengthening  the  department 
and  broadening  its  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  legislature  (*ould  do  the  university  great  service  by  making 
a  special  appropriation  for  the  department  of  pedagogy,  and  authorizing  the  State 
iMMini  of  eihumtion  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  200  students  to  the 
university,  requiring  them  to  take  the  courses  in  pedagogy  and  such  other  courses  as 
they  should  choose,  and  requiring  them  also  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  after 
leaving  the  university.  This  method  of  preparing  teachers  has  some  very  decided 
advantages  over  sending  them  to  a  normal  school.  Our  State  Normal  S(!hool  does 
not  claim  to  do  college  work.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  institution.  It^  require- 
ments for  admission  are  very  low.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  its  first  year's 
work  gives  the  pupil  a  second-grade  certificate.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
second  year's  work  gives  him  a  first-grade  certificate.  The  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  tliird  and  last  year's  work  gives  him  a  diploma.  Thus  the  course  at  Sam 
Houston  only  carries  the  student  one  year  beyond  the  requirements  for  a  first-grade 
ct^rtificate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  in  impossible  for  this  cx>ur8e  to  give  deep 
or  thorough  scholarship  in  the  great  divisions  of  learning.  But  the  university 
retjuirements  for  admission  l)egin  alxmt  where  the  Sam  Houston  Normal's  third  year 
course  begins.  The  teai'her,  therefore,  who  takes  his  A.  B.  diploma  and  (X)mplete0 
the  course  in  pedagogy  at  the  university  has  ailde<l  at  least  three  years  of  study  to 
the  graduation  requirements  at  the  State  Normal.  This  is  evidently  the  best  prepa- 
ration he  can  obtain,  and  our  high  schools  arc  almost  limite<l  for  their  supply  of 
really  well  qualified  high-school  teachers  to  those  who  have  had  such  preparation 
in  this  State  or  elsewhere.  Unhappily,  Texas  does  not  supply  the  demand  for 
teachera  of  these  high  qualifications,  and  many  of  our  high-school  teachers  come 
from  abroad,  while  many  high  schools  employ  teachers  not  well  furnished- for 
their  work.  There  is  no  use  to  which  the  legislatun^  could  devote  $15,000  or  $20,000 
in  a  way  to  prwluce  1  tetter  rcstilts  than  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  a  special  appro- 
priation for  the  department  of  i>edagogy,  and  providiug  for  Stat<»  w^holarships  in  that 
department.  ^ 

QUKfiTION   OK   CERTIFK^ATEH. 

Regarding  the  irtnuance  of  interest-lK»aring  certificati»H,  us  was  done 
in  Alaliania  and  pro{)08ed  in  Missouri,  where  the  propo.sition  as  urged 
by  l)oth  Governor  Stone  and  (lovemor  Stephens,  of  Missouri,  was 
paM8ed  almoHt  unanimously  by  the  senate,  and  only  defeated  by  the 
liarest  majority  in  the  house,  Texas  would  have  the  advantage  over 
tliese  States  of  her  2JK)()JKK)  acres  of  university  lands  upon  which  to 
predicate  the  certific*ates,  and  would  thus  avoid  any  eonstitutioiuil  objec- 
tions to  creating  a  debt  without  a  basis  for  the  certificates.  In  fact, 
instead  of  cn^atinga  debt,  it  would  only  bo  a  hj'pothecation  of  existing 
university  land  resourc*esto  meeta  moral  obligation  for  old  indebti'dness 
of  the  State,  on  a<*count  of  the  Staters  diversion  of  university  fund:? 
and  lands,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Alalmma  certificates.     Such  a 


"The  school  of  fiedagogy  in  the  univernty  was  susiH»n<le<l  for  lack  «>f  university 
funds  for  its  support,  Irat  it  has  recently  been  revived. 
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(*crtit]oate,  Iw^idoH,  would  simply  bo  an  obligation  of  the  State  paymble, 
in  offoct«  solely  to  itself,  and,  as  argued  by  the  Missouri  executives  in 
l>ehu]f  of  the  Missouri  University,  could  not  pass  from  the  Staters  poe- 
session  so  ils  to  liocomc  a  debt  demandable  against  the  State,  aa  it  would 
1)0  merely  a  means  provided  by  the  State  in  lieu  of  other  proviaion  for 
one  of  its  own  institutions,  which,  if  not  supported  in  that  way,  must  be 
provided  for  b}'  the  State  in  some  other  manner.     Certainly  it  woald  not 
)H*rreutingii  debt  against  the  State,  but  would  licamere  restitution  by 
readjustment  of  university  land  resources,  for  the  State  to  issue  boncb 
orrertitimtes  while  holding  the  university  lands  as  security  inlierown 
hands.     As  lias  liecn  urged,  too,  no  provision  would  be  necessary  for 
IMiyinjr  the  principal  of  the  certifii*atcs,  which  neither  the  State  nor  tlie 
university  wimld  cxi)ect  to  bo  paid,  as  they  would  be  granted  with  that 
view.    They  would,  in  fact,  1)0  non-payable,  non-negotiable,  and  non- 
tninsfenible  instruments  or  exhibits  of  arrangementa  aa  between  the 
State  mid  the  university  alone,  subject  to  no  other  purpose  than  reten- 
tion ill  the  State  treasury  to  evidence  the  Staters  provision  of  the 
inten*>t  ut  sueh  u  |M*rccntagc  of  the  sum  expressed  by  the  certificateH 
as  the  State  may  l»o  willing  to  thus  contribute,  instead  of  equivalent 
Hmoiints  ill  annual  appropriations  to  support  the  university  as  a  State 
ward  nsjuirint^  to  l»c  maintainiHl  by  it  as  an  element  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Stat<'  government.     Such  a  certificate  is  never  paid«  is  revo- 
(*at»l(*  at  wilK  and  only  <'alls  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest;  and, 
uiMitT  tli<*  (*xpress  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Lamar  case 
di'^  Mn.,  L>L>:f-  i>2:U,  Clin  not  In?  held  to  lie  an  indebtedness. 

Whilf  MMtidii  r><»of  Artiele  III  of  the  Texas  constitution  prohibits 
lo:iniii«r  tilt*  «'n»«iit  t»f  tln»  Stat**  to  any  person  or  corporation,  the  State 
tan  <  •  rtaiiily  iim*  it>  t-reilit  in  a  ^certificate  for  purposes  of  adminlstru- 
tion,  in  wlii.li  inu-t  U*  imIii«l«M|  its  duty  to  support  the  university,  or, 
iiiiliM-1.  :niy  «itlii  r  Slate  institution,  as  part  of  its  governmental  fune- 
ti«»n-.      rim-  liHi-hiriiHl.  tin*  State  eleurlv  has  the  right  to  issue  a 
riTtitii  at.'  .if  iniir>»t«-<iiir-s  to  tilt'  universitv  as  a  factor  of  its  adminis- 
tniti\«  ail:iir-.  tllf•^^l>«•  hfin;r  vfry  diffeHMit  from  that  of  a  corporation, 
o|Mrai:ii'j  it|Niri  it<*  own  U-lialf.  t(»  which  the  legislature  is  c*onstitu- 
ti'»ii:ill;.  pi-»!ii*iit*«l  fnun  loanin;:  \X<  cnnlit  or  funds.     It  has  lHH»n  sug- 
p'-ti-  !  tli:ii  ill*-  nfii\»T«*ity  U^intr  n  part  of  the  gi*nenil  edu<Titional  sys- 
t*  III.  :ni'i  ttiiti«*n  U-iii^r  fn-i*  in  tin*  iu*adfniif  d«>|mrtm4*nt  (and  to  meet 
afi\   ijiit  -tii'ii  niiu'lit  Is-  inadt-  *«>  in  tin*  profe^ional  branrhes),  it  can 
ioij-t:»iiti'.n:ill\   U-  ppivi'ltd  fop  frt»ni  tin*  general  .m-lnM»l  fund  by  s«»t- 
tiiii:  :ij'iit  f'-r  it  a  •»lati*«l  |Nr  tt-nt  «»f  tin*  mIhmiI  tax,  say  one-twentieth 
i.f  til.  .  xi'tifi'^' -JO  ti.|,t  nitf,  til  !m'  kn<»wn  a**  a  s|)eeial  university  tax 
fill  I  hi   u!ii\«-i -*itv*<<  -fpanitt*  tnaint'^nanee. 

A-  t"  I  i;ni\«T*itv  tax.  nianv  of  tli»'  State*.,  kiivs  (lovt^rnor  Stone,  of 
Mi--iiuii.  Ml  lii«  ni«"*si^n*  to  tilt*  li'gi.nlatnrr,  now  levy  a  >iMH'ial  tax,  or 
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set  apart  by  law  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  revenues  for 
their  universities,  the  tax  varying  in  amount  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  a  mill  on  every^  dollar  of  assessments.  This  is  done,  he 
asserts,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  and  perhaps  some,  other  States.  Why 
not,  it  may  be  added,  in  Texas?  Why  should  this  State  not  adopt  the 
tax  s3*stem,  which  has  ))een  the  magical  means  of  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory universit}^  development  in  other  States  ^  Indeed,  in  some  of  them 
the  tax  has  been  increased  without  complaint,  as  in  Michigan  for  one, 
where  the  legislature  raised  it  from  one-twentieth  to  ono-sixth  of  a 
mill,  as  it  now  stands. 

In  the  light  of  such  fa<*ts  and  figures,  wlmt(»vor  may  be  done  for  the 
free  schools,  and  certainly  everything  should  be  done  that  the  Stat*^.  can 
reasonablv  do  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  university,  it  would  se^m 
but  fair  to  the  latter  to  grant  it  an  eciuivalent  in  some  way  for  the 
1,200,<HH>  acres  taken  from  its  original  endowment.  And  why  should 
Texas  not  do  this  now,  without  waiting  and  letting  other  States  forge 
ahead  of  her  in  providing  more  active  endowment^  for  their  State  uni- 
versities, as  Alabama  recently  did  in  issuing  5^2,(XK),(HK)  interest-l)earing 
certificat4»s  to  the  University  of  Alalnuna,  and  as  Missouri  but  recently 
proposed  to  do  for  the  Tniversity  of  Missouri,  after  having  the  year 
previous  appropriated  to  it  some  ^USjhm),  which  was  every  dollar  of 
the  direct-tax  money  returned  to  the  Stat4^  by  the  Federal  Goyernment? 
As  to  further  Texas  land  grants,  however,  some  of  the  State  authorities 
are  just  now  claiming  that  there  is  no  public  domain  left  for  such  appro- 
priations. 

TIIK    UNIVERSITY    AN!)   STATK    KXKOUTIVES. 

In  all  cast's  of  doubtful  legislation  as  to  important  propositions  affect- 
ing the  university,  it  would  l>e  but  fair  to  give  the  university  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  by  passing  them  when*  the  objects  are  highly  meritorious, 
as  the  legislature  and  the  governor  <*an  sjifelv  leave  to  the  courts  any 
question  which  may  l>e  raistnl  as  to  their  constitutionality.  This  is  the 
prci'tnlent  usual  with  State  executives  disjK>MHl  to  give  the  benefit  of 
doubt  to  such  deserving  measures  as  they  may  l>e  willing  to  favor.  It 
was  hoped  that  in  his  retiring  message  to  the  legislature  Governor 
C'ullMTson  would  recommend  the  adoption  bj*  the  State  of  a  university 
tax,  and  tliat  the  iniM>ming  executive.  Governor  Sayers,  would  also 
favor  the  proposition.  The  only  allusion  to  the  university  by  Gov> 
cmor  CuUierson  was  in  the  following  general  but  favorable  tenns: 

The  nniveniity  Im  advancing  toward  its  ultimate  plait*  aH  the  iHlucatioiial  K^^^^y  ^^ 
the  8UU«*.  Here  the  Htinlent  |io|HilatioD,  inclmliiiK  the  lucHlical  branch,  ^n'w  fruin  539 
in  1894  Ui  SOO  in  189H.    The  east  wing  of  the  main  cdiiiee  hau  l>eeii  cnmi'tnicteii  at  an 
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expenditure  of  $50,000,  and  adds  much  to  the  rtructnre.  Better  than  thia» 
thaii  aildith>nal  studenta  or  material  growth  fur  the  present,  in  the  aolid  fdundatkHi 
apim  u  hi4*h  it^  chararter  in  building  and  the  fbroei*  of  culturo  and  nrholanhip  with 
which  iti*  fiunilty  is  generally  being  formed. 

(iovoriior  Saycm  made  no  allusion  to  the  university,  but  referred  aft 
len^h  to  the  public  schools,  as  -*ted  from  his  message  in  the  chapter 
on  that  subject 

GBOWTH  OF  THE  UNIYEBSTrT. 

The  i^ondition  of  the  university  is  set  forth  pretty  fully  in  the 
re>ft*nt's  n^jwrt  of  Januan^*,  1890,  to  Governor  Sayers  for  the  years 
lst»T  uiid  18iM«  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Th«-  growth  of  the  university  during  this  period  has  been  gratifying.  The  aaBfaar 
of  rtudentH  ill  IK97  was  751  and  in  180R,  SOO,  beingagain  of  191  over  the  onrullmat  ol 
the  twii  pnttiiling  yeare.  This  gain  was  made  in  the  hce  of  increased  reqnlieiiMBli 
for  entrance*  and  for  graduation,  and  notwithstanding  the  onlavorable  ipHoeiiee  of 
fever  epiileniicx  and  finanrial  clepression. 

Th«*  urftt  of  rtudent  patrunagi*  lias  also  Ijeen  increased,  until  it  now  indodw  1 
fori'iini  t-tMiiitry  (  Mezieo),  7  States,  and  100  counties  in  Texas.  The  pD|Nilarity  of 
the  tiriiv«*rHit y  An«l  iti*  ailaptation  to  the  needs  of  our  people  is  evident  from  the  lact 
that  itt(  |iutn*iiage  representii  forty-five  different  tnMles,  occupations,  and  prolBBriona. 
0\vT  iiiH*-ftiiirth  i>f  its  patrons  are  fa^ne^^  who  equal  In  number  the  lawyen,  pbysi* 
eianH.  aii«l  iiiiiiii(teni  eombinod. 

Ni'ttriy  half  tht*  ftmlents  in  the  univerdty  pay  their  own  expeoMS,  either  by  money 
whirh  th«-y  have  ptvviously  earned  or  by  labor  while  th^aie  panulqg  their  stodiea 
It  MhtiiiM  U*  among  the  foremoKt  dutim  of  the  State  to  aid  tUs  diM  of  aCiidentaand 
imniiM*  thtir  iiiiniU*r  by  furnishing  boanl  and  lodgiqgat  oostand  multipl  jing  fatill* 
tii-?4  (or  ;-i*if-^ii|>|ifirt.  The  i^luratinnal  a<i vantages  of  the  tmlvenity  ahouM  be  made 
aii-i-H^iM«-  t«i  tiir  Iarvii4  |WNvibl«*  niiiiitier  of  the  jrooth  of  the  State  and  a«|ieriaUy  to 
th>»*4Mli<>  ttir.>u;!li  fiiuiinial  inahilitvan- K'Sst  abletoiiecure  them.  This  can  lie«loiie 
oiily  >\  r*-l-i>  iiic  to  till-  )<iu«*!«t  I H lint  theci«*tof  living,  to  which  end  then*  is  ni*tilof 
a<i<iiii<'ii.i!  <i'>niiitiir\  uii<l  niir^t-hitll  m-commpdations. 

Whil.-  Till-  iinivtr^ity  hiv  i;n>wn  r.ipiilly  in  theextent  and  aiva  of  its  iiatmnage 
tlnrin.'  Ui*-  |>.i-t  tM<i  yi-air->.  ami  ^^\u\v  the  attenilantv  In  the  ai^lemic  department  is 
aln-;fc«i>  J'l  {-^r  •  i-nt  l.iiv«*r  than  l:ii<t  year,  thi*re  lias  lieen  still  more  gratifying  anhmnce 
in  il,«-  •t.ttKi.inU  <if  •-4>li<plarhhi|i.  Ttu*  n**|iiinMn«*ntj«  furanlmiMrion  liave  liefU  rai8i*i|  to 
a.'*  l.ijli  .1  {x'iiit  ;i.-  H-vMii.-  i-Mniiiatil'lr  with  the  pn*fii*nt  ci>n«lition  of  our  stH^mdary 
N'li'-!-.  an*!  Tlii>  n'«itiinMiirntft  for  i;r.i'liiati<iii  havi*  lnvn  strengthent'vl  by  s|Hvillr 
a<l'l'.ti>ii*- aiiil  )»y  |<r«i|4'r  fniUmlinatii^n  and  iiirrt'lation  of  studies.  Certain  fiinda- 
nit  tital  i-t'i'lit-^  «^M>ntial  t<»  mt'iita)  «-ultiin*  anil  ivrtain  infomuitioiial  stiKliiw  ewential 
tiik'-«-!  « :!:/•  n-iliip  }ui\«>  U<«*n  prf-^'Hlti'd  in  all  cvmnn'S  l<miling  to  i|««grves.  With 
\U*M  n-rr:<  ti'ny,  axi«l  HiibjtMt  to  ap|ini\a)  )>y  the  faculty,  HtUflfntj<  arv  |«*nnitieil  in 
thf  l.ir!t  r  \*.ip-  of  th«*ir  ll•^r>^•^  to  '•••It^-t  thiir  •studies  Hith  refen*niv  to  their  aims  in 
lif*'  <  r  •:  ,  :r  ;?.  livi'lual  tiiptti*  and  tal«-nt/<.  In  r*hort,  the  iiniver>iity  in  Pti'aflily  rlevat- 
ill.'  :'-  <*.ii.  !.ir  l-.<f  •v-hoUirHhip  an<I  L'M.inlint:  it«<  d«*tfnMi«,  with  dii«*  rtneanl  to  the  coo* 
•  li*i   •.  •  :  ■     -  |>  :l»)ii'  •n')ii*i1«  anil  tin*  niN^ifi^itifN  of  mir  |ieopli*. 

\<!\.i:.- •  <'.  -A  rk  lia-  U^-n  rarrit^il  i^n  in  thi*  univrrnity  in  t«*viTaI  lintw  of  study; 
lnT  :.i.  k  -  '»A'  ht  r-.  of  Hp|4initii«.  anil  ••(  Uiok**  has  pn*v4*nt«^l  di^i table  gn>wth  in 
tK!<  i  '•  •  *  T!f-«*  of  i.iir  kfrpliiattii  who  MH'k  ailvaiu^**!  work  and  training  have 

a.-  .1  r  .!t  ^-.::  f'-m^l  to  ^^i  tii  Urv«*r  ami  U*ttfrHi|iiip|ie«l  institution."  el^'where. 
Ilk'  I!  ir.  tr  !  <  •  iMiit.ta.  <  ornrll.  ami  th<*  rniv«*niity  of  <'tiiiat!<».  {hiring  the  peat 
tu-' '. •  .i>^  :•  l.-'U-hiiiri  ami  M-hoUu>hi|»«  reprn«*ntin){  right  «litfer«*nt  lini^of  stialy  and 
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aggregating  in  value  aeveiml  thouaancl  dollaFs  hAve  \yeen  bestowed  upon  graduatee 
(if  thii*  iiiHtitution  by  univerritiee  in  other  States.  It  is  natural  that  many  who  thus 
leave  the  State  never  return,  and  thereby  Texas  is  deprived  of  a  class  of  workers 
that  she  espec'ially  needs.  Our  own  university  should  be  better  equipped  for  advanced 
instruction  with  teachers,  apparatus,  and  books,  and  our  graduates  should  be 
encx)uraged  and  aided  by  means  of  scholarships  and  fello^i-ships  to  receive  higher 
training  and  carry  on  advance<l  work  in  Texan.  Scores  of  ambitious  and  zealous 
students  Hi>eking  advanced  training  and  opportunity  for  original  invef<tigation  would 
welcome  adequate  e(|uipment  for  this  purpose  in  our  <»wn  univorpity,  and  by  patient, 
intelligimt,  and  unselfish  study  of  problems  affe(*ting  the  life  an<l  welfart*  of  our 
people  would  in  after  years  make  ample  return  for  the  small  exiiemie  incurred  in 
their  training.     ♦    •    • 

The  university  has  a<*complish4)d  a  great  deal  during  the  past  two  yi*arH  toward 
impn>ving  our  public  schools.  By  establishing  a  m^hool  (»f  ]HHiagogy  f(»r  the  Hi>ecial 
training  of  teachers,  by  ofiening  all  its  cournes  of  instniction  to  teat'hers  21  years  old 
free  from  regulations  governing  I'andidati'H  for  dt>grees,  by  conducting  summer 
schools  for  teachers  who  sltk*  unable  to  attend  regular  session;*  of  the  university,  by 
systematic  ccmimunication  with  teachers  through  circular  letters  an<l  private  corre- 
spondence, an<l  by  siMiding  members  <»f  its  fatnilty  to  visit,  inspect,  ad<in>>4H,  and  affil- 
iate the  State  high  schools  the  university  has  shown  itself  alive  t4>  its  <luty  nnd  its 
opportunity  as  tho  heacl  of  the  pubIi(*-sc*hool  system  of  Texas.  But  it  is  generally 
hindereil  in  this  work  by  lack  of  funds.  Additional  e<)uipment  is  nc(Hle<l  for  the 
s(*hool  of  |iedagogy  and  mlditional  teachers  for  the  summer  si*hools.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  public  schools  de{H»nds  mainly  upon  a  U^tter  supply  of  thon)ughIy  edu- 
cated, broad-minded  teachers.  This  umhI  is  so  great  and  so  palpal>le  that  special 
provision  should  be  matle  U}  supply  it.  If  annual  8cholarshi{)s  to  the  value  of  $100 
each  wen*  establish<Hl  in  the  univeivity,  one  for  each  meml)er  of  the  legislature, 
many  worthy  and  aspiring  youtlis,  repn»si»nting  every  {K)rtion  of  the  State,  would  be 
drawn  into  the  ti^acher's  profcitnon  and  enabliHl  to  thoroughly  (H|uip  themselves  for 
their  work  by  a  full  ixmrse  oi  training  in  the  univi^rnity.  In  this  way  more  would  be 
accomplished  t4>ward  impn>ving  our  public  schools  than  by  much  larger  ('xi^nditure 
for  lengthening  the  si»hool  terms.     »    *    * 

The  ct)mpletion  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building  fumislu^  the  university 
long-needed  room  for  recitations,  le(*tures,  and  lal>orutory  work.  All  the  si»ace  in 
the  new  wing,  as  well  as  all  in  the  ol<ler  buihling,  has  Ihm'u  ii^tsigntnl  for  cHvu|>ation 
and  use  by  the  various  schtnils  of  instnu*ti<m.  Then»  will  Ik*  re<iuinHl  $10,000  for 
pn»|ierly  furnishing,  heating,  and  lighting  th«*  new  wing. 

KKKIW  OF  THK  INIVKKMITY. 

The  greatest  and  m<ist  inmuNliatt*  iu^hI  <if  the  univernity  i^  a  building  for  women 
stutlents  and  an  enlargiMnent  of  its  pnvent  hall  for  men  studrnl.w.  A  building  for 
women  students  is  essential  for  their  health,  their  (H-onomical  living,  and  their 
instniction;  ami  it  should  l»e  erects**!  at  once  on  the  univ«*rhity  <*ainjius  with  eonstnic- 
tion  and  e(|uipment  in  aii*(*onlan<'e  with  recogniztil  sanitary  principlrn.  Such  a  build- 
ing, under  pn>|»(*r  managi*ment,  wouM  U*  a  saftvi^r^l  <>f  the  In^alth  of  the  young 
ladies;  and,  by  re<]u4*ing  the  c««(t  of  fioani  and  hslging,  would  bring  th«*  a^lvantages 
of  university  (*<lucation  within  n^ac'h  of  a  ver}'  largt*  numU*r  of  girls  of  m<Mlerate 
means  who  at  present,  by  n«son  of  the  great  ex|>ens*»,  an*  unable  to  attend  the 
institution.  A  woman's  iHiilding  would  also  furnish  a  placv  when*,  until  lietter 
pnivision  is  nuule,  the  lady  students  in  the  univemity  can  lie  in.**tnicte«l  in  art  and 
music,  two  subje(*tif  not  Di>w  included  in  «>ur  coum*  of  instru(*tion.  but  universally 
conaiitered  eawmtial  in  colleges  equipped  for  the  completeedu<«tion  of  w<»men.  The 
law  reqairw  that  the  Univenity  of  Tezaa  ahaU  be  open  to  both  male  and  female  on 
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equal  ternm ;  Uit  this  is  not  now  the  case.  In  order  to  remove  thia  reproach  and  do 
justice  Xn  tho  ((iris  of  Texas,  the  board  earnestly  recommend  the  erection  of  ft  wonu'a 
builiiinK.  to  i-OHt  $50,000. 

Sen>n«i  (inly  to  a  building  (or  women  students  is  the  need  of  aiHWimol  ^^^^^'f 
ami  btianlinfc  atrommodation  for  men.  Fortunately  this  need  ran  tinimniHod  t 
mofleratp  ezfiense.  The  building  now  used  for  the  purpose  can  bo  onlnqpd 
nuwif  to  a»*f>mplish  for  the  univernty  to-day  the  same  valuable  seifluo  thai  H 
dcntl  the  inntitution  during  its  early  strugj^e  for  existence. 


UHivKBsmr  LAims. 

It  ill  irratifying  to  report  an  increase  in  the  income  from  univenity  laada  rfaeo 
lant  iv|Mirt.  Thin  increase  has  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  east  wimilo 
main  buililing.  at  a  total  cost  of  $38,642.50,  and  the  repair  of  the  foondi 
walli«  of  the  auditorium,  which  were  in  danger  of  ^ling.  But  lor  this  timolyddl 
tion  to  «ior  nwourcee  m*e  would  not  have  been  able  to  complete  the  main 
since  xhv  constitution  «if  the  State  forbids  appropriation  from  the  general 
for  university  Imildings.  It  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  constitution,  as 
plain  necMvity ,  that  the  a\'ailable  univcndty  fimd  be  applied,  In  part  at  leoiiv  lo  the 
pemianfiit  iipliuiidinR  and  development  of  the  institiition.  If  not,  tho  imirenlty 
niiKht  n*iiiain  forever  in  its  prevent  imdeveloped  condition,  foiling  to  keep  pooe  with 
the  irri»m-th  <•(  the  State  and  the  constantly  incrsadng  demand  of  our  people  lor 
hi^rhrr  «*(lti4iiti«»n. 

The  t*oni<titutii>n  did  not  contemplate  an  undeveloped  and  Imperfsct  iinlvenit]r» 
for  it  clearly  omimands  otherwise.     It  says: 

**The  leiri'^laturL*  nhall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establisfa,  oiguiln^  and  provide  for 
the  iiiaintenaiice,  Kupport,  and  direction  of  a  univenity  of  the  fliatdaaa" 

Ti»  itkrry  i»ut  this  mandate  by  providing  for  the  giadaal  apballding  of  the  onf- 
vervit y  the  )M«nl  recommend  that  the  income  from  lead  Immh  be  dsvulad  to  the 
entii«>ii  *>f  iMiiMinp*  and  other  permanent  impravemanli^  at  iMit  until  the  pressing 
neti-^^xitii-^  Mf  the  nnivernttv  in  thin  direction  are  soppUed.  The  boanl  ha\-e  followed 
thi«  i^tili*  y  linrinir  the  |iaKt  two  yeaiv,  and  thereby  have  completed  the  main  Imitd- 
in^r  :i4-<  orliii;:  t.*  tlie  original  ihi^itni  and  have  begim  the  work  of  gnwlually  iniprov- 
iiiL'  :i>ii  U^iittfyiriL'  the  uiii%cniity  campus.  Tho  policy  is  dedrablo  not  <inly  lie««aoBe 
it  M-t'tw  t.>  :iff«Til  the  only  uieanH  of  supplying  the  imivenity  with  necemary  Iniild- 
iiiiT*.  I>n(  ;iU>  U^MiiH*  the  iii«Ymie  frr»in  land  leaaes,  being  depentlent  u|M>n  sca^iiis 
anil  ii|-»i  till-  ]ip«*|ienty  *»i  the  live  HtiN*k  increase  of  the  State,  is  quite  variable  fnim 
yi-ar  (••  yar  uti«l  liahle  to  material  thanfp*.  It  can  not  be  relied  upon,  therefoiv.  U\ 
nn-«-i  thf  n-v'Mliir  ninniii»r  exin-iifH-^  •>(  the  univeniity.  I'p  to  18IW,  owing  to  van<ius 
•iiM-*-^.  thi-  nii'i}.t^  from  laml  If-uM*!!  hanlly  excec<led  00  per  cent  of  wliat  was  due. 
aii«l  -.{.  tM>tiif  \tiini  they  fell  tu*  low  sh  44)  |ier  tvnt.  (>n  this  fmint  LAnd  Agent  T.  J. 
!>■••  ••iix  - 

'  Tl:>  ir.«  ..ii.i-  fnnii  laml  leaf«i*H  vtkxi  not  U*  regarde«i  an  awurt^l  at  any  time,  and  it 
wi.ti.'i  •  •  ri.iiiiiy  iit>t  lie  K&fe  to  make  ohliicati«inB  and  incur  ex |ienses  upon  the  theory 
th.ii  tt..  iiT,.   tint  •Im-  fn»m  thiiif-'Un-e  will  U»nillecte«l." 

N<  r « .i!i  it  U  t  \|4itiil  that  thi<*  iin-ome  will  lie  materially  increasml  hereafter,  for 
th.-  l.it.U  .i\.i:::i>>le  for  leaMi*  an*  aim"^t  all  now  under  leaM*.  Thin  imi>me  might, 
h"vi*  \.  r  U-  a|'i'!i«-l  t*  ]ieniiam>nt  impntveiiu-nts,  and  thiiH  the  oniventity  woold 
jfn-  •...!•--  .f  I  ".'-I -Til  y  wit  hi  Mil  a<l<litioiial  ehaiw  uj»on  th«'  Slate  tnivury 

TiiK  iiKi»K*\L  iici'\imis!<rr. 

I  r.'  A'.u  t.-laiK  «•  of  fitmlentu  in  the  m«<«lii'al  de|iartment  lart  year  was  SM)  and  tho 
Vfur  )-  :•  r<-  J-^.  U-iiiir  a  (ram  of  4o  iiver  the  enrollment  i»f  the  two  prt^ci^edtng  yi 
I  Hint  I.'  Ml'-  |.n-*«-iit  •v'wiMii  there  has  Iteen  a  uliKht  de<'n«M*:  and  further  ii 
imti  lift  U-  ••i|«-i*tti|.  at  l««iit  for  aiiiue  time,  aa  the  courw  of  instru«'tii»n  has  been 
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lengthened  from  three  yean  to  four  and  at  the  aame  time  the  requirements  for  admia- 
sion  have  been  materially  increased.  Nor  \a  increase  of  numbers  specially  desir- 
able. The  aim  of  the  department  is  rather  to  instmct  thoroughly  a  smaller  number, 
and  thus  to  provide  for  the  State  higher  standards  of  medical  training,  knowledge, 
and  skill.  Some  legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  against 
untrained  and  incompetent  medical  practitioners;  and  mu(*h  would  be  a^^complished 
in  this  direction  if  the  requirements  enforced  by  the  State  in  the  medical  department 
were  also  enforced  by  local  boards  in  granting  license  to  ])ractice  medicine. 

The  prevalence  of  dengue  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  the  grii)j)e  in  our  State  during 
the  last  two  yean  emphasises  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  these  and  other 
it)ntagious  diseases,  with  a  view  to  treatment  an<l  prevention.  To  that  end  the 
ImmuxI  desires  to  fit  up  in  the  medical  department  a  1  bacteriological  lalx)rator\',  and 
rp<]uests  for  this  purix)0e  an  appropriation  of  $6,000.  As  the  equipment  of  the 
various  laboratories  in  the  medical  de{>artnient  has  l>een  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity  and  efficiency  by  long  use  and  la4*k  of  re«iu[>ply,  the  board  re^iuests  a  nlight 
appropriation  for  its  replenishing.  Thesi>  items  and  the  items  of  much  needed 
demonstrators  for  several  of  the  chairs  are  the  only  ailditions  to  the  budgi^t  of  last 
year,  and  they  make  up  the  incrv*atH»  aske<l  for  in  the  annual  appropriations. 

The  medical  defiartment  has  Imhmi  greatly  aide<i  in  many  ways  by  the  ad<lition  of 
University  Hall,  a  liandsome,  iH)inmodiouH,  an<l  well-fumishecl  building,  donated  to 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  pntviding  a  dormitory  for  women  students  and  a 
mesH  hall  for  students  of  both  sexes,  where  board  may  be  supplied  at  cost. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  8e88ion  of  1898-99  there  were  50  graduates  in 
the  medieal  department,  including  7  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  8 
in  the  school  of  nurses. 

NECESSITY   OK   PERMANENT   REVENUES. 

The  report  makes  no  reference  to  the  (|uestion  of  a  university  tax, 
but  submitii  tliat  **too  much  emphasis  can  not  1h»  laid  uj)on  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  permanent  jwlicy  which  will  assure  not  only  the 
existence  of  the  university,  hut  also  its  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment;'^ and  that  **  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  this  policy  of  steady 
development  through  revenues  from  fixed  sources,  private  philanthropy 
with  gifts  and  bequests  would  cxmie  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  in  a 
few  years  our  people  would  enjoy  the  inestimable  Iwnefits  of  a  *  uni- 
versity of  the  first  class/  as  <*ontemplated  by  its  founders  and  the 
founders  of  Texas." 

The  regents  express  a  *'  feeling  of  dec^p  gratification  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  has  enabled  them  to  add  somewhat  during  the  ym^t 
two  years  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  university T  a»d  they  **  earnestly 
ho|)e  that  its  continuance  will  l)e  pennitted  by  the  granting  of  sufficient 
appropriations  from  the  general  revenue  to  me^^t  running  exi)enses  of 
the  university.'^    They  conclude  their  report  as  follows: 

The  board  feel  a  just  priile  in  the  comlition  of  the  university  and  in  tlu>  prospect 
of  ili  imTeaauiK  growth  and  usefulness.  They  hope  to  si^'  it  oherishi*<l  by  the  State 
as  ili  foremoift  instrumentality  of  (cimmI,  improved  ami  <h'velo|)ed  year  by  year,  until 
it  stands  as  a  peer  among  the  leading  univenntiM  of  Americt^  a  univerrity  worthy  of 
Texas  and  offering  to  the  youth  of  Texas  inspiration,  instruction,  and  knowledge 
that  will  equip  them  for  the  development  of  this  empire  State. 
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8PEC*IAL  TAX   FOB  THE  AOBICULTURAL  AND  MVOHANIOAL  OOLLBGX. 

The  A^ru*ultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  thou|(h  oonsti- 
tutionully  a  branch,  and  technically  the  ^^technological  branch,^  of 
the  univorMty,  being  managed  by  a  separate  board,  its  affairs  are  left 
by  thi*  universit}'  regents  for  presentation  by  the  college  board,  whose 
n'|N)rt  t(i  the  governor  is  referred  to  in  the  special  chapter  giving  the 
history  of  the  collie.  It  is  proper  to  note  here,  however,  that  while 
the  university  regents  make  no  reference  to  a  university  tax,  President 
Fosti*r,  of  the  i*ollege,  takes  occasion  to  reconunend  a  special  tax  for 
the  eolleji^e.  This,  by  the  way,  suggests  what  would  be  a  happy  eola- 
tion of  thi'  abnormal  financial  relations  of  the  college  and  university, 
by  the  It^jrisluture  fixing  a  separate  tax  for  the  college  and  a  separate 
tax  for  the  university,  so  as  to  make  each  satisfactorily  independent  of 
the  other  in  its  finances.  As  for  the  policy  of  the  univeivity  regents, 
it  nitty  In*  tliut  they  preferred  waiting  to  see  what  the  present  legiaia- 
tun>  would  do  for  the  university  by  direct  approprii^ions  from  the 
State's  plethoric  balances,  some  $3,500,000,  including  school  fund  and 
gt*ni*rul  revt^iiue,  before  urging  the  proposition  of  a  university  tax. 
But  tlii>  would  seem  only  to  jeopardize^  by  delaying  action  in  the  mat* 
ter,  lis  tilt*  tiix  would  first  have  to  be  assessed  and  could  not  eome  out 
of  existing'  funds.  As  a  rule,  frank,  insistent,  and  persistent  effort  at 
every  s4\ssion  is  {jartieularly  necessary  to  effect  such  important  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  |K>litics  l>eing  the  studied  profession  of  honest  kyida- 
tors.  iL<*  well  u>  <if  {K)litii'astcrs  and  lobbyists,  direct  approaches  raCber 
timii  iii«linMtiie»  un*  most  likely  to  influem*e  meml>crs.  As  President 
Lincoln  siiil  of  the  |M'o|>le,  so  of  legislators:  You  may  fool  some  of 
tliiin  all  tilt'  tinif.  and  all  of  them  sometimes,  but  you  ean*t  fcM>l  all  of 
tln-ni  :iil  till*  tinir. 

Ai»|»!i»pri:itinn^  really  j-jiu  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  vi«»w^  ,if  a 
tax.  wh'wh  for  that  reaM)n  ^houM  not  lie  delayed  in  presentation  wIhmi 
it  i-*  ^o  uwu'U  niMMled  for  tin*  university. 

TIIK    rXIVKlLSin-    AND  TIIK  W*HOC>L  Kl'WD. 

KifirrinvT  to  tli«*  Miie«*»  of  the  re^Mits  in  managing  the  university 
laiil-  >>v  i-niployin^'  a  s[NH'ial  Uffi'ut  to  hx>k  after  them.  Governor 
Sa\»r^  ^av-*: 

I  ha'.«'  .it-i  to  r«-«-iiiiiin«*n<l  tin*  favnniM«*  amfiilfnition  u(  a  |Miliry  in  n*fen*nn*  to 
0..-  l.;i.-«  .11.'!  -iiN-  .'f  thi-  Un»l-  U'lnninn^'  !•»  Xhv  i^rniaoent  public*  free-M'luM»l  fund 
-:i:..;.i'  •  t».a»  U'l<'pti-«1  hy  iIh*  niivnu  of  the  Slau?  rnivi-rwty  in  reffivmv  tn  the 
l.ii.l-  :  •  I*  i!.-!Jtjti«-ii.  aii'l  whiili  ha»»  U-^-n  utt«-niU<«l  with  «irh  Nitii*f«tt*»ry  ntnilt«. 
If  .. .  '.  *  ■  li.f  tl.at  th«*  f<*ri^-  of  tlif  p>ni'nftl  Uin^l  ntluv  mifrht  Ik*  imi  arrmn^rp*!  with- 
..•:•  ar. .  ..•  lul  rxi*ii-«*.  rnvpl  fi»r  truvflinir.  tti*to  kivp  fnumf  itiifnii»It»yee?*otn- 
iftAi.r.-.  .:.  '•)>'•  u-U\.  will**'  <luty  it  ^hall  U*  t4»  maintain  ciini*tant  watrh  owr  raoh 
1.11.'!-.  .1*.-!  !-•  -t^-  tliat  t!iry  an*  n«it  tnit|«iM*it  ufMin,  an<l  that  thvy  an*  nuuh*  tn  ytfid 
l»r>-ii.i-t  a: A  iiriint«'mt|*U*«t  n-vvuiit%  cither  thrtMiith  mIv  or  \v^m*,  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  public  free  schools.  By  this  means  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  the 
permanent  and  available  fmids  can  be  rapidly  and  considerably  increased,  resulting 
in  the  lengthening  of  the  terms  of  the  schools  and  l>etter  |)ayment  of  the  teachers. 

In  a  subsequent  message,  just  presented,  Governor  Sayers,  in  urging 
upon  the  legislature  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  for  the  safe 
and  quick  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund  u})on  the  lines 
suggested  in  a  former  message,  sa>\s: 

When  the  legislature  convenetl,  that  is,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  A.  I).  1899, 
thero  was  idle  in  the  treasury  and  i'ould  not  be  inveHte<l,  under  restrictions  ini]>06ed 
upon  the  board  of  education,  of  this  fund  $1,213,342.87.  Thi^  sum  has  increased  to 
$1,339,146.20.  Several  opportunities  for  its  safe  investment  have  already  bet»n  lost, 
and  I  trust  that  the  U^ginlature  will  at  omv  take  Hurh  action  in  the  prenn>«es  as  in  its 
judgment  may  be  propter.  The  interwt  a4vruing  \\\^m  the  |H'rinanent  Hchool  fund  is 
one  of  the  princi])al  means  by  wliich  the  public  friv  hcHooIh  an*  niaintaine<i. 

And  among  them  as  the  head  of  the  public-school  syst^jm  the  uni- 
versity, as  the  writer  has  argued,  should  he  maintained  from  this  very 
fund  in  common  with  the  other  free  schools. 

VTILIZATK^N    OF    UMVEKSITV    LANDS. 

As  for  the  universitv  hinds,  since  onlv  their  rentals  and  inti^rest  on 
land  sales  can  l>e  used  for  its  available  resources,  it  would  seem  that 
they  might  properly  be  utilized  as  tied-up  lands  (having  a  value  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations)  are  in  other  States.  An  instance  of  this  method 
of  using  such  lands  is  cited  in  Commissioner  Harris's  report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1806-1>7,  vol.  2,  p. 
114:i.  The  new  State  of  Idaho,  in  order  to  utilize  the  lands,  authorized 
a  loan  for  buildings  for  her  normal  schools  to  he  negotiated  by  a  lioard 
consisting  of  the  governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  stiite,  and  attorney- 
generaK  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  and  secured  by  proi'ceds 
of  the  sale  of  the  normal-school  lands  and  timl>er;  the  bonds  of  the 
State,  to  be  known  as  normal-sc»hool  l)onds,  to  be  issued  for  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  and  proivedsof  the  sales  of  the  lands  and  timl)er  to  Injset 
apart  as  a  normal-school  sinking  fund  to  secure  the  jmyment  of  the 
loan. 

As  already  seen,  the  management  of  the  university  lands  by  the 
regents  has  l)een  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  by  the  State,  and 
the  facets  in  this  respect  ought  to  satisfy  the  State  authorities  of  the 
impolicy  of  State  control  generally  in  university  affairs.  Anelalx)rate 
fftatement  by  Thomas  J.  Ix»e,  the  university  land  agent,  as  presented 
in  the  last  rejwrt  of  the  l)oard  of  regents  shows  that,  among  other 
more  or  less  important  facts- 

When  the  act  of  1895  investing  the  Ixwnl  of  n^gents  with  tlu*  mana^nient  and 
control  of  university  lands  went  into  effei^t,  which  was  in  the  month  of  Auf^ist  of 
that  year,  there  were  in  existence  51  lease  a>ntnu*ts,  made  by  tlic  ctimmisHioner  of 
the  general  land  office,  that  were  in  good  standing,  and  these  ouvenHl  288,780  acres 
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of  Und,  jrieldiiiK  an  anniuU  income  to  the  oniyerrity  of  $8,068.40;  aDd 
timrtu  tliat  wore  delinquent  and  aabject  to  cancellation,  and  then 
arm*  of  lan<l,  the  aocnied  payments  thereon  amounting  to  $2,767.20. 

The  following  summary  nhows  the  acreage  at  present  leased  and  the 
snntially  re^vived  therefrom: 


Lmmw  DUMlr  bjr  the  iMod  OflU«  prior  to  Auinut.  ISW  (rtill  In  effect) 

LnuwH  madf  by  the  board  prior  to  FiebruaiY.  1896 

Lnunv  niAfle  by  Che  bimrd  liiice  Pebniary.  IMW 

rndrr  li«w  No.  39 

Total 

Ln*.  «^iuntrd  twice 

Net 


of 


HI 


1.M.4 


Tlu*  iiirn-aM*  in  the  annual  revenue  to  the  university  since  August,  IWft,  fraai 
Ii-SM'H  \i»  im, 746.06.  Tlie  increase  in  the  acreage  leased  is  1,005,862  acraSL 
ezaniination  of  the  statements  as  to  univendty  land  leases,  made  from  time  to  tloM 
to  thi*  Imanl  of  rvgents  hy  the  State  treasurer,  which  I  Hud  in  the  biannlai  reporti 
of  the  lioanl  to  the  legiitlaturv,  discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  much 
grvat«'r  ai*n*afr4*  undiT  leaw  tlian  ever  liefore  since  the  Inceptioii  of  the  lease  system. 
The  Krfat4*»'t  minilii*r  of  acnw  that  has  heretofore  at  any  time  been  leased  was686,28Qt 
whirh  wai4  in  the  year  1A02.  But  the  amount  received  by  the  institution  from  that 
Bounv  «Iiiriii>;  that  year  was  only  $15,027.70,  and  147,600  acm  most  have  therafoee 
\wiM\  «li-lin«|iu*nt,  leaWng  537,«'>00  acres  covered  by  euntiads  in  good  standing,  or 
847,04*2  wi'Ttf*  li*M«  tlian  at  present 

|jin«lf*  ItvM^l acres,.        615,010 

AiiKMiiit^  n-«-*'ivi-l  fnMii  Uxes  in  1896,  1897,and  18B6 ''J'iS?"^ 

AiiHMiiitc  iiilli-i-ti^l  for  ii«»  of  landit  without  lease 6,084.63 

T..i«l '"••'     M.492.6H 

Mr.  Ii«M-  :i<l<U: 

111  til.  n  i-.rt  ..f  lloii.  K.  I..  lUittn  to  the  hoard  of  n*gentii  in  l««fi,  tipon  tlio  l■tatll^ 
vXt  .  of  t!..-  iiiiivin.iiy  hiii.l-.  I  fhni  the  sUtemt-nt  nia«le  tlut  the  t«»Ul  nnvipti*  fmm 
ItMM-  ..f  Miii ..  r-ity  UimI  fnaii  Jaiiiuiry.  1884,  the  date  of  the  find  l«si\  up  to  and 
iiirlii.liii;:  tl.i-  y»Mr  IVM.  aiii..iiiiHHl  to  $H4,3ti5.28.  Coni|Mmng  the  n^'ipts  for  the 
tlint-x.iip.  i.jiiiii-.i  with  t!n'  ri'oM|.ti*  a**  Hhown  hy  I*n>fewor  Battj<>  idatfnu*nt,  it  will 
U-  M-«  li  il.at  tli.v  •xii'i-.l  ».v  $rj7.40  thf  total  amount  n?ceived  .lurint:  tlie  eleven 
yi-ar-  ir..:ii  .I.iiHMry.  1»vh4,  to  I^-^i-iiiUt,  IWM. 

Not  oiilv  i-  thi*  iiiiiHilirv  of  Stiito  I'ontml  of  iinivorHity  affairs  niiown 
hv  thr  :ilN.vr  >tatriiioiit?*.  l»ut  tlir  hi.**tory  of  (^lu-atioiial  matters  id 
othi  r  Si;it.  -  i-  ••tpially  in  i^vidriM-r.  In  MiMsisKippi,  as  ckiiiied  hy  (Jo\-- 
rriioi  M.  lU  ill  ls:i*,  thr  Stnt«'  ullowod  itself  to  owe  its  univcraity 
<^I."77,7>',  or  ai'cimliiijr  uppropriutioiis,  f^s74,324,  for  whieh  it  finally 
I»ni\i.l.«l  »»y  upprupriittion-  nf  ;f'j«»jMM»  anniuilly.  In  Ohio  the  lands 
^M-.int«'l  ^v  i  oiijrn***-*  for  th*»  «"«tahli>hiinMil  of  a  university  were  leased 
for  iiiri«*tv  iiiiii*  viiir- at  a  valuation  of  t^X.l'*  an  acre,  and  thouf^h  in 
I'^o}  thi*  \:ilu:itioii  of  tlh*  landf«  aniountiHl  to  $7<>,(MNi,  in  18>^  it 
fiiuifl  that  th.  y  wen*  as^e/^^l  at  fUtKJiMiotK     Yet  the  univeniity 
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only  receiving  at  that  date  an  income  of  $2,400  instead  of  $63,600  from 
the  46,000  acres  which  had  been  granted  in  1787  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university. 

THB  OORNBLL  UNIVBRSITY    PLAN. 

The  land  scrip  for  990,000  acres  issued  to  New  York  under  the  Fed- 
eral act  of  1862  was  ranging  on  the  open  market  at  from  50  to  60 
cents  an  acre,  when,  according  to  United  States  Commissioner  Harrises 
reportn— 

Mr.  Oornell  made  a  proposition  to  the  State  to  buy  the  wholo  IknIv  of  scrip,  yet^ 
unsold,  at  60  centu  an  acre,  to  be  paid  for  as  refold,  ])rovidc<i  the  scrip  l>e  placed  in 
his  hands  for  location  and  that  all  obtaine^l  for  the  lands  alM>ve  60  cents  an  aero 
become  an  endowment  for  a  university.  The  proposition  was  accepteil,  the  scrip 
was  judicioasly  located  in  tlie  white  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin,  all  pnunature  long- 
ings and  solicitations  of  too  imiwtient  people  were  re8iste<l,  and  the  lands  were  eventu- 
ally sold  for  16.73  an  acre  on  the  average.  As  a  result,  the  Cornell  Tniversity  has  a 
fine  endowment,  a  monument  not  only  of  the  public  spirit  but  of  the  business  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage,  who  so  ably  effected  their  splen<lid  project, 
not  by '' bene&u*tions "  but  by  their  personal  it  y,  the  element  by  which  "bene- 
buTtors"  accumulate  their  wealth. 

Why  should  not  some  great  benefactor  or  iH^nefaotress,  by  his  or 
her  personality,  in  liome  way  utilize  the  2,(M)0,0<M)  acres  of  Texas  Uni- 
versity lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  univerHity  as  well  as  personal 
benefit — say,  by  buying  them,  lus  might  be  done,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  on  terms  for  payments  in  such  installments  as  would  amply  meet 
the  annual  needs  of  the  universit}',  and  holding  the  lands  till  well 
appreciated  in  value,  sell  them  at  a  fine  profit,  to  l)e  divided  with  the 
university,  or,  if  disposed  to  l)e  as  generous  as  Mr.  Cornell,  devoting 
the  entire  profits  to  the  universit\%  under  similar  contniot  with  the 
State — all  with  the  advantage,  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  rniversity,  of 
the  party  having  the  benefit  of  the  rentals  of  the  lands  towanl  making 
their  annual  purchase  installments  ( 

As  to  selling  the  lands  in  a  Ixxly,  the  regents  have  not  l)eon  without 
some  solicitations  in  that  direction,  and  are  understood  to  Im*  ()i)en  to 
an}'  reasonable  proposition  to  sell  them  in  large  quantities.  They 
might  be  profitably  utilized  for  immense  pastures  by  parties  having 
the  means  at  command  for  such  enter{)rises,  for  which  us  the  lands  are 
mamly  in  large,  solid  bodies — they  are  finely  adapte<l.  A  purchaser 
would  have  the  accruing  benefit  of  existing  lejiscs,  now  for  over 
1,000,000  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  over  $40,000. 
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Chapter  VI. 

RETROSPECT  OP  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION. 


Rovcrtiniif  to  legislation  looking  to  increased  endowment  of  the  oiii- 
verMity,  the  records  show  that  in  the  fifteenth  legblature,  doriiy 
Uovernor  Coke's  administration,  in  18T6,  Senator  Stephens  introduoed 
''An  a(*t  to  provide  for  the  location  and  survey  of  1,000,000  acres  of 
tbo  public  domain  of  the  State  for  the  endowment,  nuuntenanoe,  and 
HupiM>rt  of  the  University  of  Texas. ^  Senator  Terrell  also  introduoed 
a  hill  to  set  apart  1,00(^000  acres  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain 
for  the  t^Mtahiishment  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
for  that  purpone  to  recover  from  location  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  within  the  iMirdors  of  Greer  County.  Neither  bill  passed,  and 
8in<*e  then  (ireer  County  has  been  decided  not  to  belong  to  Texas. 

Su)»!MM|uent  notable  action  b}*  the  State  was  that  of  the  eighteenth 
le^nslutun*.  in  1X83,  granting  ^^  1,000,000 acres  to  the  nniveniity  and  its 
liranehes,  inchnling  the  branch  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth 
of  th«*  State/'  the  a4tion  of  the  twentieth  legishture  appropriating 
but  ^ojNNi.  with  '*the  loan  of  1 135,000,*^  to  the  university  out  of  the 
niillion  dulhir**  in<{eniMity  nitmey  from  Washington;  and  the  a4*ti«m  (»f 
the  n(*\t  lc^n>l:itun\  whi<'h.  to  help  the  university  to  tinixh  iti*  iiiuin 
huil<iiii^  :it  Au<«tin.  ha<l  to  ^^uard  an  appropriation  of  $25,(nn»  fn»ni 
jjeiirnil  n'vi'iiiK'  to  ulTonl  n*u<ly  means  for  the  university's  pur|)o>4's 
by  rxpn'-niii^r  jt  as  for  ••^ujUK^rt  of  the  university,**  and  n*«|uiring 
that  'Mhi-  tiiiiviT^itv  >h<>uM  u>e  u  like  amount  of  it^  available  fund  to 
finish  x\ir  ImiMiii^:**  un<l  an  act  of  the  twenty -fourth  legislaturt\  in 
1*^'.0,  tran^^frrriiij:  to  the  n»p»nts  control  of  the  university  lands. 


KKKOKTS  TC>   •'STAKT  TIIK   UXI%'ERSITV. 

<fov«Tii(ir  K4>lN*rts  attended  a  M\ssi<»n  of  the  State  Teae hers*  AKSocia- 
tion.  hii«l  :it  Mc*xia.  in  Ivm).  and  expn*ssed  bin  views  u|M>n  the  pro- 
|)ri«ty  i»f  iiiuuirunitin);  h  movement  f<»r  the  establii^hment  of  the  State 
rriixi-r^itx .  ami  a-k«'«l  the  c*ountenance  and  ansistamv  of  that  IkkIv 
in  thf  «tTt>rt  nnt  that  the  State  wa<«  then  able  to  estaliliMi  it  on  a  large 
>Malr.  h*'  ^ii<l.  but  that  it  <*«>uld  Im>  Htart^nl,  and  until  it  wa^t  start^xl  it 
HntiM    iit\«*r   )n*   kn4>wn  and  apprtviatinl   wliat   such  an   institution 
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ro(|uircd  for  it8  suocedsful  operation.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
the  assoi*iation,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  memorialize  the  legisla- 
ture, through  the  governor,  in  favor  of  it.  The  committee  was  com- 
posed of  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  chairman,  and  W.  W.  Crane,  S.  G.  Sneed, 
R.  W.  Pitman,  Smith  Ragsdale,  John  G.  James,  and  O.  N.  Hollings- 
worth.     According  to  a  published  sketi^h  of  Governor  Roberts — 

The  lueinorUl  contained  the  nH*omiiitm<lation  of  tlie  main  fi-atures  of  the  bill  that 
afterwards  beituue  a  law  for  tlie  eHtabli«hment  and  on;^nization  of  the  university. 
Having  i)een  handed  to  the  governor  by  the  chairman,  it  waH  presented,  with  his 
menage,  to  the  legislature  January  28, 1881.  The  governor  luul  two  days  previously 
uive<l  the  propriety  of  at  once  establinhing  the  univerRity  at  the  State  capital  for 
numerous  reai«onH,  and  that  it  should  lie  open  for  females  &s  well  as  maleH  (qualified 
to  enter.  His  official  suggestions  doubtlens  had  great  weight  in  influencing  the  vote 
of  the  |)Oople  to  locate  the  institution  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  where,  as  a  rule,  all 
8tate  institutions  should  lie  established. 

The  bill,  it  was  stated,  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Cooper,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  committee,  O.  N.  HoUingsworth,  and  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  was  handed  to  Senator  John  Buchanan,  of 
Wood  County,  through  whom,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, it  was  laid  before  the  senate.  The  journal  of  the  legislature 
shows  that  Senators  Buchanan,  A.  W.  Terrell,  of  Travis;  Wynne,  of 
Rusk;  Gooch,  of  Anderson,  and  Stubbs,  of  Galveston,  were  active  in 
carrying  it  through  in  the  senate  and  that  it  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives without  any  serious  difficulty.^ 

The  probability  is,  as  stated  in  ScarflTs  Comprehensive  History  of 
Texas,  that  Governor  Rol>ert8,  who  favored  *' starting  the  university'' 
without  waiting  for  some  indefinite  period  for  viu^t  resources  to  be 
accumulated  to  inaugurate  it  on  some  grand  plan,  (K^rsonally  appeared 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Convention,  at  Mcxia,  to  prevail  upt)n  it  to 
consider  the  matter  of  devising  a  plan  to  put  the  institution  at  once 
into  prai*tical  operation;  that  the  plan  was  subsequently  formulated,  at 
a  sci'ond  meeting  of  the  association,  which  at  his  instance  met  at  Austin, 
and,  through  a  committee,  prepared  a  bill  which  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature  for  organizing  the  university;  and  that  this  is  the  bill  which, 
with  some  4*hanges,  credited  mainly  to  Representative  IIut<*heson,  of 
Harris,  and  Senator  Terrell,  of  Travis,  was  finally  enacted,  and  under 
which  the  university  is  now  l>eing  operate<l. 

oin  conflict  aoinewhat  with  thii«  Htatenient,  the  prenent  writer  heanl  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hut(*heeon,  of  Hounton,  rtate  in  a  |ml>lic  aildren*  liefore  the  literary  pocietieH  of  the 
nnivemty,  at  AuKtin,  that  he  *'hail  the  honor  of  introducing  the  hill  creating  the 
Univenrity  of  Texas,*'  as  if  he  were,  though  he  did  not  say  he  wai*,  the  exclusive 
author  of  the  hill. '  Altogether,  the  contention  in  the  matter  has  Uvn  about  as  heroic 
in  spirit,  though  not  in  consetioences,  as  the  contest  over  the  birthplace  of  Homer, 
and  Just  aliout  as  unimportant,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  since  similar  bills 
were  pending,  and  the  establishment  of  the  oniveFsity  was  not  an  original  concept  with 
the  aathoni  of  any  of  them,  soch  an  institotion,  in  fmct^  having  been  in  contemplation 
by  the  foondeni  of  the  RepobUc  of  Teiaa. 
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PROFOfiED  (IRANT  OP  2,000,000  ACRES. 

(fov«*riu)r  KobertH,  in  his  metsnage  to  the  tieventeenth  leguhftore  in 
1S,S2.  in  Hupport  of  the  propoeition  to  grant  the  univeraitj  2,000,000 
acrTM  of  lan(L  forcibly  ar|pied: 

T\w  wlit>U*  <|ii«iition  about  the  eBtablishment  of  a  flnt-diM  onivenlty  and  Hi 
hnuifhtf*  i<>:  Slull  Texan  ipvo  lier  own  native-tioru  som  and  danghtera  the  faHHtif 
for  littifi^  theiiuelveii  to  oocapy  UioHe  higher  walks,  mi  niiuMTy  In  the  proper  divee- 
tion  of  her  future  deidny,  or  will  she  leeve  her  own  bom  and  daqghtera  to  be  kepi  la 
a  lower  Hphen^  of  life,  and  be  therein  directeil  hy  the  learning  and  skill  of 
fMitiH  aii<i  <laiiKhteri  nf  other  States,  who  will  come  here  and  fill  the  plaoea  which 
own  fviiiH  ami  <Uughten«  ought  to  oreupy  antl  will  oocnpy  if  they  are  given  a  Ur 
opportunity?    Every  great  State  should  rear  its  own  men  in  every  statore  of  OMn* 
hiMNl,  of  ititelHgence,  and  of  culture,  aroording  to  their  ispaUlities,  upon  its  ownsoil» 
and  then*hy  engender  and  preserve  an  intense  homogeneoosness  in  the  charaetar  of 
itK  {Hipulation,  which  must  result  in  the  concentrated  power  and  elevated  piuapeiily 
of  the  wliole  ))o«iy  politic  in  association.    This  full  result  can  be  attained  only  by 
pr»iiii»tin»c  all  the  grailee  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  hannoniona 
cYM>|ienitii»n  iMlaptt**!  to  the  diversified  wants  of  every  class  ol  people  whale^'er  may 
lie  thrtr  pun*uiti«  in  life.     Nor  will  the  benefits  of  the  unlvenity  and  its  bianchea  be 
ci>nfin<'<l  to  the  Honit  of  the  wealthy  few.    By  no  means  will  that  be  so.    Plaoe  the 
fainlititw  of  a  higher  education  before  the  people  of  the  State,  make  It  a  feallty,  maka 
it  eoniplete  and  rheap  by  a  nplendid  endowment,  and  youths  all  over  this  braad  land 
who  mteli  tht'  ini*piration  of  high  native  talent  in  oar  rwnmqn  sdiools  will^  If  neces- 
Nary,  Htnifosh*  ii|>  thmugh  poverty  and  through  advenlty,  by  labor  and  by  penever- 
ani***.  until  they  will  Htand  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  moat  giftod  and  bvored  In  the 
hall;*  «•(  li-aminir.  and  afterwanls  will  adorn  every  sphere  of  Ufs  with  their  brilliant 
aii*oiiipli}<hnif  ntj«  and  prai*t](«l  unefulness.    So  it  has  been  In  other  roontries  and  so 
it  will  U*  hrn*.     Hy  ailding  :;. 000. 000  acres  of  land  to  the  l«000,000  acres  hereto- 
fori'  m-t  a|«irt  fur  the  university,  and  making* proper  arrangements  for  its  dispositioii, 
a  iMTiiiant-rit  fiiml  miirht  U*  a^vumulated  that  wooM  ultimately  lieailequate  to  meet 
t)i«-  ••x|ifn-«'«  of  i-i'iuMinhit^r  and  maintaining  a  firrt-clam  university. 

AK<a'MKNT  OF  8EKATOR  TERRELL. 

S;ii«l  .Iu<lt:r  T«'rn'll  in  hi**  si)eech  in  the  State  nenate  on  the  pendinyr 
pni|M»<<iti(>ii.  whitli  hud  Imm'h  <*hanj;ed  ho  as  to  Het  aHide  in  addition  to 
tli«-  I'.iNNi.iNNi  Hcros  «if  hind  t4>  endow  the  State  Univeraity  a  like  amount 

fiir|MiMir  fnM'  «rh<Mi|>  - 

MX  )i  \'  th*  i]i«f*<ik'i'  ft'tit  tt»  iL-  hy  the  in^ntl  oM  man  who  ritu  yomler  in  tlieexeco- 
ti\>-  '•'A\'  •■   liirti^if  u  i-liild  of  a^lv*T««*  fortune  who  HtrufQtli'tl  up  through  fioverty  to  a 

Tilt'  |>n>|MiHitioii  wa<i  rluinjred  t4>  etnhnu'o  an  (H|tuil  grant  to  the  8chool« 
ill  tirii-r  to  phuiite  tli<»'*e  who  re^nirded  the  univenfity  a^  a  ^^npoiled 
rhil'l,"  w  lii«  h.  despite  it-*  rhit<itiM*iiients  hy  the  legislature,  should  not  lie 
|ii-tt«'d  \\itii«Mit  i-tire^^iii^  the  StuteV  nii»re  fiivortHl(Hlu<itti<»nal  |M*t«,the 
piiMit  -I'iKMii-..  Ill  further  •«|N*akin};  ii|Niii  the  iiH*asun\  •Itidgfi^ Terrell, 
>i«liti  ii-*  :i  State  M'lintiir  nit>re  efTe<*tiially  |ierha{)s  timn  any  other  man 
in  iU*-  St;it«*  iidv<N*]it(*<I  the  h*^n.<4lHtion  nivexsary,  not  only  !«>  promote 
the  iirpiiii/ution  <if  tho  univerMty  hut  to  put  the  free-8i*h<N>l  aratem 
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provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1876  into  operation,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  eloquent  and  impassioned  terms: 

The  cry  that  the  anivenity  will  be  a  "rich  man's  schoor*  can  impose  on  no  one. 
The  rich  can  send  their  sons  and  daughters  abroad  to  other  States,  as  they  do  now, 
but  Texas  needn,  both  for  them  and  her  poor  boys  especially,  a  fomitain  of  learning, 
covering  the  whole  fiel<l  of  knowledge  of  which  all  may  taste.  But  suppose  it  is  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  those  ^vored  by  fortune,  in  the  name  of  common  justice, 
who  should  object?  The  property  holders  of  the  State  draw  from  their  ])ockets  every 
year  the  means  by  which  the  poor  are  e<lucateil.  One-fourth  of  all  the  taxes  of  the 
State  is  paid  to  teai^hers  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  thousands  who  |>ay  no  taxes, 
and  of  the  common  property  50,000,000  of  ac*rc8  alrea<ly  sur\'eyed  have  been  granted 
as  a  perpetual  fund  to  endow  the  common  schools  forever.  When  those  who  own 
the  land  and  pay  the  taxes  have  lieen  thus  liberal  with  the  taxes  which  they  pay 
every  year,  who  dare  complain  if  the  State  shall  endow  a  university  to  afford  the 
tons  and  daughters  of  the  same  taxpayers  the  means  of  more  advanced  instruction? 
I  fail  to  appreciate  the  statesmanship  which  panders  to  class  prejudice,  grows  elo- 
quent over  ''common  schools,"  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and  yet  hangs  on  the  wheels 
of  intellectual  progress  because  all  men  are  not  rich.  Nor,  further,  can  I  understand 
that  statesmanship  which  would  limit  the  aspirations  of  our  bright-eyed  boys  and 
girls  to  such  knowledge  as  the  common  sc*hools  will  bestow. 

After  forty  yean  of  independence  and  prosperity,  where,  to-day,  are  the  distin- 
gnished  linguists,  mathematicians,  geologists,  civil  engineers,  and  other  highly 
learned  men  who  have  been  educated  in  Texas?  There  is  not  one.  With  great 
resources  always  at  our  control,  a  generation  has  been  raised  with  only  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  country  schools  could  afford.  If  a  strange  mineral  is  found  in  yonr 
land  you  must  send  it  out  of  Texas  to  be  assayed,  or  import  a  man  to  tell  you  what 
it  is.  If  waterworks,  gasworks,  or  manufiurtories  are  to  be  established  in  your 
towns,  you  must  send  abroad  for  educated  brain  to  construct  and  operate  them.  If 
a  railroad  is  to  be  built,  its  course  and  grades  must  lie  detennined  by  engineers 
educated  abroad.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  scien(*e  and  skillet!  labor  which  we  need  must 
be  imported  from  a  section  which  has  been  im<tructed  by  demagogues  to  look  on  the 
South  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  What  has  been  the  result?  Your  bent  water 
power  is  not  utilized,  for  the  people  who  own  it  know  nothing  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  which  give  it  value,  and  capital,  always  timid,  comes  slowly  and  with 
distrust.  The  mineral  veins  of  your  mountains  remain  hidden  from  your  sight,  for 
you  have  not  sent  out  to  each  county  educate<i  geologists  to  tell  you  where  they  are. 
Your  proilu<is,  instead  of  \mng  manufactured  hero  at  home,  bringing  wealth  and 
affonling  employment  to  lalM)r,  go  North  to  enrich  other  States  whose  educat(*d  sons 
hold  a  mortgage  on  all  our  industries.  Hewers  of  wrxxl  and  drawers  of  water  we 
must  remain  unless  advanced  education  shall  relieve  lu*. 

He  clearly  showed  that  the  university  as  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution and  established  by  the  legislature  was  ''  a  public  free  school 
for  those  who  seek  instruction  in  the  higher  walks  of  education — a 
common  free  university,  the  capstone  and  head  of  the  free-school 
system/^    Continuing  his  argument,  he  said: 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  session  that  we  can  attempt  nothing  useful  for  the 
State  without  ha\ing  the  claims  of  railway  certificate  holders  thrust  before  us. 
Before  we  could  pass  a  bill  introduced  by  me  to  stop  the  sur\'eying  and  speculative 
waste  of  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Panhandle  and  Texas  I>acific  reservation, 
we  had  to  listen  for  two  days  to  the  argument  that  railway  land  certificates  should 
cover  that  territory,  that  their  hoklem  had  vested  rights,  and  I  was  then  aocined  of 


'<>4 


seeking  to  tie  up  that  coantry  for  the  ime  of  tbe  university.     Now,  wtien  the  claims 
of  this  free  high  school  are  presented,  the  same  ery  is  raised,  and  we  are  told  that  if 
we  appropriate  any  of  thia  land  to  the  benefit  of  our  children  it  nill  be 
(aith  on  the  part  of  tlie  State  to  those  who  hold  railway  certifi<«teH. 

Judge  Terrell  also  contended  that  the  action  of  tbe  State  coaventi<Ht 
which  made  the  constitution  of  1876  was  violative  of  the  property 
guaranties  of  tbe  Federal  Constitution  in  depriving  tbe  univei-eity  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  landed  endowment,  including  700,lHX)  acres  which 
it  then  owned  under  existing  laws,  and  1,500,000  acres  which  would 
accrue  to  it  from  the  tenth  sections  of  the  railroad  surveys.  This  could 
neither  be  done,  he  held,  by  the  constitution  nor  laws  of  a  Slat«;  yet 
here  was  thii  university,  a  legal  entity,  created  by  tbe  act  of  1858, 
endowed  with  capacity  to  receive  grants,  deprived  without  proc^as  of 
law  of  a  vast  endowment,  without  a  question  being  raised  and  withoat 
exciting  a  murmur  of  complaint.  "  Tbe  reason  of  this  snbmissioi 
he  declared,  "is  manifest;  the  victims  were  children,  and  their  oi 
guardian  was  the  State,  which  perpetrated  tbe  wrong." 

ONLY   ONE   MILLION   ACRES   GRANTED. 

Despite  all  the  earnest  pleadings  in  behalf  of  tbe  university  tbe  iA 
to  appropriate  2,IH)0,000  acres  to  tbe  university  did  not  pass;  bu| 
subsequently,  in  1883,  the  eighteenth  legislature  granted  1,000,000  acrai 
each  to  the  free  schools  and  the  university.  The  bill  passed  the  senate 
after  a  gallant  tight  for  it  led  by  Senator  Terrell,  and  went  to  the  bouaei 
Here  the  real  opposition  was  developed,  as  stated  in  the  Houstoi 
Post:  I 

The  anti-onivereity  men  began  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  bill.  Just  at  this 
critical  moment  IIuii.  .1.  E.  Hill,  of  Polk  County,  aiaie  to  the  reecne,  and  liy  an 
adroit  movement  saved  the  meaaure  by  an  amendment  providing  (or  a  donation  of  a 
like  numlwr  of  a*Te§  for  the  common-Bchool  fund.  Thia  captured  the  opposition, 
because  to  vote  now  against  the  bill  waa  to  vote  against  a  free-ecbool  appropriation. 
Thia  ruse  was  successful,  the  oppoKitian  nielted  awsy  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bill  to 
pass,  and  at  least  partiitl  restitution  to  the  university  woe  accompliahe^l. 

In  connection  with  the  strange  opposition  to  the  university  refen 
to  by  Judge  Terrell,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  would  Tesla  have  s 
ceeded  with  but  a  cotnmon  school  or  ordinary  college  educatioi 
and  as  to  those  with  little  or  no  education  who  sucx-eed  by  dint  4 
superior  genius,  how  much  more  successful  they  might  be  with  1 
added  benefits  of  university  instruction!  As  Col.  Maunset  White,:! 
distinguished  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  father  of  Judge  White,  of  1 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  observed  of  Louisiana  in  a  lett 
to  De  Bow's  Review,  in  18i7,  arguing  in  favor  of  a  university,  so  of" 
Texas: 

The  Burprise  should  not  be  that  the  State  bae  produced  of  her  own  growth  bo  few  men 
of  commanding  abilities  and  information,  but  that  she  has  produced  any  at  all.     Of 
i,  those  iiurserieaot  early  youth,  where  character  lor  life  is  formed,  and 
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well  formedf  when  efficiently  organized,  no  one  can  have  a  higher  efltimate.  Bot  what, 
after  all,  are  coininon  schools,  if  the  system  of  edacation  most  be  arrested  there?  Is  it 
not  cruelty  to  implant  a  love  of  knowledge  and  deny  its  consummation?  The  mere 
elementary  provisions  of  such  schools  are  not  sufficient  to  (]ualify  men  for  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  There  is  that  which  they  can  never  give — the  power  which  influences 
the  councils  of  a  people,  which  directs  and  executes  high  national  movement£>,  which 
extends  the  domain  of  letters  and  science  and  is  felt  in  the  destinies  of  a  countrv  and 

m 

age.     (Cited  in  Fay's  History  of  Education  in  Louisiana. ) 


Other  prominent  men  Ixisides  Governor  Roberts  and  Judge  Terrell 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  starting  the  university. 
Among  them  Lieut.  Gov.  L.  J.  Story,  who  in  his  address  as  president 
of  the  senate,  spoke  out  in  the  following  hopeful  terms: 

What  Texan's  heart  <ioe8  not  throb  with  delij^ht  as  he  contemplates  the  prospect 
before  us,  and,  as  1  believe,  in  the  near  future,  for  the  erei*tion  of  a  first-class  State 
univerBity?  Already  the  princely  fund  provi<led  by  our  patriot  fathers  for  this 
purpose  is  believe<i  to  have  reached  the  value  of  $2,500,000,  and  the  demand  is  coming 
ap  from  every  quarter  that  the  legislature  stiall  declare  that  it  is  now  '*  practicable,'' 
and  that  it  shall  procee<i  to  '*  establish,  organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
support,  and  direction  of  a  university  of  the  first  cla£is,  to  be  Htyle<l  the  University  of 
Texas.'*  Let  theg<KKi  work  l)egin  at  onct»  and  1h?  presscnl  to  an  early  completion, 
and,  as  soon  as  |x)esible,  save  to  Texas  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  con- 
tribute<l  by  her  people  to  build  up  and  supi)ort  institutions  of  learning  in  other  States 
where  they  send  their  children  to  be  etiucated.  And  Ijetter  still,  let  the  heroic  deeds 
of  our  (Mitriot  fathers  be  studiini  t>y  the  youthn  of  Texas  in  our  own  institutions,  and 
from  the  proud  dome  of  our  university,  at^  it  towers  al)ove  the  hilltops  of  the  capital 
city,  let  them  map  out  for  themselves  the  pathway  to  fame  and  to  fortune. 

OTHER   ENDOWMENT   PROPOSITIONS. 

The  following  propositions,  besides  the  one  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernor Kolwrts,  and  so  strenuously  championed  by  Judge  Tern»ll,  were 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  legislature,  most  of  them  showing  a 
liberal  spirit  to  the  university:  By  Senator  Lane  and  Senator  Stubbs, 
each,  '*A  bill  to  adjust  and  pay  the  State's  indebtedness  to  the  univer- 
sit}';''  hy  the  Stiite  Tea<*hers'  Association,  memorial  and  dnift  of  a 
bill  to  organize  the  university,  providing,  among  its  features,  for 
electing  a  university  president,  and  that  no  university  funds  lie  used 
for  erecting  dormitories,  professors'  houses,  or  mess  halls;  by  Senator 
Buchanan,  '*An  act  to  establish  the  State  University;"  by  Representa- 
tive Ilutcheson,  for  the  committee  on  education,  '*An  act  to  establish 
the  University  of  Texas,  being  a  bill  to  set  ai)art  alternate  sections  of 
land  surveyed  in  the  State,  by  and  for  railroads  and  other  works 
of  internal  improvements,  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  State  University 
and  other  school  purposes;''  by  Senator  Stubl>s,  bill  to  appropriate 
2,0(X>,(KX)  acres,  and  by  Senator  Swain,  bill  to  appropriate  3,(J(X),<)00 
acres  to  the  university;  by  Senator  I>ayis,  an  act  relative  to  the  sale 
and  investment  of  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  with  amendment  by 
Senator  Ross,  '*to  strike  out  all  in  the  bill  applying  any  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  land  to  the  university  funds,  or  diverting^the 
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same  from  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;^'  by  Senator  DaBoan,  biD 
to  appn>priate  1,0U0«<K)0  acres  of  land,  to  be  divided  equally  for  tlie 
univt-rsity  and  free  Hi*booIs;  by  Senator  Brown,  bill  pnmdim^  for  tlie 
leaKini^  of  tlic  university  lands;  by  Representative  Todd,  bill  to  appro- 
priate 2,5U(MKX)  acres  of  land  to  endow  the  University  of  Tans;  siid 
by  Iteprosentative  Hutcheson,  an  act  to  recognize  the  validity  of,  and 
pay  the  interest  on,  the  debts  due  by  the  State  to  the  conunon  adiool 
and  university  funds* 

PECULIAR  RFFECTS  OF  THR  OROANIG  LAW. 

Anioni^  the  features  of  the  existing  organic  law  (the  conatitation  of 
187H)  on  the  subjec*t  of  ^' education,^  more  or  less  affecting  the  uni- 
versity, section  48  of  Article  III  provides  for  ^'  taxation  and  other 
publi«*  burdens  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  coU^ea  and 
universities  established  by  the  State;  and  section  7,  Article  VIII^ 
that  *'  the  le^pslature  shall  not  have  power  to  borrow  or  in  any  manner 
divert  from  its  purpose  any  special  fund  ^  (such  as  that  of  the 
university) —a  provision,  by  the  way,  which  as  already  seen  has  been 
several  timt^s  disregarded  by  the  l^islature  diverting  and  in  aome 
instantvs  not  restoring  university  funds.  It  was  thia  oonatitulion, 
resuUiii^r  fi-oni  *' reconstruction,^  which  fixed  the  title  and  purpoaea 
of  the  university,  providing  (section  10,  Article  YII)  that — *'The 
legishiture  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish,  organiae,  and  pro- 
vide  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  direction  of  a  university  of 
the  tir**t  rla.vn.  to  lie  IcNtited  hy  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
>tyl<Mi  'Thr  Tiiiversity  of  Texas/  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
iiw\  tilt*  art>  and  s4*i<*n(M*>,  inrliuling  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
<le|)arti:it  lit."  Further  provi'^ion'".  of  the  third  article  of  the  i*onsti- 
tutioii  plating'  to  the  univrr^ity  an'  cited  in  the  chapter  on  the  sub- 
j<Mt  of  *  tilt'  fr«M>  Hrh<N)U  ami  iiiiiverMty  education.^  As  will  \te  seen 
l>y  n'fiit-iir«>  to  thrill  th(*  provisions  affec*ting  the  university  are 
|HM  uliar.  Fir^t,  a-^  a  p»iirral  or  jfovernin^  rule,  it  is  in  effect  provided 
that  ta\r^  may  )h*  l«>vii'«i  or  hiinli'n-  im|M>sed  upon  the  people  for 
^iip|>ort  of  till*  univ«*rNity.  Thi-*  rlrarly  includes  buildmgs,  as  such 
iii^titiitiiiii^  i-aii  not  Ih*  «*iip|M>ii«'<i  without  them.  But  section  14  of 
Aith'l*'  VII.  *a\  ^: 

No  *.i\  -:..!  !-  !f\i«'«l.  aiwl  in*  iiifirn*)  ap|*n>priati*<l  (lut  of  the  fri*nfra)  revenoe, 
*     *     *     :  r  'f.<   iM.ilili*ttini'nt  iii)«l  initi>>ii  <>(  thr  )itiililiii|{ii  nf  the  I'niveraity  ol 

>«»tfiat  wliilf  MM-tioii  4**  of  Arthlf  III  pnividrn  for  taxation  (say  a 
iitii\«  i^it\  tax  I  aii«l  tMinlfii**  (appri»priations  f<ir  instamv)  for  supixirt 
of  till-  uii:\'t«it\.  vihtrh  '«iip|M>it  woithl  iiicluth*  buildings,  S4vt ion  14 
of  Arti'li-  VII  |ir«»\  i<i(*.H  that  no  tax  >«hull  U*  levied  and  no  money 
appp'pri:it* 'i  ittit  of  the  ^f'n«*Ril  ivv«Mine  for  university'  buildings — 
lll«■allill^^  «o  far  a^  the  tax  iL<M>lf  i?»  roiu-eriHHl,  that  no  tax  ^liall   be 
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levied  to  come  out  of  the  general  revenue;  that  is  to  say,  no  division  of 
the  tax  shall  be  made  by  fixing  or  using  any  percentage  of  it  for  uni- 
versity buildings,  as  for  instance  would  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
there  shall  be  a  general  revenue  tax  of  31  per  cent,  of  which  1  per 
cent  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  university,  which  would 
include  buildings  as  a  necessity  for  its  support.  It  can  not  mean  to 
inhibit  such  support  of  the  university  from  any  source,  as  that  would 
be  out  of  all  reason,  besides  conflicting  with  the  more  general  and 
governing  provisions  of  section  48  of  Article  III,  to  which  section  14 
of  Article  VII  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  to  prevent  use  of 
the  general  revenue  for  such  buildings.  No  matter  how  the  school 
fund  may  be  specifically  constituted  by  the  provisions  of  Article  VII, 
the  more  general  and  governing  rule  of  section  48  of  Article  III 
makes  its  application  general  for  all  school  purposes — that  is,  for  the 
support  of  all  public  schools,  including  colleges  and  universities,  and  in- 
deed any  public  sc*hool  established  by  the  State,  or  which  the  State  may 
wish  to  establish.  Further,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  special  or 
partial  provision  hap{)ens  to  l>e  made  as  to  the  university,  as  well  as  for 
the  as3*lums  and  the  schools  themselves,  in  Article  VII,  they  are  thereby 
deprived  of  further  State  aid,  or  the  benefit  of  the  general  and  govern- 
ing provisions  of  Article  III,  nor  are  they,  as  the  legislature  continues 
to  make  such  appropriations  for  them  in  land  and  money  as  may  be 
necessary  or  it  deems  proper.  A  university  tax,  whether  imposed 
upon  the  general  revenue  or  the  sc'hool  fund,  or  both,  or  fixed  inde- 
pendently of  either,  is  clearly  admissible  under  section  48,  and  may  be 
imposed  and  collected  separately  as  a  special  university  tax,  just  as  the 
revenue  tax  and  the  school  tax  are  imposed  and  collected  for  their 
special  purposes.  And  while  any  want  of  the  university  (except  build- 
ings) can  be  provided  for  by  appropriations  from  general  revenue,  it  is 
clear  that  all  its  wants  can,  if  the  legislature  is  so  disposed,  l)e  consti- 
tutionally supplied  by  appropriations  from  the  school  fund,  or  hj'  a 
special  university  tax,  as  a  ix»rcentage  of  either  the  revenue  tax  or 
the  s<*hool  tax,  or  lx>th,  or  independently  as  a  jicw  tax  provision,  as 
Article  III  makes  the  power  to  establish  such  tax  a  general  provision. 
As  the  university  grows  and  new  buildings  are  needed  and  can  not  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  revenue,  the  legislature  can  and  has 
allowed  available  funds  of  the  university  to  l>e  used  for  buildings  by 
covering  the  amounts  usc'd  Imck  to  the  university  from  the  Staters 
general  revenue.  But  such  a^*tion  seems  strained  and  circumlocutory^ 
and  certainly  unnecessary,  sint^e  the  university  is  a  prominent  though 
not  the  main  fai*tor  of  the  State's  public-school  system  -  in  fact  a  com- 
plete public  school  like  any  other  established  by  the  State,  clearly  desig- 
nated as  such  in  the  terms  ''the  public  schools,  in  which  shall  be 
included  colleges  and  universities  established  by  the  State,''  and 
entitled  in  common  with  them  to  the  benefits  of  thesc*hool  fund,  whether 
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for  buildings  or  any  other  purpoBe  neceBsary  for  its  support  The 
expression  in  the  conHtitution  that  **the  avaikble  school  fand  shaD 
be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  acoordinff  to  their  scfaolastie 
population '"  could  only  have  been  intended  to  fix  the  ratio  for  dis- 
tribution, and  to  mean  simply  that  whatever  amount  of  the  fand 
the  lej^'islature  may  leave  for  them  after  makinip  other  approprui- 
tionH  from  the  fund  shall  be  so  dbtributed — ^that  is,  to  the  oountiea, 
and  not  that  the  university,  tlie  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
the  Nonnals,  and  any  other  public  school  the  State  may  estaUiah 
shall  Ih?  excluded  entirely  from  support  from  that  fund.  This  would 
be  counU'f  to  the  right  of  State  sovereignty,  as  it  would  estop  the 
Statt'  from  supporting  other  educational  institutions  from  that  source, 
no  matter  how  ample  the  fund  or  great  the  necessities  of  such 
institutions.  No  State  would  so  stultify  its  sovereignty  of  action 
or  right  to  support  its  institutions  in  an}*  way  ciroumstanoes  might 
n*nd<T  advisable.  After  all,  it  were  better  perimps  to  discard  mere 
alMtruse  technicalities  of  construction  in  such  matters  and  let  the 
ooll4>gi\  the  free  schools,  and  the  university  all  have  the  benefit  of 
appropriations  from  general  revenue  when  it  has  the  funds  to  afford 
them.  Their  special  endowments  should  not  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  any 
aid  it  may  Ym  desirable  for  the  State  to  extend  to  them  in  landh,  money, 
or  InhkIh.  And  this  more  especially  for  the  reason  that  one  genera- 
tion is  not  ex{)oct4Hl  to'  legislate  for  all  future  generations,  and 
(*Vfn  orpmic  laws  luivo  to  \h*  changed  or  liberally  construed  to  moi*i 
new  «oii(litioii>.  Tlu*  ri^^iit  of  the  legislature  to  grant  appropriations 
to  the  univrr>ity  from  tht>  ^enrral  fund,  which  remained  dormant  or 
puri)o<Mly  ili«*rr«riir(lf(l  till  n^coiit  years,  has  been  ably  demonstrat4*d 
ill  puMi^hni  ar^riinicnts  )»y  (lovernor  Roberts,  General  Maxey,  and 
rn»fr'..M»r  i  ioiiM. 

LKtil.HlJkTIVK   ACTIOX. 

Ill  tfif  twnitii-th  l(*;ri>lature,  although  the  State  had  ncarl}' a  million 
(inlliir-  of  iiiiltiuiiitv  fiiiiiU  rrturmnl  liv  the  FtKloral  Government  at  its 
(li^lHisil.  :ill  timt  thi*  lr^i>laturo  would  do  for  the  university  was  to 
lump  till*  ihiitn^.  to  »voidm'knowl(*tlgings{x»i*itit*  indebtedness  for  any  of 
tht  III.  Hill  :illow  tin'  univor>itv  hut  ^M,iNH>of  the  indemnity  funds  and 
makr  it  :i  "  louii  of  3i^li'.'»jMNi  to  Im'  in  full  settlement  of  all  dcmand<<  of 
tli«'  iiiiiv.  i-ity  :i;r:iin-t  tht*  Siatr,"  which  was  certainly  an  ingenious  und 
CMiiMniiht  miMlr  of  di^|Ni*»iii;;  of  t  hi*  vexetl  question  in  a  legislative  way 
li\  -*u^^tittltinxr  li  l<»iin  f«»r  th«' indrbi illness.  Still,  as  one  legislature 
i^  ijMt  Uiunl  t»y  th*'  fnaitnifiits  of  another,  however  sjHvious,  the 
«'l:iiiii-.  LiticMmtin^  to  M*v«*ral  hnndn*d  thousand  dollars,  may  soniiMtay 
U>  :ill<>\\*  1.  ttioiii'li  it  \r*  not  likeiv  that  surh  will  ever  lie  the  giMsl  for- 
tiiiit-  t»f  thf  iiniv«*rsity.  In  noticing  theM>  old  elaims  the  San  Antonio 
K\i»r**<«^  tliuo  argued  the  qui^stion  as  to  some  (»f  them: 

.\ti.<  i^k'  thi-  it«*m#  iif  thf  uiu%'ennty  cUunu  is  (Hir  fur  M>.000of  aniTemty  fiin«U. 
« titi  h.  A<i  <L"Vt  n  Ity  the  o»ui|iCnillrr*p  Ujoka,  wtm  tranpfenvd  Ut  State  rvveniu*  attttiint 
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for  buildinf^M  or  any  otiiei-  purpose  necessary  for  its  support.  The 
expression  in  the  constitution  that  ^'tho  available  school  fund  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  accordinjf  to  their  scholastic 
population"  could  only  have  been  intended  to  fix  the  i"atio  for  dis- 
tribution, and  to  mean  simply  that  whatever  amount  of  the  fund 
the  legislature  may  leave  for  them  after  making  other  appropria- 
tions from  the  fund  shall  be  so  distributed — that  is,  to  the  counties, 
and  not  that  the  university,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
the  Normals,  and  any  other  public  school  the  State  may  establish 
shall  be  excluded  entirely  from  support  from  that  fund.  This  would 
be  counter  to  the  right  of  State  sovereignty,  as  it  would  estop  the 
State  from  supporting  other  educational  institutions  from  that  source, 
no  matter  how  ample  the  fund  or  great  the  necessitieii  of  such 
institutions.  No  State  would  so  stultify  its  sovereignty  of  action 
or  right  to  support  its  institutions  in  any  way  circumstances  might 
render  advisable.  After  all,  it  were  better  perliai)s  to  discard  mere 
abstruse  technicalities  of  construction  in  such  matters  and  let  the 
college,  the  free  schools,  and  the  university  all  have  the  benefit  of 
appropriations  from  general  revenue  when  it  has  the  funds  to  afford 
them.  Their  special  endowments  should  not  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  any 
aid  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  State  to  extend  to  them  in  lands,  money, 
or  bonds.  And  this  more  especially  for  the  reason  that  one  genera- 
tion is  not  expected  to'  legislate  for  all  future  generations,  and 
even  organic  laws  have  to  be  changed  or  liberally  construed  to  meet 
new  conditions.  The  right  of  the  legislature  to  grant  appropriations 
to  the  university  from  the  general  fund,  which  remained  dormant  or 
purposely  disregarded  till  recent  years,  hoa  been  ably  demonstrated 
in  published  arguments  by  Governor  Roberts,  General  Maxey,  and 
Professor  Gould. 

LEGISLATIVE   ACTION. 

In  the  twentieth  legislature,  although  the  State  had  nearly  a  million 
dollars  of  indemnity  funds  returned  by  the  Federal  Government  at  its 
disposal,  all  that  the  legislature  would  do  for  the  university  was  to 
lump  the  claims,  to  avoid  acknowledging  specific  indebtedness  for  any  of 
them,  and  allow  the  university  but  ^0,000  of  the  indemnity  funds  and 
make  it  a  "loan  of  $125,000  to  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  demands  of 
the  university  against  the  State,"  which  was  cei-tainly  an  ingenious  and 
convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  the  vexed  question  in  a  legislative  way 
by  suhstituting  a  loan  for  the  indebtedness.  Still,  as  one  legislature 
is  not  bound  by  the  enactments  of  another,  however  specious,  the 
claims,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  may  some  day 
be  allowed,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  such  will  ever  be  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  university.  In  noticing  these  old  claims  the  San  Antonio 
Express  thus  argued  the  question  as  to  some  of  them: 

Among  the  items  of  the  imiverBity  claima  is  one  for  J40,000  of  univeraity  funds, 
wliiotijasahown  by  the  comptroller's  books,  was  transferred  to  State  revennew 
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May  30,  1863,  with  this  note  of  entry:  "This  amount  is  transferre<i  by  order  of  the 
(comptroller."  As  far  as  known,  there  was  no  other  authority  for  the  transfer,  and 
for  this  reason  some  members  of  the  legislature  contend  that  the  money  should  not 
be  refunded  to  the  university,  and  the  pending  billin  the  legislature,  while  allowing 
$25,500  of  the  $40,000,  disallows  any  interest,  which,  as  the  claim  happens  to  be  an 
old  one,  amounts  to  $74,800.  The  reason  aHsigm^tl  for  nnlucing  the  principal  is  that 
<mly  $25,500  is  actually  shown  to  have  W^m  uneti  by  the  State;  but  an  the  whole 
amount,  $40,000,  was  transferred  to  the  State*  fund,  it  is  very  properly  claime<l  that 
the  State  is  responsible  to  the  university  to  the  full  amount,  no  matter  what  us(»  the 
State  made  of  the  mtmey  or  any  part  of  it,  as  the  transfer  was  the  act  of  the  comp- 
troller, whose  acts  are  constructively  the  ac*ts  of  the  State.  The  law  as  to  tht^  act  of 
an  agent  exceeding  his  authority  not  binding  the  principal  does  not  apply,  for  the 
comptroller  is  something  more  tluui  a  mere  agent,  lie  is  part  and  i>an«l  of  the  State 
governmental  entity,  a  Imnded  othi^r  of  the  government,  whose  ac*ts  and  lM>nd  bind 
him  for  the  State*s  protetrtion  and  its  faithful  guanlianship  of  such  interests,  espe- 
cially ti<luciary  trusts,  as  the  State  must  prottH't  for  the  public  l)enefit.  I  lis  a(*ts  in  the 
range  of  his  do|)artment  are  as  binding  as  the  acts  of  the  governor  or  the  legislature. 
lie  can  not  excee<l  his  authority  within  the  i»ale  of  his  official  duties  without  morally 
as  well  as  U»gally  binding  the  State  to  pn)tect  the  interests  confide<i  to  its  cjin»,  par- 
ticularly such  interests  as  the  univerHity  fund,  for  which  the  State  is  tnistee.  How, 
then,  ctLU  the  State  claim  that  under  the  tu't  of  its  own  offici*r  it  is  not  nM^ponsible  to 
the  university  for  the  whole  amount,  $40,000?  .\s  for,  not  allowing  interest  on  the 
entire  sum  on  the  ground  tliat  there  hapi)ene<i  to  l)e  no  interest  expresse<l  in  the 
ex  iiartt*  transaction  when  the  State  of  its  own  moticm  took  the  money  without  the 
conw^nt  of  any  representative  for  the  university,  such  a  |M)sition  is  a  mere  subterfuge 
for  not  doing  justice  to  the  university.  I^egislators  taking  such  a  position  may  argue 
ever  so  plausibly  aliout  there  U^ing  no  law  or  preceilent  for  the  State  to  allow  interest 
on  open  accounts  or  onlinary  claims  against  the  State,  but  they  can  show  none  for 
rt*fusing  interest  cm  lK)rn»wtHl  tn#t  fun<ls,  a**  in  this  case.  Ik»sides,  interest,  which  is 
the  ret^ognized  earnest  or  legal  sanction  and  |H*nalty  for  the  use  of  money,  is  natu- 
rally implie<l  unless  it  is  exprensly  stipulatcnl  that  none  is  to  Ik*  allowed. 

It  may  \fo  added  that  Stiite  sovereijjiity  as  to  noii|>ayment  of  inter- 
est should  not  l)0  pleaded  by  a  ^reat  State  in  bar  of  justice  to  a  State 
institution,  and  possibly  would  not  have  In^en  but  for  the  enormity  of 
the  interest  eompartnl  with  the  princiimU  on  account  of  the  lonj^  jxiriod 
of  itH  ai*cumuIation.  Still  it  remains,  as  expre.ssed  by  the  re<(enb<,  that 
the  legislature  has  a.^^sumed  todisi*har|^e  an  obligation  to  tlie  university 
of  several  hundreil  thoiLsand  dollars  by  ''a  loan  of  JJ^125JKX);"  and  this, 
H»  they  might  have  addini,  with  a  treiLsury  overflowing  witli  funds 
independent  of  the  $1,<K)0,(KM)  indemnity  money.  Tin*  regents,  in 
further  alluding  to  the  claims  in  their  apiH^al  to  the  governor  and 
legislature,  state<l: 

The  facts,  as pn.tiente<l  in  statements  of  the(^)mptr<iller,  an*  plain  and  indisputable. 
T*nivervity  lands  were  Nild  during  a  certain  period,  by  authority  of  the  k^gislatnre, 
for  Omfedenite  money.  For  these  lands  there  was  rettMve^l  in  this  money  $114,801, 
which  was  pUuvtl  to  the  credit  of  the  university  fund.  Of  this  amount  $40,000  was 
transferred  by  the  comptroller  to  the  Ki^neral  revenue,  and  usinI,  liuubtless,  in  defray- 
ing the  onlinary  expenses  of  the  State  g«>veniment;  $74,804  was  turned  over  to  the 
Confederate  States  depositor}',  to  U>  funde<l  umler  the  laws  of  the  Confe<lerate  States' 
go\*emment  in  lionds  for  the  benefit  of  the  university.  None  of  this  money  ($1 14,804 ) 
paid  for  tlie  university  lands  hy  authority  of  the  State  legislature  has  Ut'n  rt*stored 
to  the  univermty  fund.    The  only  (|uestifm  is  wheth«fr  the  Stati*  is  under  obligaticm  to 
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return  it.  The  regenta  are  of  the  opinion  expnmdd  by  the  oompUflr  of 
Digwt :  ' '  Sach  payments  (Confederate  money  for  onlvenity  laoda)  may  opania  as  die- 
charge  U}  the  fieUora,  but  it  would  aeem  to  leave  a  Jnat  daim  on  the  Blala  in  fiavor  of 
the  ediu:ation  (univernty)  fond." 

It  may  not  >>e  out  of  place  to  state  that  in  reoogniaing  thia  daim  of  Ilia  unlveiw 
nty,  which  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  coarta,  the  legialatnre  will  but  loUovr  In  the 
stepH  of  the  <  General  Government  in  allowing  to  l%zaa  an  indemnity  fond  which  the 
State  had  no  power  to  enforce  or  ability  to  collect  What  Ooogreaa  liaa  Joal  dono 
the  8taU»  I«y(if«lature  can  certainly  do,  especially  aa  in  doing  thia  the  li^giahtani  will 
not  be  paying  money  to  an  oatsider,  bat  will  rimply  be  repaying  to  one 
money  borrowed  from  that  department  to  pay  ezpenaea  of  another 
refunding  securities  received  by  order  of  one  department  in  trust  for 
ment,  which  w*<*urities  have  since  become  worthlesa.  It  may  be  proper  lo  i 
that  this  claifn  for  money  paid  in  Confederate  notea  for  nnivenity  landa 
filed  sooner  iMHAuse  the  facts  were  not  until  recently  sufficiently  known  lo ; 
formal  presentation  of  the  matter. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Robh,  General  Maxey  urged  thmt  the  ^'  ani- 
ventity  would  never  have  greater  need  of  the  funda  due  it  from  the 
State  or  the  State  bo  in  lietter  condition  to  settle.^  He  knew  of  ^*  no 
principle  save  force  that  would  enable  a  State,  acting  aa  tmateOi 

withholding  these  funds^** 

DISAPPOINTMENT  AND  RKVKLATIOK. 

• 

(rovernor  Itoss  having  Huggeeted  that  the  indemnltj  money  be  placed 
for  distrilmtion  from  the  general  revenue,  the  ri|^t  of  the  leiriahitare 
to  ^rnint  tippropriations  from  that  80urce^or  certain  nnivenltjr  pur- 
{N»sr>  u  ti^rht  which  had  lHH*n  clearly  demonstnted  in  argumentii  by 
(iov(  rnor  Kuhrrts.  Jud|re  (lould*  and  General  Mazey— was  very  prop- 
erly invnkril.  in  m>v  the  indemnity  went  to  general  revenue  account 
in^trutl  of  iN'in;:  (li>triliute(l  l>y  (iinH*t  appropriation  of  the  money* 
Thi*  p»\  finor^  Mi^^estioii  however  prevailed,  and  the  university, aH  has 
Ummi  <«h<i\vn.  t^^dt  l>iit  i4njNNi.  The  legislature  however  waa  gnk'ioua 
einmtrh  to  '*  IiKin  thr  iiiiiver>itv  SIi'.'k^nn)'' of  the  funds,  but  mainly  for 
thr  iNiiftit  of  thi'  iiie«liiul  tlejitirtiiKMit  at  (lalvestAHi.  The  other  State 
iii**tittitioii^  :ill  f:in*«l  inurh  l>i'tter  fn»ui  the  indemnity  funds  than  did 
th«»  iini\«  r^i!\ . 

l^tfoii*  till*  iinivtTNity  tiimlly  p>t  int4>  operation  for  the  admimion 
of  -tmltiM-,  (fi»v«Tnor  Ireliin<l,  Kep*nt  lladru.  State  Senator  Pfouffer, 
liuil  otlit  r  pioinineiit  >ri*iitleiiirii  op|Ni^*(l  its  o|)enin>;  as  prenuture, 
>oiiHMf  (h.iii  nithiT  fjivoriiij:  tin*  phiii  of  *'distrirt  collej^i's  aa  feed- 
er^,'* ;iln;i'l>  rrfiTntl  t**,  f<»r  pn*|Niriii^  and  furnishing  students  ready 
for  it.  till  tlir  fi'-oune'*  of  the  uriiver<<ity  justitied  its  o|>ening  on  a 
inori-  I  I:i!M.r:it«*  •^•ule,  rtminiensiinite  with  the  si'ojm*  <if  sueh  insti- 
tutifiii-  ill  •'tlM-r  Stat«'«».  The  rejjents  and  other  friends  of  tlie  uni- 
\«'r-it\,  hoWfViT,  iiK'hidin^  Ex-<iovernor  ItolN*rts,  who  while  in 
til**  «'\i»«  iiti\«*  chiiir  hail  in?tist4Ml  on  inakiiig  a  U^innin^r  and  truat- 
\ui:  to  till'  I  tnint***'^  uf  puhlie  fav«ir  for  building  up  the  univernity. 
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were  not  at  all  inipresiied  with  the  idea  of  there  being  any  advantage 
in  further  delay,  particularly  as  the  legislature,  in  addition  to  appro- 
priations to  the  colored  normal  school,  and  other  diversions  of  the 
university  fund,  persisted  in  largely  applying  the  university  money 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  so  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  any  great  ac*cumulations  of  university  resources  with  which 
to  put  the  {mrent  institution  or  main  establishment  at  Austin  into 
operation.  So  the  regents  decided  to  make  a  beginning.  At  their 
first  meeting  held  at  Austin  Noveml)er  If),  1H81,  State  Comptroller 
Brown  ha<l  reported  that  there  would  l)e  in  the  treasury  January  1, 1883, 
l)elonging  to  the  university  only  $37,024  in  cHsh  and  $134,472  in  State 
l)onds,  substituted  for  Unite<l  States  l)onds  used  bv  the  State.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  weak  exhibit  for  inaugurating  a  '^first-class  univer- 
sity/' as  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  esix^rially  as  the  lionds  were 
those*  which  had  been  declared  to  Iw  of  doubtful  validity,  and  might  be 
ultimately  repudiate<l.  But  fortunately  at  this  juncture  there  was  a 
most  opiK)rtune  revelation  as  to  university  finances,  which  encouraged 
its  friends,  and  for  the  time  lieing  seemed  to  check  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  (iovernor  Ireland,  during  whose  administration  the  institu- 
tion was  finally  oi)ened  in  the  fall  of  1H83,  by  temporary  use  of  rooms 
in  the  State  capitol,  pending  completion  of  the  main  university  build- 
ings. This  revelation  was  like  opening  a  mine  of  hidden  resources, 
disclosing  some  $87,(KK),  which  a  ruling  of  Comptroller  Brown  had 
locked  in  the  treasury  as  jiart  of  the  p<»rmanent  university  fund,  but 
by  counter  ruling  of  his  successor,  Comptroller  Swain,  was  transferred 
to  the  available  fund  of  the  university,  and  thus  made  subject  to  use 
for  its  imnHHiiate  necessities.  And  so  it  happened,  that  what  was 
presumably  a  conscientious  ruling  by  Comptroller  Brown,  as  ho  was 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  university,  had  indirectly  jwrhaps  l)een 
of  great  service  to  the  institution,  as  but  for  his  action,  had  the 
money  l>een  credited  to  the  available  university  fund,  it  might  all 
have  l^een  appropriate<l  by  the  legislature  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  and  jiartly  even  to  the  colored  normal 
school  at  Hempstead,  or  expended  by  the  State  in  some  sort  of 
legislatively  ^'justified  diversion  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  one  pur- 
pose but  changed  by  legislative  enactment  to  another,*'  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  as  a  basis  for  the  counter  ruling  of  Brown's  successor. 
Further  than  this«  C/omptroller  Brown  had  persistently  refused  to 
consider  the  normal  sc*hool  as  in  any  sense  a  branch  of  tlie  university, 
as  had  been  claimed  for  it  by  the  legislature  from  the  fa<*t  of  its  lieing 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  branch,  and 
would  not  audit  the  accounts  to  be  paid  out  for  it  from  spec*ific  appro- 
priatioDii  of  the  university  fund  on  the  ground  that  such  grants  were 
unconstitutional.  The  Swain  ruling,  however,  was  the  great  fortunate 
desideratum  for  the  university,  as  without  it  the  money  would  have 
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remained  out  of  control  of  the  aniversity  regents,  and  for  tfaii 
the  revelation  of  it  wan  not  only  a  great  aurpriae  but  a  aouroe  of 
re]oi(*in]i|f  to  the  frienda  of  the  institution.  Governor  Ireland 
in^ly  yielded  his  opposition  to  the  immediate  opening  of  the  imi- 
versity  and  nubsequently  recommended  that  ta2,^M  wUeh  had  bean 
given  to  the  colored  normal,  the  Prairie  View  school,  be  reatored  to 
the  univcrsit}'  fund.  This  was  done,  with  the  exception  of  interest^ 
whi(*h  the  State  never  allows  unless  specially  so  provided  for  by  law,  and 
not  always  then,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  history  of  the  university. 
The  rcHuU8«  either  way  of  the  comptrollers'  rulings,  show  the  gnat 
importance  of  conscientious  consideration  and  well-guarded  action  hj 
State  offii*ialM.  Comptroller  Swain  was  the  author  of  a  proposition 
while  in  the  State  senate  in  1882  to  appropriate  8,000,000  acres  of 
kind  to  endow  the  university,  which  would  have  been  but  a  fur  allow* 
aneo,  considered  either  as  a  matter  of  restitution  of  original  grants  to 
the  university  or  proper  provision  for  its  support  as  an  important 
State  institution. 

ACTION  OF  THE  TWKNTT -SIXTH   LBGULATUBB. 

The  whole  history  of  legishition  affecting  the  University  of  Texas, 
as  has  iN^en  seen,  presents  a  checkered  career  of  great  expectations 
and  deep-down  disappointments  in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  It  ^t  hut  a  modicum  when  it  was  so  reasonably  and 
fondly  hoiM'd  that  the  '*oId  indebtedness''  of  several  hundred  thou- 
ssiikI  ilollar^  due  it  hv  the  State  would  be  allowed  out  of  the  million 
dollar^  indemnity  money  refunded  to  Texas  by  the  General  Govern - 
mrnt  for  fmntiiT  <li'fenM»  for  which  the  State  had  used  univornity 
fiin«N.  A^  :iK<>  sliown,  its  original  endowment  was  reduced  by  the 
r(»n-titiition  of  l>7(»  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of 
hiiitU  wliirli  un«l(*r  the  ^^nint  would  long  ago  have  accrued  to  the  uni- 
vt'i'^ity:  a!i»l  ;ri*eat  opjKi>ition  was  eneountcred  in  the  legislature  to  a 
lirojM.-itiMii  t«»  allow  :f7r»jNH»  for  em-h  of  the  two  years  18JW  and  18KN> 
f«»r  in'«'.i,.«l  iiiii\(>r«^ity  huildinyr^. 

<)p)H).itiMn  to  the  I^T'iJnni  appropriations  was  based  mainly  on 
ci»ii«titutii>iial  objtH-tion-  ami  the  »**suniption  that  funds  in  the  troaM- 
urv  «li<l  II" it   warrant  tlie  appropriations,  though  there  were  several 

mllli iollar-  in  the  Stated  vaults  when  the  legislature  assembled* 

an<l  tipii-  af»*  --till  o»ii*»idenil»le  suq)lu«<  funds,  over  $U<KK>JXh\  in  the 
piiMii  i'..il*i<..  And  xWi^  rlinuiic  ohjection  to  university  appropria- 
tion- t!iat  th«'  fun^ls  art'  always  need«»d  for  other  purposes  suggests 
vir\  f«»ri  IM\  thi-  pri»prii-ly  of  the  State  e^^tahlishing  a  spoi-ial  univer- 
sity tax.  •*«•  that  tli«*  in>titution  <*an  alway.-  n*]y  u|Mm  funds  of  its  own« 
in«t«a<i  «if  unin^lin^r  with  other  (contending  interests  for  legislative 
••u**«Mr. 
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The  objection  raised  being  that  the  constitution  prohibits  appropri- 
ations from  the  general  revenue  for  university  buildings,  the  regents 
applied  for  the  money  from  that  fund,  from  which,  it  was  contended,  it 
could  be  constitutionally  granted  for  maintenance  of  the  univ^ersity,  as 
had  been  done  by  a  previous  legislature,  thus  leaving  existing  uni- 
versity funds  for  buildings;  but  certain  members  argued  that  this  was 
simply  dodging  the  constitution,  and  thus  indirectly  illegal.  As  usual, 
too,  the  old  anti-university  cry  was  revived  that  it  was  '^a  rich  man's 
and  not  a  poor  man^s  school."  Representative  Morrow  calculated  that 
the  money  would  meet  the  usual  per  capita  for  2(),(HK)  poor  children  in 
the  common  schools.  Representative  Neflf,  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, aptly  replied  to  this  that  if  a  coomion-Hchool  education  was 
the  extent  to  which  members  were  willing  for  tlie  State  to  go,  he 
was  a  better  friend  to  the  poor  school  urchin  than  they  were,  as 
ho  wanted  the  State  to  maintain  the  university  so  that  the  poor  boy 
could  have  the  same  fine  advantages  as  the  rich  man's  son — the 
l)enefits  of  a  university  education.  Mr.  Palmer,  another  university 
student,  after  detailing  his  hard  struggles  to  get  to  the  university, 
practically  illustrated  that  it  was  emphatically  a  poor  man's  school, 
as  but  for  it  he  could  never  have  acquired  a  university  educ^ation. 
Mr.  Kennedy  figured  it  out  that  the  legislature  already  had  in  view 
appropriations  for  other  institutions  and  proposed  enterprises  more 
important  than  the  university  that  would  exhaust  all  present  and  pros- 
pective funds  of  the  State  for  the  next  two  yeai*s,  and  for  that  reason, 
without  feeling  inimical  to  the  institution,  he  opposed  the  appropria- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mc Anally  cited  from  the  comptroller's 
re|K)rt  that  thei-e  was  ♦l,6<H),(XM)  of  genenil  revenue  in  the  treasury, 
and  contended  that  there  would  ire  an  ample  surplus  left  for  the  uni- 
versity appropriations.  Governor  Sayers,  he  said,  wanted  the  university 
to  have  the  appropriation.  There  were  seven  university  graduates 
meml)er8  of  the  house,  Messrs.  Neff,  Palmer,  Maxwell,  McKamy, 
C-aldwell,  Collins,  and  Goodlett,  all  of  whom  naturally  worked  for  the 
university  appropriations.  Representative  Wooten  made  a  most  elo- 
quent and,  it  was  hoix^d,  convincing  argument  to  show  not  only  the 
constitutionality  hut  propriet}'  and  necessity  of  the  projwsition,  but 
after  i*ontinued  discussion  for  several  sittings  of  the  house  it  was 
defeated  by  22  majority.  Amendment  to  make  the  amount  $40,000 
each  year  was  lost  by  5  majority,  and  finally  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Maxwell  was  adopted,  allowing  $^^5,<nk)  each  year.  This 
was  effected  by  the  close  vote  of  54  to  52.  Sul)sequentl}'  the  matter 
was  reconsidered,  but  the  house  refused  to  change  the  appropriation, 
thus  leaving  the  controversy  to  a  free  conference  committee.  The 
medical  department  at  Galveston  was  allowed  $35,500  for  each  of  the 
two  years.     Those  who  spoke  m  the  university's  behalf,  or  earnestly 
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worked  for  it,  were  RepresentativeB  Ttnrer,  Priiice»  MeAiMillj,  Ghun- 
bers,  Urub)38,  Neff,  Wooten,  Monroe,  Falmer,  WhelesB,  Mtxwell, 
McKamy,  Childs,  Grofpin,  Connoly,  Kittrell,  Staples,  CUdwell,  G61- 
linn,  Goodlett,  Thomas,  and  Little.  It  seems  that  opponentB  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  aniversity  whose  oonstitutional  scruples  were 
overcome  were  still,  many  of  them,  swayed  by  their  prejndioes  and 
economic  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  f^rant  It  is,  onfortoiiately, 
too  true  that  many  members  of  the  lefpislature  never  visit  the  uol* 
versity  ho  u^  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  character,  work,  and  needs  of 
su«'h  an  institution. 

What  the  logislaturc  of  1899  finally  did  was  to  allow  the  aniversity 
for  the  main  establishment  at  Austin  $10,000  for  each  of  the  two  years 
from  tlu*  Staters  general  revenue,  and  from  the  same  fund  985,500  for 
earh  year  for  the  medical  department  at  Galveston.  The  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan  was  allowed  $108,900  for  the  first  and 
$34),!MMj  for  the  second  year.  Provision  was  also  made  to  establish  a 
chair  of  entomology  at  the  college.  The  number  of  the  board  of  col* 
leg<*  directors  was  increased  from  five  to  eight  members. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  university,  the  lepislaturs,  in 
sonic  sense,  i^omplied  with  the  law  providing  for  a  board  of  visitors,  in 
aiMition  to  the  iKMrd  of  regents  for  the  university,  fay  appointing  a 
coiiitnittci*  to  visit  it,  the  appointees  being  Rosser  Thomas,  Jasper  Col- 
lins and  John  Wilkcy,  all  members  of  the  house  of  rspressntstives. 
The  hill  of  Itepresentative  (rrubbs  for  the  estahlisfamsBt  by  the  Slate 
ofuj^irrs  industrial  s<*hooI,  after  {lassing  the  houaSt  was  defeated  in 

tilt*  >cii:itc. 

Not  u  wnpl  \v:iH  said  in  the  legislature  during  the  session  about  a 
uiii\('t-«it\  tax:  l>ut  u^  a  tax  roinnii<<sion  was  created  it  may  lie  that 
InhIv  will  nMuniinciid  the  tixin^  of  a  siM'cial  tax  for  the  university. 

Aft4r  iIk'  appropriations  of  iM<K<mm)  for  each  of  the  two  years  for  the 
uiii\«'r>ity  fmni  the  ^ciu^nil  revenue  wore  ado|)tcd«  Representative 
IIend**r^(in  ^tat4Ml  to  the  Iioum>  that  he  intended  to  make  the  question 
of  till-  ri;:ht  of  th«*  l«*^n<<Iatun*  to  appropriate  general  revenue  for  that 
in>«titnti(iii  an  i**<<ue  U^foiv  the  people  in  the  next  State  canvass,  and 
K4*prt'^*Mitati\r  Monror  prtHuptly  re>|Hinded  that  he  would  meet  him 
on  thi*  ^ttinipiin  that  (pie.Ntion.  lie  \%oul<l  never  admit  that  such  appro- 
pr(»pnation>«  were  uneon*<ititutional  until  declariKl  to  Ik*  so  by  the 
Suppiiif  i  '<Mirt. 


Chapter  VII. 

UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION. 


So  far  it  has  been  shown  how  the  university  trust  has  been  neglected 
and  university  organization  retarded  by  legislation  too  often  respon- 
sive to  misdirected  public  sentiment;  it  remains  now  to  recite  how, 
despite  all  obstacles  encountered  and  consequent  retrogression,  the 
university  finally  got  into  operation,  not  under  the  act^  of  1858  and 
1806,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1876,  abridging, 
as  that  did,  the  originally  grand  endowment  of  the  university,  and 
more  definitely  under  the  final  university  act  of  March  30,  1881,  and 
subsequent  legislation  up  to  the  date  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
institution  by  temporary  use  of  rooms  for  recitations  and  lectures  in 
the  State  capitol  in  September,  1883,  till  the  main  building  at  Austin 
was  sufficiently  constructed  for  occupancy  January  1,  1S84. 

Realizing  fully  the  heavy  drain  of  funds  which  were  constantly 
diverted  from  the  State  to  educate  Texas  boys  and  girls  abroad,  and 
seeing  places  of  honor  and  emolument  for  teiK»hers  and  other  profes- 
sions preferably  awarded  to  3'oung  men  and  women  of  other  States  on 
account  of  their  superior  educational  qualifications,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  at  last  alive  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
weighing  existing  conditions  and  launching  the  university  upon  the 
open  sea  of  experiment  without  waiting  for  its  being  fully  manned 
and  equipped.  The  quicker  done  the  l>etti^r,  in  order  to  sooner  bring 
it  into  competition  with  the  growing  universities  of  the  country,  and  by 
affording  Texan  youth  the  all-satisfying  rejiasts  of  a  gmnd  university's 
advantages,  remove  the  temptation  to  seek  advanced  instruction  at 
other  institutions,  and  thus  utilize  home  talent  and  home  development 
at  homo  institutions  for  home  work  and  professional  excellence.  For- 
tunately, noth withstanding  the  great  obstacles  encountered  to  get  it 
into  operation,  it  had  the  promoting  influence  of  men  of  experience  and 
advanced  ideas  as  to  the  benefits  and  effects  of  universitv  education  in 
the  older  States,  but  for  which  the  establishment  of  the  Texas  Univer- 
sity, with  all  its  grandly  planned  endowment,  might  not  even  now  be 
effected.  As  it  is,  while  much  has  been  accomplished  to  open  the  way 
to  success,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  edu- 
cational progress,  and  the  grand  march  of  this  great  empire  State  in 
political  importance. 
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As  tiimlly  passed,  the  univeniity  act  of  1881,  under  which  the  uni- 
versity was  organized  and  is  now  operatinfif,  is  as  follows: 

CNIVERSmr  ACT  OF  1881. 

SnTioN  1 .  /;»•  1/  nutcUd  by  the  IfgidtUure  oj  the  Stale  of  TVunu,  That  Umto  be  eelal^ 
liHh«*(l  in  thiH  State,  at  mii'h  locality  afl  may  be  determined  bj  a  ToCe  of  the  proplp^ 
an  inHtitiitinii  of  Itaaming,  which  shall  be  called  and  known  as  the  Univcnitir  ol 
Texai*.  TIh*  iiiedicail  do|iartment  of  the  univeirity  shall  be  located,  ilsodetennined 
by  a  vot4*  of  tlio  people,  at  a  different  point  from  the  university  proper,  and  as  m 
branch  thrnnif.  ami  the  question  of  the  location  of  said  department  shall  be  eab- 
mitttnl  to  th«*  iie<»ple  and  voteil  on  separately  from  the  propositions  lor  the 
of  th«*  main  iiniv4*rsity.  The  nominations  and  elections  lor  the  location  of  the 
iial  il«*iiartmi*nt  Hhail  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act  with  wpett  lo 
the  time  and  manner  of  determining  the  location  of  the  university. 

Ski-.  i>.  An  «*let*ti«»n  sliall  be  held  on  the  ilrat  Tuesday  of  fleptemhsf,  e^gfalssa 
hundnil  Hn«l  ei)rhty-one,  for  tlie  purpose  of  locating  the  University  of  Tssas^  and 
the  piv«*nii»r  in  hen*by  autliorixe<l  and  instructed  to  issue  his  prodamstlon  offderiog 
an  el«*<-ti«»n  «in  Miid  day  for  mid  puqiose,  and  returns  of  said  election  shall  be  made 
in  the  iiiannrr  prHM'rilieti  in  the  general  election  law. 

Hki  .  :t.  All  liN-aliti(«  |>ut  in  nomination  for  the  location  of  the  unlvenity  shell  be 
fofHanlttl  t«i  th«*  governor  at  leaKt  forty  days  anterior  to  the  hoMina  of  said  eleetkm, 
atiil  th«*  »rf\t*ni«>r  nliall  embnuv  in  his  pnwlamatlon  ordering  said  election  the 
nanH-!<  ^f  ^uiil  liKuliticit :  Proridrd,  That  any  citisen  may  vote  lor  any  locality  not 
nanie<l  in  Kii<l  jimelHrnation. 

Sei  .  4.  Till*  liNality  rvcviving  the  laigest  number  of  voles  shall  be dedaied  slecfcd, 
anil  ihf  uui\imty  nhall  U*  eHUblished  at  mioh  locality :  I^imdti^  That  the  vote  cast 
for  f^h\  l«N-alitv  f^tmll  amount  to  oni*-third  of  the  votes  east:  tot  If  ao  plaes  shall 
rei^'iM*  oiir-thinl  **i  the  entire  vote  csKt,  an« >t her  eleetloa  shall  be  evdsnd*  within 
nini't\  'lay-i.f  thi-  fin>t  fhrtion.  U'tween  the  twoplaees  reoelviag Che higfaert  nnmtwr 
III  \oti-*.  .iri'l  r|i«-  Miif  ni*i*i\ini;  tin*  hi^)i«-»<t  nnmlier  at  said  second  election  shall  W 
•If.  1.1  r.  !  •..  »-  -«li-.  till  li\  thi-  iH-..plt.tt.*  tli«*  liH-atiim  tif  the  TnlverMty  of  Texan. 

Ml  (!..  L'"M  niriifiii  ..f  tin-  Mi»i\»'r«itv  ••hull  be  ^-«i4eil  in  a  biianl  «>(  n-genln,  to 

«s,ii^:.f  .  :  4  ..".I  ri.i-inlN-p..  M-ltitol  fr.iHi  iliffi-n-iit  {Nirtionfiof  the  State,  who  pliall  U» 
n>>ii.:ii.ii<   1  '  -■  rhi  ^'..M-riP'r.  ami  aiiimiMttHl  by  hii<1  with  the  consent  of  tlie  S«*nate. 

M.  1.  If..  U..inl  I'f  n-ji-nt^  ^tmll  U-ili\iib-il  int«»  clawiti,  nmnlwn'd  one,  twtv 
ttim  .  .1  .1  !  i.t.  :i-  •litiriiiiiK-i  I'V  tin-  iNunl  at  thfir  fimt  ni«*eting;  pliall  hi»l«l  their 
•  •tli«  I  f  .\  •  ;-.  "ix.  ;iifl  I'iL'ht  yi-.ip-  n-*i**«  ti\i'l\,  fn»Mi  the  time  of  their  appi»intmenL 
Kr«. II.  .!■  \  .i!'-  r  T»  f  fir.t  i-f  .faiiii:ir> .  i'ik'ht«i*!i  Itiini1n*i1  and  eighty-three,  two  mem- 
It  r^  -!..t  •  .1,  i-.inti^l  at  t-ai  li  ^T.-i>iM<if  thi*  liififlatim*  titmipplv  the  vatiuirieB made 
)i\  t!.'  ;  '  -. .-.  r-  "f  thi-  -«'4-ti>*fi.  aifl  in  tin*  manner  proviiU^I  fi>r  in  tht*  preceding 
•Hit;-  !..   .* !    ■  -L.tll  li'.lil  iittin"  f»ir«'ik'ht  xi-ar-  n-Fin'^'tivflv. 

>».  I'  .  r<j>  i.t-*  apiN.jiitf^l  piip-iiaiit  !«i  the  lifth  Hiii«ui  iif  thinaet,  and  their 

Mi.i.^  r-       ■  :*.<t    -li.ill  ha\i-  thi-  Hk'lit  I'l  inakin»r  and  tiiiiiiir  a  <-omnion  seal  anil 

nlti  r:    .'  *  I  ■    -.»■  .i*  ;i!  pliM-un- 

M.  -  I  .  n  „'»i:!-  »hall  iirvnini/*'  hy  tin- t-Uvtiim  of  a  |»nwlent  of  the  Imard  t4 
nv<-i*- T  -  *t.<-.r  ..An  niiMiUr.  viti'i-^hall  h' •i'l  liiit  «»t1iiv  during  the  pleaimrv  <»f  the 
U.if  !  r  .  \  -'..I  :  .-!.i>i;.-li  ih.-  .l.|«:irtiii.-nt^  ..f  a  lln-tHlai*  uni\en*ily,  ilet4*nnine 
II.,  .  •'  .  •-  ..-.l  ;.r  t. --  n-hi].-.  aj'i-iitl  tin-  |.r..f«f««iir«  iwIim  nliall  ftmrtitute  the 
t.ti  ..'  ."  .1  t'...r:i\  !■•  •  !i-«  t  tl.i  ir  iiwn  i-haini»an  J  ami  f»tlirr  otruvn*.  llx  their 
-I-  .  ?. ..  'i  .1'  •-  ,i!.  1  t"  vfiai  t  -Ml  h  liy-lam-.  nih*?-,  ami  n*gnlatii»nf*»*  may  liemxi 
f..r  •'  .  -  .  --:■:!  r-.aii;uri-iiii'nt  and  ^••.xt'niiMiMit  nf  tin*  iini%erHity :  /Vinii/*'*/,  That  the 
Ktl.i'i'-  i:  :  '  \;*  ri--  .  t  thi-  iini\rpiit\  -hall  nf\er  ••xni*iil  the  inleniit  ou  tlie  univer- 
•.:t .  :  :.  '.  ii.«l  .Jii'i  -ail-  hiitil.  ^r  fiiT  bet^nne  a  rliarge  on  tlie  geu«*ral  n*vennr  «if  thf 
Mafi 
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Sac.  9.  The  immediale  govenunent  of  the  several  departments  shall  be  intrusted 
to  their  respective  hMmltles,  sabject  to  joint  supervision  of  the  whole  facalty,  but 
the  regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  courses  of  instruction  and  prescribe,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  professors,  the  books  and  authorities  used  in  the  several 
departments,  and  to  confer  such  degrees  and  to  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
conferred  and  granted  by  universities. 

8bc.  10.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  professor,  tutor,  or  other 
officer  i*onnected  with  the  institution,  when,  in  their  judfl:ment,  the  interest  of  the 
university  shall  require  it 

8bc.  11.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  university  shall  never  exceed  thirty  dollars, 
and  it  shall  be  open- to  all  persons  in  the  State  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  ad\'antages,  and  to  male  and  female  on  equal  terms,  without  charge  for  tuition, 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  regents,  and  all  others  imder  such  regula- 
tions as  the  board  of  regents  may  prescribe. 

Sbc.  12.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  university. 

Sbc.  13.  It  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  governor  within  thirty  days  after  the  location 
of  the  tmiversity  shall  have  been  detemnne<1  to  convene  the  boani  of  regents  at  the 
city  of  Austin  for  the  following  purposes: 

First  To  effect  the  permanent  oi>i;anization  of  said  lx)ard. 

Second.  To  adopt  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  their  government 

Sbc.  14.  Meetings  of  the  Ixmnl  shall  beetled  in  such  manner  and  at  Huch  place  as 
the  regents  may  preHcril)e,  and  a  majority  of  them  so  assemble<i  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  less  nim[iber  may  adjourn  from  time  to 
time. 

Sbc.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents,  after  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  regents,  to  meet  at  the  place  chosen  for  the  university  for  the  following 
purposes: 

First  To  establish  the  departments  of  the  university. 
Second.  To  define  the  general  plan  of  the  university  buildings. 
Thini.  To  advertise  for  plans  and  sitecifications  of  the  same. 
Fourth.  To  take  such  action  as  may  he  deemed  advisable  for  the  creation  of  pro- 
fessorships and  the  election  of  pnifessors. 

Fifth.  T(»  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  nt>ceflsary  for  ])erfecting  the  organi- 
sation of  the  university. 

Sbc.  16.  After  the  plan  and  specifications  of  the  building  nhall  have  l)een  adopted, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  tegents  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  i*onstruction 
of  the  same,  and  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  tlio  erection  of  the  same.  The 
iMiildings  to  be  substantial  and  handsome,  but  not  l<iailed  with  useless  and  ex|>ensive 
ornamentation:  Prwided^  That  the  cost  of  the  buildings  nhall  not  exceeil  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollan*:  And  jmiridfti  furihrr,  That  sai<i  buiUiings  nhall  l>e  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  additions  thereto,  without  marring  the  harmony  of  the  archi- 
tectore. 

Sbc.  17.  The  regents  are  empowered,  and  it  shall  lie  their  duty  to  purchase  the 
necessary  furniture,  library,  apparatus,  museum,  and  other  appliances:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  expendt*d  for  said  purposes  shall  not  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Sb(\  18.  The  regi*nts  shall  have  authority  to  expend  the  interest  which  has  here- 
tofore accrued,  and  may  hereafter  accrue,  on  the  permanent  university  fund,  for  the 
purpoaes  herein  specified,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  branches  of  the  university, 
and  the  said  inti*ret(t  is  hereby  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Sbc.  19.  AU  expenditure  shall  be  made  by  order  of  the  boarrl  of  regents,  and  the 
same  shall  be  paid  on  warrants  of  the  comptroller,  based  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  president  ami  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 

Sb(\  20.  No  religious  qualification  shall  be  require<l  for  admission  to  any  office  or 
privilege  In  tho  oniverRity;  nor  ahall  any  ooone  of  inatniction  of  a  sectarian  chal^ 
acter  be  taqgfat  therein. 
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8k.  si.  Tie  twMinl  <>t  n>ffnntD  eludl  report  tn  lh(?  t>r«n1  of  cdtttWina  m 
to  tmcb  regnlu-  '•«>i<>ii  ol  llie  l<i|ii»Uliirp,  tli«  (xm'lltixii  r,l  thn  aniimiaty.  M4(iD4  loHh 
tbe  reraiptB  ui<l  diKliurBVcntrata,  tlie  nuiatier  kihI  nilKi7  »f  tho  burullir.  Il*t  ninnWrol 
jtodentB,  cknitii'il  in  trnuli*  *"'!  dpjartiiii-nU,  thir  nEpnrumi  of  vmcU  vntr,  ill  iiilwl, 
k&d  the  pmceeiliiuc"  nl  tlii-  iHMinl  >n<l  laciiliv  Intiv  ^Uitt^L 

Sac.  22.  Ther''  flisll  Iw  Appointnl  by  Ihi'  Ingwlattur,  *t  a 
board  of  viailorv.  whx  i>hsll  «UBn<1  Uk>  uiDiwl  nxamUiMlon  ot  tlw  m 
bnnchts,  and  ^f'p•lrt  to  the  It^^Mure  thereon. 

Bmc.  23.  The  n-avnialiln  i-xptrnx'*  itii^amvl  hy  th«  boanl  «f  r«(|mc]r  aMi  T 
Ln  the  diacbargt.  <i(  iheir  •luiicn,  Hhall  he  |«lrl  frotii  llw  availablp  nnivenit)'  fonii 

Bac.  24.  That  iill  luwn  uiJ  part*  uf  laws  in  n>iiaict  with  thi*  act  bn.  and  iho  now 
are  bereby,  i«p<iil«l. 

Approved,  Munli  30,  A,  V.  1881. 

Takes  eflect  nlm-ly  dayo  aSti-r  acljnuniMiont 

ADMINIHTKATUKM   AND    KK4IKNTN. 

In  1H66  Governor  P«k*e,  tinder  lh«  act  of  1858,  HppninUKl  Uiii  "Utn 
admin it)trRtoi>  uf  the  University  of  1  >«."  mm  tbi>  Uw  then  rrHiuirvd 
and  doaifpiatt'd  thom.  The  sppointoos  «  r^  CharU*"  H.  Wtwl.  Ucarf^ 
B.   Erath,  H.  tiry   F.   Gillette.   W  ;.   Wobb.  Kobort  IVvhorn, 

Gustare  Sleit  her.  P.  W.  KUtrell,  n  .  8.  <JU(w>,  I.  W.  F»rriH.  and 

S.  A.  Stockd»li\  Thf  nuniltcr  wa»  HunmtiiipnUy  it^ui-ed  to  ci^bt,  and 
in  187^  Govt-rrior  Davin  appoint*^  an  tbn  board  •lainrvt  H.  Raymond. 
S.  MuMina,  r.  U.  .lohns.  M.  A.  Taylor.  lamjlton  Stuart,  S.  «.  Npw- 
ton,  E.  G.  KonntTM.  and  J.  K.  MorrU.  In  1873  Gorprnor  Daru 
appointed  a  new  Imard:  Edward  I>t<^n«ir.  James  H.  Starr,  A.  H. 
Bryant,  (ii'OTi;i>  W.  Smyth,  .lamt^^  W,  TallioL,  .lolin  W.  lUrrin.  tlam- 
ilton  Stiiart,  nnH  John  C.  ItAymotHl. 

Ttif  ■■  Ixmrii  of  fiyht  university  rcpontj"."  a»  the  law  subawjmintly 
(iesi^rnali'H  tfi-tn,  wiut  the  one  nuthonzed  by  the  univrtrnity  ari-t  of  HWil, 
an<)  wii^  ik]>)N>intcd  by  Governor  Kot>ertK  and  confirmed  by  the  aenato, 
»n  f<illnw->:  ThoniaM  .1.  Devine,  .Tame^  W.  Throckmorton,  Richard  B. 
Iliil>l«nl.  A^>hlM-l  Smith.  James  II.  Starr,  A.  N.  Edwards,  James  H. 
Ifa'll,  and  Smith  Kaj^sdale.  .lameH  Bell  whh  appointed  in  place  of  E. 
M.  I'i'HM',  who  dDcline<l  (he  appointment  on  account  of  his  political 
view!t  tut  to  the  nianaj^ment  of  the  unireroiljr.  Col.  A«bbel  Smith 
wa."  clit'ti-)!  president  of  the  Uwrd  at  the  firxt  meeting  of  tbe  regeota, 
held  NoveiiiiNT  14.  18H].  in  AuMtin.  The  gentlemen  who  have  0uoofl»- 
nively  txt-ti  apiM>int<<4(  for  regular  Icrma  or  to  fill  vacancies  occurriof 
in  the  Ixwrd  by  de<-lination  or  resignation  were  J.  L.  Ckmp,  T.  H. 
HarwiHxI.  r.  1>.  Woot«-n,  J.  M.  Boroughs,  Ltpaoomb  Norrel,  William 
II.  C'rawfont.  M.  L.  Crawford.  James  H.  Jones,  A.  T.  McKinney,  E. 
,1.  SiitikiriH.  (ieorge  F.  Moore.  B.  Hadn,  James  B.  Clark,  M.  W. 
(Famed,  ( M-orgc  T.  Todd.  .Seth  Sbepard,  L.  0.  Alexander,  George  W. 
Brackenridge.  A.  J.  Rose,  T.  C.  Thompson,  W.  L.  Prather,  F.  W. 
Itall,  IMx-n  E.  Cowart,  Armory  K.  SUrr,  Thomas  S.  Henderaoii, 
Beauregard  Bryan,  E.  M.  Uoom,  Frank  M.  Spemer,  and  T.  W. 
Gregory. 
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Colonel  Smith,  as  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  re^nts,  was 
most  devoted  to  his  work  and  active  and  instnmiental  in  effecting  the 
organization  of  the  university.  His  successor,  Dr.  Wooten,  the  only 
meml>er  residing  at  Austin,  has  been  equally  zealous  and  efficient  in 
the  work.  Regents  Simkins,  Harwood,  Todd,  Shepard,  Clark,  and 
Prather,  and  Secretary  Wooldridge,  were  particularly  useful,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long-oontinued  service,  in  pressing  the  claims  of  the 
university  upon  the  legislature. 

The  new  members,  Brackenridge,  Thompson,  Ball,  Cowart,  Starr, 
Bryan,  Henderson,  and  Spencer,  have  lal>ored  earnestly  and  more  or 
less  effectively  in  the  interests  of  the  institution.  Regent  Bracken- 
ridge, on  account  of  his  experience  and  practical  suggestions,  as  a 
remarkabl}'  successful  business  man,  has  been  of  great  benefit,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  board,  but  personally,  as  the  donor  of  two 
fine  buildings  and  other  gifts  to  the  university'.  Regent  Thompson  is 
noted  for  the  special  interest  he  took,  as  the  Galveston  member  of  the 
boanl,  in  the  medical  department  in  that  city.  Regents  Ball  and 
Cowart,  and  the  other  new  members  coming  on  duty  after  the  uni- 
versity got  into  operation,  have  all  cooperated  heartily  and  more  or 
less  effectively  in  promoting  the  university's  general  interests  and 
efficiency,  and  especially  the  success  of  measures  pendmg  in  its  behalf 
before  the  legislature.  Regent  Prather  made  a  remarkably  able 
address  before  the  legislative  land  committees  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  grant  the  regents  control  of  the  university'  lands.  Regents 
Ttxld,  McKinney,  and  Simkins  were  active  in  the  university's  behalf 
as  members  of  the  legislature.  Regent  Ragsdale  was  a  member  of  the 
lx)ard  for  about  a  year  only  when  he  was  made  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  which  capacity  he  served  one  or  two  sessions,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Regent  Clark  being  appointed  to  the  place.  The  regents  as 
a  lx)ard  have  been  generally'  efficient  and  personally  devoted  to  their 
official  duties.  Their  general  administration  of  university  affairs  has 
been  characterized  by  wisdom  and  success. 

It  Mras  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Regent  Simkins,  but 
actively  aided  by  Senator  Armistead  and  Representative  Hudgins,  that 
the  State  loan  of  $125,000  to  the  university,  which  has  l>een  already 
referred  to,  was  secured.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Representative 
Prendergast  suggested  the  loan  as  a  compromise  of  tlie  conflicting 
demands  of  the  university  at  Austin  and  the  college  branch  at  Bryan, 
which  Judge  Simkins,  as  a  senator  and  regent  gladly  accepted,  as 
probably  all  the  legislature  would  allow  at  that  time  for  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  T.  D.  Wooten,  as  the  local  member  and  president  of  the 
regents,  and  A.  P.  Wooldridge,  so  long  secretary  of  the  board  and 
resident  of  Austin,  naturally  bad  every  opportunity  for  their  earnest 
and  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  the  university,  not  only  in  every  gen- 
eral effort  before  the  people  and  the  legislature,  but  in  all  the  details 
essential  for  its  success.    J.  J.  Lane,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wooldridge^ 
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was  secretary  (or  wvcnil  yoar«.  and  ha«  lalely  U-^u  sufcM<d«I  by  (hr 
regeote  devolving  thf  wiirk  iiixm  Ilio  prtR-tor.  .f.  B.  (.Isrk,  who  U 
now  both  priLH-tor  and  seerelory,  and  very  pffipipnt  in  Uwn  dL-tchargo  uf 
hifl  dualduiii'H.  I  In  wan  formerly  lihmrian  an  wi.>ll  m  procAor  ntMl  wmi 
nwterially  iiUlwl  in  his  library  work  by  his  wifo,  a  lady  of  fine  litomrr 
■ttainmentH. 

LATINO  THE  OOBKER  HTOKR. 

Tlic  layinjrof  the  comer  utonc  of  ihn  university,  November  17,  IMS. 
at  Austin,  iii'iiiiii|Mni«d  with  tiio  tuual  Mawuic  c«mnonic«,  was  an 
imposing evi'dt  in  the  hititory  of  tlie  ■n.Htituttoii.  uud  was  witnefww)  hr 
a  very  larp'  ii^wmhtajfc.  Uol,  Aithbel  Smith,  an  the  apixiiiitod  spuaktu- 
for  the  inl*T<-'>Liii^r  oct^anion,  proud  of  a  'ronsunimatioD  which  he  had 
mottt  atwidbitiiMly  litlHin-d  U>  imK>n)p]isb,  a.  ,id: 

We  h«v«  coirn.'  u]>  Ui^wlLer  lo  Jo  a  gnM  work.  Wtt  Itavn  raiue  la  by  Uw  awimt 
atone  of  the  rmrfMity  of  Truw.  Tlu- origiiutl  (i[  ■  uiilvfiWty  furTlBKM,4rf  a  Imhbv 
inatttution,  tUiiv  lou-k  ti>  tlie  lii-rxxw  of  Sau  Jai-intu.  Am)  thw  oninrndty,  mteb  m 
the  found«N  .  f  Tcun  with  a  pnijile  nf  the  jowont  MM  roiiU-ni]>lalHl  miiI  |WT>vfalad 
for.HiH-han  iM-iiIiitioii  u>  tti.<  «if««t  and  Insl  dmOwI  (O^lajr  «riiii«  w  Ui,k  Ut  (Msbgro 
estahlixhul,  (>iiii'iiL>  tlir  virliirir  uF  San  JadnlttaBd  MMMM-ratn*  Uiat  tattle  m  mm  of 
thefewilecudi.'liitllliraiif  tWwurid.BiHltliliTb  ail],  loins  Untilnlinuk  to  Hitav, 
ami  to  power  Kwn  anil  lli:rvii  wti»aA«n  the  ^  tiral  autatronbcuao' thaT«zaaai*( 
that  Keneratii  .n,  jrct  (in  Uio  Mbivet  ol  pravi^iif  a  onrafEfa  humc  nahwiil)-  cdnntJiMi 
(or  tlie  youth  ■•(  Ti<sa«  tbeaoatera  men  wore  mu    i  tiian. 

The  people  'if  thetftateirf  IVum  bi  tfaair  nauutuUou.  Anide  VJJ,^tUim  tO,  dn 
ordain  anit  ciituiianil  that  "thf  Iq^tUatiins  aliall.  ms  Bjoa  m  pmctinM^  MlablUa 
Ofvatiiti',  anil  yn,\  uif  for  th>^  iiuuutriuuuT,  oupfM.rl,  atul  dirortinn  nf  •  luHmt^y  of 
thf  fln>t  I'liuw,  '  *  '  l.ir  iho  |>nu»"ti<<ii  •■(  litpmiurt-,  and  tb»  art*  and  aeiaafiM, 
iiit-Iiirlliiif  uii  -I"!  iiiwtiaiiliml  dti«rtun-ot"    Ha« an  Ifaa  wotda  ul  tike 

(i<iL-t  it'll  ion-  ,1  111  ntisnlDK  atii)  >-ii>1i<-|i;  tbtrannandalury;  tlwy  ccan- 

iiiBixl  (III'  liv  '  tyrrm-  ItiFwlll  of  t)ic  |Hi>|>k;  Aaf  rIw  no  cnonlfwaBOD 

tottii'iiiitii'ib-  >if  iiiilividualn  who  preounte  to  l)e  wjiaer  than  Um  paople,  and  to  aet 
■niilo  tlii'ir  r.  ■\  I'rviKn  will  in  favur  of  their  own  plana  of  edocatioo.  The  paopla  of 
Texui'  ill  ilii'ir  ii>iu4itutit>ii  onlain  tht;  eMabliehnwnt  of  a  nnivonJtjr  of  the  (bat  ctaa 
■Mniili-iiiiily  iLi  llifv  onlain  the  mtahliih men t  uf  oiurlii »( juatioe,  ofcoounon  ■cbooi^ 
an'liitlKTinaiilulionitofaH-iety.  There  itf  no  open <|uestioD(dpoUc7-  TbaootMtto- 
tion  luu<.l»'iil<->l  (hii  matter. 

Tti<'<|iiii<ti->ii  liw  bu-n  •|>rung  whether  it  ia  not  toofariy  In  lalililMi  iii  nnliiirilj 
(•(the  I'law  in  iiueMljon.  U'liv.  Texofi  liaa  at  thia  moment  a  popolatkxi  ol  Marij 
2,l)iKi,«iu)  n.(il— aUiut  double  the  |)u|>ulBtioo  of  Virginia,  alaTea  Indaded,  at  tba 
tiiiir  when  Mr.  Ji-flerKiia  l.iunded  ita  univeraitj,  three  timet  tb«  wtiit«  popnlartoa 
of  all  Virvi'iia  at  tliat  iieriol. 

I  liiv  ><■<»'  ■ttention  to ■  KtnM  error, aomewhat  pmalnt,  in  re^id  to  anj  uiilim 
■ily  tlial  Miat  )><■  eMtabliahed  in  T«km.  It  b  thai  a  flM-dam  nnireraity,  iialead  any 
uniii'oiiy.  BM  mjuin'd  l<i  tie  Mtaliliahed  by  the  roMtitution,  will  be  an  inatitntton 
eiiliixni'ly  lor  tlie  rich,  and  nut  fur  the  poor.  The  ixintrary  will  rather  pron  to  b« 
tbi'lai-l.  .Vii  uiiivendty  with  tuition  free,  an  pn>rided  Ibr  by  the  oonatitutiaa,  will  faa 
in  a  Kirc-ial  manner  lor  the  poor.  Unlea*  an  nniverrity  aball  he  eatabliahed  bi  oar 
HUte.  11.4 '.Illy  iMtlw  |ioiir  l»y  ezdoded  frotn  the  eHaratitw  which  ahall  five  him aa 
ti|tial  MAn  ill  llie  irnat  raiv  ■•/  Ilia  with  the  aod  of  the  rich  man,  but  tfae  btfaar  pa» 
ananga  lu-nlerali'  and  toalatUbU  oxnpelency  iadabwiad  IrcMi  beatowbif  oa  hia 
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son  an  univenity  edncttkni.  Where  is  the  demagogae  that  dare  rehue  this  natural 
right  to  a  thorough  education  to  a  poor  hoy — to  the  children  of  the  pooi^  I  eay 
natural  right,  (or  are  not  the  puhlic  lands,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  the  rightful  property  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich?  The  University  of 
Texas  is  emphatically  the  poor  hoy's  university. 

Borne  persons  labor  under  a  vague  impresssion  that  there  is  or  may  l)e  an  ill- 
defined  rivalry,  opposition,  conflict  of  interests  and  purposeti  between  the  university 
and  common  schools.  In  their  deep  interest  for  common  hcIhk)!  e<lucation  they 
conceive  a  distrust  and  ^itertain  a  not  very  dear  idea  of  opjKJsition  toward  the  uni- 
vendty.  In  this  distrust  they  take  refuge  in  the  notion  tliat  it  is  Kafent  to  {)erfect  first 
our  system  of  common  schools  and  Ui  {postpone  the  university.  Now,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  rivalry,  opposition,  or  conflict  of  intervtit  l)etwei*n  the  university  and 
the  common  schools,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  fact  They  are,  indeed,  the  l)est  friends, 
each  of  the  other,  and  especially  is  it  true  that  the  university  is  tlio  great  and  irflicient 
practical  friend  of  common  schools.  Common  8i*hoolH  <*omnience  the  supply  of 
stwlents  for  the  university.  They  are  together  the  complements,  ea(*h  of  the  other, 
of  a  noble  system  of  the  best  education  of  the  people. 

I  beg  to  invoke  authority  and  experiemv  that  will  not  Ih»  gainsaid.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  preeminently  the  aiwHtle  of  the  piniple.  He  has  left  on  rt'conl  his  opinion  that 
the  benign  influences  of  a  higher  e<liu'ation,  an  university  iHincation,  such  as  now 
given  in  the  Tniversity  i»f  Virginia,  such  as  is  crontemplateil  to  Ih*  given  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  will  iienneate  the  masses  and  diffuse  knowle<igt\  the  Mi^tvings  of 
the  common  schools,  amc»ng  the  {teople.  Thesi*  art^  Mr.  Jeffemon's  wonis:  "Make 
the  university  as  giMxl  as  |N)Msible,  and  the  spirit  of  tHlucation  will  jKinneate  the 
manes,  in  the  end  securing  them  the  highest  {>0Hsible  attainments."  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  his  own  epitaph:  "Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Det^laration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  foumier  of  the  Univensity  of  Virginia.'*  This  is  his  epitaph,  written 
in  the  maturity  of  his  years  and  wisdom,  in  view  of  the  solemnity  of  the  grave,  with 
the  fruitful  ex|)erience  of  his  university  l>efore  him.  ''Founder  of  tlie  UiiiverHity" 
is  his  appeal  to  the  grateful  remenihrance  of  future  ages.  Ia^I  no  man  hereafter 
delude  himself  with  the  idi*a  that  he  is  a  Jefferson  I>eni(H*rat  when  he  n'pu(Iiat4's  the 
fumlamental  idea  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Have  Mr.  Jefferson's  lofty  anticii>ations  of 
the  blgaringiito  flow  from  the  university  of  which  he  was  the  foun<ler  ))een  fulfilled,  or 
was  he  adeludeii  visionar>*7  And  are  those  anumg  us  wlio  shake  their  hi^ails  in  dis- 
trust of  an  univerrity,  or  stiffen  tlieir  necks  in  h<jstility  to  it,  the  wise  counsellors  of 
the  |)ei>ple7  Let  us  see.  I  appeal  to  the  reconl,  to  the  annual  n>iM)rt  ai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vii^ginia  for  last  year.  With  honorable  pride,  with  pn»ud  satisfaction,  the 
ftH*t4)r,  Gen.  Alex.  H.  H.  Btuart,  and  the  Ixjanl  of  visitors  rt'iMirt  to  the  t^jvemor  of 
the  State  as  follows: 

"The  rei*ord  of  the  achievements  of  the  university  in  atlvancim;  the  cause  of 
e<luc«tion  in  Vitginia  au«l  in  many  of  her  sister  Stat<*s  must  l>e  gratifying  to  every 
patriot.  Her  work  has  lieen  a  grand  one,  and  she  has  aci*omplished  it  nobly.  Her 
influence  is  <laily  felt  through  mon*  tlian  one-half  the  Union.  She  has  |)eriormed 
the  office  of  the  great  heart  of  the  system  of  Southern  inluiation,  sending  with  strong 
pulsation  wann  and  invigi>rating  lifeblood  through  every  |iart  of  it  <lown  to  the 
humblest  primar>'H(!ho(»l." 

This  is  experience;  this  is  faii.  liet  us  of  Texas,  then,  risi>  alnive  idle  suspicion 
and  ignorant  distrust  and  gird  ourselves  in  earnest  for  perionning  the  same  noble 
office  for  the  grand  country  of  the  American  Union  south  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  University  of  Texas  will  not  merely  eilncate  a  vastly  greater  nund»er  of  students 
than  woold  otherwise  obtain  a  high  education,  Imt  there  goes  with  it  an  advantage 
that  is  scan^ely  povible  to  overrate.  It  i^  a  home  e<lucation  for  the  youth  of  our 
Btate.  The  yoath  who  geta  his  education  at  home  is  in  a«t*onl,  in  a  synifiathy  hav- 
ing the  strength  of  an  inaCinct,  with  the  people  tif  Texas;  his  heart  lieats  in  all  its 
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polMt  with  ifiK  luvrt  uf  the  gnai  muu  u(  hui  k-llow-dtiwiu— with  a  a 
If  I  msy  tv  Hjivak.  "f  llie  {i«op)e  at  Tcuuui.  Further,  a  oiriM  of  yaitnjt  nxm  Intving 
Ibe  oniverHiiy  tuinoallv  witl  Milling  in  «vcry  mkUou  of  (ii«  6ttl«  tvrry  with  Ibtaa 
in[iathin>;  thny  uniff  tho  ptnplo  of  the  (4tUo — make  tham  oo»  bocn^ 
luiuiitiy.  Tbi'y  tinify  all  th«ii»ntiiue&taol  »UaectIun»,  makvtbc  dttaaai 
ol  miooH  >i«<^(in*  ti>  undLTitMid  ■'•ch  other,  Ik  mitixat  iMch  otlior,  and  all  ul  as  In 
lee)  tluU  all  uar  >[r«ai  iiilt<ivalti  im-  lu  conunon,  ono  and  the  mum,  indudlnit  tba 
exiitence  of  thr  Slatr,  one  luxl  u)divialbl«. 

Governur  KolH>rlM,  Hpeaking  on  tbt>  mam  oeeaaoa,  Naid: 
Let  our  ii.iiiinr>ii-Mrh<>ul  ayirfam,  fiir  whjdi  an  ani|ilo  jinivMon  in  fspKtmDrj  has 
allHtdy  Ihi'ii  iiiiolf,  hocamc  falljr  ileT4>lo[>Hl;  U-t  live  liiI«Rnv«lial«  high  Khnola  ba 
foatarnl,  ua<i  1<-t  tliv  onivcralty  aJi<l  ito  tinuii-hui  Iw  tuui«  amjily  nrnlovnd,  iimi>iai«|. 
and  put  into  (uJI  opomlinn  a*  >  dnt-rJaw  univondtj',  iho  piidlnv  h'«tl  uf  our  mIkm- 
tioDalayBton.  then  will  thia  tiUte  have  I'UI  ••n  her  armurtu  vie  witli  uthu  Staba  and 
liBtkmii  for  M^NTi'irity-  And  Utcn,  afU-r  a  tinii-,  tnturr  jp-iu'riiliiiiM  will  iMnntly 
point  to  tliH  Dniremity  of  Tmcai  a*  tltv  biigliUMt  Ji  wel  lu  the  cruwu  ul  ooi  nnaiiw 
M  a  peoplo  and  a«  a  Stale. 

Atturney-Gencml  McLouj  made  a  btitit  addrem  an  offlviatitiff  officer 
in  the  Maeunic-  wrcfflonifls. 

AOADENIC  DKFJ  IKMT. 

Tho  honnl  uf  rt-^nbt  appoinU.>d  t>y  iinv  imor  Robvrtji,  ooofliating  of 
MeiMrH.  TliuiuoH  .1.  Devine,  Jatuot  W.  TbrocknuirtDii,  Rk'banl  B. 
Hubbanj.  AisbM  Saiitb.  Jiuiwit  H.  Stan .  A.  N.  Edwardk,  •lattiw  U. 
Bell,  and  Smith  Ragadale,  met  Nox-emlwr  14.  18RI.  in  Austin,  aitd 
after  or)run>ztng.  by  ekcUnif  Col.  Aohtiel  Smith  pnwldeitt,  and  Mr. 
EdwanLt  M.-(nJtarj-,  of  the  iKiard.  ranwidercd  tlio  qucittiiiii  of  way* 
and  nu'nTi'*  (or  fon^trui-tin^r  ih«  t>iN-e)c«Lrv  iHilldingN.  a»  wi-U  ax  upli'ct- 
ing  H  fHciiltv,  and  other  lIultu■r^.  indudini:  provlniun  for  laytutc  the 
eornt-r  -itom-  »>f  ttii-  iintvorsity  at  Autttin. 

At  thi-<  lir-t  iiit't-tin^'  the  iMwrd  docidod  to  establioh  as  soon  aa  practi- 
t-ahli'  HM  "iK-udi'iiiit-  de|«rtmcnt,"  a  "department  of  law,"  and  s 
"(IfjHirtiiK'iit  (if  iiicdirinc."  The  auidcniic  department  was  to  han 
on*"  i>ri)ff.-,>j)r.  n-j.|M'clivel_v,  for  the  following  branches: 

1.   Ktii;tisli  lHn(ruage,  KnffliHh  literature,  and  history. 

:;.  ('Iit'iiii«(rv  and  phyHit-n.     , 

;{.   Nnturul  philurMipby.  aMtronomy,  iiiechanicM,  and  meteorology. 

4.   Natuntl  liictor^'  and  Itotany. 

.').   Matbcniatint  and  pntctieal  enfrineering. 

a.  Si-li<H>]  of  minen.  geolotfy,  and  mineralogy. 

7.  Monti  )ihiloHophy  and  ethiett,  and  political  economy. 

.H.  Amii-nt  langitagci*  — O reek  and  Latin. 

It.   Mixli-rii  lunguHgeH  -French.  Spanish,  and  German. 

The  only  aeadetuii;  ehain  filled  by  tlie  board  at  that  meeting,  bow- 
ever,  wore- 

I,  Kntflixh  languagi-.  literature,  and  history,  Lealie  Waggener, 
I.L.  1>. 
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2.  Chemistry  and  physics,  J.  W.  Mallet,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D. 

3.  Pure  and  applied  mathematics,  W.  Leroy  Broun,  LL.  D. 

4.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature,  Milton  W. 
Humphreys,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

5.  Modem  languages,  H.  Tallichet,  A.  M. 

Two  professors  for  the  law  department,  Oovernor  Oran  M.  Roberts 
and  Judge  R.  S.  Gould,  both  of  whom  'had  been  chief  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  were  also  appointed. 

Subsequently^  however,  in  1888,  the  first  addition  to  the  faculty 
was  made  by  the  election  of  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney  (A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.), 
of  Virginia,  to  the  chair  of  ^^  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political 
science,-'  as  the  chair  was  then  designated. 

In  connection  with  their  first  selections,  the  regents,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  scant  available  funds  of  the  university,  stated  in  their  report 
to  Governor  Roberts: 

We  are  awmre  the  number  of  profenore  is  utterly  inadequate  even  for  a  respect- 
able collegiate  institution,  much  lera  for  a  university  of  the  first  class  as  required  in 
the  constitution,  aa  demande<l  by  the  people  of  Texas,  and  as  competent  to  afford 
thorough,  comprehensive  instruction  to  the  youth  of  Texas,  and  to  furnish  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our  great  State  immediately 
and  urgently  stand  in  need  of.  Greneral  equipment  and  material  for  instruction  are 
as  indispensable  as  professona ;  they  are  as  indispensable  as  tools  and  material  are  to 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  common  life.  In  view  of  the  wants  just  specified,  the 
regents  respectfully  state  that  all  the  resources  of  the  tmiversity  already  alluded 
to,  if  utiliied  to  their  utmost,  are  inadequate  to  the  indispensable  wants  of  the  uni- 
versity for  imparting  instruction.  This  is  not  all.  Without  the  equipment  and  the 
materials,  and  other  appliances  and  a  separate  building  for  a  chemical  laboratory, 
the  university  would  in  vain  expect  or  hope  to  present  a  faculty  which  would  meet 
]uHt  public  expectation.  The  professors  already  chosen  are  gentlemen  eminent  in 
qualtficationfl  and  well-established  reputations.  The  names  of  other  gentlemen  are 
before  the  board,  similarly  distinguished,  and  ready  to  fill  the  other  profemorBhips 
still  vacant.  But  no  gentleman  worthy  to  teach  in  our  university  can  posHibly  be 
retained  or  hereafter  secured  unless  there  be  means  furnished  him  to  do  such  work 
as  his  reputation  and  the  requirements  of  the  university  imperatively  demand. 

The  report  adds: 

It  woold  be  a  violation  of  delicacy  to  name  gentlemen  who  were  candidates  for 
profesKxahipa  bat  not  choaen,  and  also  gentlemen  who  are  candidatet^  for  chairs 
hereafter  to  be  iopplied;  bat  the  board  of  regents  deem  it  proper  to  state  in  general 
terms  to  yoor  excellency  that  they  have  had  before  them  for  choice,  reH|>ei*tively,  a 
good  number  of  the  moat  distinguished  scholars  and  scientists  in  America,  many  of 
them  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  who  were  not  tippli(*ants  but  were 
solicited  to  accept  chairs  were  Judge  Coolcy,  of  Michigan;  Prof. 
Le  Comte,  of  Oalifomia,  and  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  now  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  each  at  a  salary  of  INJKX). 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mallet,  afterwards  first  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  professor  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  solicited  by  the 
regents  to  oome  to  Austin,  and  did  so  to  consult  with  them  on  various 
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sabjects  in  adrkori-  of  thn  opi^ainff  of  tin-  utiivrtvitj.  TIm'  nwulLi  of 
hiAobeemii'>n'<Bnil  ihr  vicw^  pxpruaopd  to  the  r^j^ntc  br  thai  dis- 
tinguisbed  ivlaotlor  w  of  :<ucJ)  intem>t  in  ronnoction  witb  its  inilis- 
toty  prooeedin^rH  thftt  it  in  Iiei4  In  ^trv  tbr'Ui  in  bin  own  Unyiu|^: 

Acvni.  Tn.,  lammarf  JO,   iSSS. 

Dkjib  Bta:  lU*iag  eame  Ut  AoMtn  'm  nsfwnar  bi  thn  iuTtaUlMi  ki  fanmsM  eott- 
nected  with  th.-  t'nivvmtT  ol  Tv***,  with  «hkh  I  have  Imoi  bnond  bj  lh«  hcmrd 
of  regmta,  wiih  ihn  iibi*nt  of  kandnc  mora  ilefinUaly  the  "«i'«hHw  WKler  whith 
tbe  InMitDtfcHi  ir  ti.  lie  inauiraratrd,  I  h«v»  to  thank  yaa  aoil  tb»  Mfccr  iMilhiii  i  il  «J 
the  bcMvd  for  th,-  kin.lnrM  wiilt  «  hlctt  jroq  b«n  ffitin  n»  the  anpkit  iMUttM  tmt 
obtsiniiig  the    I— irr-l  inlmraiAtiua. 

Permit  me  t.  .bt  that  in  t]w>  rboitw  of  •  aat  lor  the  pRi|nnl  in)iinnT«h7.  la  th» 
generml  charm.  i-r.^fthvpturUiioa  made  lor  ttoaipport  fat  falan>rr«t*,  la  (hp  T  i  wihli 
Mtd  aonndDefc-  .</  itip  plans  vhidi  Tntir  Inafrf  *'— -Tl|iBal«d  uJ  W  whiHi  IuiUm 
aobrhaibwi^  itiil>I«4,  and  ta  th«  peiauaal  a.  teirfuMal  ctiaracUT  at  all  tbepn- 

tlemen  who  i.  fur  maMlUri*  lbs  adniaiatnOi—  I  IcM-hilv  fllaS  uf  tbe  itnpmtBBl 
iniAitatioD  to  '-  mmiw  prt  ttt  nffUlw,  ;i>a  haver  ruml  the  rbU  ennUtMIM  far  Um 
■UaioioeDt  ol  •  ii->i  ml  aHnMHwDl  ta  at  ooae  «cnland  bjr  all  ialdllftM  Manda 
ofedoation  Dimacbnatthanwntey. 

Allow  me,  ba««T4V.  to  Mjr  aim,  (tankly.  thai  on*  puint  !■  miii  tt>  naaibt  In  nwl 
iibrtory  lonu.  It  >■  in))iuarfbht  to  umnata  tl  mpmtmtm  ol  lbs  Vtdvaaily  U 
Tnatmakincafnod  tavnnlnciif  artsal  tsKJita  nk.  llalllM  urtwi  lluliin_i_ 
■oa  be  made  ■.-.■■  i  >-  TTr-i  stmli-Dta aixl  tM>  pub  •  that  tha  lilillliilliiii  li  aut  |ww. 
pared  U)  du  .    rk   vjtbio  mrh  «>i>p 

efficieniyiai  r- --italiiin  of  tho  futntv.     iT  n-lamwn  Iha  fllthw  iif  llii 

piewnt,  long  ir  I  protabli  «ill,  p^    rfara  tfaksvQ  n 

■bakes  ofi,  a    !   i:  .  -:  1>  m*  ot  the  (wnplv  ul  Tnaa  ha  aamal. 

actually  iti> K    -'  '    -^  !r.  m  i)h- tirtl,  vrry  T<ifMiilpTatilea] 
fur  the  iiiatiT  .    '  ,  .  i     A  ihf  M-vrra!  ili-iMrlnwiita  o(  luOWdlna,  U>e  proTMnti 

of  avorkinK    .  i.      .[  iiiiiii.  n     i .  li  hhiib.  tiiiiiia.  ami  kdnwappU- 

uiitii,  B^  iM'..  u  li-r  many  fMwial  rifanHv  inridMl  b  tb*  wttawigMPBut  (4 
aiiitiiy  111  Ml.  .KH  ti»iiuiti(WM  i*n>atMU|ilii«4i  A  wtofMfUoaallaw  pnnvBta, 
a»  I  im.lrn«im  il-  ii-'  fir  wu  !i  iKiq>w«  iit  any  o/  the  |wraMaMtl  loftil  id  Ihr 
univ.-i>ity  •  Inly  im-oiiie  i-an  U-  UM^l.  Thedi«irnof  the  lawithwaofTsta^ that tha 
pro|>>*-'l  iiNit'-rvily  fhall  lie  fnv  III  all  the  people  of  T 
iif  iililaiiiiriit  till-  nn-rwary  nifan.t  fn^n  tuition  tve 
till'  Ststi'  h<'r>i'U  (or  lliv  )jrm>tit  ot  hrt  children,  and  the  if 
■  ill  ii-.t  «iiiti.v.  It  y.mr  b-ani  .-an  ol-tain  from  tbe  Iqnilatnre  neb  ailrHthwl 
en>lo«Tii>nt  ax  will  pruvide.  n<4  nvosMrily  for  all  the  work  tha  vnivenitj  Bay  be 
alilr  !■•  d<>  in  llit-  falun-,  but  f<>r  the  raaJly  ttntial  H(aipiiianl  far  the  rnmniann 
menl  >•!  aurk  in  an  inatitation  of  leaminft  ot  high  grade,  annivenity  la  tactaad  wot 
mi-rt'lv  in  nani<'.  I  believe  that  toot  mvxmm  ia  thoroaghly  inaoivd  ao  far  ■■  h^aaa 
pre|*raliiin  lan  make  il  kx  If,  on  the  matnry,  a  Uir  or  a  feeble  ■Isrt  be  Had^ 
KTavi-  ■l..ii)>iK  niu>4  Iv  frit  «■  h>  the  attainment  of  any  aoch  (oceeai  aa  wUl  Mtirfjr  tbe 
pF<>I>]--  of  T<'i>r.  at  any  nie  within  Mtch  time  aa  tbe  preaent  fenefatkn  iaooaeanHd 
with 

I  liBf  III.-  honor  to  t-p.  Mr.  vrrv  mprrtfall*.  roar  obeiUeal  icrvuU, 

J.  W.  lUULOT. 

(ol     Ahhbki    Sami. 

pr,r>.Ufl  A-inf  •■/  Krymtt,  Ininrtitf  of  7V3a». 

The  m<-nilM-n>  of  the  nrw  faculty  of  tb«>  Mademic  depaitmeat,  or 
nKMt  of  tb<-tu.  MM>n  aft«r  tbeir  appointioent  met  in  NaahriUe,  Tcaa., 
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where,  in  company  with  Col.  Ashbel  Smith,  as  president  of  the  board, 
they  went  to  oonsult  as  to  the  best  methods  for  putting  the  academic 
department  into  operation  and  the  curricula  of  studies  to  be  adopted. 
Dr.  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Broun,  of  the  new  faculty,  lived  in  Nashville, 
where  they  were  professors  in  Vanderbiit  University;  and  one  object 
of  the  meeting  there  was  to  afford  Colonel  Smith  an  insight  into  the 
methods,  appliances,  and  advantages  of  that  recently  established  but 
well-endowed  and  finely  equipped  and  popular  institution,  as  some 
index  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  university  in  Texas. 

LAW    1>EPARTMRNT. 

This  department  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  university  from 
the  first,  having  been  organized  at  the  same  time  as  the  academic 
department  at  Austin.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  universit3\  It 
has  attracted,  as  a  general  thing,  a  more  mature  class  of  students,  and 
its  graduates  have  uniformly  l>een  instrumental  in  turning  toward  the 
university  students  who  desired  collegiate  learning.  This  department 
has  not  only  been  advantageous  to  the  university,  but  it  has,  it  is 
l>elieved,  been  of  signal  service  to  the  State.  It  has  kept  in  Texas  a 
large  number  of  j^oung  men  who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone 
to  other  States  for  their  professional  training.  They  have  been  edu- 
cated by  professors  familiar  with  Texas  jurisprudence,  and  when 
graduated  they  have  naturally  carried  with  them  a  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  a  pride  in  its  history  and  in  the  achievements  of 
its  people  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  all  its 
citizens. 

ENGINEERING    DEPARTMENT. 

The  ^^  school  of  engineering,"  which  was  originally  in  charge  of 
Prof.  A.  V.  Lane,  wns  but  a  few  years  ago  reorganized  as  the  ^depart- 
ment of  engineering,'^  mainly  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  efTorts 
of  Professor  Taylor,  the  present  head  of  the  department,  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  has  been  quite  successful  in  his  recommendations  of  grad- 
uates for  railroad  service  and  other  engineering  work. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  act  of  February  II,  1858,  establishing  the  university,  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  '^  instruction  in  surgery  and  medicine,'"  and 
the  act  of  March  30,  1881,  required  that  ''  the  niedi(*al  deptirtment  be 
located  separate  from  the  university  proper,  if  the  vote  of  the  people 
so  determined.^  The  vote  resulted  in  its  lo<*ation  at  Galveston.  The 
expense,  however,  of  putting  the  main  university  into  operation  at 
Austin  and  the  kurge  grants  from  the  university  fund  which  the  legis- 
lature continaed  to  bestow  uix>n  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Brymo  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  early  organi- 
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ntioD  of  thv  **m4Hli(^Ll  bmticli  of  tlir  univvnfity,"  as  titc  l^itlatiint 
termed  it,  till  the  subttoquentoflir  of  i^roundn  nnd  huUdiDift  for  lU 
nsM  bjr  thu  city  ami  Huiiift  of  the  cilizi'nti  uf  Gulvvittun.  bu-ketl  liy  Um 
earnest  effortu  of  Hod.  Walter  Or«>Hfaani,  of  that  i^ity,  a.t  chuiriuiiii  of 
thehouae  filllitux^  fOiimiitt«c,  xtirMKl  Uiu  twi>nti«th  k'.];ii4Uture  to  action, 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  provi^ionn  in  tb«  ^oenl 
appropriation  hill  )M.twd  nt  thi^  i^jiecial  itcwtion  (gcovntl  appropriatioa 
act  May  17.  1888): 

AaaloMD  tt>ihi-kr>ikbl«fandnf  thtiDniviwaUjflFlVxui,  tiiU-iiUmJ  tuihRrmllt 
ofMudfonc'l  >Hitr.r  ihi.-  hulcmnlty  fuDil  now  tn  lht>  !4utt>  trvAsurv,  uiil  in  tvjaid  o 
the  State  out  ul  the  ivwnuta  ot  the  naivenlty  (in  nr  IvJonr  Jumar^  ilnt,  &lBpt«n 
hnndrad  ta-i  U-a,  without  Intnreit,  mu>  hundred  mxI  twtmtj-nve  ihuuMnil  iIoUmw,  oI 
which  the  mud  of  flft}'  thouiwid  iloHan  W  b49ntiy  ■ppraprial««l  uu\  mA  a[«R  Is  be 
uaed  in  the  ouiutntL-tiun  uf  buililirmn  (or  Iht-  nwdii'sl  bnU)i-Jt  uf  llm  I'nlttrnitjr  of 
Tez*e,BtU..'.'iiyor(>alTi-><toiii  /VtiWiM,  Tlialtb»mU city  ol  Galvwrtan •hall tkitwl* 
lathe  Uuivr-ay  of  Ti>zaii  Nock  ili  buuiltvd  iilsUtyH^tiiiMM  dty.lo  b«  tMnI 
forthemeduul  hnmi-h  of  iwd  inalitutiiw:  ^  ' prDruM fiaihrr,  ttmX Mm KtvxUirw 
oftheertab'of  Jr,bn  fvtHy.  ilmvue-l.  shall  agi  i  to  ctnwtrurt  oo  mIiI  tiHotk,  aianMt 
of  not  lea  tluui  fifty  thuoauKl  ilultara,  a  lucdlial  hoaiittal,  w1tU-h,  Hrltm  mmi^taj,  ia 
to  be  donaliil  to  the  niwlinl  linuii-b  of  the  I'aivHilty  lA  Tiisan,  awl  lo  bo  lUKbrr  Um 
control  of  Hit?  Ixjtinl  ul  raiceiilii  uf  Mid  univei  ity:  /Vn*wlc(f /artArr,  Thai  thkloaa 
■hall  b«  in  (nil  jayiocnt  uul  wUidartion  cf  a..  rUma  uf  IW  Uninmty  ut  Tkxm 
agaioMt  the  StaU>  of  Texa>  tor  luoner*  J<a*  "  '""u  (Iw  tuilnnity  fiuid  by  wirl  Male. 

Even  tlii«  conveoeioo  u  a  loan  was  I  arrly  gained  by  MHubtnatiun* 
forcing  an  all-around  compromiM  of  tiunflioliiig  intBraala  of  thn  med- 
ical collet^  and  main  univi^niitr  and  the  old  ubUttH  of  the  oolreraity. 

Commenting  on  thix  artiun  of  Iho  twontivtli  legiahUiire  in  connection 
with  the  univi>n>ilyoUim«<,atuountingwiUi  intoreatlo  9481.188,  ajfainst 
th<-  State,  thn  ri>giM)tj«  in  their  third  ItienniaJ  report  to  the  governor, 
I)e<enilHT.  18S8.  aay: 

< )(  i)ii!>  aiuount  it  «aa  calculat«il  that  the  JteniH  of  intareil  and  the  aoioant  ml*- 
B|>|ini|iriuliil  by  tlie  leKul»turv  In  the  Prvirii^  View  School  would  be  allowed.  Tbew 
■ui'iiiiit/-  >f:i(l2.63a&5)  would  liavv  enabled  the  regents  to  Bnlab  and  equip  Ibe  main 
JMiildiutr  al  Austin  and  flniab  and  e<|uip  the  building  for  the  imwlif^l  ecbool  atGal- 

Vl-Ptoll 

It  will  U-  n<>licv<l  that  it  if  distinctly  adtnitted  that  monen  were  drawn  fntn  the 
univer>ity  fund  by  the  Malr.  anil  aa  the  correctneoi  uf  the  atalemoita  In  regard  to 

thi'  ■ ntx  III  the  mjiective  i-laims  hsa  never  been  queatiooed,  tbe  sappaaitiaa  ia 

nsH'iiabl--  that  these  auionnte  werv  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  aa  given  by  ibe 
rtifi'iiti'  l<>  vour  Ksoellency.  It  mnaius,  thetrfore,  that  the  legielatare  haa  paida 
ib'lit  Mf  f4:il,IH8.HMiyal<Nui  of  IIZS.DOO.  Moreover,  tbe  prorkiun  that  "the  ban 
uliall  U'  in  full  payment  and  satisfartkin  of  all  rlainu,"  will,  perhape,  be  Luualnili 
•OSS  Vx-ut  off  the  nnirenaty  from  askioK  en  equivalent  tor  tbe  navigation  laoda,  be 
till'  laii'U  ill  cunAii-t  in  Graysoo  and  MrLennan  counties,  and  for  tbe  nraney  diawn 
fritii  tlic  uiiivenity  (unil  to  [ay  clerks  in  the  departments.  This  being  the  caM,  tbe 
nt(i-iit>>  arc  shut  od  fnmi  all  sourtta  (rum  whirb  they  can  secure  an  immediately 
avsllsMf  (iiiiil.  exn-jii  another  loan.  Tbey,  tbemlore,  reapectfoUy  ask  that  a  lonaol 
|3ju,au)  )>>  i>la«il  tu  the  credit  of  tbe  available  ftind  of  tbe  Univendty  of  TUtaa  oa 
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the  aune  temui  as  the  loan  of  act  approved  May  17,  1888,  of  which  $125,000  is  to  be 
used  in  finishing  and  equipping  the  main  university  building  at  Austin,  and  $75,000 
in  finishing  and  equipping  the  medical  school  building  at  Galveston. 

One  reason  for  hoping  that  the  State  would  make  this  loan,  say  of  $200,000,  waa 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  State  had  received  nearly  $1,000,000  indemnity  money 
from  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  frontier  defense. 

Following  the  action  of  the  twentieth  legislature,  all  the  last  legislature  would  do 
for  the  university  was  the  adoption  of  the  following,  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  approved  April  8,  1889: 

''For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  University,  all  of  the  available 
fund  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents,  less  the  appropriation  herein 
made  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  for  purchase  of  grounds  in  the 
city  of  Gahveston  for  the  location  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  general  revenue,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  The  city  of  Galveston,  or  its  inhabit- 
ants, shall  donate  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  addition  to 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  said  medical  branch  at  the  city  of  Galveston. 

"For  support  of  the  university  out  of  the  general  revenue:  Provided^  The  univer- 
sity spend  an  equal  amount  out  of  the  available  university  fund  for  completing  and 
furnishing  the  university  building  at  Austin,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.** 

The  regents  promptly  arranged  for  the  early  organization  of  the 
medical  department  as  soon  as  the  buildings  could  be  completed,  and 
on  as  substantial  basis  as  the  outfit  provided  admitted.  The  buildings 
have  since  been  finished  and  well  equipped.  The  recent  gift  of  the 
Brackenridge  dormitory,  and  the  improvements  of  the  college,  and 
the  hospital  provided  by  the  John  Sealy  heirs  have  added  largely  to 
the  general  advantages  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university. 

A  most  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the  hospital  is  the  ladies' 
training  school  for  nurses.  They  have  supreme  control,  in  harmony 
with  proper  regulations,  of  the  nursing  of  all  white  patients,  both 
ward  and  private,  and  are  discharging  such  duty  most  efficiently  and 
satisfactorily  to  the  management.  For  their  special  benefit  a  course 
of  lectures  was  inaugurated,  embracing  such  topics  in  medicine  as  are 
necessary  for  a  trained  nurse's  education.  This  auxiliary  alone  is  cal- 
culated to  give  important  prestige  to  the  institution.  It  can  not  be 
otherwise  with  such  prominent  and  enterprising  ladies  as  are  at  the 
head  of  the  movement:  Mrs.  B.  Adoue,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hawley,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  George  Ball,  Mrs.  S.  Hartley,  Mrs.  George  Sealy, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hutchings,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ladd,  Mrs.  M.  Kopperl,  Mrs.  John 
Scaly, Mrs.  Andrew  T.  Mills,  Mrs.  Walter  Gresham,  Mrs.  Aaron  Blum, 
Mrs.  Robert  Irvine,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Willis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  League,  Mrs.  Charles 
Fowler,  Mrs.  George  Mann,  Mrs.  L.  Fellman,  Mrs.  W.  Zeigler,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Groce,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roecke. 

The  institution  is  fairly  complete  in  its  outfit,  is  in  charge  of  a  lady 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  university  regents,  and  is  a  great 
desideratum  for  the  college  as  a  medical  branch  of  the  university. 
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The  foUowinjr  bripf  n-vipw  iif  tlii-  medical  department  wsm  con- 
tributed by  the  late  Or.  T.  C.  Thompson,  oav  of  the  lutiveratty 
n^nts: 

GAi.vwni!i,  Twc.,  AbpuxryCf,  iMC. 

When  the  rnadknl  nillftm  wu>  IkiLU  »i  n»lv«»bkn  four  ymnis^  the dlrotOftlm^ 
ton  cootribated  »  bluck  ol  Ktuurnl  lur  hu«[iltal  purpooev.  vul  the  oUl  dtjr  biM|>il*I, 
and  $2S,000  in  looiic-y,  >  total  gift  of  aboitt  tlOO.OOO;  knd  throiiKh  prinlr  ^(eamnmkty 
the  Joha  Sealf  BgB|>iul,  i-'xrtint;  aVKHii  175,000,  wm  uddul.  To  ihia  buiu  o[  flTS.OOO 
the  SttUfl  <xiatriboti->1  tS^.OOO  fur  Urn  puivluur  nl  Um  «<l)nliiltig  block  of  grmtnil  kai 
|G0,000  towmrd  the  mniitrnrtinn  of  tb<>  mllcKT  building.  Tho  entire  pUnt  m  it  dww 
•tanda,  iocluding  the  inpruremtqila  kud  uiuipnumta,  repiMMDti  ■unwthl^  nrvr 
$300,000,  canndenlilf  iiioni  tbnn  faalf  uf  which  liu  lieen  K«|nlrad  tothe8tM«,  with- 
oat  Goet,  from  prirkU  Hrnmw  mhI  from  lli«  iiiuitirlpallty  of  (iklvoHoo. 

The  tweoty-eeoHiil  IvgUBlun)  HilluiTUed  tlio  tMiard  u>  npma  Ihv  Khml,  uxl 
appropnftted  >74,00A  fur  tlie  paymont  nl  Mlari«»  >f  prif^Mw-ni,  JemunMntofm  h*! 
employen,  mad  for  ilio  nuliitetuuic*  of  the  variuiu  •Itpartmvnta. 

The  twenty-thini  l«|[iaUlun)  Kiipfiiiriktul  (02.100  lor  recomut  MbriM  ol  tha 
vmrioaa  uflScisla  and  lur  piner«l  lualnteiikuiw  and    upjioft. 

The  school,  thns  MUliUiibnl  uid  tuodcnttflly  o  iipp«d,  i*and>  lo-day  «t  ib«  my 
front  of  medical  inxiiiutixiuollhoSntiih  and  Wmi,  and  I*  wiJtrly  r«i«ni»il  aa  ocw 
of  the  most  worth;  aiirl  n-pulAble  tu(<iUi-al  nfllegn  In  the  I'niml  Huiw  Fnaiiam 
commendatory  noticm  in  Tariomi  pnlili'slionN  and  mcupIliiM>tiiBnr  Bipruaiiina  trtjm 
many  aourcea  atteM  the  truth  ut  MtrJi  a  claim.  Nut  b  Ihe  arbnot  to  b"  cniofmnd  lu 
the  prophet  in  the  prawrh—"  oavvr  wiUiimt  hnnnr  Mve  in  hi*  own  oountry,"  tut 
the  claaaee,  increadng  rilgfatlr  tn  tha  aKCond  year  of  tho  achuul'a  cxiateMs>.  have 
dnring  thelart  two  i— luni  grown  laaniuabei'  ais  urarvm  timaaamaayaailBriaft 
the  flrat  and  second  MMlniia. 

A  better  idea  of  tlda  rapfal  growth  may  In  had  wbra  tt  la  aiaiMl  that  wfaitaaa  ta 
its  Brrt  yiar  tlic  atlcnilanrw  id  ihr-  ■chin!  vaa  almiiat  Ihv  lowwt  Iti  tb»  I'nilxil  Ptalea 
andt^iaila,  it  lo^.iv  m,\r  tliin%-t-i  vlK  In  iiltcndauM  In  the  rnxl]'  of  mare  than 
I20Mi.-Ii.'aiM')i..>h  :  >  .     <    .     .  I. 

Nit  an-  the  wlim  >.■■■  n  ja-hciI  in  fiiiwth  iiu-v<D«)ii<Wiai( 

ami  nhHorttiy  <if  t  :■:—  rm  h  wrll-knowii  inMllliitiotH  aa 

ihi'  [ii<ili<'al  >li']iiknmi>iitK  uf  Yaii!  riiivcrniy,  Dartmouth  OoQega,  Johaa  Hopkina 
t'iiivi'»'ity,  nf  Etaltiinore;  Cnivcndty  of  (imrgetown,  Unirenity  of  ViiKtak,  Uni- 
vvnily  of  (.'^idimia.  Western  Hwerve  Univerrity,  of  Clevdaad;  Dnivaf^j  of 
Colors.!..,  Me<lii'al  C^iMqgn  of  Virfcinia,  <d  Richmond;  Medical  0)U«««  ol  Sooth 
faroliiiH,  oKliarlailoni  rniverxity  of  Buffalo,  Univeraity  of  Miaauuri.  and  BiaBy 
other?-  "I  an  rxivllcnt  rrputalion.  All  of  the  ioatitntiona  which  ootnak  tUa  acfaoot 
in  atti'iKlaii.i-  an-  niurh  uldt-r,  many  several  generationa  oUer,  aooie  a  eeuCufy  aod 
a  half  oLiiT:   many  have  mw-h  lower  reqoiremeata,  and  tbenlon  sttnet  s  taigB 

Iwl  l-iw-icra'li'claid  of  Mudenta,  but i  i  an  piiiiil  In  Ihii  laiim  pranmtnii  Inrf— i 

in  llif  lar>I  otii'  or  two  yrara. 

Ttist  Kii.li  i.hinorm-nal  growth  haa  not  b««n  attainvd  at  the  expeoae  of  the  Maadifd 
of  n-<((iin-iii('ntj>  may  !«  arxunt  by  the  tact  that  of  nomenMia  applkanti  for  adraneed 
vtandtnK.  "utiing  from  variooa  medifal  collegea,  bnt  one  petaoa  pteoaaded  in  att>te> 
ing  ibf  grailr  nnight  in  the  Tesaa  school  upon  eTaminatioo;  whila  ot  an  eqaaHy 
larvi-  iiiiiiiUr  •>(  irtii>lrnt<i  Iruni  thi-  iicli<»l  at  <iaJvcaton  seeking  entfaneo  to  advanoad 
rlaimii  in  o(ti>-r  nrhoola  (among  which  were  the  t'niveraity  ot  I^Bnnaylvania and  tha 
I'ollcgi'of  rtivrii-iane  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York),  not  a  dngle  Indlrtdoal  la  knon 
t.,  ).■•.-  [ailF.1. 

Ill  tt>.-  .tati*ticit  »f  mrdiral  instjiutinna  pabliabed  laat  year  by  the  beard  of  baahk 
of  tlir  Stak-  -if   lllinuta  itua  school  ia  ahown  by  the  pmfrartka)  ot  tTidoiliiw  to 
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matricalations  to  have  maintained  with  unosual  strictneflB  the  established  require- 
ments. 

From  sach  considentions  as  the  above,  aside  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  excellence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school,  the  regents  of  the  university 
feel  that  they  may  point  with  pride  to  the  medical  department,  and  further  that 
they  are  abundantly  sustained  in  the  belief  that  within  a  few  years  the  school  will 
be  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  really  great  medical  institutions  of  the  land,  both 
in  point  of  attendance  and  of  reputation. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  school  is  open  for  women  upon  the  same  terms  as 
men,  and  that  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  has  been  accepted  by  female 
students. 

The  last  appropriation  was  too  small  to  permit  many  additions  to  the  equipment 
of  the  department,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  At 
present  it  is  with  utmost  exertion  that  the  class  can  l)e  accommodated  in  the  different 
laboratories,  and  many  complaints  are  heard  of  insufficient  accommodation,  espe- 
dally  in  the  clinical  and  operative  departments. 

The  number  of  students  for  the  present  session  is  183.  It  will  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  claflH,  unlt'ss  there  be  added  a  moderate 
amount  to  the  permanent  equipment  in  apparatus,  chemicalH,  etc.,  aside  from  the 
urgent  requirements  for  enlargement  of  lalx)ratory  and  clinical  room. 

Much  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  school  m  unquestionably  due  to  the  fullness 
and  excellence  of  the  practical  instruction  in  the  various  lal)oratorie«.  It  is  largely 
this  feature  of  teaching  which  distinguishes  the  higher  grade  medical  schools  from 
the  conmion  medical  "diploma  mills.  *'  It  is,  too,  to  the  work  done  in  the  labora- 
tories that  the  greatest  contributions  to  medical  knowledge  are  due  in  recent  years; 
it  is  the  laboratory  ph3r8idan  who  is  intrusted  with  the  minute  study  of  the  causes 
of  disease  for  the  purpose  of  discovt^ring  means  of  combating  them.  All  over  the 
worid  at  the  present  time  the  wonderful  success  of  the  new  preventive  and  curative 
antitoxin  of  diphtheria  is  Inking  lauded.  It  was  only  aft^r  years  of  patient  and  con- 
tinuous laboratory  work  that  this  was  aci'ompIiHhed,  but  the  result  in  the  saving  of 
human  life  ought  to  justify  the  expenst*  of  all  the  Ial)oratorii^  in  existence  for  all 
time  to  come. 

From  the  laboratory  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  other  renowneii  wientints,  by  their  inves- 
tigation and  researches,  have  made  all  the  rc<*eut  great  strides  in  me<li(*al  H<'ience. 
The  alleviation  of  ftain,  the  relief  to  suffering  humanity,  and  the  eradi(*ation  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  rabien,  diphtheria,  Hmallix>x,  cholera,  etc.,  have 
and  will  have  t4)  come  through  the  patient  devotions  and  intelligent  skin  of  the  lab- 
oratorv  savant. 

In  the  si^ltH'tion  of  a  faculty  the  chief  aim  of  the  regents  was  merit  and  qualifica- 
tions, reganlleM)  of  locality,  as  the  worth  of  all  S(*ho<>ls  is  measured  by  their  teach- 
ing capacity;  onlinary  teac*hers  make  ordinary  sch<K)ls,  go<Kl  teachers  gocxi  schools, 
and  the  \'alue  of  giKMl  tea<*hers  is  held  at  a  premium  all  over  the  literary  world. 

Practitioneni  of  medicine  are,  as  a  rule,  not  good  teachers.  The  two  branches, 
practice  of  medicine  and  teaching,  are  widely  different.  The  teacher  must  l)e  cul- 
tured and  trained  in  his  vm^ation,  as  all  knowle<ige  is  allied  or  kindred,  ami  to  teach 
well  any  branch  of  krfowle<lge  one  must  be  liberally  educated. 

The  profesjioni  are  rtine  in  numlier,  tcaohing  the  nine  fumlamental  branches  of 
medicine  and  phannacy .  All  must  l)e  filled  and  taught  or  else  there  can  be  no  medi- 
cal and  phamuu<eutlcal  school.  These  chaini  are  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  pathology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  practic*e  of  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 
Each  profosBor,  excepting  one,  is  employed  without  term,  and  all  are  subject  to  pro- 
motion, demotion,  removal,  or  resignation,  as  the  regents  may  deem  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  school.  None  of  the  assistant  teachers  or  supplemental  lectureships 
are  filled  by  salaried  teachers,  excepting  a  demonstrator  each  in  anatomy,  physi- 
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oio^y.  luiil  [Ktibologv.  in  which  i-huni  tho  Uhor  of  niskin^  ex[«r{ia«u<a,  nt  virin^ 
tion,  III  pcrfdTintnii  MitoiwiM,  of  ui^iiifc  iiil«fn*)(xi|iic  HiKvimena,  ■nil  o(  prnfri^. 
[■rewrviiut,  uiil  <liiH.'4.'Iint,'  doul  bodiM  rMjiiinv  nt  Imil  Ihia  anionnt  of  awlalBneN  la 
pfninmn.  OOif^r  mrdiml  iritnnla  h*vp  wnially  *  Utye  laiid  cot^  at  itpvnai  ln-int^% 
bol  ill  th<.>  atIiomI  at  GalvMloii  Ui#  niae  Hpcr-JAl  liwliiiiHhl]M  am  flilnl  iritltuut  fmy 
by  gnnllcnipn  guurRinx  w)it  inbmiUid  (inniiRh  to  nnd«<r1ak«  thi«  extn  wnrh  whboai 
mnitnpntion. 

SalaridB  jioiil  lijr  duuiltoiui  iiUinr  Ha-cHllnd  prhool*  btv  not  tu  l«  cuittMln]  or  mmb- 
lianwl  b>  a  hJi[h-)irBili>  mlliw  of  the  nniwraity  «f  k  SUtr.  Thi»  >o-«mlIn)  nmUtal 
aehixiU,  ait<ii-T  a  higXi-nmnAinif  nuue,  are  niithtng  mnrv  than  an  awM^tlita  nl  phy- 
nHatii  for  thfir  own  ppnmnal  or  ppmnJBry  ailvani.'viiioiit. 

Tht^y  hull]  l«vUinx  In  their  offiimi,  or  ■  tiam,  an>)  talcK  anj-  tno  Iho  rtortonl  ia  aUr 
to  paj,  and  pramiae  any  and  all  diplotuaa,  Rcanllen  of  qnalittcsliuna. 

Thi>  ralarim  of  protsMora  ar«  (rom  12.000  to  13,000  >  ytitr,  lowwr  Uun  la  iiibv 
•choola  of  tho  same  i-liaracti»r  or  Mandanl,  •■  tho  foDowing  InhnTitiH  )M  wil]  Aatr: 


nnlTcMirof  PenuqlTaiila. 
HallDal    dtponoMnl.    DU 

MtnOMDtL 
0(>lltv>  o(  Phnictana  and  Bn^BOOB 

Kaiu«ni)rU*>im)Cn^H,  . 
DninmliT  of  th«  Cttr  of  Av  Tnk 
Tvluw  irnlrarrftj,  d  tjoaliteM  ... 

t'plnntir  n(  VliiloU 

OolvrMtr  M  Unbrllla 

JotuH  BopfeUu  trolmMty.  Mtdkat 

BplTcnllT  of  Mlrlilaan.  Ma  atbn 


AfU-r  urging  upon  the  IppwUture  tbo  iiupunwice  of  pn>rtdi»ff  for 
wrtain  improvi»niont.-  f.ir  th.-  inll.-i;.'.  Dr.  Tli')nip4on  ndiU: 

In  Mililltiiiii  ti>  Iheae  re[|uir«ment«  and  suggMtions,  the  atttnttm  of  the  legUatan 
in  I'aniii'tly  mllvil  to  the  demrahility  of  an  anatomical  law,  le^lttng  directing  aod 
aut>i|>-y  iiialiinK  in  fhartiTval  Rieiliral  inMitutions,  and  making  it  lawinl  for  oonnty 
and  ttiutiii-i|i«t  aut))i>ritint  tn  trannfer  to  mich  iiutitutioiki  far  adentiflc  poipoaw 
unrlaiiiKil  IhkIlw'  n-<|uirin)c  pauper  liurial.  It  in  ur)R<1.  too,  that  viviMctioti  for  por- 
pH-K  ii(  ill vift illation  anil  ilemonst ration  in  mich  institutions  be  lefaliied. 

Iiiiu^iiiirh  BH  the  Slate  of  Texan  has  [irovidnl  for  Ibe  medical  edncatioo  at  nefa  <>l 
itn  ritiju'nf  iw  may  hervaftrr  demre  to  jirartioe  medicine  and  nugery  within  italimitl^ 
and,  I'".  Bt  a  i-nat  til  the  inilindual  much  lielow  what  woald  be  incurred  ekewben^ 
it  ir>  niioin^-'l  that  a  law  lie  enacted  rei|ui ring  that  each  penra  so  desiring  to  pnKtice 
m<-<li<-ine  ami  mirfcrry  in  the  State  of  Texas  show  evidence  befoni  an  appraprlMe 
iHianl  or  )H«nli<>>l  examiners  of  liaving  inrsaed  a  coarse  of  study  at  least  m  oomplels 
as  p^)^id^l  in  thi-  medical  department  of  the  t'nivenitr  of  Texas;  that  arimllar  law 
!■■  i'nsi-ti--l  nivi-rintt  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  that  in  theproriiiotMof  soch  bw 
tli>'  r>v»lar  irraduaie*  o(  the  medic*]  department  of  the  UDivvraity  of  Tesaa  in  medl- 
liiii'  sod  ill  pliannBc>-  lie  exrmpt  from  examioation  at  the  baoda of  such  board  of 
exaitiiiivn  lK'f<<re  reihslratioD  for  piwrtlce. 

Tli>-  i-<>n<tilution  of  the  Stale  in  specific  in  its  nqnimneols  of  cataMwhing  a  oni- 
veraity  of  the  flr«t  clMSotily  In  lartheranceot  tbia  jiolicy  the  legialatnreanthoriaed 
tlw  nvnl/-  lo  insivnrair  the  mediral  dppartnwnt,  and  made  apppofciatiaaa  appfosi- 
tnaiinn  ih<-  ntiniated  expensca.    Tbe  wiadooi  of  tho  policy  nt  the  State  in  UbanUf 
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endowing  it^  educational  system,  from  the  free  school  to  its  capstone — the  uni- 
veraity — h*  recognized  as  mu^t  conducive  to  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
intellect  and  genius  of  the  country,  and  while  there  is  some  complaint  in  providing 
for  profetvional  education  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  limit  or  exclude  from 
the  l)enefltM  arising  from  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  any  branch  of  learning — arts,  litera- 
ture, philc)«jiophy,  law,  or  medicine — needed  to  make  a  complete  university. 

In  the  great  domain  of  science  you  can  not  educate  a  civil  or  electrical  engineer 
like  Kdinon  and  refuse  to  educate  a  chemist  like  Pasteur  or  K«K>h.  You  can  not 
make  a  geologist  and  refuse  to  make  a  pharmacist,  nor  make  a  teacher,  inac*hinist,  or 
lawver  and  refuse  to  make  a  d<»ctor.  It  is  at  varianc*e  and  in  conflict  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  which  provides  for  all  seeking  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge a  university  of  the  tirst  class. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Thompson  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity and  his  efficiency  as  a  physician  in  especially  watching  and 
8er\'ing  the  interests  of  the  'medical  department  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  having  special  features  of  administration  of  the  university 
represented  by  memlK»rs  on  the  l)oard  particularly  qualified  for  such 
service.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Jeffei-son  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  was  a  native  of  Texas,  and  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  Confederate  anny.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  and  had  been 
ten  years  a  regent  of  the  university. 

ADDITIONAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  this  statement  was  furnished  the  college  has  been  made  the 
beneficiar}'  of  the  Brackenridge  dormitory,  and  the  improvements  for 
the  college  and  hospital  provided  for  by  the  recent  donation  of  the 
Sealv  heirs,  Mr.  John  Sealv  and  his  sister,  Mi-s.  Wtiverlv  Smith.  The 
main  college  building  was  erected  under  improved  plans  designed  by 
the  arc*bitect,  Mr.  Clayton,  after  visiting  the  medical  colleges  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  mainly  ujwn  the  plans  of  the 
college  of  Philadelphia.  In  his  report  to  the  university  regents  Mr. 
Claj'ton  states  that  he  found  very  few  medical  colli»gi»s  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  their  hospitals  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  college 
buildings,  an  advantage  upon  which  the  professors  of  such  colleges 
laid  great  stress. 
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INAtTOriUI.   KXBRCI8B8  AT  AVSTtS. 


The  Bcadeiiiii'  and  law  dopartmente  baring  liecD  oritmnbml  uadvr 
authority  of  llic  rHgrntit,  the  uoivorsity  mw  formally  opraed  la  t6e 
main  uiiiveruilv  huilditi);.  (hen  »i  plete,  to  which  tbe  public 

inaugural  ex.nUes  wen*  ht'ld  Septe.  15,  1888,  in    prrMnnoruC  • 

large  audiencr  nf  citUGCntt  of  Austin  ai  if  r  iwrb'  of  iho  SiaUs.  \» 
on  the  occSMiiin  of  thi-  hying  of  the  <  hIoiu>,  NiiveuilMT  17.  lM8il, 

Hon.  Ajihbel  Smith,  firNt  prcHidrnt  ot  n^nt^.  was  thv  prini-ipal 

speaker,  and  »»>  fullowtnl  in  addnww  Dr.  Mallet,  chairman  at  th« 

faculty,  and  ^v  tiuvt^nior  Ireland  and  m. 

Colonel  Smillj  rt<vit'WMl  thn  farts  in  u  s  history  uf  tin*  oairorwty 
and  clalM>rat4'ly  pnM-nted  the  ail\'antagc«)  >  lie  df  rivad  front  tJie  eatab- 
luhmenl  of  hi>  imiwrtant  a  State  in^tituti<.  i.  ProfeMor  ]l(aU«t  hririly 
rcHpondod  on  U-Iiair  of  hiiiiAelf  aikd  a»nori  tea  of  the  bciilly  fn  acrcpt- 
ing  the  duties  impoML-d  on  thnin,  and  in  the  matw  of  hia  rvmarlui  look 
ncUI: 


Diiriii;!  (Ill  Iill»-n  ynu«  I  «M  luwx-UtrH  wllh  iln'  rmrmltr  i4  Vifclnia.  inw  ol 
till'  itMi-^t  •'(  till  MiUn.  ti-i  t>ri)[li(«^r  niiniLi  uor  aiun  ii),H^bt  litanrlwn  (Mat-  tb«n 
lluiii  itiiH>  tn.it.  t}^  iwH  SUb-  of  Tru«L 

(t'lvi-iiior  Irfliiiiil  weliuiiKMl  tlit>  fa<-ul(y  t»  their  new  duties,  aUndJiig 
to  till-  -jil.-niii'l  ri'piitutioii  they  Imri'.  and  adding: 

'T'l  v. .11  i-iiiinu'iiHl  tht>  liiicli  aii'l  ■«i-n-<l  <)uty  nf  mulilinxlhflToaiif  intelleclial  tba 
Fiii-l'-iit- ..I  II..-  iiiiiwr>'ily  (..r  tlx'  Uitlt- <•(  lih-.  A  (alac  •trp.  the  Deitect  of  >dbb 
ifiull  -liirx  ..11  >..iir  |«rt  nisy  )>r<>vi'  ilit-  ruinnfonr  ol  ll J  iillln  liiwi  ill  anillll 

Ili^  a.Miv....  (■..nrlud.-<l  UK  follows: 

Iji-lKw  »ii.|  i-i'iitli'iiH-n.  I  i-uniiniiiUtf  y<iu  anil  all  th«  people  o(  T^xa*  oa  Ihla 
i-<>ii->ii>iru4ii.'ii'.|  lh<-rvcn1  I'liknl  to  tiy  tlifConicrenof  Uip  Repablic  ol  TVum  foftr- 
(•■or  \>iir>iu.-.>.  iiii.l  if  thiiH- .if  iHir  iltwiMKUnte  who  nuy  auad  here  Ibrty-fciar  yean 
h<-iiii'  >lijll  (■ll  thai  HI-  havp  ihinc  ■«  niiu-h  (or  them  •■  oar  blhen  did  for  oa  tba 

tiutiih.--!  Ill  ihi<  ■'n(i'n>niw.  Si  far  ai  the  prvarnt  exerutive  b  conoemed,  Um 
t|[uM'r>ii\  will  ha\<'  hii>  •■■rtiivt  ni|>p»rt.  ami  he  h«rv  miw  pledgn  lo  the  facoltj 
an. I  ill.'  l-ar.l  ..f  nin-iiii>.  anil  In  thivp  yiMiii)t  Uilies  and  Kentlrfneii,  tbedtachari* 
•  .(  .-\.Ty  'liiit  tlijil  hio  InM  ini|.««>  npi.D  hini,  hiipinK  at  the  Mine  lime  thai  tfaa 
niiiliitii.l.'  .-i  ■  l,i|.|n-ti  in  llir  Mate  to  whom  w  uwe  an  ednoatian  roajr  hare  ao  Jort 
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A  feature  added  to  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  bust  of 
ex-Governor  Roberts,  then  one  of  the  law  professors  of  the  university, 
which  was  made  and  presented  by  Elizabet  Ney,  and  was  alluded  to  in 
the  presentation  address  by  Mr.  Dudley  Wooten  as  the  ^'work  of  a 
woman  of  genius,  and  a  fitting  tribute  for  the  university  to  preserve 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  and  states- 
men of  Texas/"  It  was  accepted  in  appropriate  terms,  on  behalf  of 
the  university,  by  Col.  Seth  Shepard,  one  of  the  university  regents. 
Gk>vemor  Roberts  was  called  for,  and  as  he  rose  to  respond  was 
enthusiastically  greeted.  He  said  he  could  have  wished  to  ho  absent 
from  a  scene  so  personal  to  himself,  but,  as  had  always  been  his  cus- 
tom, he  was  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  desired  to  add  that  if  he  could 
now,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  do  anything  to  build  up  this  great 
institution  he  will  have  consummated  the  highest  aspiration  of  his 
manhood. 

The  regents  and  faculty  were  all  seated  on  the  platform,  on  which 
also  were  many  other  prominent  gentlemen. 

THE  FINANCIAL  OtTTLOOK. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  regents,  which  was  held  November  16, 
1881,  State  Comptroller  Brown  laid  before  the  board  a  succinct  state- 
ment showing  that  there  would  be  in  the  State  treasury  January  1, 
1883,  cash  funds  amounting  to  $37,024.12,  belonging  to  the  university, 
and  State  bonds,  substituted  for  United  States  bonds  used  by  the  State, 
$134,472.26,  referring  to  which  and  the  general  condition  of  the  uni- 
versity's affairs  the  regents  say: 

It  farther  sppeare  from  the  coinptroUer^B  report  that  there  has  ))een  an  important 
misoonoeptioD  as  to  the  amount  of  available  univen<>ity  fundu  on  haml.  The  late 
comptroller  (Mr.  Darden)  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  on  the 
aniverrity  fund,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  and  ho  states,  that  in  justiiv  there  should  be 
subject  to  appropriation  by  the  legislature  as  available  university  funds  $185,385.27. 

The  regents  add: 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  instead  of  there  l>eing  in  the  trcasim-  at  this 
time  $185,385.27  a\*ailable  funds  of  the  university,  there  are  only  $:{7,024.12  available 
and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  regents,  which  amount  includee  interest  up 
to  January  1,  1883. 

This  was  certainly  not  a  very  flattering  exhibit  for  inaugurating  a 
*^  university  of  the  first  class/^  as  originally  contemplated,  especially 
as  the  $134,472.26  consisted  of  bonds  which  had  been  '^  marked  as  bonds 
of  doubtful  validity,'*  as  referred  to  by  Judge  Terrell.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  too,  showing  how  little  regard  bad  been  paid  to  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  that  its  two  funds  had  been  kept  merged  so  long  into  one 
account— *^ university  funds'—that  it  was  diflScult  to  separate  them,  so 
the  regents  coukl  know  what  was  the  actual  amount  available  for  the 
university.    Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  the  university  was 
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finally  ivtttibliniicd  liy  Ihv  vnction  <if  >>ui-h  tguaru-re  a«  tlip  ntr«ns  nt 
command  allowed,  truntJng  to  it«  future  re(U)un-«>.4  and  the  libpntiity  of 
the  Slat«  for  it»  niaintenanM. 

TIIB   MAIK    BUUJIINUH. 

The  university  ««  now  i-oriHtitDtcd  (Hxnipios  Ilio  oout4>r  of  a  Mjuare  of 
40  acreti  of  (H'ound  in  the  northern  portion  of  Austin,  nnir  and  En  fall 
view  of  tin^  State's  m'w  mid  inugnifi wnt  i«pitoI.  The  .'«ilc  wan  rcscrrrd 
for  the  univoniitr,  a»  ulrtaHy  statpd.  by  tJio  R«pultli<^  of  Texah  in  IHXH, 
when  Au>>tin  wah  M-ln-ted  ah  the  i<t<at  of  ^vpninicnt.  At  fin4  there  waw 
butonentrurturoputupon  tbcfrroundK,  the  inain  UDiT«rHitycdificR,tbe 
Treat  wiug  only  of  whioh  was  (H>ii-'<lriH-t4>(I  when  Uic  inxtitution  was  fint 
opened  to  xludpntit  in  1883. 

The  i^Tnnd  central  necUori  waw  barely  ronijdeted  in  Scptembi'r,  ISW, 
and  no  cortain  provision  wax  made  till  181)7  for  lmildint(  thn  eaxt  arin^ 
on  Rt-connt  (»f  other  demand)'  on  the  univotvity's  recoorroi.  An  mirotly 
finixhed,  the  entire  HtrucUtm  i  attout  (:j(H>,0OU,  making  It  with 

its  geai'nil  fcjutpnient  one  i  I  motit  t^onipletc  cdoentional 

edifices  in  the  South,  if  ool  Ibe  t-ountry.     The  center  in 

particularly  tieautiful  <        ib.  ...e  corridom,  high  rotnndan, 

artistic  lom-nt,  and  b  aini',  ami  nparioun  rouuLu  and  balU.     The 

grand  auditoriu     a  .Brics  wait  fully  fi.iHW  jierwn*.    The  library 

hall  is  quite  i  -^y  100  feet— and  in  adminblr  )i|rbted  and  ven- 

tilated. The  .  iinif  ban  tioen  coniitrui-ted  with  reference  to  all  mod- 
ern convonienww,  iwmi-  *>{  which  ba\i'  wl  yt'l  been  added  for  want  of 
niouii.'*.  The  fHcnIty  and  xtudciilr-.  however,  wem  de-li|fhli*d  with  the 
KIHW'iiiiioiK'v^.  of  it:"  ffniMil  upiut  riKnt.-.  iiml  (he.  citizerLH  tif  Tcsun.  and 
AuKtiu  especially,  are  almost  ax  proud  of  their  univeivi^  aa  they  are 
of  their  nplcndid  capitol. 

In  lh<'  annil  central  building  directly  over  the  library  room  and  of 
aUiiit  tilt-  Mirnt-  diuD'aiion-  \n  the  princijtal  aMnenibly  hall  for  ananal 
"coiiiiiicnccnieiit"  exerciHc."  and  other  important  public  occaaiona. 
Tbio  hall  \^  provided  with  over  a  thousand  folding  chairs  of  opera  pftt- 
tem.  lixcii  ill  row  of  increa«4'd  elevation  on  the  inclined  pUne  of  the 
floor,  and  faring  the  xpeaker'n  rotitrura  at  the  north  end  of  the  ball, 
whii'li  i>  ciitiri'd  from  the  great  rotunda  of  the  chief  edi6ce.  A  large 
gallery  over  lhi»  entrance,  the  lilioral  npaco  allowed  for  the  apeaker'a 
|>bitforiii.  and  a  considerable  area  left  vacant  for  standing  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  iiinlitorium  iteatM  admit  of  a  Urge  addition  to  the  audience. 
On  •■ithiT  -iili'  of  the  pktform  are  cotty  little  roomti,  entered  either 
from  lli>'  iiuiin  aUb-s  or  from  the  platform,  and  affording  full  view  of 
the  >|H-akfr-  iin<l  the  audience,  intended  for  the  special  accommodatioo 
of  till'  gowmor  of  the  State  and  other  distinguished  gueata;  awl 
diri'i'tly  over  theM!  and  easily  reached  are  aimilar  rooms,  which  isrr* 
ai>  i-oniiiuinding  perehea  of  ohaervation  for  the  uae  of  the  prcM  rvpiv- 
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sentativoB.  The  roof  is  a  high  arched  trosa,  and  numerous  large  win- 
dows extend  almost  to  the  height  of  the  wails  and  some  of  them  down 
to  the  floor,  affording  splendid  light  and  ventilation. 

The  entire  building  fronts  to  the  south,  with  a  length  from  east  to 
west  of  280  feet  The  depth  from  north  to  south  is  149  feet,  without 
including  measurement  of  the  central  porticoes.  The  central  structure 
is  48  feet  f ix>nt  by  95  feet  deep,  and  each  wing  is  126  feet  long  by  98 
feet  deep.  The  whole  structure  is  four  stories  in  height;  the  base- 
ment 12  feet  high;  first  floor,  10  feet;  second,  15;  and  third,  14  feet 
The  basement  extends  7  feet  a)K)ve  the  grade  line,  with  an  area  all 
around,  so  as  to  afford  light  and  ventilation.  The  basement  is  of 
stone  and  the  superstructure  walls  are  of  brick.  The  exterior  walls 
are  hoUow,  to  prevent  dampness  entering  the  building,  and  the  entire 
exterior  is  faced  with  pressed  brick.  The  trimmings  to  all  the  open- 
ings are  of  cut  stone  and  decorative  tiles.  White  molded  brick  are 
also  used  for  decorations.  The  cornices  are  galvanized  iron,  and  the 
steep  parts  of  the  roof  are  covered  with  slate  and  the  flat  decks  with 
tin.  The  several  towers  are  of  different  proportions,  but  all  imposing 
and  artistic  in  design,  and  )>eautifully  ornamented  with  varicolored 
slate  and  wooden  moldings.  The  building  is  practically  fireproof,  by 
means  of  double  floors  bedded  l)etween  with  mortar,  and  the  use  of 
iron  lathing  for  all  ceilings.  The  entrance  porticoes  are  of  stone  with 
cast-iron  railings  and  supports,  and  the  floors  of  the  halls  are  laid  with 
encaustic  and  marble  tilings  of  varied  patterns.  All  the  halls  and 
rooms  are  wainscoted  to  protect  the  plastering.  Kspecial  care  has 
bei»n  taken  to  perfect  the  lighting  in  every  department  and  to  have 
the  light  enter  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms  over  the  student's  left 
shoulder  as  he  sits  facing  the  professor,  whose  platform  is  slightly 
elevated  against  a  solid  blank  wall,  unbroken  by  doors  or  windows. 
Double  ventilation  flues  are  introduced  for  counter  circulation  to  keep 
the  air  pure  and  fresh  lK>th  ways,  while  a  <*oniplete  system  of  steam 
heating  supplies  ample  warmth  during  the  cold  season.  Provision  is 
made  for  gaslight,  or  electric  lighting  of  the  whole  building,  which 
is  supplied  with  ample  sewerage  and  water  facilities  and  other  con- 
veniences. An  elevator  for  ac»cess  to  the  higher  apartments  is  pro- 
vided as  a  special  desideratum  for  the  lady  students. 

The  exterior  ap|x>arance  of  the  structure  is  sp<M*ially  imposing. 
The  center  building  is  higher  than  the  wings  and  is  topp^nl  with  a 
mansard  roof,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  70  feet  from  the  gronnd. 
In  the  front  is  the  main  entrance,  portico,  and  porte-iMH'here,  through 
which  one  enters  the  chief  vestibule  in  the  main  tower,  which  has  a 
total  height  of  140  feet  from  the  basement  The  top  story  of  this 
tower  is  provided  for  an  immense  clock  facing  on  four  sides,  to  be 
run  liy  electricity  and  sounding  the  hours  to  regulate  n'citations  and 
other  exercises.     The  wings  are  similar  in  design,  each  having  an 
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eotranoe  porUco  and  n  tower,  th<-  top  of  which  will  hn  100  (mI  hi^faor 
than  die  first  floor  of  the  ImiUlinf;.  'I1h>  i-fft-ct  of  th«  whole  in  ifimnd, 
and  coniitiluU-t  tho  huildinj;  a  fitting  moiiiun<<iit  to  remind  iKMtfrit;^  of 
the  high  <'><tinuttf>  j>]&(H>d  upon  education  In*  tbo  founden  of  k  Ktmt 
empire  S(»t<\  T1)«  interior  nrrantreinentn  an*  slnuMt  iwrfwl,  Mnuatif- 
ically  combining  r<onv(>nifiiio(^  of  i-omnitinimtion  lK>twi.>«n  iJie  difrorant 
departmenlj*  witli  wonomy  of  adjuNttupni,  and  «>  lo<'atinff  the  M>rprml 
clasHcs  that  kiodn>d  hFancb<>i4  join  wich  other  and  arc  firoupcK)  tn  klw 
different  uting^.  Tho  liiiildini;  U  cut  thronf^h  the  «*nlrr  fmm  south 
to  north  Uy  a  corridor  10  feot  wide,  whirli  i«  ••nmMcil  by  anollter 
corridor  1-1-fert  in  width,  connecting  the  mst  uiwl  womI  vntnuirvai, 
tbuM  obtaining  four  main  entrannw,  while  u  crofM  hall  nepantiw  tkr 
north  projtiction  from  the  main  liuildii  g,  and  proridfo  two  ■»!« 
entranccM.  A  drcnaing  room  where  young  ladivn  can  arrange  their 
toilet,  and  placo  llif'ir  clonlw  and  bonne'-  in  provided.  In  the  renter 
building  are  located  the  meeting  room  '  the  board  of  regenta  and 
aecrctary'-i  office,  to  whieh  a  fireproof  vault  ix  to  be  attached-,  alw  the 
faculty  room  and  pnwidenl'ii  private  office  »tn\  reeeprion  i|uartt>r»i,  and 
the  proctor'",  regiHlrar'n,  and  other  Inuii  wt  ofScvw.  In  UiU  butlditig^ 
alao  are  n  nunilier  of  prufeoaorH*  Ktadieit,  rionkrooou.  the  two  gtmnd 
stairwayw  Ui  the  upper  flooni,  and  rotumla  gallerien.  The  wingtt  are 
similar  in  plan,  having  earh  an  entrance  hall,  VftHtilmle  cliakrooau, 
profesaorH*  roomo,  and  fire  targe  lecture  rooms  on  eaefa  floor.  Ample 
provi)iion  in  made  for  niontx  for  the  law  M-hoola,  the  irbnol  of  peila- 
gc^y,  anil  tlic  phyKiiut,  >fiH)U>gicHl.Hnd  othrr  branchratof  ihn  acadrmic 
depHrtnient^.  and  for  the  litempk-  Fiociclii-^  of  the  aniventity.  There 
are  ;►  ItH-tiin-  riMirii-.  uixl  :im  i-Ih^,-  riH>rii-.  l«-.i.ic«  the  cl]ap<>l  uiwl  lit<'rary 
itociely  nM>niM  -iiltogetfaer  50  roomn  in  the  entire  baiWag.  An  entirclj 
M'tmnttc  building  han  l>een  provided  for  the  Hchool  of  dtemistry  at  a 
cost  of  xinic  f:Jii,(NMi,  pxcliuivc  of  equipment.  The  boys' meaa  haU, 
the  jrift  nf  Itt'gt'nt  Unurkenridge,  <-ost.  with  furnishing,  aboat  $S0,000. 

TIIK  MEDICAL  OOLLPXIR. 

Tilt'  medical  txillege  building  wan  i-onstructed  by  the  Stale  and  ia 
UM-i]  in  omritH-tion  with  the  John  Sealy  Hospital  as  the  metUeal 
dc|Hir(nicnt  of  the  univereity.  It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Gulf  stnuid, 
U'twccn  Ninth  and  Tenth  utreet^,  of  AM)  feet  There  is  a  breadth  of 
7<)  feet  for  the  main  building  and  circular  wings,  with  a  central  pny- 
jection  and  jturtico  eitending  :fO  feet  on  the  front  and  a  staircaaa  and 
lioiltT  room  [iroje«-tion  in  the  rear  on  the  bay  front  extending  40  feet, 
nuking  h  toUl  width  of  13ii  feet  The  length  of  the  atnictnre  is  09 
fM(:  tlh-  height  of  the  central  pavilion,  109  feet;  the  height  of  the 
boili-r  Mild  general  workrooms  ia  48  feet,  and  the  aroofceatack  ooa- 
necting  with  the  name  looms  up  to  105  feet    The  hnikUog  is  in  the 
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modern  plan  of  romanesque  design,  the  same  which  has  been  adopted 
bj'  the  most  eminent  American  architects  in  their  l)est  denignn  £or  col- 
legiate and  public  buildings.  The  leading  features  of  the  exterior  are 
the  massive  round  arches,  projecting  pilasters,  and  circular  buttresses 
terminating  the  principal  angles.  There  is  also  an  arcade  of  small 
windows  which  form  an  effective  finish  for  the  circular  wings  and 
main  front.  The  building  is  elevated  upon  a  l>asenient  12  feet  high, 
which  is  made  up  of  colossal  piers  and  arched  constru(*tions,  and  the 
foundations  consist  of  heavy  isolated  pieces.  This  is  a  plan  adopted 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Clayton,  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  Galveston,  and  it  is  a  plan  that  has  l>een  approved 
by  leading  architects  in  Chicago  and  other  l(K*aIities  where  the  surface 
foundations  are  of  similar  character.  The  bas<»nient  is  used  for  a 
boiler  room,  cauldnm,  and  tank  for  keeping  cadavers.  The.se  are 
carriiHl  by  a  duml>-waiter  to  the  dissecting  room  on  the  third  floor. 
An  elevator  connei*ts  the  Iwisement  with  the  other  floors.  The  main 
interior  staircase  also  leads  down  to  the  l)as4Mnent,  which  is  tiled  in  the 
princiiial  part  and  paved  in  the  others.  Under  the  main  entrance 
I)orch  there  is  a  porte-coi'here  for  <'arriages  and  other  vehicles. 

A  spa^'ious  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  ornate  jwrtico  gives  direct 
entrance  into  the  main  or  first  fl<H)r  of  the  building.  Opposite  the 
principal  entranct^  and  thn)ugh  a  broad  corridor  ext^^nds  the  grand 
stairi*ase,  giving  access  to  the  other  fl<K)rs.  Across  the  hallway  is 
another  large  corridor  running  east  and  west  through  the  building 
which  opens  into  a  lecture  room  for  chemistry.  This  is  in  the  circular 
wing  in  the  west  flank  of  the  building,  and  is  coiuu^ctod  with  spacious 
comiNirtments  for  use  as  a  chemical  lalH)nit(>rv.  The  divisions  on  this 
fl<K)r  consist  of  offices  for  the  dean,  provost,  and  professors.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  two  princijml  lecture  r(K)nis;  one  in  th(»  west 
flank  for  physiology  and  materia  medica  an<l  the  other  in  the  east  flank 
for  anatomy.  They  are  built  in  amphitheat4'r  form  and  have  a  dimen- 
sion of  545  feet  in  width  and  4i>  feet  in  length,  the  projectures  from 
the  main  building  l)eing  3G  feet  in  height.  The  (^stimatcnl  seating 
ca|)ac*ity  for  ca<*h  is  IMHK  Light  and  ventilation  are  furnisht^d  by  an 
arcade  of  windows  above  the  seats.  The  ceilings  of  the  le<-ture  rooms 
are  cun'ed  with  a  view  to  .securing  projwr  a<*oustic  properties.  The 
amphitheater  form  of  tht»si<t  lecture  rooms  produces  an  effect  upon 
the  external  design  of  the  building  which  is  both  striking  and  ploising 
as  well  as  novel  and  attnu^tive.  The  vacant  spaivs  underneath  the  seats 
are  used  for  the  models  in  physiology  and  for  a  nuisi'um  of  anatomy. 
This  story  also  contains  the  private  rooms  of  the  professors  of  chem- 
istry,  physiology,  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  {mthology,  as  well 
as  the  experimental  rooms  in  photography,  microscopy,  and  Imcteri- 
ology.  The  third  or  top  floor  contains  the  general  dissei^ting  room, 
which  is  36  by  83  feet  and  is  24  feet  high.     It  has  a  curved  ceiling  and 
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its  longeat  front  fiu-u»  wuth.  giving  ftlniixlNnt  light  llttre  nn  'M  di— 
eecting  ttil>l<'-<  in  thin  npartm«nt,  and  the  doan's  lecture  nmni  mnd 
aasistanta'  ntoiiiK  udjoin. 

At  the  t':i-t  Hiid  the  wphI  end  of  the  duaecting  roooi  are  lavBloriot 
and  wardri'lx'^  for  Uiu  pftpocial  twe  of  (he  profc-siwni  Hiid  Atudenta. 
Tbo  upper  jxtrtioD  of  tho  amphitheater  of  the  lecture  room  can  \» 
entered  On  ihi>*  floor,  m  wHI  at  from  the  :«tary  below.  l*bo  mntral 
fafnde  of  iht-  main  building  i»  i^unauuutod  by  an  bnpmvnl  pnvilitm 
roof,  whiiii  itdiU  grwitly  to  tlw  archit4?4-tiinil  Ivauty.  Prty«*wl  brick 
has  been  w-d  in  thu  construction,  largo  quantities  having  bc«<n  laitl  in 
a  zigzi^  nnii'M-,  produoitig  an  arUtttjc  rftfvt.  'rhe  roof  it  l«tal■^d  in 
stoneu  of  iiiin'  and  green, and  artificial  rod  »andf>lone  ha»  tKvnuwd  for 
columns,  ^\]\  •oiiix-h,  homUof  btcuis, •  * otlter dM-omtioiD>.  PnlbJtcd 
columns)  if  D-d  Texas  granite  adon  uotnuuv,  and  em'niLitictiW 

arc  plaeeil  on  th>>  front  porticoes.     1  t«riorL<«  finished  off  in  native 

woodit,  pri[iri|)td  mnong  which  (h9Tc«.^,.in(T  and  cyprp]MpredominaU>. 

THK  flSALT  [TAl_ 

The  John  Scaly  Honpital,  oonnerti  :fa  tbo  coll«|[ct,  U  n  largr,  suH* 

stantial,  and  oMtly,  but  old-time  <mI  hnH<ot,  which  i*  being  finely 
improved  and  modernlw^  in  itK  advanla^cn  by  nKsns  fumliJipd  by  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  .Icibn  Sealy.  ihc  founder  of  the  htwpital,  who  diwl  iiuiny 
yearx  ago  und  left  it  with  diaeretionary  puwer  In  the  »xe«*utoni  of  hb) 
eslato  to  dovote  it  to  cbaritMbl4'  purponcji.  ll  ww  icconlingly  tnin-*- 
fern-*!  a.-  ■ihe  gift  of  John  Sealy  U>  tJ>c  city  of  (iaJve-lon,  fi.r  the 
tx'nelit  of  liiimanily  and  -cienet-,"  an  inMTih«l  on  the  building,  and 
.siib>c.iue«iily  tin-  city,  with  llie  nppntvul  ..f  th*-  i-bnngi-  by  llie  Scaly 
exci  iitiir".  tmn-'fcrred  it  to  tlie  State  for  the  iuuT«nity,  the  city 
n-^Tving  •i-rtaii)  repre.s«-ntat ion  in  it-i  nmntigement  and  benefita  under 
a  h'HM-  fpiiu  the  university  regents,  and  "the  State,  through  the 
regent-.  re-xTving  the  right  at  any  and  all  timcii  to  enter  upon  the 
pri'[ni-><'-  and  to  niter  or  impnive  them  at  the  State'd  expenae,  the  bet- 
ter to  make  tbo  hospiul  .■«uli)M>rve  the  purixKics  of  a  medical  college 
ho'iiital  til  the  medical  de|)artmenl  of  the  State  rnlTcrsity,  provided 
that  in  «•  doing  the  use  of  the  premi.Hi"*  by  the  city  for  the  purposes 
dei'lared  in  the  ien-ne  -hall  not  lie  materially  interrupted  or  impaired." 

The  iloniition  from  the  S.-aly  e.-tate  to  the  city  of  (ialve>tton  was 
on  eiiixliijon  that  the  city  would  donate  the  itoutb  half  of  tlie  city  bcM- 
pital  )>|o<'k  for  a  site  and  agn>e  to  c«)nduct  a  boxpital  thereon.  The 
citv,  iifiiT  formally  a<-<vpting  the  donation,  and  With  the  aasent  of  tbe 
.S-:ilt  4\<'<  iitor-.  o|Tin-<l  tbe  State  the  Sealy  HomptUl.and  the  old  boa- 
pital  liiiiUling- theri'Mith.  ii|>on  condition  that  the  legislature  would 
agrii-  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  lAo.iMK)  toward  the  eraction  of  tbe 
metlicul  di'[mrtnient  building  of  tbe  unireraity  in  Galveaton.  71m 
legi-hitureatx-epted  tbe  projmMil  and  made  tbe appropriatloa  aa  aaked. 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  Oalveston  offered  to  donate 
$25,000  upon  condition  that  the  State  would  appropriate  a  like  sum 
for  the  college.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  State  purchased 
the  block  of  ground  required  for  the  college  site,  the  city's  contribu- 
tion being  applied  toward  completing  the  medical  college  building. 
The  furnishing  and  equipping  of  the  hospital  was  done  by  the  city  of 
(ralvcston,  and  contributions  were  made  by  citizens  of  Galveston  of 
some  $6,000  to  $7,000  for  the  equipment  of  ''The  Texas  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital,'^  which  was  the  title  of  the  medical  school  then 
l)eing  conducted  in  Galveston. 

As  shown,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sealy  Hospital  with  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  State  University  results  indirectly  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Sealy,  of  Galveston,  who  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  $25,000  for  '^charitable  purposes,''  to  be  applied  in  thedb- 
crction  of  hia  executors,  followed  by  further  action  of  Mr.  George 
Sealy,  as  exe<?utor,  aftd  Mrs.  John  Sealy,  as  executrix  and  principal 
legatee,  in  extending  the  provisions  of  the  will  by  further  grants, 
altogether  aggregating  about  $75,000,  from  the  estate. 

The  hospital  was  leased  by  the  university  regents  to  the  city  of 
Galveston  (now  about  ten  years  ago)  for  twenty -five  years,  at  the 
nominal  rent  of  $1  per  annum,  the  property  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
hospital  purposes  and  to  be  known  as  the  John  Sealy  Hospital,  and  the 
city  to  provide  for  equipping  and  maintaining  it  as  a  first-class  hos- 
pital during  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  free  of  cost  and  expense  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  '^the  city  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  that  the 
hospital  may  afford  for  the  legitimate  clinical  and  other  teaching  of 
the  students  attending  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  and 
also  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department,  as 
far  as  may  bo  required  by  the  faculty,  for  dissecting,  pathological,  and 
other  purposes  of  instruction,  the  dead  bodies  of  all  charity  patients 
who  may  die  in  the  hospital  and  of  which  the  city  may  have  the  right 
of  disposal.'* 

FIRST  UNIVERSITY   FACULTY. 

The  membersof  the  first  facultvof  the  universitv  wore  Profs.  J.  W. 
Mallet,  William  Leroy  Broun,  Leslie  Waggener, 'M.  W.  Humphreys, 
and  R.  L.  Dabney,  of  the  academic  department,  and  ().  M.  R()l>ort.sand 
R.  S.  Gould,  of  the  law  department.  The  following  statement  shows 
their  professional  record  up  to  the  time  they  were  apiH>inted  to  their 
respective  chairs  in  the  Tniversity  of  Texas; 

Pnif.  J.  W.  Mallet,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  ikhool  of  «htmiHtr>', 
and  in  rharge  of  tchool  of  phymcfi.  IVofei^M^r  Mallrt  whh  Ikihi  in  Kii^UikI,  but 
iH'OUiie  a  citiien  of  this  country  yeAiv  U*fore  tho  lato  war.  DuriiiK  the  war  lie*  held 
the  rmnk  of  colonel  in  the  8outhem  aniiy.  At  out*  tiiiif  hi*  waM  cheiniHt  to  the  State 
(reological  Seminary  of  Alaliania.  Subdequently  he  wan  pmfeHHor  of  cheiiiii(tr>'  in  the 
Univenity  of  Alabama  and  in  the  mediitdde|iartnient  of  the  rni\'erHity  of  I.<oui«iaiuL 
For  the  paat  fifteen  yean  he  hai  filled  the  chair  of  rheuiii«try  in  the  Univenity  of 
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^^IginiK.    At  the  fumiAl  an<I  [lemiuifiil  onnuiiutidD  iif  th«  family  hv  tvw  • 
dtHraun  of  tbr  (amity  of  Uio  Cnirenity  ot  Tiuma,  whldi  |hmLUod  la  pnctkxUj 
prandent  ol  I  he  uuiverrily. 

ProL  WillUin  l^my  Broun.  A.  H.,  LX.  D.,  irhrKtl  of  nutlwmMln.  Pntla*Dr 
BrooD  is  a  native  Viiilniui,  and  n<vJT«tl  tbodv^rMof  muriffraT  ana  tn  ibo  Tai- 
vmity  of  Virpuia  in  1950,  and  waa  siipalal«f  [wnfaanrof  matlivnatits  [n  th«-  I'lti- 
vetiityol  Ge->ivi».  H«  nrrvni  in  Uu>  timitbara  army  dDrinp  tlie  war  a>  cukm*!  in 
the  mdnaace  <l<'|NLrUnent.  Atu-r  tlie  war  he  wait  [irolwwitui  [Ayria  and  aidmrnHBy 
In  Um  UniTe^-ity  <•(  <iivr]pa  fur  nine  ymn.  ami  pimidMit  uf  thu  Matv  ruHqp-.  Ilr 
reorirad  the  luxu-nir?  ileKfec  cf  I.U  D.  from  Bt  John'* niltiKK,  IndlanaiioUii,  Ind., 
in  1873.  H«  wan  prutuBurut  nialliaiiiatlM  in  the  Vaatlerbilt  rnlvmhT,  at  NMb- 
Tille,  lor  aevt'ii  rntra.  and  pnmdnit  one  year  nf  the  Acriruliuial  and  Mecituaksl 
CoHege  of  AUilnma 

Prof.  Leelli'  Wu^i-nrr,  A.  M-.  LL.  !>..  Rrhuul  u(  Enitliah  Lanatuvr,  tllalory,  aad 
IJIeratare.  I'r<'fii«ir  WafOP-ni-r  !■  a  nalin- of  tlix SUh-  cd  Kvriluiky,  ami  hb  aiwk 
aa  an  edocator  liui*  liwii  pneetiile-l  |>ritii-littlly  iu  (hat  Klala.  Ur,  irridnatail  at  flar- 
vanl  Univertfiy  in  IMil  witii  thr  dr)fM>  nf  A.  II.  tin  wa>  elected  prolnnr  of  Bl^lUi 
in  Bethel  Col l.v'.  Kniiiucky,  in  IH70,  an>)  preridont  ol  the  wnx!  Iwlhiitiaa  la  UtTi. 
He  received  ilu  'liyrM  »l  IX.  I),  frum  the  LteurgvluivmCnllrcr  in  11170;  Ha  wm 
nverely  «outi>l«1  in  ImIUu  in  the  C\in(e<lrr>l«  HTvin-,  whifli  liiieolMfvl  whUaaMi^ 
dent  at  Harvunl  tiefon  tm-iviag  hia  dltilucua.  wlilirh  wm  xnuitnl  aftair  ih«  w 
doaed. 

Prof.  Hilton  \V.  Ilamphrvya,  A.  M..  U^  !>..  Vh.  P.,  S-heid  ol  Aadonl  taim^pw 
Proleaaor  Ilniii)>hr<?>'«  «■•  Inni  In  what  m  now  W<!bI  Viririnia,  and  in  IMi  raoelnd 
tbadeftreeof  Mifti'rnf  Art*  at  the  WaadinfrUin  b(h1  Uv  Duiveniif.  lie  tvoahrad 
the  degree  of  ill  I>  at  Leipoi- riiii«nitty  In  IhTl.  am)  tliat  of  IX.  D.  at  VatKlerbUt 
Univenity  in  1  sh.;,  ihi*  Uaoit  the  only  porrly  hon-  tnry  <l<vi«a  nvu  oonlawed  by  tlw 
latter  aniven- 11  lie  waa  tonnerly  waiataol  and  hen  adjaoet  prollMirDl  aacicat 
lanputR*  in  :l:r  Wadiinirtun  and  Lev  I'niTfmiiy,  and  lurelffcl  yaara  profc—jr  of 
Urwk  in  Vati<l>  thitt  I'uin-reiiy.  For  lNM:>~K3hi-  wan  [iiMaldaiit  ill  llwi  Irortifan  rbil- 
olii|rit«l  Aaaot  iaii.jo.     lie  aervnl  in  the  Couledenli^  Amy. 

I'rxf.  11.  L.  liahiM-y.  A.  U..  D.  [k,  LL.  D..  Srh..>l  n(  Hwtal  ual  Mnntl  nkll>Mtt<t>r 
an-l  )'<dili.iil  Sdoore.  Pruliw>r  Datwey  «a«  U>rn  In  l.oaia  CcnBty,  Va.,  40  milaa 
wt^  of  Itii'liiniind.  Iff  mvivnl  Ifip  di-vm-  '4  Ma.<(i-r  «l  ArU  tnXB  (he  T'niteealty 
of  Virvii>>a  >ri  July.  \M'2.  lie  a(n<lie<l  .livinity  in  the  I'nioo  Tbaolo^fl  Seminary 
of  Virginia,  and  wai'  onlained  a  niiniater  in  the  l>n«>i>-terian  Chtutb  in  1M7.  Ha 
wana  jTofiivor  ill  the  Maine  inatitution  <ex>v|it  for  an  intennlmioa  dnrlnf  the  war 
wliilf  hi'  *ai>  ill  the  SuGthcm  anny  as  a  uienilier  ol  the  atall  of  Oanenl  BtooawaU 
Jaiki*>iii  Iniiii  Autciiat.  lMi3.  to  July,  INK!.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  waa  coaitsmd  oo 
him  >>y  ltari.|.h'it.Sidni-y  Collt«e  in  IK53,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  aama  liiatitBtioa 
in  IMT:'      He  wrute  a  hiatory  of  the  Lfeand  aer\-ic«eol  tbediatiii|:aiabadOoalidama 

l>r<.(.  11.  Tatli.l>ei,  II.  U.  P  Ut.,  Si-ho»l  of  Modem  Langnivea.  Proiemor  TdU- 
rhM  waa  Utti  in  Lyona,  Knuire.  He  aluilieil  in  I^UMnne  and  other  ■rboola  ol 
Kwitiprlaixl.  in  (he  achiiola  uf  Cniii  and  l.ei|iair,  (he  philology  ot  TWtooie  aad 
Ronianir  UniroaiR*.  Me  ranie  to  ihia  coun(r>-  in  IMB,  and  waa  eoKBged  in  learhinf 
wtth->i]t  iiitrniomon  in  n-hiHila  at  Ilalliniore,  Wllniingtoa,  Naahvllle,  GbartartoB, 
anil  f->r  thni>  >i«n>  rax-upied  the  rhairof  m<jdem  languagea  in  ibe  Vntroi^ty  of  tha 
8ualh.  at  Soao.-.-.  T<-nD. 

IV-.f.neon .( law.Chan  M.  Roberta.  A.  H.,  LL.  D..  and  Robert  8. (Soold,  A.  H.  Tha 
life  and  i>ii)>li<-  i«-r\-irea  ol  tbeae  gentletDrn  are  well  known  (o  (b«  people  of  Taxaa. 
They  an-  U>th  ifrailaalei  ol  tbe  rniTemty  u(  Alabama,  and  each  haa  mrrad  aa  cfaW 
jurtirr  "I  the  niprpoieoooitof  Texaa.  ProfeaHir  Roberta  waa  lor  foor  yaara  gotamor 
of  (be  Stale. 
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Profossor  Mallet  resigned  in  June,  1884;  Professor  Broun  in  June, 
1885,  and  Professor  Humphreys  in  June,  1887.  Professors  Dabney, 
Waggener,  Taliichet,  and  Roberts  are  now  deceased. 

Dr.  Mallet  remained  chairman  of  the  faculty  only  till  June  15, 1884, 
tho  ond  of  the  first  session,  having  previously  resigned  to  take  effect 
at  that  time  on  account  of  a  death  in  his  family  and  other  personal 
reasons,  including  the  offer  of  a  more  lucrative  chair  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where,  however,  he  served  but  a  short  time,  and 
returned  to  his  former  chair  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  had 
been  for  three  years  (1860-1868)  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  He  was  a  splendid  edu- 
cator and  a  most  graceful  lecturer.  His  resignation  was  deeply 
regretted  by  the  university  authorities  and  the  students,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  public.  Dr.  Broun,  who  succeeded  him,  served  for  but  a 
short  while  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  session  of  1884-85,  and  resigning, 
mainly  on  account  of  -the  death  of  his  wife,  l>efore  he  had  moved  his 
family  to  Austin,  was  n^^ted  president  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  AnRama.  Like  Dr.  Mallet,  he  was  a  fine 
teacher  and  popular  member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Waggener,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Broun,  was  made  chairman  early 
in  the  session  of  1884--85,  which  position  he  held  till  he  resigned  to 
resume  his  original  chair  in  1895.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Thomas  S.  Miller,  of  the  law  department,  who,  on  account  of  not  lik- 
ing the  duties  of  the  position,  resigned  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  when  the  regents,  having  decided  to  elect  a  president  of  the 
university,  asked  Dr.  Waggener  to  sor\'e  as  president  ad  interim, 
which  he  did  without  the  $500  extra  yearly  compensation  which  had 
previously  been  allowed  him  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  addition  to 
his  salary  as  professor.  He  acted  as  president  ad  interim  for  one 
year,  till  Dr.  Winston  was  elected  president  in  1896.  It  does  not 
ap{)ear  from  the  university  records  why,  after  allowing  Dr.  Waggener 
the  extra  compensation  as  chairman,  the  regents  denied  it  to  him  for 
the  more  responsible  duties  of  the  presidency,  which  he  had  most  faith- 
fully and  satisfactorily  performed  ad  interim,  in  addition  to  those  of 
his  professorship.  True,  he  was  solicited  to  serve  teniix)rarily,  and 
graciously  consented  without  reference  to  the  coinix^nsation,  but  the 
action  of  the  regents  in  having  him  do  so  gratuitously  in  the  first  place 
seems  unreasonable. 

Professor  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  Hanard  University  and  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Dallas,  Tex.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Jackson,  La.,  and  is  a 
son  of  Rev.  John  C.  MUler,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of 
Centenary  Coll^^,  of  that  plaice.  He  is  a  man  of  striking  intellectual 
appearance,  well  learned  in  the  law,  and  was  regarded  by  his  classes 
as  a  remarkably  fine  teacher  in  that  department.  He  has  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Dallas,  where  he  has  a  large  salary  as  a 
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nilrottd  ftttornuy.  It  wnn  probably  on  nt'L<ount  of  obli|{>tions  inrolvod 
under  bin  contnc't  in  hid  new  Mnrvict^  that  hp  rfpliinl  to  inquiry  by  Um 
ragcaU  tbut  be  wu  "not  in  «  situation  to  at-copt  tbc  pretiideocyof  tba 
univeraity/' 

rtCESIDBNT   Of   TIIK    UNITKII81TY. 

At  tfapir  raceling  Juhp  30, 189B,  tbf  Imard  of  rcg<^ntM  i^lcctfd  Dr. 
Owjrgf  T.  Winston.  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  pR-»ii!i-nt  of  the  Univcm^  of 
Texafl,  being  the  firtt  appointment  to  thitt  office  made  under  (be  wttbar- 
ity  eonfrrred  npon  the  n'gentit  l»y  the  logislnhire. 

At  Uie  lime  of  bin  election  be  was  prewideat  of  the  Univervity  of 
North  CaroliuH,  w)iti-!i  {KtKition  be  hail  tille<l  with  iiuirked  pre^tifre  for 
five  yean,  and  nv>igQed  only  to  ac«-ept  the  pro^ideney  of  tlic  Texas 
Univernily. 

Dr.  Winston  vim  bom  in  185:}.  in  North  CuroliiiA,  beinjc  a  Min  of 
Patrii^k  Henry  Winsti^u,  a  promim^nt  lawyer  and  phintcrof  that  Stair. 
He  i»of  Bnglifih  dtvveent  on  bi»  father's  and  Scoti'b- 1  riah  on  bismotbur'a 
aide,  and  married  a  lady  of  New  Ilani[>!ihitk  who  wan  a  Htudeot  tt  Hkt 
Mune  time  be  mm,  in  IMTK,  at  Cornell  l.'niverHty. 

Pretiident  Winst^tn  was  educated  (IH4i(t-l^tH)  in  ilio  rnivendty  of 
North  Carolina;  (18&S-IH70)  in  the  TnitMl  Sutea  Naral  Armdemy.  and 
(1871-1874)  in  Cornell  CniverHity.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  each  of  thram 
iniititutionH  be  reeeire<l  the  hi);hejit  gnule  in  M-bolarobip,  being  No.  1 
in  a  large  rlaf«  En  the  Naval  Academy,  .\fter  givduating  from  Cor* 
n«n  Cnivrnrily  in  1874  be  was  appointed  InMructor  in  iiiatlieiiMtleM. 
On  tbe  reoi^nization  of  the  rniveri^ity  of  North  Carolina  he  wm 
eWttrd  pruft-MMtrof  Latin  in  tlutt  in«t it iition,  which  ebair  he  held  until 
1891,  when  be  wba  unanimouNly  elected  pretridenl  of  the  loune  univer* 
■ity  by  a  lHmr\)  of  W  tnwtw-^. 

During  bin  presidency  of  the  North  (krolina  Uni^-eraity  he  larirely 
i»cmb4>d  it»  in<xiiiM>  attd  nunilM-r  of  Htudenbf. 

Preeident  Winston  ban  visited  Europe  three  different  timex  for  tnver 
■pd  «tudy,  Kiiending  much  timo  in  Italy  and  Uentuny,  Ntudying  lan- 
ipHgtt,  art,  and  antiquitieM.  lie  hac  abto  made  a  Hperiol  rtudy  of 
'BiCllod»an>l)>y'>lem-'<of  •ilucnllunabnoilandin  IhtArountry.  Uaving 
been  edurslcd  in  the  South,  in  the  Na\-al  .\<-aileniy.  in  Europe,  and  in 
tbe  North,  he  ha.->  a  {>en>onal  ■e(|iuuhlaiin^  witli  many  fysteou  of  edu- 
ration,  lie  in  a  Southern  inan  I'V  birth  and  eenlinienL  hut  Mufficiently 
progn>!Mive  lo  adopt  goix]  itH>th<MU  from  any  quarli-r.  He  it  eHperially 
(•raest  in  bin  advocacy  of  publi«'  edunition,  ticlieving  tbttrifughly  in 
tbe  ability  and  ibi-  right  of  tbe  grml  hum  of  the  people  l<i  rvcvive  aa 
large  an  edm^ion  an  the  State  mi  ponoibly  afford  to  fnmiah  them. 
He  thinliit  that  the  unireraity  osula  Urgvly  to  build  up  the  public 
seltnoU. 

Prmtident  Winaton  la  very  hofinfal  and  enthuniaatic  atnut  (be  futora 
of  tbe  University  of  Texa^     Before  his  electkio  ao  president  be  waa 
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invited  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  to  deliver  the  commenoement 
address  in  June,  1896.  The  closing  sentence  of  his  address  exhibited 
very  fully  his  h<^ful  spirit    We  quote  as  follows: 

With  a  wise  and  patriotic  board  of  regents,  with  a  faithful,  learned,  and  harmoni- 
cas faculty,  with  a  well-oi^ganixed  band  of  zealous  alumni,  with  a  8tu«lent  body  loyal 
to  its  opportunities  of  culture  and  power,  with  ckine  and  8ynipatht*ti(!  connection 
between  the  univcraity  and  the  public  schooln,  and,  alM>ve  all,  with  HvuiiMithy  for 
the  life  and  welfare  of  tlie  people,  this  institution  will  grow  and  expand  until  it  rivals 
the  foremost  univeruties  of  America.  The  people  themselves,  the  great  mass  of  plain, 
toiling  people,  as  year  by  year  they  sec  their  sons  heaving  thetn?  hallK,  clothed  in  the 
majesty  of  matchless  manhood,  consecrating  their  lives  to  the  good  of  the  State,  the 
people  themselves  will  endow  the  univermty  without  stint  and  without  limit.  As 
the  plain  people  everywhere  are  the  strength  of  society  an<l  government,  so  are  they 
the  strength  of  schooh  and  universitii«.  Let  the  university  recognize  this  fact  in  its 
daily  life  and  growth,  let  it  multiply  facilities  for  educating  the  p4H)pIe,  and  the  i^eo- 
ple  will  recognize  its  power  to  mold  their  destiny;  their  sons  and  daughters  will 
crowd  its  hall— thoQsaniis,  where  now  are  hundnnls;  its  cam  pus  covered  with  noble 
boildin0i,  will  realize  the  dream  of  the  foundeis,  and  the  University  of  Texas  will 
become  the  chief  strengUi  and  glory  of  an  empire  that  will  stand  |)eerlefw  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Dr.  Winston's  idea  of  the  university  is  comprebenHiveiy  expressed 
when  he  says: 

As  in  Italy  all  rnauls  lead  to  Rome,  so  in  Texas  every  school  should  lead  to  the 
nniveraity.  The  influem^e  of  higher  upon  lower  education  is  healthful  an<l  stimulat- 
ing. Indeed,  it  might  well  1k>  clainie<l  that  every  State  with  a  public-school  sjiitem 
needi  a  oniverrity,  even  were  its  work  (^)nfine<l  to  influencing  the  rest  of  the  system. 
What  the  upper  grades  in  the  public  school  are  to  the  lower,  what  the  high  s(*bool  is 
to  the  public  school,  tliat  the  university  is  to  the  whole  s>'8tem. 

President  Winston  entered  uix)n  his  official  duties  soon  after  hb 
election,  but  was  not  formally  inaugurated  till  Februar}*  10,  ISHT, 
when  a  special  programme  of  public  exercises  was  provided.  Addn^sses 
were  made  by  Governor  Chailes  A.  CullK^rson,  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith, 
dean  of  the  medical  department,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wooten,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  regents,  and  President  Winston,  in  the  order  named. 
Governor  Culberson  spoke  very  briefly,  stating  that  it  was  appropriate 
for  him  to  offer  to  President  Winston  the  l)ost  wishes  of  the  |)eople  of 
Texas  on  his  induction  into  this  responsible  {K>siti<m.  HcK'oncluded 
by  mying: 

Every  patriotic  Texan  trusts  that  to-<lay  will  mark  an  epo(*h  in  the  history  <»f  this 
inadtntioo,  and  that  ita  usefulnem  will  become  cf>nin)ensunite  with  the  nee^ls,  the 
growth,  and  the  destiny  of  this  great  State. 

Dr.  Smithes  address  was  also  brief  and  confined  mainly  to  the  history 
of  the  medical  college  whi<'h  he  represented. 

Dr.  Wooten^s  address  was  quite  elaborate  and  historical.  He  com- 
menced by  saying: 

The  Univenity  of  Texas  has  reachetl  a  noUble  and  iniporunt  erisis  in  its  history. 
Hllhnio  it  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  in  ita  foraiative  and  eziwrimental  Btage  of 
liafaioyinmt,  imdar  the  tntelate  of  its  primiti?e  otymlaition  and  atmggiing  with  the 
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dUBcaltieB  oF  iim  ycmtliful  im-jipprirDii--  But  :t  bu  now  omviol  •[  mlarrr  propm^ 
lioiw  and  a  nnntenhat  Klalwurt  vlicor  of  life  and  ^niwlh.  Thi*  Kndiwl  ap|>ra«eb 
towwrd  the  cberivhMl  iiUwti  i>t  tbcw  wlio  siumlnl  iin  inhnrv  *Dd  Iutv«  (ulemd  ita 
■trenglh  has  bam  idinudimi  tiy  many  aiul  i»Arke<l  (uipruvmueiita  tn  iU  adiniiiiMi*- 
tkMi,  the  nwM  mouHiflimu  uf  whicli  la  Ibr  rncent  fUKtinn  nf  a  praridtat  t4  the 
nnErerrity. 

He  arKU>'<l  thf  iiiiportmn'o  of  (he  tiiiivcreily  having  a  president  as 
ibi  executh  I'  Iit-ad,  snil  advprtixl  to  hooib  uf  the  itMi^iidernitiuns  wbicb 
be  sftid  sbi'tiM  "(commend  tbi»  great  Jnstttutiun  lu  the  libermlity  of 
our  le^laiiin<.>,  tbc  loyalty  of  our  jniblir  official,  and  th<^  tit<<«dfB»t 
encouraf^iiitrit  and  patrouBj^  of  our  niitirt^  citizt^nMhip.'' 

After  revivwinjt  the  butory  of  tbe  UffiHlalion  a»  (o  the  uiiirentity, 
and  drawiii^  thf  (-ompariMin  in  tbe  appropriatioox  to  nbow  bow  much 
the  State  hivl  <loni.-  for  other  liutittttionH,  Dr.  \Voot«>n  Kaid: 

The  torr^iiig  nimiuary  durJoen  Uiu  (act  that  (or  an  aveiaRe  pvriod  <rf  l«n  ymum 
the  State  hah  >'\|<-n<l»l  in  acliial  approiiriatknu  «(  tiiuoey  (ran  tb*  poMie  tnaiMrj 
tbe  immenH-  mm  uf  >T.it-Ai,2Tg.M  for  ths  nuunlMianni  and  ImpravemcBt  nl  (te 
various  irutitTLiiiiii*  i>f  rhnritj,  nliicAtion,  anil  pmal  n>fonnallun.  melnarB  irf  th« 
geneni  aytterii  r>t  fn-r- rDtnmoii  vrhot<L>,  and  «xdt  'Ifcnf  tha  laodtil  itidowinpnl  uf 
the  anenl  >t.Li.  a>.v1iinu>  Thi*  i>  a  prarti's]  <l«TBinnMratlun  at  the  hlffa  and 
humane  ]H>lii  >  nl  Tvxub.  ■.)(  whii'h  civcr}-  dtiann  aliiMiM  hrl  promt.  It  trib  in  bo 
doolitful  lantruw  llic  plain  trath  that  Ihia  Ktate  la  tuit  Iwltlml  aa^  (Xlier  In  tbe 
liberal  auppan  of  0VM7  t«ra«nicKd  method  id  anu  UitnUitiK  tbeaODi-tkKi*,  diminWi. 
ing  the  ninif*,  rlet-atiiiK  the  intelUgmoe,  and  od  iilrTtiqi  to  the  ummitin  nl  iti 
lapidly  lncre:i.-i[iit  jinpalatiiin,  without  rncud  to  ■«(«  or  mh>r,  and  wUh  an  itat€ 
eqnilj  in  thv    h-trll-ulioii  of  \te  lojiinty. 

Atlhvmiii     UEri.-  IlK-rcarpHHiiPollH-r  fai-taapjinmat  trum  iiupcrtiiM  ••(  llik  roll 

siiniof  miirlv  ^-.l>«),nllo  ilitui  Mprndcd  !•>- Ihr  Suta  thtM-liMrtb*  «(  Uie  anxianl 
liao  U-'ii  •!<'>  i.-l  i->  piirpia>«  thai  ran  ixM>il>lv  lirinu  hark  mTCUIBto  the  flulrnr  ila 
Iiix>l>li'  ill  ili>'Huyi>f]inidurtivi- wealth,  a%-ailahle  nanorcei^oriaipTOTCddliMtiabip. 

Onlylhi-i' u(fl.4.17,01H.til  liaH  In-ni'pi-nt  in  away  to  praauMwtthaaycectailitjr 

tlial   il   will   |>r<>liiiv  f<ir  >hc  ('01 nHitillli  a  reaaunable  return  for  tlw  ootlay. 

Whati'vi-r  iniiy  U- miti  of  pulilii  rharilii-M and  iviial  (Ktahllahmenbon  theicamaf 
hiiniaiiity  mid  tiiiiwity— and  I  a.nild  11..I  fur  a  mtmient  diapanwe  tbe  axHt  Ubanl 
pnivixionx  in  tlialilin-clion— thi-nild  fail  yet  n-maina  that  all  wma  Ihaaeaf  Jij 
an-  Ut  thi-  iii-i-t  |>art  a  dvail  Imw  ti>  tht-  Slate  from  a  Uudnefa  point  of  view.  Tbe 
atllirtiil,  IlK-diin-nirali-,  and  tlivcriniiikal  riaawe  of  society  bare  been  riffatly  daoott* 
inati-l  by  all  »•■  i<i|<vi>^  anann-ni;  "tin-  naatenand  burdena  of  lodal  lUe."  AtbaM 
wf.iuiKiih  K'<|>- 1«  niakt^  thrir  antlctinnoddi-rahleand  their  rldoawMH  harnil— 
In«i«n<-.i<.'r  n-f<<niiati'in<ir»(  rrMoration  In  uwtnlnfwareK)  eiceptianal  aa  haidir 
tn  \r  taki-ii  iiii'>  a<i-<>iinl  in  the  itcnera)  ortimale  of  practical  reaotte. 

Wtial.  Dun,  ^h•>lll•l  Iv  thi>  aim  and  p>lii-y  of  an  enlightened  gorenUMBt  toward 
•u.  h  im-vilallt-  piitdic  cliarxw?  drarly  Ui  propcriy  provide  for  tbem,  dnoa  Beoaa- 
fit)  and  <i\ilii«tinn  alikt- dptnanil  iti  but  obviouiily  the  ultimate  porpoae  abcMld  ba 
til  diiiiiriii-li  lilt-  I'linlrn  anil  IIk-  f(|)ense  by  n-ducinf  the  nnmber  of  thoae  wboawcQ 
the  niik-  •■!  ili<-  iinfonunali-  or  the  lawlnvelnnenlaof  lurietjr. 

What  1  iiikintaiii  and  wish  ti>  pniphviu-  to-day  ia,  tbe  indiapotaUe  fart  that  pco- 
p»rti<iial>'ly  tl»- Stair  ■■■  ■pemlinf  far  more  nionpy  on  tl>e  inaUlotiaDB  that  farinc  and 
ran  liriiiic  n.iwliul  n-tum  lor  the  outlay  than  ahe  doe*  npoa  tbon  InMitiitiaaa  that 
arx-  nifl  only  j>r..luaivr  in  thcouelTM  cj  the  beM  fralti  of  driliaed  Ufa,  b«t  wboM 
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improvement  and  influence  are  the  most  potent  means  of  decreasing  the  waste  and 
bunlen  of  the  cbaritahle  an<l  penal  establiHhments. 

If  there  be  one  need  more  than  another  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this 
country  it  is  some  method  by  which  the  capacities  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  land  can  find  healthy  an<l  productive  employment  in  depfu^ 
ments  of  industr>'  and  enterprise  that  will  relieve  them  from  the  rigors  and  reverses 
of  competition  in  an  overcrowded  market  of  average  culture  in  the  arts  and  aspira- 
tions of  life.  An  efficient  system  of  public  iree  si^hools  raises  the  gimeral  level  of 
popular  intelligence  and  capacity,  and  then^by  promotes  the  highest  ends  of  human 
society;  but  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  glut  the  general  supply  of  educated  men 
and  women  on  the  same  plane  of  intellectual  attainments  and  to  lower  the  efficiency 
of  the  average  individual  as  a  productive  unit  in  society.  In  some  respects  there  is 
not  a  great  difference  in  practical  results  l)otwi*i*n  a  great  numl)er  of  persons  all  alike 
and  too  numerous  for  successful  effort,  on  a  high  plane  of  intelligence,  and  the  same 
number  similarly  situated  on  a  lower  level  of  intellectual  culture. 

It  18  precisely  this  defect  or  result  of  our  educational  syntom  that  the  university 
was  intended  to  remedy.  It  is  the  correlative  and  the  complement  of  the  educational 
training  given  in  our  public  schools.  It  was  intendtnl  to  furnish  the  ambitious  and 
the  capable  yonths  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  developing  their  spei'ial  talents 
and  tastes  in  the  direction  of  useful  and  pnxluctive  branches  of  learning  in  the  arts 
and  sdencea.  It  was  never  meant  to  l)e  a  mere  sc^hool  for  classical  finish  or  profes- 
sioDal  training.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  *'  leame<i  professions/'  so  called — law, 
medicine,  and  theology — they  are  not  pnxluctive  callings.  They  add  nothing  to  the 
available  wealth  and  resources  of  a  country'.  They  are  preser\'ative  and  (X)nservative, 
and  their  function  in  the  economy  of  KX'ial  life  will  prolMibly  never  be  superseded 
or  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  to  the  plane  of  prevalent 
demagogy  to  pronoum^e  that  they  are  not  practical  factors  in  the  real  growth  and 
development  of  a  State's  civilization  and  iK>wer.  Its  curriculum  should  l)e  expanded 
to  include  the  departments  of  actual  and  useful  in(luii>try.  The  higher  branches  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  appliinl  sc*ienc*e,  the  intricacies  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering,  the  8ei*rets  and  discoveries  of  g(H)logy  and  mineralogy,  the  womlerH  of 
scientific  research  in  every  minute  and  inagniH(*ent  detail — all  thi*s<»  things  are  {lart 
of  the  symmetrical  conception  of  a  gn^at  university,  and  the  University  of  Texas 
will  not  reach  the  ideal  of  its  founders  until  it  shall  have  realize<l  that  conception. 

When  it  has  done  so  there  will  l)e  fewer  idle  hands,  empty  lu'aiiH,  and  vicious 
hearts  in  Texas;  there  will  \ni  fewer  unfortunate  and  degenerate  types  of  humanity 
in  your  asylams,  fewer  criminals  in  your  jails  and  i»enitentiarii*s,  fi>wer  destitute 
and  depraved  boyv  in  your  refoniiatory  and  orphans'  home;  there  will  )h.>  fewer  mil- 
lions of  money  to  collect  from  the  |>e<>ple  and  to  disburse  on  the  wastes  and  buniens 
of  society. 

Dr.  Wooten  further  argued  that  Texiw  U^ing  new  in  all  its  line«  of 
industry  and  enterpriH4s  and  its  eapabilities  unknown,  eU\,  '*the  full 
and  efficient  equipment  of  the  university  is  the  In^st  investment  the 
State  can  make  toward  immediate  and  tangible  additions  to  its  indus- 
trial and  material  resoureen  and  development.'" 

When  this  true  view  of  the  functions  of  the  university  is  indulged,  the  mistaken 
cry  that  it  is  '*a  rich  man's  school"  finds  imme<liate  and  ctmclusive  refstaticm.  It 
is  the  State's  hifchest  effort  to  fit  her  own  sons  to  ser>'e  her  faithfully  and  praA*tically 
in  the  discorery,  the  development,  and  the  application  of  her  lN)undless  resources. 

K%'ery  <lollar  property  expended  on  the  university  will  bring  lia«'k  many  times  its 
value  in  the  increased  capacity  of  our  own  citizens  for  i>erforming  their  due  and 
proper  part  in  the  apbuikling  of  the  Htate.     Whatever  a^i>ect  we  may  regard  the 
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matter  in,  tho  <dB.-iriM-r  bikI  r.miiilffamMii  itt  th«  qnlrMslljr  arv  of  it 
Mwilial  benefll  tu  T<-xiu.  Am  a  iiiuuu)  [•(  ilrci«amn|t  Ifaa  nimifaer  til  tlHM>>  wbai  m« 
now  a  mttmx  ot  nnpnxbic-tlTO  t-xpmipn  tu  Uw  pulillc  tWMWry  lla  DariiilBtM  ewi  tMM 
bo cxaotHmUal,  whUeas  aa  artnal  (u:hir  lu  Ibp  jituilurtJuii  of  waahb  and  in  tlw 
promotioii  ot  ttwitablo  emerprin*,  It*  lihotal  MuliiirtiMiBt  aiul  Rip|»rt  an  a  pwdil** 
inveattuent  whow  payiiw  qtBlitiM  can  itui  tw  bio  UfHily  fatlBuUnL 

Itia  ilivi>innil«raUanolUMM.*  taetaUtat  haa  Inl  mv  biitutitoto  Uw  fanfprii^aa«n< 
pariaoai  in  th«  i^xpHtditnraa  to  Uw  aaivanrity  an>l  In  Uw  Htatr'a  oihur  loMlUitiAtw  ol 
paUic  Imhiiiiv  awl  neccarity.  I  do  not  wiah  Id  tw  mnaiitufnt  aa  in  anjr  inaanor  tirp- 
racatitu  or  •ItvpaniKiDg  Umi  ampta  and  mntintud  tnainMnanro  ol  Iha  sraat  chnntAMB 
and  ppnal  *«(altiiahmaQla  of  tba  State.  But  I  do  think  ll  alioaU  ^n-  im  (iniw  ami 
fniniah  IikhI  l-jir  profllabfe  mfletdcn  vhcm  m  an  Minbnnteil  iritli  Ilia  lart  thai 
Tezaa  cs|wn<lo  anauaUy  thf«a  timaa  aa  much  taatmy  on  bMtftntlMia  viuwr  EuaMMv 
in  nowiM>  (wutrilwi**  In  ht-r  wealth  and  growth,  aa  Hbe  <lo«a  on  ifar  biglMrt  il^fwti- 
nwntM  n(  ber  nlurMimial  wyttuxa — tba  moM  mtcfit  fautniiDM)!*  <>(  lw>r  dtlliaitiin 
and  pumifT.  More  tlian  that.  Tb«  univi  '  .—  rvndvtd  \tm  than  lull  a  nillhM 
dollara  frnm  tho  SUti-,  whLlv  ihi?  olhei*  _«  liwn  tenirHl  la  Iha  vslMtt  n(  moaa 
than  wewa  niilliaiu  at  dnllai*. 

Dr.  H' inKtoii'n  uddreHrt  whn  ab>o  «]  ilKiralu.     Afb-r  rcfrrring  to 

the  fui'lx  whi(-h  led  to  tbv  oatKbliAhnK  T  Uip  univtiTHitj^.  it^  rrlntiim 

to  tho  fri.'4'  M-liixtU,  itii  ]H>lic>'  nnd  iupti><  i.  tU  pruMMit  oondit)urb>  nnd 

the  rtiquin'tuentA  for  iu  proper  dovelo]  !0t,  hv  i-onrludcd  in  part  •« 
followH: 

Both  tli«  PonadUHtoB  ol  the  8tate  awl  tha  i  A  aMahliafaniMit  rvquiiv  that  Ihta 
riiall  Iv  "a  onimrity  of  the  flfat  i-laak."  8iu_,  K  thsnt  tn  a  ttelfl  In  the  l^niwi 
thai  iM  tnttttad  In  a  mkinnf  ty  of  tha  Brrt  <rlaw  k  k  Tmm.  It  to  tha  Atat  Mate  oa 
the  i-<>Mlnant  tn  riaa,  Iho  rixtb  In  popuUlkin.  at.i  Iha  olnwilh  !■  waahh.  BtJw* 
thin  itHOBfatkiti  paava  awajr  it  will  Im  fnrmiivl  In  tiao,  popolatioa,  and  waalth.  Ii 
muHi  [Hvpar*  iuotf  tor  ita  ini|:hiy  daatlny.  ll  uiiiM  gifj  Ua  Una  br Iha ircnt  work 
tliai  lit*  Ivlunti.  II  mart  proviilf  itwll  with  «•  vwy  laawBiuwtillly  h 
nii'tii.  oiluit*.  aimI  iR>provtMM>iit  n[  Ita  dliMnatiip. 
>H-  iiid^rior  lu  Diinc  tlviio  Unlay  Ita  tN!»|>to  noUiuinlwr  ll 
nif«  tliat  biunilnl  tlir  .Inuniian  I'nirm:  im' •!•'—-■. ,i...i;.--.fr^  "iwTi-lt-i  -wi  ihMi. 

■titli  iiliM- luilvpnilln.  and  WanhiliK'"''  f-r  Uui 

niliiinTanil  Iialntngiil  tticlr  ^oalti.     I'  .naii-r 

ill  Tvi.-L>  t<^.la>  llimii  ll  WBH  in  the  Iliirlcien  ciilooiM  one  bandred  and  twenty  youa 
•K>.  \\'--  lui\.-  )i<n-  ihi-  txiciiKiinif  <•{  an  empire  which  will  aome  day  ba  aa  Kitmi  m 
iIk'  wIkN-  I  iiioii  ir-  i--<Uy.  Frt'msll  the  l^latea  and  (roin  many  lorcip  coontiica  ia 
poiiHiik-  ml"  Ti'iaf  an  cveri'Wf  llloK  ulrvam  uf  human  energy,  chancier,  intoUiftoce. 
a>i<l  Biiil'iiliin.  Till-  maiunva  ■>!  theSialv  in  itianhood  ar«  aa  great,  aa  Taried,Awlaa 
infinite  BO  lii-r  mxim-ea  nf  phyncal  wealth.  H  not  the  thne  come  (or  bv  to  fatbar 
lui^'ilx'i  lii-r  •hililrvn  and  train  them  into  buniogeaeoaa  dtiaenabip?  la  not  tbo 
tinu'  roiiK-  l-T  •'■iiMitiilalinit.  hamioniiing  tiie  heterosenaona  elementa  ol  oar  Taat 
anil  a  i>ii*ly  n-atlcnil  [>ii[>ulBtiiiii?  SluLl  «e  not  Legiu  to  work  oal  a  common  Idenl 
ol  Ti'iBx  ••iiiu'ii>'l>i|>  ihal  ahBli  lie  wiirlhy  nl  tha  mightlMt  ounmoowanlth  In  the 
worl'l'    How  kIuII  i)>i«  be  aocompliMhed  ri(«pt  thmogfa  edncaliaar 

Jir  WafhuiKlun  <lerlareil  Ibat  the  epuMiahment  ol  a  gi«al  nrttowal  onivanity 
wiMil<l  .<.n«>li.iaiv  ilie  L'niuo.  wi  it  ia  evideoi  that  the  nnificntioa  of  Texaa  will  h*  . 
an-'iniiilvlitit  liy  (tie  iwUlfluhineDt  and  niHiDteoaace  ol  a  nnitorm  lyatem  ol  pabUo 
*ihiii>li>.  •Tomiiolliy  BKraatunivrraity.  Ulberlbui^  may  be  delayed,  hot  thiacnn  noL 
Thi'  y-ulli  ■>(  Ti-iaa  are  leariny  the  Stata  to  And  odncntkn  abtvad.  Ono  tbnnaaiwl 
boyn  an.1  (orla  Into  Tasaa  ar«  now  Madyuv  in  otfaar  fiMlan,    Shall  thia  be  kept  up 
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foit^ver?  Shall  another  generation  jjrow  up  in  the  U^lief  that  Texan  ha**  no  institu- 
tions worthy  of  her  children?  Is  it  eeononiy  to  sen<l  out  of  the  State  $1,000,000 
annually  to  i>ay  for  e<lucation  that  might  bt»  furnishe<l  at  home?  (hu»-fourth  oi  this 
amount  given  annually  to  the  univereity  would  make  it  equal  in  a  few  yearn  to  any 
iuHtitution  in  America,  therehy  not  only  ktn^ping  at  home  those  who  now  H4»<»k  viUi- 
cation  eWwhere,  hut  also  furnish  an  e<Uu^tion  of  the  highest  grade  to  thost*  of  hum- 
ble <'ireumstam»eH  whos<»  limit4'<l  means  will  not  iH»rmit  them  to  In*  ediK-aUMl  abroad. 

To  stHMin.»  this  n'sult  the  university  must  Ih»  iH|uipiHHl  to  a  dt»gnv  that  makes  it  the 
espial  of  other  universities  of  the  first-class.  I  should  be  false  to  the  tnist  rei>os*Nl  in 
me  were  1  to  «rlaim  that  this  is  now  the  case.  At  least  twenty-livt»  American  <"ollegt»s 
and  universities  an»  lH»tter  e^piipiHMl  with  buildings,  ap]>aratns,  fa«-ulty,  and  endow- 
ment than  the  University  of  Texas.  Beginning  with  Maine  and  coming  south wani 
and  wc»stwanl  until  you  c«iver  an  arwi  the  size  of  Texas  you  will  lind  in  this  an»a 
twenty-five  colU»gt*s  and  universities  of  the  lirst-dass.  Shall  not  Texas  sustain  one? 
Do  not  her  vast  |M)pulati(m,  her  vaster  wealth,  and  her  still  vaster  destiny  demand 
for  the  training  of  her  <'liildren  at  Iwist  one  university  ecpml  to  any  on  the  continent? 
We  ma>  not  secun»  this  to-<lay  or  to-morrow,  but  nothing  short  of  this  i<leal,  as  an 
ultimate  n^lization,  can  Ih»  entertaintNl  by  anyone  who  lov«'s  Texas  and  rejoices  in 
her  manif(*Ht  destiny.  We  must  keep  pace  with  our  sister  States  in  the  .Mississippi 
Vallev,  for  some  dav  we  shall  hi*  their  leader.  Some  dav  the  commerce  of  the  mn- 
tinent,  (*oming  down  this  valley,  will  piu^s  through  Texas  to  South  .\meriea  and 
through  the  great  canal  to  the  Ka.^'tern  Ilemisphen'. 

The  State  <»f  Minsouri  gave  her  university  htst  year  $175,000:  Minni^sota,  .5l'.'>().(MM); 
Wisi-onsin.  $44X),000:  Michigjin,  $.mSUH);  (\difornia,  $;IS1.(HH);  Illinois,  $44.(MK>:  the 
University  of  Texas  nMvive<l  an  amount  barely  half  a«^  largi»  jis  the  smallest  sum  j'lst 
nameii.  Her  building  are  only  thnt*  in  nundHT.  whiK'  th<»seof  the  University  of 
.Michigan  an»  23;  Wis<*onsin,  IS;  Ualifomia,  b);  Illinois,  IS;  Minnesota,  M).  The 
University  of  Virginia  Inis  2.')  bui  Mi  nits,  touting  *I.O0O,(.MK).  .\n»  we  less  able  liian 
Virginia  or  Minm»s<»ta  to  maintain  a  great  university?  Our  iM»pulati<»n  an<l  wealth 
an*  aln'ttdy  twi(»e  as  gn'at  as  those  of  I'ither  State,  while  our  undevt»lo|HMl  n-sources 
art*  ten  timt^  grt*ater  than  Iwith  4'oinl  int'd. 

We  i-an  not  have  a  gn»at  university  with  our  pres^'Ut  <'<iuipment.  Some  day  our 
3  buildings  will  gn>w  t<i  30,  our  7iH)  students  to  3,(HH)  or  4. (KM).  Some  day  all  the 
youth  of  Texas  will  Ik*  traine«l  at  home,  tilled  with  enthusiasm  for  their  native 
Stat*' ami  her  heroic*  history,  knowing  each  other  and  loving  each  other  with  the 
(*nthusiaHm  of  youthful  afft»«'ti<»n.  workin^r  hannonioti^ly  toi;t*ther  throughout  life  fur 
the  deveh»pnient  of  Texas.  Some  day  all  the  interests  of  Texa*'.  luTsehools,  rolK^jr**, 
&*<yluins,  railroads,  Iwnks,  ainl  buxiiiu'ss  enterprises  will  Ih»  manau'ed  by  Texas  talent, 
T«*xas  chani<*ter,  and  Texjis  «'nerjry,  traine^l  in  Texas  in^tittiti^n*!.  This  day  will  not 
come  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  brimr  it,  it  will  never  eonie.  Why  sho?ild  we  delay? 
Ilarvanl  Universitv  wm  f«>und«Ml  U-fore  the  oldest  <hild  Uirn  in  the  colon  v  was  n*adv 

•  •  • 

to  enter  its  diMin*.  An*  we  t<H»  p«M»r  to  build  one  gn*at  tini\«Tsity?  <  )ther^  |MM»n*r 
than  we  havealn>a«lv  done  s'l.  It  is  fain*  ec«.noinv  lo  ki*«*i»  tin*  Universitv  «if  TexiL^ 
in  its  pn'sc'Ut  mndition.  It  is  fals«*  ec«»noniy  not  to  roFupiftt*  this  building  and  pro- 
vid«»  ntH'i'j^^ry  nsmiH  f<»r  rei-itatioiw.  Iretun^j.  laboratories,  and  imumumis,  \V«*  can 
at  lt*ast  add  one  building  a  yiMr.  Kvery  dflay  maki-s  us  |M»orer.  '*  Tlwn*  is  that 
Hi*att«»n»th  ami  yet  incn*asfth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but 
it  tcndeth  ti»  |M»verty."  If  the  money  *>|M'nt  U|Min  the  State  {H'nit*'ntiaries  and  the 
State  n»fomuitor>'  hail  Uvn  invi'stnl  in  buildimrs  and  i««pii|.nH'nt  f«»r  this  institution, 
we  woulfl  now  have  a  university  (^pial  to  any  on  the  ct.ntinent.  Such  an  institution 
u  on  Id  rt»mmantl  the  attention  of  the  uorld^  would  altra»t  eapital  for  tlu*  drvilnp- 
iiient  of  our  n*s«>un'es,  and  wcaild  c«intribnte  m«»re,  dinitly  and  indin  ctly.  to  the 
jteac-e,  onler,  ami  MH-urity  of  Hfe  ami  pmiM-rty  in  Texas  than  e\ery  jail,  iM»lic«--tation, 
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8UCCEa8IVK   OmCERS  or  IN8TRU(TIOX. 

The  following  gentlemen  liavo  filled  chairs  as  professors,  or  associate 
or  assistant  professors,  for  various  periods,  in  the  university: 

First  fa*'ult\\  elected  in  1888:  J.  W.  Mallet,  William  Leroy  Broun, 
I-rt»slio  Wngp^ner,  M.  W.  Humphreys,  U.  L.  Dabney,  and  II.  Tallii-het, 
in  the  anidemic  department,  and  Oran  M.  lioherts  and  RolM»rt  S.  Gould 
in  the  law  de|)artment. 

Electtnl  in  18H4:  In  the  aiademic  department,  (leorge  Bruce  Ilal- 
stead,  James  F.  Harrison,  and  Edgar  Everhart.  In  1SS5,  Alexander 
Macfarlane  and  Alvin  V.  Lane.  In  18S8,  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  George  P. 
(iarrison,  Thomas  U.  Taylor,  KoU^rt  T.  Hill,  and  W.  W.  Fontaine. 
In  1SS9,  Frederick  W.  Simonds.  and  Thomas  Fitzhugh.  In  18^*0, 
Morgan  Callaway,  jr.,  and  Walter  Lefevre.  In  l8iU,  Sylvester  Primer 
and  (in  the  S4*hool  of  IH»dagogy.  organized  in  isiU)  Josi»ph  Baldwin. 

In  181>2  the  following  weiv  elected:  In  the  law  department,  liiMija- 
min  II.  Ifcissett.  In  the  academic  deimrtment,  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
Charles  L.  Edwanls,  and  (ad  interim)  Edwin  W.  Fay;  and  in  1893  the 
following:  In  the  academic  department,  William  J.  Brittle;  in  the  law 
deimrtment,  Thomas  S.  Miller  and  R.  L.  Batts,  and  its  law  lecturers, 
John  W.  SUiyton,  R.  R.  Gaines,  J.  L.  Henry,  and  Thomas  J.  Brown, 
justices  of  the  supn^me  court  of  Texas,  who  i)erformed  the  sen'ice 
irratuitouslv.  Professor  Ifeu^sett  was  a)K)ut  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
4-lmir,  hut  died  soon  after  his  election,  in  conse<|uence  of  fatal  injuries 
resulting  from  a  fall  on  the  steps  of  a  hotel  in  Austin. 

In  1894  several  imiH)rtant  changes  were  made  in  the  fa<»ulty  on 
account  of  sonu^  of  the  pnifessors  resigning  and  others  being  retired 
hy  si)ecial  action  of  the  regents,  and  as  a  n\sult  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  to  till  the  vacancies:  Sidney  E.  Mezes,  David  F. 
Houston,  Austin  L.  M<-Rae,  H.  W.  Haqx^r,  W.  W.  Norman,  and  L.  R. 
HamlH'rlin. 

Ill  \S\H\  I)r.  (leorge  T.  Winston  was  elected  presidt'nt  of  the  univer- 
sity and  Fklwin  F.  Northrup  was  added  to  the  faculty  in  the  academic 
<le]Nirtment  and  John  C  Townes  to  the  faculty  in  the  law  department. 

In  lSl«7Mark  II.  Liddell,  William  S.  Sutton.  Alex.  C.  Ellis,  and 
William  T.  Mather  were  added  to  the  faculty  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. 

ApiH)inti»es  as  instructors  and  to  miiM»r  poNitinn>.  not  including 
tlH>?*e  promote<l  to  higher  dutie>.  were  J.  J.  Atkiii>oii.  K.  E.  Hram- 
lette,  I.  II.  Bryant,  and  J.  II.  Ray.  apj)ointi»d  in  is^'*;  Charles  F. 
(rom{K*rtz  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Kirhy.  in  1^S4:  Carlo  Veneziani  ami 
John  P.  Nelson,  in  18m;:  Sam  J.  Jon<»s,  in  1887:  J.  Magm»nat  ami  A. 
C.  JesMMi,  in  1S8S:  Miss  Jessie  Andrew^,  in  lv*^9;  (lillrspir  L«»\vi>,  in 
ly»n;  A.  C.  Hamilton,  J.  R.  liailey,  II.  Y.  Bem^lirt.  (i.  II.  WcK)ten, 
L.  (i.  BugiKH?,  R.  A.  Mathis,  L).  A.  Penick,  and  J.  F.  Clark,  in  1891; 
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G.  W.  Pierce,  J.  F.  Etter,  and  &  a  Brown,  in  1899;  B.  A.  Thonp* 
son,  L.  E.  Dickson,  J.  E.  Penroe,  E.  P.  Schoch,  J.  8.  Ford,  nnd  J. 
A.  Taft,  in  1898;  Arthur  Lefevre,  W.  A.  James,  Donald  Ouneroii, 
and  Stephen  Gregory,  in  1894;  Charles  T,  Yeiser,  Fritn  BeiduiMiii, 
CliarleH  D.  Oldriffht,  and  A.  C.  McLaoglin,  in  1895;  Constnnee  Pte- 
sel^,  Mts4  Ltia  M.  Gssis,  Ben  F.  mil,  H.  O.  Neville,  and  Evan  & 
Ea^ton,  in  1896;  Milton  B.  Porter,  William  L.  Bray,  BUss  Aopi^la 
Rucker,  Mimh  Hattie  V.  Whitten,  Carlo  C.  Rice,  and  Henry  G.  How- 
ard«  in  1897. 

In  1895  Victor  Lee  Brooks  was  appointed  instructor  in  law  and 
nerved  one  session. 

In  ISSM  Benjamin  Wyche  was  appointed  librarian  and  Swante  Pialni 
and  Miss  A.  E.  Moutelin  assistant  librarians  of  the  main  universityt 
and  A.  Morsund  and  John  C.  Saner  assistants  for  the  law  libniry. 
John  (.-.  Ijoniax  was  aiipointed  registrar  of  the  univenrity  and  W.  F. 
Kelly  diriH'tor  of  the  gymnasium.  Thomas  J.  Lea  was  appointed 
affiant  of  the  lioard  of  regents  for  selling  and  learing  the  univemity 
lands.    Janios  B.  Clark  is  secretary  of  the  board  and  proctor  of  the 

uniwrsitv. 

ft 

A{)iM>int4M's  to  the  various  professorships  in  the  "mHlifal  department 
fitut*  it  w<*nt  into  operation  in  1891  embrace  the  following  gentlenM^n: 
J.  F.  Y.  Paine  (tirst  dean  of  the  faculty),  H.  A.  West,  Edward  Ran- 
dall. William  Keiller,  A.  G.  Clopton,  Seth  IL  Monria,  Allen  J.  Smith 
(m^ohiI  ilinui),  JanM's  K.  Thompson,  James  Keone^,  B.  R.  D.  C*lin«\ 
•Iani«*<«  W.  Mt'I^uij^hlin,  Williani  S.  Carter,  Heniy  P.  Cooke  (pn*M*ne 
cli-aiu.  <i(uir;r**  II.  ]>»«»,  and  (ioorp*  1*.  Hull. 

Ap|Miiiit«'«'<«  us  (((Miionstrators  or  Km •tiinM's embraced  George  II.  1>*«\ 
K.  i  .  ll<Hl«r,.„,  |{.  \v.  Knox.  Duvid  (Vrim«  Thomas  Flavin*  Cary  11. 
Wilkinson.  \Villi:iiii  (iuiiiin<»n,  I.  M.  C*lnu\  I^ouis  E.  Magnonat,  •Iiibn 
T.  M«MH-.',  'riioina'*  L.  K«*iin«M|y,  Wiilmni  F.  Starley,  jr.,  Roljerl  L. 
.MiMalion,  Aili»l|)h  IU*nmrd,  unci  (\iiin  L.  Millmm. 

'! .  .1.  nallini'rr,  ll«>lM»rt  (i.  Stn-rt.  und  K.  Wa\-erlv  Smith  wm' 
'•iiii  ••^-i\i*ly  liM'tiin*!'*  <m  niiHlinil  jiirUprudoniH*.  Miss  C  Jt»si'pliinr 
I>iiiki'**  had  r|iHr^r,»  (»f  the  n«*wly  (ir>ip.iniz«Hi  training  m'IiooI  till  Mi'*^ 
Ilaiina  KnidU»ni  \vu'«  a|i|Hiiiit4Nl  <.ii|>t'rinttMidt'nt  of  the  sichool  and 
••'  iiiiii  al  i:i<«tiiirtiir  of  nursinjr." 


Chapter  IX. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


AFPAIKS  OF  GOVERNMKNT. 

Following  is  thiM»xistinj^  [1S97-S]  orf^mization  of  thr  jrovorninent 
of  the  iinivei*sitv: 

litHtnl  nf  mjvhtH,  T.  I>.  WooUmi,  chairnian;  F.  W.  Ball,"  Fort 
Worth  (term  expires  Jaiiuarv  I,  1S1)J>);  T.  D.  W(K)ten,*  Austin  (term 
expires  Jaiuiarv  1,  IStMM:  William  L.  Prather,  Waeo  (term  expires 
rlanuary  K  UK)!);  T.  C.  ThompsoiK'' (lalveston  (tenii  expires  January 
1,  l*.«ol);  IWaurejrard  Bryan,  Brenbam  (term  expires  January  1,  1003); 
R.  E.  (  owart,  Dallas  (tenn  expires  January  1,  1*.H)3);  (i.  W.  Bnieken- 
ri<l;re.  Siin  Antonio  (term  expires  January  1,  10i>5):  T.  S.  Henderson, 
C'amenMi  (term  expires  January  1,  1005):  J.  B.  Clark,  Austin^ 
serretarv. 

Sfiimlhuf  rv>///;/i///rf'A.— Finance  committee,  (J.  W.  Bracken  ridge, 
T.  S.  Henderson,  K.  E.  Cowaii;  ext^'utive  committee,  T.  I).  Wooten, 
I^'auregard  Bryan,  T.  S.  Henderson;  visiting conmiittee,  K.  E.  Cowart, 
William  L.  Pnither,  F.  W.  Bjill:  connnittee  on  complaints.  F.  W.  Ball, 
T.  S.  Hendei*son,  William  L.  Prather;  auditing  committee.  T.  S.  Hen- 
derson, F.  W.  liill:  connnittee  on  medical  department,  T.  (\  Thomp- 
si»iK  l^»aureganl  Bryan,  T.  I>.  Wooten:  c^ommittce  on  l)uildin«»s  and 
grounds,  William  L.  Pnither,  (i.  W.  Bnu'kiMiridge,  T.  D.  W(K)ten: 
c<»mmittee  on  university  lands,  (}.  W.  Brackenridge.  William  L.  Pra- 
ther. T.  S.  Hender>on. 

Thomas  J.  lj<»e  is  agent  of  the  conmiittee  for  selling  and  leasing 
uni\«»rHitv  lands. 

'I'he  Inmrd  of  ivgents  meets  in  Austin  on  the  Tues<hiy  before  the 
third  Wednes<lav  of  Januarv  and  of  June  of  each  vear.  and  during  the 
last  week  of  April  in  (lalveston. 

TIIK   FA^'ILTY    AND  cmiEK   OFFICKKS. 

(teorge  Tayloe  Winston,  A.  M.,  LL.  I).,  pn»si(h»nt:  (Jeorge  l^ruce 
Halsted,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I)..  profe.ss/)r  of  pure  mathematic'^  (A.  B.,  Prin«e- 
ton  Tniverslty.  1.ST5,  and  A.  M.,  l^Ts;  Ph.  IX.  Jolnw  llt»pkiiis  Tniver- 

"T.  W.  tirifpiry  ii|»|M>int«Hl  in  pUuv  of  Regent  llall. 
'*I>r.  W<n»t«»a  n«|iiM»inti«<I. 

•  I>r.  Thnni|»(M»n  •litil  April  17,  IMK.  an«l  on  May  U  Muj.  Frank  M.  S|H'inrr.  of 
<iuiVf<*ton.  u;ii*  a|i|>iiintfi|  ti>  fill  tin*  \:ii*:in<  y. 
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8ity,1879);  GeotOTPfen»Owrbon,Fli«DMpiofeMurof  hklov^ 
University  of  Edinbaig,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  UiUTwaity  of  CU^ontp^  189^; 
Thoman  Ulvan  Taylor,  M.  G  SL,  prafeator  of  appUad  laatJmnatiw 
(C.  E.,  University  of  Yiisinia,  1888;  !£&£.,  Oomea  Uaifanily, 
1895);  Thomas  Fita-Hii|^/  M.  A.,  prafessorof  Latin  (M.  A.,  Uaiv«r- 
sity  of  Vir^nia,  1888);  Fredario  William  Sbnonda,  IL  &,  Flu  D.« 
profe88or  of  geolo|{y  (B.  S.,  Oomall  Univenity,  187fi,  and  M.  S.,  1876; 
Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  Univevsity,  1879);  Moisan  CUlawaj«  jr.,«  Fk  Dl« 
aiMociate  professor  of  English  philology  (A.  B.,  Emory  Ooll^ga,Geoi|^ 
1881,  and  A.  M.,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univwaitgr,  1889); 
Sylvester  Primer,  Ph.  D.,  assooiate  professor  of  Teolonic  Isngnagns 
(A.  a.  Harvard  University,  1874;  Ph.  D.,  Stvassbug,  1880);  Josaph 
Baldwin/  LL.  D.,  professor  emeritus  of  pedagqgy  (B.  A.,  w^haiy 
ColIeKis  Virginia,  1858;  M.  A.,  1868,  and  LL.  D.,  1880);  William 
Jamprt  Battle,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  Greek  (A.  B.,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1888;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  Univerdtj,  18B8);  Sidney 
Edward  Mezos,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  aasodate  professor  of  philosophy  (B.  8.« 
UnivefMity  of  California,  1884;  A.  a.  Harvard  Univevdtj,  1880;  A.  M., 
18SU,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888);  David  Franklin  Hboslon,  A.  M.,  associate 
profoMHor  of  political  science  (A.  B.,  University  of  Soolh  Ghrolin% 
IshT:  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1889);  Heniy  WfaNton  Haiper, 
Ph.  U..  M.  n.,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  (Ph.  O.*  FIdhdeiphia 
Colh-Ko  of  Pharmacy,  1881;  M.  D.,  UnivnnAgr  of  yfaginia,  188:!); 
Wcstli^y  Walker  Norman.  A.  M.,  associate  prolsssorof  biokgy  (B.  St\, 
rniv<*r^ity  of   Indiana,  IWo;   A.  M.,  De  Pluw  Univendty,  lSi«4); 
I^ifiiyrtn*  Uui)«*rt  Hamliorlin.  B.  A.,  adjunct  professor  of  Engli?»li 
uii«l  fxpn^'^'^ioii  <U.  A.,  Hirhmoiiil  Collo^>  (Vs.),  1882);  Edwin  Fitc^h 
Nnithnip. '  IMi.  !>.«  ustMN'iuto  |>rofo!vM>r  uf  physics  (A.  B.,  Amherst 
(*mII»m^'i',  is*ii:  Ph.  I).,.lohii>  Ili>pkins  riiiversity,  1895);  MarkHarvoy 
Li«lii«'ll.  A.  .M..ti^MNiat4*  prnfi*>sorof  Kii^rli^^h  litcrature(A.  B..  Prim'e- 
tdii  riiivn-^ity,  l.v^T;  A.  M.,  lv»i»):  Wiliiam  Seneca  Sutton,  M.  A., 
|iriif«-«-.'ir  nf  |N*4lu>r«»^y  {\\.  A.,  Arkaii-^is  Industrial  Univerwity,  187S; 
M.  A..  1  **<!*;  AlfxuiuliT  Ca-wrll  KIIU,  Ph.  !>.,  adjunet  profeiwor  of 
|Msl:i;ro^r\  (,v.  H.,  riiivfTMty  of  North  Carolina,  18M:  Ph.  D.,  i*lark 
riii\«-r-ify,  I'^'.'Tk  Williiini  Tyl»T  Mather,  Ph.  I).,  aHMoeiate  profew«nr 
of  |.h\«.i.  -  (A.  B.,  AmlHr!.t  Collep*,  Issti:  A.  M.,  IWU:  Ph.  I>.,.Iohns 
llnjikifi^  rriiv«'r*«ity.   1v*7k  .luie^  Ma^nenat.  instructor  in   French 
(lh*\i-t.  Niinnal  SImmiI  of    I jiiiMinne,  Switzerland:  examiner  at  the 
rhi\.i-.it\  iif  I^iu^iniie.  InW-IvvTo:  .le^-ie Andrews,  B.  Lit.Jnstnietor 
ill  <ii-iiii;ifi  (H.  Lii..Thi»  riiiv«T-itv  «»f  Texa*»,  1hn«»):  Arthur  lii»fevn», 
('.  K..  iri-l:ihti»r  in  pun*  iiiathrniatirs  (C\  K.,  The  Tniversity  of  Texas 
l'^'.*.'!;  I^^t«r  <ilatUtt»iii*  Ku(rU>«*«  M.  A.,  instruetor  in  history  (H.  Lit., 
'Ill*-  riii*ii-ity  «»f   Ti'xa*.,  ivej.  and   M.  A..  18^98);  James  Kohins^in 
Hail.  \.  IV    \..  I'h.  h..  iiiHtnirtor  in  rh«*niistrv  (B.  A.,  The  Tniver-itv 
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of  Texas,  1S91;  Ph.  D.,  Milnchen,  1897);  Lilia  Mary  Cksis,  M.  A., 
instructx)r  in  French  and  Spaninh  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Texas, 
18JC),  and  M.  A.,  1896);  Eugene  Paul  Sehoch,  C.  E.,  M.  A.,  instructor 
in  chemistry  (C.  E.,  The  University  of  Texas,  1S94,  and  M.  A.,  1S96); 
Milton  Broi'kett  Porter,**  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  pure  mathe- 
matics (B.  S.,  The  University  of  Texas,  1892:  Ph.  1).,  Harvard  Uni- 
vcr-^ity,  1S9T):  Harry  Kent  S«»ltzer,  C  E.,  instructor  in  civil  enj^ineer- 
injr(('.  E..I^hijrh  University,  ISJC));  William  L.  Bray,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
adjunct  pn^fessor  of  l)otany  (B.  A.,  Indiana  Univ(»rsity,  1898;  M.  A., 
L:ike  Forest  University,  181H:  Ph.  I).,  University  of  Uhicajro.  1898); 
Fritz  Keichmann,  C.  E.,  M.  S.,  tutor  in  physics  (U.  E.  and  E.  E.,  The 
Univei-sity  of  Texas,  lS9t»,  and  M.  S.,  1S1»7):  August4i  Ruckcr,  B.  A., 
tutor  in  Wiolo^ry  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Texas,  18*.m;);  Uarl  Cosmo 
Rice,  B.  A.,  tutor  in  I^atin  (B.  A.,  The  University  of  Texas.  lst»7); 
Henry  (Jeorp^  Howard,  B.  A.,  fellow  in  (ireek  (B.  A.,  The  University 
of  Texas,  1SJ*7);  Hattie  Vir^^inia  Whitten,  student  assistant  in  geol()<j:y; 
John  Mathias  Kuehne,  student  assistimt  in  physics;  Charles  Philip 
Norhy,  student  assistant  in  physics;  Lulu  Ifeiley,  student  assistant  in 
physics:  Felix  Ezel  Smith,  student  assist^mt  in  biology;  Mary  Heard, 
student  iissistant  in  English;  Mrs.  Helen  Marr  Kirhy,  M.  A.,  lady 
assistant  (M.  A.,  Wesleyan  Female  College.  (leorgia). 

KoU'rt  Simonton  (iould,"  M.  A.,  LL.  I).,  professor  of  law  (B.  A., 
University  of  Alalmma,  1S44,  and  M.  A.,  184*>:  LL.  1).,  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  University, Tennessee,  iss*;);  KoIkmI  Lynn  Batts.  LL.  B., 
pi-ofessorof  law(LL.  B.,The  University  of  Texas,  ISSG):  John  Charles 
Townes,  professor  of  law. 

John  Fannin  Young  Paine,  M.  1).,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, first  dean  of  tbi»  fa^'ulty  (M.  D..  Tulanc  Univ<»rsity,  IstU); 
Edward  Kandall.  M.  1>.,  professor  of  materia  medicaand  therapeutics, 
lecturer  on  phy^^ical  diagnosis,  professor  of  materia  medira  in  tlie 
scluHdof  phannacv  (M.  !>.,  Universitvof  Penrisvlvaiiia,  \ss:)):  William 
Kt»iller,  L.  K.  C.  P.  and  S.,  Ed..  F.  K.  C.  S.,  Ed.,  prnfe^^^^or  of  anatomy 
(lietMitiate  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Edinburgh,  l^t♦^:  frlhjw  of 
•ijime  colleg<»,  lSi»i>):  Allen  J.  Smith.''  A.  M..  M.  I).,  d^an  of  the  med- 
ical faculty,  professor  of  pathology,  an<l  leetnrer<»n  mental  and  nerv- 
ous diseas<>s  (A.  B.,  Pt»nnsylvania  Colh'ge,  !>>♦;.  an<l  A.  M.,  lss»;; 
M.  I>..  Universitvof  Pennsylvania,  l^"^***):  Jam««*  E«l\vin  Thnmpson, 
M.  li..  B.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  profi'svor  of  >urg*'ry  <M.  K.  C.  S.,  England, 
iNMi;  M.  B.  and  B.  S.,  I^»mlon,  IvsT;  F.  K.  C.  S.,  England,  l^^s): 
S«»th  Mubrv  Morris,  B.  S.,  M.  I).,  i)rofe*.«*or  of  (•lnMni«*trv  and  toxi- 
eologv  (1^.  S.,The  Universitv  of  Texas,  I^sn;  M.  I )..  College  <»f  IMiv- 
siciansHndSurp'ons.  New  York.  IMM);  Kaoul  K«'ne  DanirK  lin«'.  A.  M., 
Ph.  (f.,  prof«*ssi)r  of  plmnnacy.  school  of  pharfnaev:  le<'iiin'r  on  phar- 
macy. s<*hiN>l  of  medicine  (A.  M.,  PenuMlvania  College.  1*^^;;  pji.  (i.. 
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N«'W  York  ('«»Ilf;r*' *>f  Ph:inii:u*v.  IMM):  »l!iiin*>  W.  Mcl^iuifliliii.  M.  IV. 
j>int'r«*-«ir  «•!'  mnliriiiriM.  1)..  rniv»'r>ity  of  Loui«*villr.  lst>7);  Williuin 
>|M'ii*»'r  CjirltT,  M.  I>.,  prnfr>«inr  <»f  pliy^^iifilntry  ami  hy^ririn-iM.  M. . 
I'nivrr^itx  «)t'  I*riwi>vlv:iikiii.  l^'.***);  Ilnirv  Pomllrlnii  Cookr. '  M.  !>.. 
pr. .ff^-Mi- <•!'  ptMliatrir*^  (M.  !). .  TnivtM-'^ily  «»f  Vir«rii)ia,  1*^77 »:  ^mmii-i/** 
l!iiiry  l,**\  W.  I*..  M.  IK.  prt»n'>M)r  <»f  <|t'nimtoln;5y  {\\.  1*..  riii\«  r^it\ 
.•f  Mi^-i^-ippi:  M.  !>.,  Tiiianr  rniv«*rsity.  I  vs^);  (nM»riri*  1*.  Hall.  A.  .M.. 
M.  h..  |»]«ifi"-^nrtif  «»plitlialiin»|uo-v,,itol*»tr'v,  i*liirii>loirv.aii<ilarviiirii|i>i>'^ 
«A.    Ii..    I^viinlaml   Militarv   Iii«*titiilr.   K«Miturkv.  1^7."i;  A.    M..    A«i«l 

•  •  • 

Warm  lni\t  r-ity.  lM«.'i;  M.  I).,  rni\*'iNity  of  I^mi-.villr.  1n77:   M.  IV. 
Jill.  r^nnMiMli/alCnll,.;:*'.  1^7^l:  NaarM!  ( 'liiir.  A.  M.,  M.  P.,  IMi.  I>.. 
Urtiiiir  <iii  I'liiiialitliJirv  lA.  M..  Hiawatha  (*ollr;'r.  Tniin'SMM'.   !**•*:;: 
M.    !>..    Aikaiisi^   I'liivfr-ilv,    l^^V.;  IMi.    I)..   A(i«i-Kaiiii   I'liix  *'r'*ii\ . 
l**'."*):   \k.    \\'ii\ri'\\    Niiitli.  r'**\.,'   liM'tiii'iT  nil   ini'diial  jiiri^pi'u<iiMi(i : 
I  li"Mi:i-  l'"l:i\  ill.  M.  I  )..iirin(»ii*«trali)i*nf  aiiatniiiv  (M.  1  >.,  Tin-  I'liix  «-r-i(\ 
oi    r.  \:i-.  !^i«L'):  .luhn  'riinma*  Mn«»n*.  A.  M..  M.  i>..  a'<«*i**taril  M'lihui 
-ir.it'. 1    .»:'  ;iii:tti«iii\  (A.  M..  Ail«l  Kariri  riiivfi>il v,  l**m:  M.    I>..    Iln- 
I  iii\ii-it\    "l"    r.'xa-,  l"^'.***):   Williaiii  (■ainnimi.  M.   i)..  iifiiii>ii^trritoi 
..;   p:it:i'.I..j  \   i.M.  I )..  Till'  riii\i*r-ily 'tf  Ti'xa-.  l*^*.».**il:  I*<ii!i«»  lvliiii«»i.l 
Nl.iji  '  i::il.    Nl.    h..   <li'iM'»M-lratiir  ni'   l>i«i|«M'\.   ii«i|-iiial   lii^liili'i:\ .   aiiii 
''••■:.:i  '  »r/'i  \  "ii»'/\  (M.  l).,riii'  I  nivrr-^iiv  nf 'I'l-xa^.  l**!»."i';  "Ilh'tiia- 

I.'.'' Kmi'm    1\.    M.     |)..    «li'llMi|l-ll:il«»r  nf    i^X  Ilrt'n|o«fV  J  M.    I  »,  .    1:1. 

'■     I 'AM-.   I  **'.♦.'••:   William   V.   Slarlry.   jr.,  M.  I»..  lii-iM-vi 
'•'ii!ii«-  fM.  P..  Tin-  Ihi'. fi-ilv  «»f  Trxa"*.  I**!*.'*!;   K*'''"if 

.•■.  \\.  I  >  .   |i':!..ii-!r.il«»!  i-'   -iiiL't'iK   I  M.  M. .  'III.-  I'liv '  :  -  r  \ 
:    Vi-i;:.    !'.■  ;  ■  i    i.     P..    >..    IMi.    !>..  -i^  iii'ii-'rii-:     >' 
■  ■    ■  .  •    ■•  ■!  ■.■  \  :  »  ■  ■■'     I..  Mil'iiiMi.  Vh    i  I..  ■!■  •!.■"■ 
■..■■■■':•     .  •    -...I  .'.\  i|*ii.  <  I.,  i;..   I  •-.  ..■-•. 
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At  their  June  (1899)  meeting  the  regents  elected  the  following  inem" 
b(»rs  of  the  university  facultv: 

L.  E.  Dixon,  of  Chicago  University,  associate  pi-ofessor  of  niathe- 
niatics;  E.  W.  Fay,  of  Washington-Lee  University,  professor  of  I^atin; 
H.  Y.  licnedict,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  instructor  in  mat  hematics; 
Miss  Mary  Head,  tutor  in  English:  Miss  Lihi  M.  Casis,  adjunct 
instructor  in  Spanish:  Dan  A.  Pcnick,  instructor  in  (treek  and  I^tin; 
James  K.  Bailey,  adjunct  professor  in  chemistry. 

All  of  these,  except  Professor  Fay,  were  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Mr.  Fay  is  a  Ph.  D.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a 
son  of  ex-State  Supt^rintendent  of  Education  Fay,  of  lA)uisiana,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  Education  in  Ijouisiuna,  lately  published  by 
the  UnitiMl  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

FACULTY    AUTHORSHIP. 

The  University  of  Texas,  being  ccmipanitivoly  a  young  institution, 
but  few  memlH»rs  of  the  facultv  have  contributed  nuich  in  the  line  of 
lHM>k  making.  Dr.  Dabney  wrote  his  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
some  theoIogii*al  and  philosophical  works,  })ut  nearly  all  before  he  was 
conni»ct«»d  with  the  university.  Dr.  Waggener,  not  long  In^fore  he 
died,  had,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  published  his  text-book  on  sentence 
analysis.  Dr.  Humphreys  made  some  contributions  to  (ireek  text- 
iMK)k^.  Dr.  Sterrett,  In^fore  he  came  to  Texas,  had  written  a  large 
volume  on  his  archeological  resean*hes.  Dr.  Macfarhuu*  had  written 
some  mathematic*al  lKK>ks:  Dr.  Baldwin,  a  ct>uplc  of  Inuiks  on  mcth<Kls 
of  |H»dagogy.  Dr.  Houston  wrote  a  |K)litical  book  bt»t'orc  iii>  connec- 
tion with  the  universitv.  Dr.  Lane  is  the  author  of  a  book  <m 
engineering  instruments.  Dr.  (tarrison  has  made  some  valuable  c(m- 
tributions  to  hlstorv.  Professors  (  allowav  and  Hami»erlin  are  the^ 
authors  of  some  lit4»nirv  works,  and  I*n)fi»>sor  Lefev«'rof  >onie  mathe- 
nmti<*al  lKH>ks.  Pn>fessor  Hill,  afti'r  he  (juit  the  univer«*ity  for(  iovern- 
ment  servic(»,  wroti*  s<»veral  Inioks.  ProfevMH**  Kitzhu^'ii.  Mezes, 
Liddell,  Taylor,  Mather,  Primes,  Harper,  Batth*.  and  Norman,  and 
Iii'^tructors  Bugbee,  P»»rter,  and  S<*ho<'h,  have  njore  or  h'-*^  ti^^urt^d  in 
liteniry  w«>rk.  Professor  Sutton  i>  the  joint  author  of  Sutton  and 
Kimbrouirh's  Arithmetic.  Proft^s^or  Koln^rts  wrote  one  or  two  law 
lMM>k'-  and  contributed  largely  t<»  a  lately  publi*«hed  lii^tory  of  Texas. 
l*n»fc>M>r  Batts  is  author  of  a  law  b<M»k.  Pri»fe>M»r  Najrle,  *)f  the 
Agricultural  and  Mcchani<*al  C\»llege.  ha^  pu))li'«lied  a  \(>tum«'  of 
eiigin«M»ring  tables. 

Dr.  Halsted,  though  one  of  the  younger  memUMs  of  thi»  univer-iity 
faeulty.  is  the  most  voluminous  and  iM^rhaps  mo^t  noted  of  them  all 
in  hi**  writings.  His  geometry  has  an  international  ivputation,  lead- 
ing to  its  publicuiticm  in  other  (Hmntri(*s  and  use  in  ft>n»ign  universities. 
He  ha>  traveled  extensively,  and  i^  a  very  intere-^ting  lecturer,  csjk'- 
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a  })oys'  moss  hall,  i*ho  may  provido  one  for  jyirls.  An  art  and  music 
halK  however,  would  be  preferable,  eH|)ecially  a^  lioarding  houses  are 
already  kept  convenient  to  the  university,  some  of  them  being  con- 
ducted on  the  messing  system.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kinsolving, 
with  the  c<M>i)eration  of  the  EpiscojMil  Church,  has  provided  a  largo 
and  finely  furnished  church  institute,  "(irace  Hall."  as  a  home  for 
girl  students  of  the  university.  Such  provision  is,  of  course,  gnitify- 
ing.  as  far  as  it  go<»s,  as  a  means  of  ecpializing  et'onomic  advantages 
for  them  with  thosi^  providtnl  for  male  students:  but,  as  Pnvsident 
Winston  contends,  the  State  of  Texas  should  not  be  content  to  r(»lv  in 
this  matter  uiK>n  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  j)rivate  citizens,  but 
should  ivcognize  the  needs  of  its  young  women  and  supply  at  onc«»,  at 
the  main  univi»i'sity,  the  buildings  necessary  to  their  economical  and 
healthful  <Kiucation  on  'MMpial  tt^rms"  with  men,  as  well  as  the  Cijuip- 

ment  essential  to  their  education  in  art,  music,  and  domestic  economv. 

t 

('OKKKLATION    WITH    TUK    PIBLIC^   S('II<K)lJ*. 

The  o})iect  of  the  universitv  as  a  bnmch  of  the  educational  svstem 
of  t\w  State  is  to  complete  the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools 
l»y  providing  in  a  thorough  manner  for  li})eral  education  in  liti^niture, 
srience,  and  the  arts,  and  for  the  professional  studies  of  law  and  medi- 
r'luw  The  university,  through  the  aid  received  from  the  Stat(»,  otTers 
all  its  fac*ilities  for  higher  education  to  jxTsons  of  either  sex  <{ualitie(l 
for  admission  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  in  order  to  i)erfect  a 
rlo>e  an<i  vital  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State  it  has 
lMM»n  pnnided  that  a  diploma  from  an  approved  >rhool  shall  achiiit  a 

tudent  without  examination  to  all   th(»  privih'ges  *)f  thi»  university. 

This  approval  is  on  re<-ommendation  <>f  eonunittec^  of  the  univn-sity 
professors,  who  vi>it  the  >choo|.s  for  tlii^  purpose  of  per-onal  investi- 
gation and  report  tJH'ir  observations  for  the  action  <»f  the  fa<'ulty.  It 
was  at  I>r.  \Vaggt»n<»r's  suggestion  that  th<*  system  wa^  a*lopt«Ml.  l*n'«*i- 
dent  Winston  ha>  projMjsed  going  farther  t*)  eorn'lale  tli*'  rhunh 
M*h<H>U,  but  tlu»  projM»sition  nu'ets  with  op|>o*.iiion  from  the  churelit^s. 
In  course  «»f  time,  when  Mexiro  i-.  providtMl  with  goo<l  high  schools, 
the^vstem  nniv  beadvantaj^'eon^lv  exl«'nded  to  thai  eountrv  <»n  a<*eonnt 
of  its  proximitv  t»»  Texa*»:  and  s<»  aUo  it  ujav  Iw  rxl«'nded  to  Cuha  and 
I*orto  Rieo,  with  reference  to  which  pre«»eni  <lc|s'ndciHi«'s  (icm-ral 
Wheeler  ha-*  sugge*»t«»d  that  free  sclmlarship^  he  tcndcrc*!  Id  a  certain 
numlN'r  of  student**  l»v  all  the  universities*  of  the  Tnited  Stale**.  K\  en- 
tually,  in  keeping  pice  with  t\w  exiiansion  of  (»ur  country.  Hawaii, 
and  even  the  far-distant  Philippines,  niay  be  brought  wilhiii  the  pale 
of  our  educaitional  influences  and  havt*  students  in  the  rniver^itv  of 
Texas  as  well  as  in  other  Am«M'iean  universities.  The  puhlic  high 
M*li(M»l  in  Honolulu,  which  (M*«-u])ies  a  fine  building  in  tin*  midst  of 
ample  grounds  adorned  with  nire  plants  and  U^autiful  Howeis.  Ims 
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rhi^-iral  mill  *."iiMititii'  r  Mir^f**  and  :ispir«"^  t  >  atKliritioii  with  th«»  I'ni- 
V  r-itv  of  <  alif«iriii:i. 

Tin-  i-t:iMi'-lini«'iit  of  tin*  M*h<M»l  of  |MMlji<ro<ry  may  Ih»  i*on.s'hirn*il  an 
iiniHiri:mt  ^t«*|)  in  tht*  lim»  of  coni'latiou  of  tlio  iiitt»n»sts  of  tin*  imiviT- 
^\\\  with  ihoM>  nf  tin*  puhlic  schools,  u-^  it  hus  nutunilly  hn»ii;rht  th<» 
frifinU  of  r:nli.  siikI  piirtinilarly  thi»  pul»lir  sch<M)l  to:u*h<*r>  >tii«l\  in*; 
)) '  lai:«Hj-\  ill  I  hi'  univ(*r«*ity,  into  mnn*  hHrinonious  syin|Hithy  \iith  «m«  h 
nthi  r  ail' I  with  th«'  jnihlir.  T\u*  f»r<riini/uti«>n  of  :i  M*h(H)l  of  |>i*thiir«>:/\ 
ill  tli«'  iiniv'T^ity  was  lir^t  siij;;r«»«^t<Hl  in  IssT  in  an  achln*?*.'*  I»y  l*r«»f. 
.laiuh  Uirklfi",  of  Austin,  jnvsjclontof  {\\r  TfXits  T«MU*hiTs*  A^MN-iation 
whi.h  cuiivi'ntMl  in  I)anuN.  Tho  srhtMil  wiis  phiri'd  in  charj^f  of  l*n»f. 
.I«.^«i)h  ii.iMwin.  wh<»  ha<^  lat«*lv  Ummi  >uc<'tH*(h»tl  hv  Pn»f.  W.  H.  Siit 
t<»ii.  |)r.  HaMwin  tli«*(i  riM-i'ntly  at  hi^  homo  in  Aii.^tin.a)r«*<i  71  vt'ar-*. 
lli   w.i-  a  Mi»t<'>l  aiith<»i' an<l  iMJurator. 

ill  M:i\ .  l^^T.  I'fof.  i).  II.  ('«N»|>«*r.  «iii|>4*rint4MuhMit  of  puhlir  in'^trur- 
ii,.ii.  *nL'ir»-li''i  l<»  lln'  fa«-ullv  of  tin*  iinivtTsitv  fht'  idea  of  Inuiutfa 
-iiMiMHi-  ii<irni:il   in   Austin,  anii  tinit   thi*  u««4' (»f  th(*  univrr«>itv  hiiiM- 
iiii:-.  appaiatii^.  lalM»nit*»!ir^,  an<l  lihrai'v  Im*  tt*n(h'nMl  for  thr  piii*|xi>i"« 
•  ►!  -:ji  h   I  -•  h«"»l.     Thi'  ^ui»ji'<'t   N\a«*  hnni^ihl  nyuhirly  lM»fori»  tht*  far- 
ult\ .   ii!  i  :t  i.'-iiiuti'»n  \\a-«  a«l«»pt»-*l  in*li>r'»in»»"  tin*  M'ht'ino,  •»uhjr«t   ti» 
:i|'l»:'\  :il  ff   ihi-   imanl  tif  ri'irrnt-*  \\hi«*h  was  jrranl4'd,  ami  tin*  M-h<N.| 
u:i    "rLTitii/t-il.      It  \\a«*  \\<-ll  att«*n«l(Hi  antl  diil  f'Xrfilrnt  work  in  whirl: 
-♦'.-:.il    "I    tti»    uiii\«r-it\    p!*oft'*.Mir«»  a-*i«»tr<l.      Hv  aiith<»ritv  «»f  tin- 
^i.i;     ••■•iii  ii!  •••liiratiiiTi  it  \\a^  nniMiwi'i't'd  to  rxaniim*  applicant**  f**i 
'•  I     .'  :   '    •  :r  rii;ii«  -.  \:i!i  i   ihrtMi'/lh'iit    thi-  Slati*  for  t\ii»  vi*ar-.  ai:  ■ 
'.■.'•:     I    I    .r::'p«  r    "t    -!;■  ii   r.-rtilliatt"..       i'hi*  m'Ikn)!  i<»  kept   up  ••a«  h 
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The  iiiodi(*al  dojiartment  wa«  not  organized  till  the  session  of  18tU-92. 

The  uttendanec  of  vounir  liidv  students  for  some  years  varied  from 
about  r»o  to  GO  each  session,  hut  sinee  the  school  of  pedagogy  was  estab- 
lished tlie  nunil»er  has  averagtHl  over  100  per  session,  including  only 
those  (*ontining  their  studies  to  the  regular  tu^ademic  branches. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  young  lady  students  and  graduates  since 
tl.t*  university  went  into  o|)eration: 
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The  tirst  gnuluates  in  tluMuademic  de|)artmerit  were  Samuel  C  lied, 
taking  the  A.  B.  degive  in  June,  IJSN*),  and  Miss  Jessie  Andrews, 
taking  tin*  siune  degn^*  the  year  following. 

Francis  I)ohmen«  a  young  man  who  was  totally  blind  from  his  early 
lH>yh<MMLand  had  graduated  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Austin, 
hati  the  distinction  of  graduating  fnmi  the  university  also,  in  June, 
IM»*<.  with  the  highest  honor  in  the  acadt^mic  di»partment.  Another 
graduate  of  the  univ«»rsity.  Miss  Florence  I^^wis.  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  won  six  fellowships  at  prominent  NortlnMii  institutions, 
including  a  traveling  fellowship  from  Bryn  Mawr  I'niver^ity. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ('<»Ilege,  or  branch 
at  Bryan,  are  published  indejM»ndently  of  an<l  separate  from  those  of  the 
university,  so  that  itsuttemlance  of  stu<h»nts  is  not  included  in  tin*  above 
lists,  but  is  given  in  the  history  of  th«»  college  in  another  <'hapter. 

An  appropriation  of  Pk)JMM)  acit»s  of  land  for  the  colored  branch  of 
the  univer>ity  having  failetl,  luuh'r  a  late  deeision  of  the  Supreme  ( 'ourt, 
the  <'olonMl  jx^oph'  of  the  State  have  applied  to  the  l(»gislature  for  other 
means  to  establish  a  univeisitv  for  the  etiucation  of  their  children. 

An  analv-^is  of  the  roll  of  st»o  stud«'nts  retristered  shows  that  there 
were  HIM  in  the  dejmrtment  of  litt»rature,  s<'ien<-e,  and  arts;  in  tMigi- 
necring  dejMirtment,  li»:  law,  14.*^:  mi»di<*ine.  ^tll,  including  14  names 
n'jM»ate4l.  The  medical  department  includes  44  in  the  M-hocd  of  phar- 
mH«*v  and  "22  in  the  sch<M)l  of  nursing.  The  >tudent  ImkIv  represents 
1  fondgn  country,  7  States,  and  1<m>  counties  in  Tt»xa<. 

In  his  annual  re|>ort  for  the  si».ssi(m  Presid<»nt  \Vinst»»n  states: 

Tlit*n*an*  li>}rnMliuiti*Htii<lfntHi'urryiii(;oiia«1varK'('<l  Mnrk  in  tin*  iinivi*i>ity,  making 
iiriKinal  iiiv«-»<tipitiiitiH  in  varimbi  liiii*}^  of  Htii«1y.  Tin*  iinrit  «>f  tliis  work  Iium  U*4>n 
niniirriiziil  l»y  many  aiiiMiintnieiitf  nf  t»tir  Mutlentx  t«i  fi*llnM-*>lii|»y  and  .•<«*holai>liiii»<  in 
li-Siliri^  uiiiveryitin*  elH*whiTi*.  iMirini;  th«*  \tH!*X  yrur  f«'II«>\\>lii|H  liavi*  Y<«vn  lieM  hy 
^nuhuitifi  «»f  tilt*  rniveixity  nf  T<'xa?«  in  tin*  fiilli»win^  int«titiitiniii':  In  llarvanl  I'ni- 
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\tr-ity.  a  i»llM\vslii|i  in  inathi'iiiiiiii'.'-:  in  i.'iiira&!i  rniviTsily,  a  iVllowship  in  Iii-ttTj  . 
ill  .r»liii«-  IIiM'kin^  l'niv«T-iiy,  a  ii*Il>>\\>ihi|i  in  ^int-k:  in(*nrnrll  I'niviT-ily.  a  !*•  r.'\%- 
?-liij'  ill  iilii!«.*iijili>  :  in  Cnhiniliia  l'niviT.-ity.  a  fflliiWHliip  in  •.'••••i«»iry.  Kiv*-  ai«|>"i.':T- 
ii.iiiTo  to  I'lil'iw^liipo  liavi*  j'i«i  U>i*n  nia«l<*.  a*'  liiliM\\>:  In  Culuniliia  rni\«T-i:\ .  .1 
ft!l.''.\-lii!i  ill  hi-fi. ry:  in  liryn  Mawr  Cnllfir*',  a  Ii'llnWi-hip  in  |ihilii^i|i)t\  :  iit  th. 
r..i.i  r-iT>  III  «'liiiaL'i'.  ilini*  ti'llnw.-liiii^i.  nuv  in  i'hrnii?*try.  nnr  in  lii?-l<iry.  aifl  •*:,' 
III  |i:,\  -i.  -. 

^iiH-i'  J  111-  ii|>i*ninjr  of  tin*  lir-t  ><"»>i(iii  i»f  tlir  univi»i>ity  M*^>^J  "^t* 
ilnww  T«i  l>'.»7  iIu'It  liavt'  Uom  i^ls  trradimti"*  in  tht' ai-aiii'iiiir  ami  ■'..".•• 
ill  till'  l:i\\  •!<'|):ir(iiit*iit. 

>iiui'  ill*-  iiii'«lii':tl  (It'pariiiK'iii  opi'iHMi,  in  tin'  •i«"»-iuii  <if  I**:*!  :•!*, 
llhif  !ia\«-  Imm'ii  '.».■»  i.Tailiiati'-"  in  tin-  m-IiouI  of  iiiniicinr  ami  "J"  in  tlit- 
*«I:mii1  lit"  pliaiiiiat-y  .  Tin'  iiifliral  jri'si'lnsiJ*'^  riiil»ra<'i'<i  ^i  in  l**t*L*,  'J  in 
l^'.'.:.  »;  in  i***.M.  I  in  IVO,  :'.7  in  lv.»r,,  ami  i:#  in  lv»T.  'I'ln*  •j'ni'liiai.-* 
ill  pliai  iiia«\   \MT»'  '.♦  in  l^!»i'ian«l  11  in  1^'.»7. 

Ill    I  In-    'ilioiil    »»!'    imr^inL',    I'itimiIIv   itr^'ani/rti.   m»    ^nuliialf*    ait- 

^  ^  ^^ 

:iI:!miijim«-  ;. 

\liMI«.*«hiN    I  If   i.IKI.    >Tll»r.M>. 

T'..   :i.l!::i--i"ii  I'l'  '.Mil   -tuili'iit-  int«»  lln*  univrr>itv  iiinliT  ihr  <iM-.i!;- 
•  ;i!i.':  ■'  j ■!■  ..■-!• 'fi  nt"  t In- •nn^l ilut inn  wa^  for  u  \nuis  tiiin-  ii'«rar'i<- :   i- 
;t    :  ■'  •  '.u  ■!!  tT:ii   III]  |)r«i|Mr  a«ijii*lnifiit.  «*»»|H'rialiy  in  virw  of  tin*  tai  t 
t!.il  T!i>    {>!  I'lii'-  vxa-*  ^tiJI  an  i-\p<'rini«'!it  with  tin*  ivw  oltl  iii«*li(iitiiiM^ 
w!;  .!i    :.:ii      .iitiiit'l   !••  a-l«»|'l  il.       linn-.  Imwrvi-r.  ha-  «|i'\fl«»p«- !   tf.- 
!'■■  j  '  .  T  ■.   ..•    ill-   mmix  •iiiiiit.  a*  a^HiM'lantly   *«lii»\\n   i»y  it-  -ali-tailfi  \ 
i  ■■      J-    ■    :■  .    I      ■' •  ■ -ilx   '  !     r«\i-.       rin'  i  ii-a  al  oni-  liriM    !i«I.!    '*\   'i. 
■     ■  -  '     '.t  I  •  .    _     ;  -r-.  1.  I  I  -  '.\ .  .1.]  ;  !,.•!  II.   nli|,.  Ill  taki-  paiaii'i  -t  =  i  1  •  - 

.\   ■  •     ..  ■  • -<  T  \    •■  ■:■   I  '.•■   h  jlii'-l   ■  it ■  l; »•■•■*.  ■'■*"   '■•  ■  ' 

1  .!    ■ ..  ,  :     I  •  ..■.  --J.  .  -i*  tin-    i«  ji  nt*   -i.'j'j'  't.    ■ 

■  j  .      .    ■  ■    . : •  -•  iil\   for  t'-i-ni. 

«  ■  :  ■  !■■■•■     J  !■•■   I  III  \  ill. Hi:  l:i'i\   L  ■  i  '■  - 

•   '  ■    .  \1   -    .li-.-i«     \jii]'"-.  I     '^ 

:  •  '  \I   ..  .  .'    -.        1*  .-r.  •    |.  ■  ,  :-.    -i   I'..     •.._:•••■• 

-    -     \I     -    \|  .'  .     !'     I».  :.il.i   :•.     .^  .^ 
1  '     •  ■    \I  I    '  I     \  i-i.«  -J    "1  i  •  ~       ■   ' 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

IPrum  tlu'  Cnivvnlty  (*Atalofnii'-] 

Candidates  for  adniisHion  as  students  of  the  university  must  not  bo 
loss  than  !♦>  years  of  ajre,  and  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral 
chanicler.  Testimonials  from  their  last  instructors  will  lx»  preferred. 
Ciifididates  may  bt^  admitted  to  the  department  of  litemture,  science, 
:m«l  arts  either  as  regular  or  as  sj)ecial  students. 

( imduates  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  and  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Collegt*,  and  holders  of  tii*st-gnide  State  certiti- 
rates,  will  he  admitted  to  the  universitv  without  examination  and  will 
1h»  allowed  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  under  the  condition-! 
expressed  in  the  catalogue.  The  gniduates  of  approved  high  schools 
will  Ik»  admitted  to  the  university  without  examination,  providtnl  they 
have*  reached  the  retpiinHl  age. 

Persons  over  21  yeai*s  old,  wishing  to  pursue  single  lines  of  study 
t»mhnu*ing  one  t)r  two  subjects,  may  be  admitted  to  the  depai'tment  of 
litemture,  S4'ience,  ami  arts  as  siH»cial  students  without  entnince  exami- 
nations, at  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  the  professors  in  charge 
of  the  courscvs  desired. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  re<iuired  to  stand  examina- 
tions on  the  subjects  {Missed  over  by  the  classes  which  they  desire  to 
entiT  or  to  presiMit  certificates  from  approved  institutions  showing 
<'learly  that  they  have  satisfai^torily  completed  an  e(|uivalent  amount  of 
work. 

•  The  courses  otferinl  in  the  department  of  litemture,  scienee,  and 
arts  are  either  one-thiixl,  two-thirds,  or  full  courses  according  to  the 
«»stimated  amount  of  work  in  each.  A  full  eours«»  occupies  thn»<»  hours 
a  week  throughout  tin*  st»ssioii;  a  (»ne-thir(l  course  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  th<»  Mission  or  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term;  and  a  two- 
thirds  <*ourse  two  hour**  a  wi»ek  throughout  the  m'shJoik  or  thre(»  hours 
a  we4»k  for  U\n  terms.  Twenty  full  course**,  or  their  equivalent,  are 
required  for  <»vt»ry  lwi<calaun»ate  degree.  Courses  are  distributed  in 
mo**t  bmnches  of  study  into  three  groups:  Those  desigiu'd  for  under- 
gmduates:  thost»  ojmmi  to  advanced  inidergraduat<»s  arid  to  gmduates, 
and  those  oihmi  t<»  gmduates. 

Tln»  four  ti'rnis  indicating  undcM'gmduate  <-Iasses  -  fnvshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  an'  retained,  and  ser\  e  to  indicate  the 
amount  <»f  work  that  lia^  U'cn  c<)mpleted.  From  matri(*ulation  to  the 
eoniplction  of  live  and  «>ne-third  couises  a  studt»nt  is  classe4l  as  a 
fn*shnmn:  from  the  comph'tion  of  tive  and  one-third  cour^'^  tn  that 
of  ten,  as  a  sophomore;  fnmi  that  of  ten  to  that  of  lifteen,  a^  a  junior; 
from  that  of  tifteen  until  graduation,  as  a  s4>nior.  N<»  •student  will  Ik* 
allowi'd  to  regiMer  ft)r  more  than  live  and  one-thinl  cour^-es  except  on 
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petition  approved  by  the  adviaory  Gommittee.    For  repikr  students 
the  ininiiniim  number  of  oounsetf  !«  four. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  arti,  the  foUoirin|f 
di'^reetf  are  offered:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.),  Bachelor  of  Literature 
(B.  Lit.).  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)\  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.),  and 
Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  The  degrees  in  the  other  departmentti  an*: 
Bac*lielor  of  Laws  (LI/.  B.),  Master  of  Laws  (LL.  M.),  Doctor  of 
Me<iirino  (M.  I).),  and  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (FIl  D.) 

No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  of  Toxmh, 
Several  f<>llowHhips  haire  been  established  by  the  regents  entitling  each 
holdor  of  a  fellowship  to  a  nalary  of  9S(H)  per  session.  Miss  Braoken- 
ri(l}r(\  of  San  Antonio,  has  endowed  a  scholarship  in  the  university 
for  lady  studontM  (-ontei»ting  for  the  prize  in  English  literature,  and 
tin*  IxKinl  of  n*tfent4  offer  annual!}'  a  scholarship  in  the  department  of 
liC4Tatun\  scMcnoe,  and  arts.  i*arrying  with  it  exemption  from  all 
in:itri«*ulation  or  tuition  feoK  to  that  graduate  of  each  affiliated  high 
s4*li<H»|  ifi  th(*  State  who  has  the  highest  standing  in  his  class. 

Till'  nlijrct  of  the  n*gentri  and  faculty  of  the  university  la  autborix- 
iiiir  utKliatioii  of  the  university  with  the  high  schools  is  to  bring  the 
univ«*r>i( y  into  more  i-onveniont  relations  with  the  public  solioob  gen- 
onilly,  **o  that  students  can  pass  from  them  through  the  high  schools 
to  th(^  university  without  any  perceptible  break  in  the  coarse  of  study. 

A(M>ut  one  liundred  leading  schools,  mostly  the  poblio  h|gfa  schools 
of  tli«*  Stuti*.  Iiavo  l>oon  affiliatM  witiv the  university. 

IMVEKSITY    MitKAKY    AM>  MVSBCTll. 

riif  li''n:ii\  of  th«*  inii\«'r«*iiv  :ii  Austin  embraces  27.S<n»  vohln^l»^, 
iiif-iipliiiLr  :i^N»iit  iHjNNi  )NH»k'«  <>f  tli«*  Palm  donation,  some  .Vni  voliiini*- 
pit  ..iiiti^l  *»y  <ii»\rrn«»r  K«»UTt>,  :in<l  m'vitsI  verj'  large  and  4-fwlly 
i\i»ik-  n.Mii  Mr.  W.  n.  I'.liani.  <if  Nt'w  York.  Convenient  t«)  tin* 
Iil>iai-\  .aii>l  \«'r\  {»rt»|H*rl\  in  r-oniicrtitiii  with  it  as  a  nieansfor  n*M*an*h. 
r^  t!ii-  niii^iiini.  •'luUnn-in;:  -<»rnf  valiuiMt*  <M>lloi*tions,  among  th4*ni  a 
\<*r\  \:iv\:*'  ni**t«'iiriti*  wliii-li  f«*ll  in  IVxa**  and  was  secured  for  tin*  iini- 
\ir^it\:  iiuntt'i'Mii^  *.|NTinii*n^  nf  fo«.*.iU,  ln«iian  flint  implement  •i.  a  n«l 
natiinil  •  iii'i<i**iti<'<»  ^ivfn  )»y  tin*  Statt-;  full-^iztMl  gildiKl  t'ast^  of  the 
^'ri:it  t.'iiM  nu;:vr*-t«  i*f  tin*  world:  a  ('nii*.itlrnih|i*  (|uantity  of  <iin>fully 
M  ]iit«'i  :iii(l  imiII^IiimI  <.ti>n«'H  fniin  Ih:  Al4*\and«*r  IWton;  a  largi*  antl 
li:iii-l'>Miii«'  <  n||i*i*ti<»ii  of  «h«*IU  |in-««*nt4*d  hy  l{i*p*nt  Brackenridgi\  and 
:i  !•  in:irk:iM\  nin*  aiiii  v:ilutili|«*  ntlliM'tion  of  i*oins.  nu^dal**.  i*tr.. 
•  ii»ii:ii»il  T«»  till*  iiiii\i*r-it\  U\  Mr.  S,  M.  Swi^n^^m.  a  hanker  of  N»»w 
Yi'iU.      Till- 1*'  an-  :'.. *7»>  ••oin'*.  of  wliit-li  •^T  an»  jr*»ld  and  1,172 !«ilviT. 

rill-  r.ihii  lilinir\  «'nihr:i«-4'<».  lN*<*i(|rH  tht*  Intund  lNN>ki«,  a  largi*  «*i»IUv- 
ti'tii  Iff  i.iri*  anil  xalnaMf  |iain|»hli'tH.  tin-  oan^ful  a«*<*umulati<Hi  of  ^m\o 
\\ix\  \«ar<-  iif  th«-  lift*  of  thtMioiii»r.  who  iHim  <H'tcigenarian,  still  active. 
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and  so  devoted  to  his  books  that  at  his  own  solicitation  ho  a<*.ts  as  an 
assistant  to  the  university  librarian,  and  speaks  of  the  students  as  his 
"  fellow -students.'' 

The  library  of  the  medical  department  at  Galveston  has  about  2,000 
volumes,  including  a  few  hundred  medical  l)ooks  presented  by  Dr. 
Herndon,  of  Austin,  and  Dr.  Pearce,  of  Galveston. 

Ck)pies  of  the  University  Record,  \vhi<h  officially  publishes  current 
events  in  the  history  of  the  university,  arc  kept  on  tile  in  the  univer- 
sity librar}'  at  Austin. 

The  State  and  supreme  court  libniries  arc  accessible  to  the  students. 

The  records  and  publications  of  the  Stiite  Historical  Association  are 
kept  at  the  university,  a  fac^t  which  has  ^ivcn  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  association  act  as  the  servant  of  the 
State*  in  gathering  a  valuable  State  libnirv,  as  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Soi*iety  does  in  collecting  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  li})niry  of 
that  State,  which  stands  in  the  front  nink  among  the  great  historical 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  and  is  support(»d  by  liberal  State 
appropriations,  independent  of  membership  fees.  In  presenting  the 
report  of  the  society  to  the  legislature.  Secretary  rphani  states  that 
the  society,  like  that  of  Wisconsin,  dates  its  beginning  fifty  years  ago, 
and  **can  look  with  friendly  emulation  on  the  prosperity  and  great 
us4'fulness  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  in  whose  work,  chicflv 
in  the  support  of  its  library,  that  State  grants  at  present  about  5^13, (K)(> 
yearly  in  appropriations  and  other  State  aid,  or  more  than  twice  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Minnesota  for  her  society."  '  In  addition," 
he  states,  '*  Wisconsin  is  erecting  for  the  use  of  its  historical  society  a 
fireproof  building  at  a  cost  of  about  §400jVm>,  four  stories  in  htMght, 
with  a  capacity  of  550, (>10  volumes." 

Why,  it  may  l)e  asked,  can  not  the  State  of  Texas  risr  t<>  the 
importanct^  of  such  work  and  measure  her  lilx'rality  and  mtrrpiisc  up 
to  the  standard  of  that  Stated  It  is  as  imixirtant  In^rr  a>  in  Wisconsin, 
and  might  In^st  Ik^  consununated  by  lilu'ral  State  appropriations  and 
chartering  the  Texas  Historical  Association  a>  a  State  agency  and 
adjunct  to  the  university,  and  incor|>o rating  the  joint  Stat«'  and  iini- 
versitv  libraries  as  the  "State  and  universitv  iilnarv,''  to  be  kept  at 
the  universitv.  This  would  certainlv  be  more  i^iMiei-allv  con\eni<'nt  in 
having  one  great  libmry  in  common,  instead  of  separate  one>,  whi<'h 
would  have  to  Ik»  sejMinitely  <'onNulted,  jmd  whatever  the  St^ite 
might  1k»  disjK>s4»d  to  grant  for  a  State  libnuy  and  hall  could  be  lu^tter 
applied  by  thus  establishing  the  libmry  and  hall  for  joint  usage  at  the 
university.  The  same  provision  would  apply  as  well  to  the  Stiit.^ 
rauaeum  and  university  museum,  and,  in  fact,  to  incor|>onition  with 
the  universitv  of  the  branches  of  statisti<'s  and  historv  of  the  State 
department  known  as  that  of  "  in.surance,  statistic^  and  history,"  and 
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transfrrrin};  tlio  iiiHiiranct!  feature,  a»  a  uiatt4>r  uf  Sub-  ravenue,  to 
officeu-of  llir  Statu  coniptniUcr.  Sonw  Stat«H  liavo  tnii»fern><l  tt 
ttf^rk-ultiiml  bureiiUh  to  their  &ffricu)tural  cullegm  an  a  nwtt4-r 
«ronouiy  iw  well  ii«  Rffordio};  bfttrr  noijn*i«  for  rritiml  information 
pntctical  ix-icntifii-.  inv(«ti|^tionH  at  tbi>  nxperimvnt  Htalions  on 
oullpg<<  famiH.  ' 

REcrjtT    DONATIOMfi.  ' 


Amon;"  rw-rnt  g'ltXi^  to  tln>  uiiivoi-Hily  iimy  In-  montJoned  a  fin*  t 
«rop«!  pn-Mcnted  Uy  Hegptti  UnckvnridgV'  to  the  >K-hool  <if  pbyvirM, 
four  H|)lun(iii1  iiiit^rtiM-opcH  to  th«  s4-bool  of  biolof^T  by  Mr*.  Tbi 
Dohmen,  in  niomory  uf  ber  rluujjhtvr  Nina,  who  whm  a  KLiidcnt  of 
uiiivf>r«ity.  Hon.  A.  \V.  TnmsU  prmonted  wmo  vpry  ruluahlo  an-h 
lo){icst  oollcction*  Kccurvd  In-  biiii  wbili^  Unitvd  St«(4i4 
Tijritey.  Mr.  H.  (i.  Askew.' of  Tyler,  in  .June,  18i 
uniimniity  a  Inrtrr  and  valuable  t^binct  uf  xbellii.  timtnly  of  bis  | 
«ofMi  oollortioD,  ftnbncinic  HpccittiBaH  of  over  1,0<M>  Hpi-dMaf  mai: 
fra«h>water,  and  land  fomiatiorm.  « 


AKKUAI.  (.'NrvKKsmr  AII1>UHBEI1. 


Followiu);  in  ■  miord  of  invited  KpcKket*  at  the  MieMwira  mm 
<9oniiiw>nc-<<nivnt  eiercinm  of  ibc  tinivvnity: 


J 1  A-W.T«i« WH.r.MM 

'  R-A.llMWita  ...   UMUMOSa 

•)  W  Bno. J  B-Oobb AktCflWW 

B  U  r»ri^i  VannrLnu.        «r  g. Hcrndoa . . . .   UmbtW^K 

R  M  Firmtr  .  nUBkltt .  '  B.l.Bu»DiU ■.■.DtL 

tl  «  T^mr-™    '  '  a  HuBllbm        |JJ.I.ui« <|.£^iUuK. 

Wm  It  W.r.1.  KWamlrtMaith    . j  J.B.  Wll.lJn 

J  7  Tiir>      iimrpR  snilh..,  Jruntrbvin...  l.aitiMB. 

W   II    BWk I  f  B  TwMwT-  .  .1  II  M. annual  ..T.KriiSSL 

T   «   K..>>«1.«      .  Mill  H  Xnlih   .     I  (laiKt*  WnTvr  ..    WB-lLnOT 

^  «  Kiiia <  I  *  »i*n T.|t.9wMi- 

(I  n  Ktn»lTi>«..    r  WUrqpgir aM.tiwwrtwiw     OT-VlaMa. 

«  a  KIcn I  W  fl.imve laBeW.MtavIinu    TVB.a.ll]Ila 

iS.tErirl&SJSSfi.:::  ?4SKH:  USJtX 


AMMMIATlOMt  AKI>  AMi-HRMRNTH. 

Tlir  voiirii.'  ii))>n  havi-  t»i>  literary  wocictiow — the  AthcQaeum and 
I{ii>k,  Mild  tbi-  yourn;  woinon  have  a  fwparate  mH-iety— the  Aahl 
Thi're  are  hImi  a  Yount;  McnV  and  a  Vounff  Womcn'H  Chriatian  Ai 
rial  ion. 

A  i;yiiinA.-<iinii  hiw  iN-en  r*|ui|>pcd  larffetv  ihrouKb  the  liberality 
K<X'"'>1  Unt<-I<»'nridi;i\  The  bovi.  have  their  athletic  aMoeiatioB  i 
the  trjrl-  tlii-tr  lawn  tenniH  dub. 
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VACATION   SCHOOU). 

A  university  summer  school  is  opened  in  the  university  rooms  for 
one  month  during  vacations,  at  which  students  desiring  to  qualify 
themselves  to  enter  the  university,  teachers  wishing  to  increase  their 
scholarship  in  certain  branches,  and  any  other  persons  desiring  special 
instruction,  are  offered  opportunities  for  studying  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  Latin,  Spanish,  German,  and  French. 
There  are  also  held  in  the  university  during  the  summer  vacation  the 
State  school  of  methods  and  a  State  summer  normal.  Professor  Sut- 
ton, the  head  of  the  school  of  pedagogy  in  the  university,  has  general 
supervision  of  the  three  schools,  all  which  materially  tend  to  har- 
monize the  relations  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  with  the 
university,  as  the  head  of  the  system. 


Chapter  X. 

AORICULTURAl.  AND  MECHANICAL  COt-LKGE. 


INTBOItUmmT   WTATKHEKT, 


i 


Tho  rtket.li  of  (liw  (-iilU'R*-  v.w  pi'iKirwl  by  Crwr.  Ri>h«Tt  F.  S^ 
and.  in  prosfnUn];  it,  he  iiiakeM  tho  rollowiiiK>ckn»tirl«))ntiPnU: 

I  ran  not  nihmtt  lliia  wtiele,  witbmit  BX|iwitm  my  indeliliilneai  to  nttnot 
Irienilr,  whu  haw  *fi*rcd  ttimiMlvM  Do  traoMo  to  Mvist  tnti. 

In  nimc  in>tui(^»  I  Inw  Ukun  thr  libnrtjr  of  wmnag  tJivir  w-mU  Inlu  my  «Im 
without  iiucitii.i;,  bm  I  Ml  tliat  ttioj  w>ial<l  ■nrxml  in><  tliio  privilmo-  T»  Cul.  H 
vey  Mili-|i>>E]..[  lltyui;  Ol.  J.  LanniMtr.ol  Aturtiii:  BinU'aiiL  T.  M  »ro1l.  ii(  Unlii 
I  am  (i<|m'iBll>  in.lrtilH  lot  mtichoftfae  Mfljr  bbtnry  of  Ihv  mllrp  of  which  I  ro 
Ati<l  no  n-ror-l.  ui-l  wtiioti.  It  Miim.  nrvcv  hi>[nra  bu  hewii  ]>Dblkh«d.  CoL  John 
jMni«,  'it  AiMin,  luu  Uwn  vxlnmie'I]'  kind  Is  MipfJfing  nir,  (raai  hi*  Hlaarr,  « 
l»un>l  I■^<■'Mvlillf[i^  ivporlPvi'lr.,  |wrtMi)tni  (u  Xbm  hlabiry  i>l  (h»  n>1l«K«  4tiri^  i 
pnwdinK  hia  nintuMiuu  wllh  iL  Ti>  Hon.  WUUaffi  W.  Uttg.  U  IMIm;  Ma).  A. 
Rnar.  of  (Wladn;  Hid  UoD.  Enn  JooMi^  ol  Dnblin,  I HD  inilvlilwl  lor  DMcfa  InignaM 
in  rrRaM  U,  ihn  OMBaetlMi  of  tb*  State  Oranfv  wd  Allbticv  with  tto  htootr  of 
cnllein-.  To  CaIumI  Juum.  Vtatemar  TtW>n,  and  )ia].  AdriMcv,  I  am  nwin  iilill 
tloiu*  (or  ■i>ntributii>(ia  ittoU  mtaUiffim  tii  mniiili'li'  the  fllo,  Hliir])  np  In  tbt'  |ma 
ti[ii>'  hiw  TMl  )>n'ii  kfi>t  Tn  Maj.  J<^hn  Adrianre,  Mr.  A.  O.  Wataon,  o(  Aoadii,  i 
olhi-[>,  I  Hi-li  I"  ■':(|intw  my  tiratrdil  appreciation  (or  aervioea  rtodtnA;  aim 
I'n-i.l.'iit  n.^  (or  kindlv  awixltUKv  and  a<lvi(«. 


OltlDIN   OK  TIIK  tiil.l.KliK. 

Till'  Acriiiiltiinil  and  MiHliniiiiiil  (.Villoyo  of  Tcxa»  owcm  ih*  foon 
tiini  iimi  .ii'ii.wnii-nt  tothomt  of  ihi'  I'nitiHl  StaloN C'oiitrn-w approt 
•Itily  J.  l^ti-J.  iLiiicndml  .Idly  ^3.  IwJS.  hiiiI  to  a  joint  n>Holuti(Ni  of  t 
lfj.'i-l:itiiri-  nf  Ti'xa."  iiiiprovini  NovcnilKT  1.  IWitf.  and  uii  at-t  of  I 
sHMh-  InmIv  ii|.provf<l  April  17.  1S71. 

riiil.r  llii-.'  nHn  ami  ihf  s|»(vial  lawM  of  tho  Ifyinlatiin*  frniwingt 
of  ilii'iii.  til.-  lir"!  iHwnl  of  dirfvtorK  mot  at  Austin  July  M.  1875,  a 
pnM-f>'i|i-<l  ti>  'iriranizo  tho  .•ollof.i', 

Ki^mll^ .  itii'  .■on-titutioti  of  ISltt.  Artiolo  VII.  provided: 

St.  I  :  Tht-  \KHi-iiltunluid  MtrlianiiwU'olliv  <>(  Trxaa.  «<u)>lii>hnl  liy  an 
o(  itr.'  I.vi-luiiin-.  i<aiMi1  April  IT.  IK71,  U'alrd  in  Ihr  ronnty  o(  nnttm,  la  hrti 
iiiail>'  oii'l  <<>nstitiilnl  a  l>mn>'h  of  i)ir  Cniveniity  '4  Triaa,  (or  inrimrlkio  la  a| 
L-utiun .  I  )'•-  TiKvlianii-  art«.  and  iIk-  naiaraJ  aricMva  cuiiiMctad  thwvwith. 
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The  eollefife  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  students 
October  4,  1876. 

The  constitution  of  Texas  provides  that  taxes  may  be  raised  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  situated  at  College  Station,  in  the  county  of  Brazos, 
5  miles  south  of  Bryan  and  1)5  miles  northwest  of  Houston.  The 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  runs  through  the  grounds,  daily 
trains  stopping  at  the  station  about  800  yanis  from  the  main  building. 

The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  Ixmrd  of  directors, 
consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 
They  are  **  selected  from  diflferent  sections  of  the  State  and  hold  office 
for  six  years,  or  during  good  behavior,  and  until  their  suc^cessors  are 
qualified.'^ 

In  November,  1866,  the  legislature  formally  accepU^d  from  Congress 
the  gift  of  180,000  acres  of  public  land  for  the  endowment  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  mec*hanical  college.  This  land  was  sold  for  t^l74,0()0, 
which  sum  was  invested  in  7  per  cent  State  lx)nds.  As  under  the  act 
of  Congn»ss  neither  principal  nor  interest  of  this  money  c'ould  be  used 
for  other  purposes  than  the  payment  of  officers'  salaries,  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  i*ollege  there  was  an  addition  to  the  fund,  from 
accumulated  interest,  of  $35,0(K).  This  was  invested  in  i>  per  cent 
bonds  of  the  State,  thus  furnishing  an  annual  income  of  $14.^80. 

The  county  of  Brazos  donated  to  the  college  2,410  acres  of  land  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad. 

OBJECrrS   AND    PRESENT   POLICE. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  establisheil  the  Statc^  agricultunil  and 
mechanical  colleges  defines  their  objects.  But  under  that  act  there 
have  lieen  founded  as  many  ditfen^nt  schools  as  thc»n»  are  State's.  These 
institutions  have  presentwl  a  variety  of  educational  schemes  which 
have  embraced  n<»arly  all  gradations  from  the  classiiral  and  nmthemat- 
ii*al  college  to  the  manual  lalwr  industrial  s4*hoi)l.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  is  projH»r  to  state  as  definitely  as  |X)ssible  the  int(»rpretation  given  to 
the  act  of  Congress  by  the  authorities  of  this  college  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

The  general  object  of  this  college  is  to  excite  and  foster  in  the  minds 
of  our  iMHiple  an  enthusia-^tic  apprei*iation  of  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  those  pursuits  by  which  the  material  development  of  the 
countr}'  is  advanciHl.  It  is  the  business  of  this  i*ollege  to  turn  the 
attention  of  our  young  men  from  the  overcrowded  'Mearncil  profes- 
sions^ to  those  o(*cupatious  which  liave  brought  abundant  wealth  and 
|)ower  to  other  States,  and  which  are  lieginning  now  to  attract  and  well 
n^pay  the  sen-ices  of  trained  young  men  in  Texas.  These  objects  are 
sought  to  1h»  attained — 
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By  a  thorouifb  roiirx«  of  inntrw-tion  in  mathcnnitiot  and  mtn 
science,  with  «-ODtinual  »ppIi<iition  of  primnpliw  U>  work  in  thr  »bo 
fields,  gurdeiw,  viaey&ri,  orchard,  paoturvii,  dairies,  and  otbur  laba 
torien. 

By  rvlying  upon  text-booka  ajt  little  a*  possible  and  Imdinf;  ' 
students  to  mxk  infomuilion  din'ctly  frtiin  ohMirvHlion  nixl  p'Xpcriinci 

By  im-tili'atin^  tba  dipiJty  of  intelliftent  bbor— tmniAbinfC  the  u 
that  thv  farmer  or  tuM'luiiiic  wbo  Lx  worthy  of  th«  namr  nr«<]  be  i 
leas  leuriicd  tbaii  tfao  profi>aHional  man. 

By  indurinK  in  tbu  mind  of  ttti^  Htudi-nl  nn  rnlhiutiaKtic  love  of  nati 
and  tbr  ntiuty  of  oatural  lawa,  wbensby  otirirultural  and  nwchani 
procesM-jv  Iweome  iDTOBted  wiUi  albiorbin(f  intt<rt!#t  auci  am  punmvd 
a  spirit  which  leads  to  prfvroiH  and  Huccem. 

To  uiitrr  tbv  ool1e^>  an  applkimt  miidi  bn  in  his  HixtM>ntb  yi«r.  or 
least  nrntit  have  attained  a  decree  of  pl^-Hir»l  and  nientnl  odinDivaii 
correMpundini;  to  tlut  a|^.  Mr  nmrt  iie  free  from  rontagtouH 
infect  ioun  dtaeaHe,  ur  any  deformity  tlul  would  unlit  bim  for  the  p 
formaiM-euf  bin  dntu-ftasastudenl  of  Uiincollc^.  He  may  l»erei|uii 
to  furninb  eridenee  that  he  bun  nut  boeu  difunimid  from  lUKithvr  im 
tutiun  itt  le«min(f  aixl  tlut  hi^  niomi  rlmracter  i«  gottd.  The  OMin 
atlainmenlM  necew«ry  for  entering  upon  tlie  voupMit  of  idudy  vucnpr 
a  fair  knowled^  of  nritlmii''tii-  an  far  lut  pniportion,  of  deacripCi 
geography,  and  of  idmnentary  Kngliith  gramouir  and  nHDpasitiua. 

Tbe  n>ffular  coorMM  of  Mtudy  lead  to  the  degrees  uf  bachelor 
wicntitk'  n(rrieulturr>.  Imcbeior  of  mifbanii-al  enjrinecrine,  l«rbi' 
of  I'ivil  '-nv'in'i-ntii.',  and  limlH-liir  of  K-iiTililii'  bortirultnre.  'ITiornu 
in>-tni<-lii<ii,  thi-on-tifnl  and  pnutical,  h*  given  in  tbe  departments 
iiia(hi-iiiiilii-s,  agriculture,  mechanicH,  civil  engineering,  hortlculta: 
cbfuii-lry.  Kngli^h.  veterinary  M'ience.  and  drawing.  Courses 
luudiTii  liingung«-M  an-  provided.  A)HOM|iecial(ibort courses  inagrio 
tun-,  liordcullun'.  dairying,  carpentry,  blacksuiitbing,  madUaei 
•  bi'ini.ttry.  drawing,  and  nurveying. 

'I'otat  fXiH-iute"  for  nvMsion  (exclucive  of  books  and  clothing),  $1M; 

EXPRKIMRirr   STATIONS. 

In  IH.S7  Congre^  made  provision  for  pittaldlsbing.  equipping,  a 
su|i|Hir1ii)g  Hgricukural  experiment  stationH  in  the  several  Stataa,  I 
Hiniioiii'  lo  U-  pUeed  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  direcfa 
of  ttie  Stnti-  ngrieultural  and  mechanical  oollegeM,  where  such  ot^lef 
haw  lieeii  esUldinbetl.  The  art  of  Congress  appropriates  915,000  [ 
annum  fnuii  the  I'nited  States  Treasury,  to  each  State,  to  equip  ■ 
Hii|>|Mirt  ihf  stations.  Owing  to  some  technical  defect  in  the  bill 
|Mnw-<l,  additional  legisUtion  was  required  to  nuke  the  fund  avaiUh 
Ity  n-cfnt  enw-tnient  the  appropriation  is  placed  at  the  di^Misal  of  t 
M-vi-ntl  .'^lalcf.  and  the  stations  are  being  organised. 
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The  purpose  for*  which  the  a^icultural  experiment  station  hill  was 
passed  is  clearly  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  shftll  be  the  object  and  daty  of  said  ezperimeut  stationB  to  conduct  original 
reeearchee  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals;  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  usefol  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative 
ail  vantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  furnished  under  a  varying  series  of  cro])8;  the 
ca{iacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the 
chemical  oompoation  of  manures,  natnral  or  artificial,  with  experiments  de8igne<I  to 
test  their  comparative  effect  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value 
of  graases  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  th^  different  kimls 
of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  quci^tions  involve<l  in  the 
production  of  batter  and  cheese,  and  such  other  reseanrhes  or  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  Htates  am  may  in  eai*h  c*ase  be 
deemed  advisable. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  report**  of  tho  progress  made  in 
experiments  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time,  one  copy  of  which 
shall  be  sent  to  each  newspaper  published  in  the  State  where  such 
station  is  located,  and  one  to  each  individual  ai^tually  engaged  in  fann- 
ing who  may  request  the  same,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  station  will 
permit;  all  such  reports  to  l>e  carried  in  the  mails  free. 

The  experiment  stations  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  colleges,  but  because^  it  was  thought  the 
fund  would  be  most  judiciously  expt»nded  under  such  control,  and  it 
was  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  equipment  of  said  colleges,  in  the 
way  of  land,  stock,  implements,  etc.,  might,  without  detriment  to  the 
work  of  the  colleges,  l)e  used  to  some  extent  in  exj)erimental  work. 
It  was  thought,  also,  that  men  employed  at  the  colleges,  many  of  whom 
have  l>ecome  skilled  in  experimental  work,  would  bo  able  to  give  jwirt 
of  their  time  to  the  station.  The  bill  expressly  providers  that  no  pirt  of 
the  fund  appropriated  shall  lie  used  for  any  puqx)se  other  than  equip- 
ping and  supporting  an  c*stablishment  for  lurrying  on  exiM^rimental 
work.  While  the  stations  may  be  attached  to  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  he  made  departments  of  the  same,  no  jmrt  of  this  fund  may  l>e 
used  in  support  of  the  colleges  except  in  expi'rimental  work. 

In  accordance  witli  the  wt  of  Congress,  the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texits  have  established  this 
station,  and  have  made  provision  for  l>eginning  the  work.  The  station 
is  located  at  the  college  and  is  made  a  defiartment  of  the  college. 
Such  part  of  the  college  farm,  huildings,  and  other  ec|uipments  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  experimental  work  will  lie  assigned  to  the 
station  department  by  the  board  of  dire<*tors.  In  addition  to  the 
ef|uipment  atwigned,  whatever  buildings,  apparatus,  or  other  materials 
arc  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Liw  will  Im»  pro- 
vided from  the  experiment  station  fund.     The  iKwrd  of  direct4)rs  of 
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the  collie  barr  j>lac«(1  ihv  station  tl4^«rtnM*nt  aiKlor  Ibe  Immed! 
oontml  of  tfa<t  nfrriruluiral  cx]ierinicnl  :«Ution  council.  oonAiHtittn 
the  rhiiimian  iif  tbu  farullr,  Uir  mgvnt  of  ifat!  btHrd,  and  tbi>  direi 
of  thf  HtMtion.  T1m>  clt-partmeiiU  of  aKricoltun-.  hortii-ultun-,  «-fa«c 
tr^',  ami  veterinan'  M^ti-nro  will  aid  In  tlin  cx|M-rinit'ntal  work, 
hcado  (if  tb<!  dvpartnu'ntM  to  •upt-rintcnd  the  detaiU  in  their  •^^rt 
dcpnrtnipnlM. 

Tlti*  iHMin)  of  dinvtom  of  thn  niUefri'  dpjiim  to  iitokf  tht>  work  of 
Htation  of  a/t  niitch  t-mlw  lu  thv  a(fri<-ulturul  intiTrMt*  of  th«<  Stat 
may  !■»>  [HH»it>li'.  The  work  will  1m<  <t>ndui^t«t  at  hII  timoa  with  itpe 
refen'iHv  to  pvin}f  infonnatinD  of  vnUur  that  niar  )m  of  midu'  praet 
UMc  lo  the  fanui>r.  To  pualili;  ibrai  to  curry  out  tbiA  polifj.  all  wmo 
tionx  tiavini;  ihv  advum'xtnfnt  lu  B|fri<-ultur(>  In  virw  thv  Gtum 
Allinti«-c,  StovklwvwJrrji,  Fniitjtrowcrt.  and  i>thi'r  orj^nizalionn — ' 
Ite  invili?*!  from  limi»  In  liino  to  appoint  drliiyarnt  lu  iiti-c(  with 
lioard  iif  directon  and  ii*p  i-uuDi-i),  and  mnnult  andailiW  with  ti 
ill  n-pird  lo  llin  work  of  titv  Htatiou.  Su|rj;4>»tio«i'  will  Iw  j^ 
rcf^-ivi-d  III  all  tiiiwit  ftom  nur  onv  who  in  inl>>rv!<tMl  in  advaiK-iny 
^riniltiinil  inl<-r\-»lft  of  ibi-  SlaU-.  ThniUKh  tbc  txiuiKvy  uf  the  Si 
IVnilciiLiarr  B<«rd.  lirani-b  nliiliunn  bnvo  bm-u  ititablisbi-d  un  tbe  Si 
farm-  fi>r  tiwking  rx|M>ri»i)*NtM  of  inU^nwt  to  tlxf  |urti<-ubir  k>caUl 
wlit-rv  lb*-  fannH  are  HiluatM. 

Following  tit  a  li»tof  tbe  ukimI  imjiurtant  invodiKatiomwfaruMJ 
takon  by  lhi<  alatioo: 

A  -hidy  iif  till*  diit«H>>  of  t]ii>  cotton  pUnt  known  a"  "b|i|r)it.' 
"root  r"t."  nrwl  cxivriim-nt-  t-i  find  n  prrvmtivi'  fm-  thv  fanin  jviir 
wilUrtii'  Mi^siniri  At^rii-iiUiinil  Kx|M-rinifnt  Station,  a  titudy  of 
<-iittl.-  iii"-ii.s.-,  ■•'IVxa.s  fiviT."  lo  dfl«'nnine  how  the  disease  m  tn 
milt)-'!,  ivhiit  ]iiirtsiif  tile  SiHti' un-  free  from  it,  and  cxperimentM 
(li!«iiif>'itiii;;  i.(  pn'vvnt  t-iitth-  from  sprt-uding  the  ilisfa-to  when  Te; 
tiUIli'  ui'<'  -<liip[H'il  north,  iind  in<H'ululiii|r  ti\U\e,  to  protect  fram  I 
ili-iii-i>  mIj.ii  hriiniriilinlotii.-Sluti':  lv«tUijrdiffi-n'nt  fortiliren*;  gn; 
in^'  a  k  iirli-ly  of  fnniirc  plnnlf,  incbxliiitf  hIIh}^  cn)|>!<:  futtenil^  VM 
on  ilitb'rcnt  nition.H  to  dt'tenninc  the  luunt  i-fonomitvl  mi'thod  of  fe 
JTiir;  t.-.tini.'a  varioly  of  food  Nlnffs  for  tbe  produrtioiiof  butter;  U 
int.' tilr  <lniiiut  on  lam!  UMtl  for  ;;rowing  fann.  fniil,  and  rpf^^a 
(Till)-:  tc-tini:  a  variety  of  irnwH*!*,  fruite,  and  vojf('Ul»lf»;  o|iermtin 
<Ti-uin<T_v  fur  invcntigutitm  in  dairy  work. 

Itiilt<-tiii-  art'  jHibliMbod  from  time  to  lime,  ^ving  in  detail  tbe  w« 
of  lilt'  -laiioii.  iind  M-nt  fnv  to  any  applii'ant  in  the  Slate. 

[nfi>rnialii>n  in  n-jrard  to  tvnnt ruction  of  niloH,  farni  buildin 
rn-anKTii'-.  with  planx  for  the  Name,  and  lint  of  machinery  and  e; 
iiiiiii—  iu<  to  ciMt  will  In-  Hup|>liod  upon  re4]ue«t. 
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HlflTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 

The  subject  of  national  aid  for  the  development  of  ^  agricultural 
interests  in  America  seems  to  be  almost  as  old  as  the  country  itself. 
The  following  is  taken  from  an  excellent  address  by  Prof.  Alex.  Hogg. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1796,  Greorge  Washington 

Hay8: 

It  will  not  be  doabted,  that  with  reference  to  either  individual  or  national  welfare, 
ajfriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  aa  nations  advance  in  {)opula- 
tion  and  other  circiuntitanc(>fl  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  father  of  British  agricul- 
ture and  Britinh  statistics,  Washington  further  says: 

I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  an  agricultural  society  with  Congressional  aid 
will  be  established  in  this  country.  We  must  walk,  as  other  countries  have  done, 
before  we  can  run.  HnuUler  s<x;ieties  must  prepare  the  way  for  greater;  but,  with 
the  light  before  us,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  slow  as  other  nations  have  been. 

In  the  years  that  followed  these  words  many  memorials  were  pre- 
sented to  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress.  In  1844  an  able  article 
by  Sir  Jonathan  Scherer  appeared  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  advocating 
more  thorough  education  of  farmers.  In  1849,  Hon.  £.  H.  Lathrop, 
in  the  first  annual  address  l)efore  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Society, 
strongly  advocated  the  teaching  of  lK)tany,  chemistr}^,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, and  mechanics,  on  account  of  their  direct  tearing  on  the  science 
of  agriculture.  In  December  of  this  year  the  society  adopted  a  reso- 
lution by  Hon.  IMa  Hubbard,  requesting  the  legislature  to  establish 
an  agricultural  college  and  model  farm,  as  follows: 

Reaoived,  That  our  legislature  l)e  requcste<l  Uy  take  such  legislation  as  shall  appear 
nei*eflHary  or  expedient  for  the  ei<tablishincnt  of  a  State  Central  Agricultural  Otiice, 
with  which  shall  lie  (*onnectetI  a  muneum  of  a^^ricultural  pro^liicts  and  iiuplcnuMits 
and  an  agricultural  library,  and  as  tanm  as  practicable  an  agricultural  college  and 
model  farm. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Ilublmrd,  Mr.  Dort,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
were  api)ointc»d  to  memorialize  the  Michigan  h»gislature  in  )N*hiiIf  of 
the  foregoing  rcrtolutions.  By  the  efforts  of  this  committtn*,  the  leg- 
islature, in  1H50,  |)assed  a  joint  rei^olution  exalting  on  Congress  for  a 
gift  to  the  Stat4»  of  80,(H>0  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural schcx>ls  in  Michigan.  This  seens  to  have  Ihhmi  the  origin  of  the 
agitation  which  led  in  186*2  to  what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  bill.  At 
thiri  Kame  session  of  the  legitflature  the  educational  committee  n']x>rted 
as  follows: 

The  lefnalatare  ■hall  enccmraire  the  promotion  of  intelle<'tual,  scientific,  and  agri- 
niltnml  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  fur  the  eetabliah- 
ment  of  an  agricultural  schooL 
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In  aix^rdanoe  with  thb  report  the  legislatare,  in  1855,  did  provii 
for  the  opening;  of  8uch  a  oollef{e,  though  the  college  was  not  formal! 
opened  to  students  until  May,  1867,  when  Joseph  R.  Williama,  M.  A 
had  the  honor  as  well  as  the  difficult  task  of  being  the  president  of  tl 
first  Stato  agricultural  college  in  America. 

Not  until  1858  did  the  matter  of  Congressional  aid  for  agricahiii 
collegcH  take  definite  shape,  and  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  ascienc 
receive  its  greatest  impetus.  Hon.  Justin  R.  MomlU  of  Vennoi 
submitted  to  Congress  his  famous  bill,  the  fttr-reaching  effects  of  wbi 
will  \n^  felt  for  ages  yet  to  come,  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  pabi 
domain  (:^M MM)  acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative 
Con^^ross)  for  the  pemnnent  endowment  in  each  State  and  Territoiy 

of  at  leant  une  oollege  where  the  leading  object  thall  be,  withoat  ezdodi^a  ^ 
w'iwitith*  and  claiwuml  studies,  and  including  military  tactica,  to  leach  snch  biaaA 
of  Utiniiii^'  an  an*  n*lated  to  agric-ulture  ami  the  mechanic  arts,  *  *  *  hi  ov^ 
to  |»niiiiot«'  thi*  liU^ral  and  pnurtical  education  of  the  indostrial  clanes  in  the  save 
|}un*uitji  aiid  |in»fi«HionH  in  life. 

After  much  dim'Uiwion  during  two  sessions,  this  bill  passed  bo 
brunches  of  Congress^  hut  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.  Not 
in}?  duunt^Hl,  however,  Mr.  Morrill  again  brought  up  the  bill  ond 
Ahnthtun  Lincohr.H  Administration,  and  it  was  enacted  into  a  law  Jn 
2.  lsri:>.  To  this  liill  all  agricultural  colleges  in  this  country  owe  Um 
exi.*itcnn\  with  the  single  exception,  I  believe,  of  the  Michigan  Agi 
cultunil  folh'gts  which,  as  previously  stated,  cbiims  the  distinetioii 
having  \n*v\\  thi*  first  estahlislH*d  in  American;  the  next  being  the  Ka 
sais  Statr  A^^riniltunii  ('ollcgi%  organiased  in  IMk):  then  one  in  N< 
.l«MM-\\  in  In  \.\^  }|ii<{  one  in  Krntiirkv  in  \Sk\h, 

Till'  Morrill  act  provi(l«Ml  that  the  land  ^nint  must  Im>  accepted*  a 
|)n>\  i-^ion  inath»  for  tlhMvstiihlishmcnt  of  thecollep»s,  within  fiveyeai 
l»iit  that  ho  Stat«*or  T(*rritorv  in  u  state  of  ivlK'llion  should  l>ealloW) 
to  tak<'  \u\\  anta^i*  of  the  |>rovi>ions  of  the  uet.  It  thus  (Mvurred  th 
"onif  «»f  tin-  Slat*'"*  wi*n»  <h*prive<l  of  the  privile^*;  hut  this  difficult 
wa-*  ol»\  i:ite«l  l»y  an  aiuendatory  a^'t,  approV4*<l  July  S^^  lstM«  whi< 
rxtfinli'ii  till*  tiiUf'of  aeeeptant'f  thriM*  years  fnun  date  of  amendmei 
aiiil  '*tipiilati-(i  that  tin*  <*ollep*s  must  U*  pri»vided  for  hy  the  Sti 
\«ithiii  tJM*  vi-:ir^  i»f  thi*  tilinj^  «»f  such  fuveptiince  with  the  Comm 
sionrr  of  iht'  (n^ni'ml  I^ind  Otlio'. 

In  No\  i'iiiUt.  \^M,  Te\a«*  |ni-^<^h1  an  ai-t  acceptinjf  the  national  grai 
hihI  ha\  in;;  tuo  S«*nator-an«l  f«>ur  UeprcMMitative^  in  (\»ngre>w  n»ceiv 
rtn.iMNi  :n  p,.H  fur  •':iih.  or  a  total  of  1»*o.«hn»  aeres.  The  MTip  for  tl 
lanil  isa-  «»i»M  ti\  .lanir<<  IV  Newconih.  M»<Tet4irv  of  state,  under  autht 
iiv  of  <i<i\#  rnor  K.  •!.  iHivi?*,  at  n7  ct^nt**  |M»r  acre.  The  priHHM*ds  of  tl 
-al»\  ;? I >'.♦'»«»•  I.  wfre  inve**tetl  in  7  |K?r  cent  fnmtier  defenM»  lionds 
tlh"  aiuMiiiit  of  ♦! 7 !,'»•»••.  TIh»^*  )M»nd*t  an»  in  the  State  tn-asurv  wi 
inti  li'^t  «-ou|Hiri-.  atta«*h«Nl  whi«'h  an*  pmmptly  |Miid  S4>nii  anntmlly. 
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E8TABLI8HINQ  THE  COLLEGE. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  17,  and  an  amendment 
May  80, 1871,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  to  be  controlled  and  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  **An  act  to  establish  the  University  of 
Texas,''  passed  February  11,  1858,  until  otherwise  direc^ted  by  law; 
and  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  out  of  the  school  fund  for 
the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  professors'  residences.  A  part  of 
this  act  provided  that  the  governor  of  the  State  should  Hpi)oint  three 
commissioners,  who  should,  within  thirty  days  of  such  appointment, 
select  a  location  for  the  college.  Governor  £.  J.  Davis  appoi  nted  on  this 
commission  Senator  Slaughter,  of  east  Texas,  Senator  John  Bell,  from 
south  Texas,  and  Representative  Grotehouse,  of  west  Texas.  The  com- 
mis8ioners  advertised  for  bids  and  lx)nuses  from  the  places  desiring 
the  location  of  the  college.  They  were  invested  with  full  authority 
to  loi*ate  the  college  where,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  favorable 
inducH^ments  (locality,  bonuses,  etc.  considered)  were  offered.  Hon. 
W.  A.  Saylor,  at  that  time  senator  from  Brazos  County,  suggested'to 
the  citizens  of  Bryan  that  if  sufficient  efforts  were  miwle  the  location 
of  the  college  might  be  secured  for  Brazos  County.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  the  commissioners  were  invited  to  stop  at  Bryan 
on  their  tour  of  inspection  of  places  applying  for  the  location.  After 
visiting  San  Antonio,  San  Marcos,  Austin,  Wa^o,  Tehuacana  Hills, 
and  other  plaices,  they  came  to  Bryan,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  her  enteri)rising  citizens,  and  shown  a  numl)er  of  (»ligihle  sites 
for  the  location  of  such  a  college — among  others,  the  present  site 
of  the  college.  At  the  outset  the  commissioners  decided  that  the 
iH)llege  must  be  situated  in  a  central  I(K*ality,  as  regarded  the 
then  most  populous  portion  of  the  State,  and  \>o  eitsiU'  ai'cessil>Ie  to  all 
parts  of  the  State;  it  must  be  on  a  railroad,  not  pro]X)sed  to  be  built, 
but  in  actual  operation;  and,  above  all,  it  must  Im*  a  healthy  hn-ality. 
The  present  site  of  the  college  was  considered  to  satisfy  all  these 
requirements  in  a  high  degree  (so  the  committee  intimaUnl)  and  the 
Brazos  County  delegation  were  advised  to  put  in  a  bid  for  the  IcK'ation. 

The  prize  was  secured  for  Brazos  County,  notwithst4Uiding  this  wjts 
then  considered  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  St4ite,  and  its  bid 
was  the  lowest  nnule.  The  centrality  of  the  situation,  the  healthful- 
neas  of  the  location — being  situated  on  the  dividing  ridge,  tln»  greatest 
elevation  between  this  place  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  midway  l)etween 
the  Brazoa  and  Navasota  rivers  where  the  surplus  waters  from  the 
west  of  the  college  elevation  flow  to  the  former,  while  the  watei-s 
from  the  east  flow  down  the  gentle  slope  to  the  latter  -where  the 
chilling  blasts  from  the  north  and  the  lialmy  breezes  from  the  south 
dispel  all  uiiaHmal  germs;  where  runs  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
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Railway,  which  hy  iln  ntimi'muit  fonnvctionn  fumixhcx  inur  i 
tbo  whblf  iif  Texas's  i-aot  territory— those  conHidrrattoiiH  wwurw 
Brazoa  County  the  i.-ovplod  prizo.  In  onlcr  tu  niuke  (h*^-  loc 
certun,  howovt-r,  tho  Ip^Lilaturp  4-oniniit«ioi»!rH  Httpiilated  that  ihi 
furoUht'l  within  forty -i.'i|;bt  himnt  wit)iitump]<>t«  and  Hatbfiu-tOTj 
papers  to  ihe  land. 

ColoDi'l  Miu^hoU,  to  whom  I  am  indc-htud  for  itiuvh  of  tbe  i 
history  uf  t)io  i-ollege,  .taid  to  me: 

I,  with  my  ilaojchtcr.  «a«  on  lu;  way  ti)  Xow  York;  but  ftmling  Dn«MC 
had  ID  mill  1 1  111  auki-.  i^m  Uli  dijt  trip,  re-liimtvl  tu  Bry&n  \ty  llrvt  IraliL,  h 
called  ani'tliiT  munUntt,  ami  myarlf  appuinttHl  Juho  N.  tlmdcraMi,  now  d 
Jodne,  uxl  Mr.  N,  W.  McOam,  u.  rabp  bj  jirivaUt  RihKrIplJon  mffli-lfiit  imh 
make  the  liml  lajinmtaa  tlif  Lunl  uiil  aDraiv  tlin  diwda  Erani  Kvv,  J.  Fml 
Nelcon  RiiIit,  boiI  ltmrv«y  MibhplL  Th»  mnnny  thoa  r«M«l,  lQ«ot)irr  wttli 
bdory  not.'o  nigimul  by  MawM.  &l«Bun  D.  Coks  J.  M.  Itubluoii.  K.  U  Want,  W 
ukI  l>kve  >f.'Int»h,  Dr.  J.  P.  Hitt:J>nD,  CuL  Ilarwjr  Hitchrll  ui>l  •>thi>(*,  N>nin 
absolute  ^Hrnuity  iI^wiIh  iv<|nirt<>l  hy  tit*  rommliidunMa. 

(The  original  dtHHld  havn  bcvn  lost;  hut  thuy  aru  inatt«rH  ct(  n 
in  Urazo"  (tiuuty,  Itook  M,  as  /oIIow-h:  KvImid  Ittx-tor,  illi  a 
«3,000;  .1.  FrvNl  U>xi?tal..  l,2:Mt  wrvs,  «(l,lSlt;  Darvoy  Milcholl 
men»,  •I'J.inxi.) 

PreviiiitM  to  the  paym<'nt  uf  tlufM'  nutcw,  on  which  Miit  tndl' 
brought,  lilt  election  wa?i  ordervd  to  be  held  to  atH-ertaiu  whcthnra 
tbe  mom  y  nlnKild  bo  rauwd  hy  taxatiou  iiwtead  of  by  printeflubi 
tion  aH  liixt  contemplated.  The  vote  waA  practically  nuanimotw 
thnv  div^ntin^  vutCK  having  l>wiM^»t  in  ihi- conti'-I.  Thus  tbi 
letfc  wa-  l<>«-at<<d  in  Itrnyoi-  County,  aluiil  .'>  niili<'< -<>ul)i  of  the  liiri 
t'>wn  of  llryan.  on  a  tract  of  land  containing;  ^,416  acred. 

Thi-  legislature  had  provided,  a«-t  of  1K71,  that  a:i  soon  aa  the  i 
niissiom-rs  should  divide  on  the  location  of  the  vollof^,  it  sboul 
their  duly  to  construct  the  neceMsary  Imildinfrs  under  the  superrim 
a  i-<ini]>flent  nn-hitoct.  Thi;  acto  of  April  and  May,  1871,  had  a( 
priatinl  ;?".'(,iN)o  for  the  en-ction  of  nwi-asary  colle^  buildinga 
pn>fespiiir>*  n-widem-cs.  The  plan-  were  prepared  and  W.  H,  Dm 
Itryun,  was  employed  to  furnish  15t>,(MNi  Itricktt  for  the  main  buih 
Colonel  Miti-hell  wan  offen^l  an  appointment  liy  Governor  Dav 
thi-  I'ommittett  to  eonstrurt  the  neces.sary  buildings  to  put  tbe  col 
in  "iiriTi-fiil  ojH'ration.  but  declined  tbo  honor.  The  work  of  erai 
till-  mitin  Iniildini;  wait  be^n  at  once,  and  foundation  eompletcd  t 
^nidi-  line.  uU)  one  ciutcrn  waa  tiaiahod,  at  which  time  about  $3t 
had  U'en  umhI  by  the  Itoard  of  commissioners  for  the  work  rend 
luiil  '•aid  •-oinnii'MioQeni  made  application  for  tbe  Ittlance  of 
uppn  >priatiou. 


1^^'    iW--'     ' 
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INSPECTION  OF  THE   BUILDINGS. 

Many  demandn  having  been  niade  upon  Governor  Davin,  he 
appointed  a  special  board  to  inspect  the  work.  A  committee  of  alx)ut 
twenty  citizens,  together  with  Col.  J.  Larmour,  of  Austin,  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  inspection.  After  visiting  College  Station,  and 
uix)n  investigation  and  report  therex)n,  all  work  executed  was  con- 
demned and  Colonel  Larmour  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  and  su|)ervise  the  erection  of  the  required  buildings, 
a  new  commission  having  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work.  On 
this  commission  were  appointed  .Judge  Spencer  Ford  of  Bryan,  Judge 
Rroadus,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  James  II.  Raymond  of  Austin.  With 
$37,0O(),  the  Imlance  of  the  $75,000  appropriation.  Colonel  Larmour 
had  the  main  building  erected  upon  a  new  site  and  foundation,  ready 
for  the  roof.  Colonel  Lannour  was  reappointed  architect  by  Governor 
Coke,  and  made  the  estimates  for  the  amount  required  to  finish  the 
main  building  and  cistern.  An  appropriation  of  $40,000,  approved 
April  2,  1874,  wjis  made  for  that  purpose.  The  next  appropriation, 
$32,000,  approved  February  8,  1875,  was  madt»  to  erect  the  mess  hall. 

CX)NSTITirriONAI.   PROVISIONS. 

In  187H,  Hon.  B.  II.  Davis,  of  Bryan,  l)eing  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  and  also  a  zealous  meml>er  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  college,  succeeded  in  having  engi*afted  into  the  constitution  the 
provisions  of  Article  III,  section  48,  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  which  shall  be  included  col- 
leges and  universities  established  by  the  State,  and  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 
Article  VII,  section  13,  constituted  the  Agricultural  and  Mechaiiii'al 
College  of  Texas,  estaiblished  by  act  of  the  legislature  jmssed  April  17, 
1871,  and  loi*ated  in  the  county  of  Brazos,  a  branch  of  the  University 
of  Texas  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanie  arts,  and  the 
natural  siuences  connected  therewith.  And  it  wits  also  provided  tliat 
the  legislature  should,  at  its  next  session,  make  an  appropriation  not  to 
exwed  $40,000  for  the  eonstruction  and  completion  of  the  buildings 
and  improvements  and  for  providing  the  furniture  necessary  to  put 
said  college  in  inunediate  and  successful  operation.  At  the  s]Hx;ial 
session  to  ratify  the  constitution  the  sum  of  $40,(H)0  called  for  under 
the  new  constitution  was  appropriatcnl  for  the  construction  of  profes- 
sors' residences,  furnishing  the  buildings,  etc*.  Colonel  I^nnour  ako 
made  out  specifications  for  and  purchased  the  necessary  furniture  and 
e<|uipment.  Under  his  supen-ision  everything  was  made  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  college.     After  he  had  shown  the  members  of  the  first 
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fa4-ultv  ttM>ir  c|uarlE>ra  uid  the  puUo^^  h&d  lioen  upenixl.  bU  semnw  ter- 
mimitMl.  No  nrcliibH'^t  Hucceedi^  LVilone)  I^niitmr.  Th>'  t.'oll)*|pr  b«iiif[ 
in  cue!!  Btraite  for  money  imd  to  (]»pcnt»e  with  fiU  Bervicwt,  wncc  wbieb 
timt-  all  biiiUIiiiff  h^t  l)c«n  done  under  competitivo  jiUiw  and  (■pectfltm- 
tion»  by  i'um|>utoDt  ardiitccU.  At  the  tiino  of  o]>onint;  the  collcgn, 
OctdtnT  2,  lAlh,  inteivnt  had  accrued  from  the  Federal  eiMkiwiuont  to 
theauiount  of  about  $i6,i!SiJ,Hnd  \ty  lefrwlatiroact.approvt>d  AutruntSl, 
l$7)t,  the  fttale  board  of  education  watt  authorized  to  collect  all  intvraiC 
due  l<>  d»h>  and  Invt-Jtt  the  onniu  (except  flS,i>0(>),  Ah  nothing  was  sud 
as  to  the  kind  of  iDCoxtnient,  it  wao  held  by  article  861*7,  Bevtsixl  CirQ 
Statute^,  pufre  A^.  that  ituob  invoatnient  in  det^UrtMl  to  "eoiuttitute  ■ 
part  of  the  perpetual  fund  until  the  le^alaturr  bhall  olhorwbie  pro- 
vide." Hence,  ihould  it  Me4<  tit  to  do  tto.  ^ny  lej^iMlnturi'  rould  autbur 
use  the  u-u>  of  any  part  or  all  of  thU  ;&,<HH}  for  the  support  aad 
maintenaiine  of  the  college,  but  it  ic  pro  iiitwJ  by  a  [lurt  of  itortioii  &, 
•ct  of  (.oHKretwi  approved  July  3,  18ti3,  from  u^in^  uny  jiart  of  it, 
"din-cliy  or  indirwlly.  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  the  puruhaae, 
erection,  prcM^rration, or  repair  of  anybuildinifor  iNiihlinKa."  It  will 
thut  In*  M-en  that  tbtt  ixTmanenl  anniul  incunie  fmiti  thiK  endowment 
U  as  follow* : 

lafawl  nw  I17I.O0O  hnattor  Jifaaw  bwodt.  7  par  wt VU,!** 

lBtoei»lon«S.(K»SM«<ptfCMtbaad« %V» 

Total H.90 

rucrr  BOABD  or  mRncioBa. 

In  ui-cnrdance  with  an  art  approved  March  !>.  1^75,  th«  tirst  board 
of  din'4'tor^  of  (he  colle^  wan  eonAtituted  as  follows:  Goremor 
Kirhnnl  ('«ke.  Lieut.  Governor  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Hon.  T.  R.  Booiwr, 
>>[ieiiker  of  the  house  of  representatircx,  and  MeKxrH.  K.  It.  Pickett, 
CImrl.s  a.-  MorM%  H.  F.  (JmveM.  B.  H.  DaviK,  C.  S.  Weht,  andF.  & 
St'M-kcluli'.  res|iectively,  in  the  order  named,  from  the  Moreral  Coa- 
(fre^siiiiiHl  di-trii-trt  of  the  State.  Governor  Coke  wan  ex-officio  prasi- 
tleiit  uii'l  IJeutenanl-Govemor  Hub)«rd  viee-pre»ident  of  the  boud. 
Willitiiii  Fall-oner,  of  Bryan,  wati  appointed  secretary.  Of  tbb  boatd 
C  S.  We>t  reNi^neil.  and  A.  J.  Peeler,  of  Austin,  wati  appointed 
NoveiiiUr  n.  isTti;  B.  F.  Uravex  rexiffned,  and  T.  M.  Soott  WM 
ap{>i>ii>i<-<l  Novemlier  'UK  Ih76.  The  nest  election  took  place  bjr  the 
le^'ir.liitnn-,  March  lo.  lM7fl,  at  which  time  Hon.  EL  S.  Pickett  wm 
n'<'IiTt.il  from  ihe  Fin-t  diAtrict;  A.  J,  Peeler  reelected  from  the  Fifth 
di>tri.t:  h1->  II.  W.  Lyday,  elected  from  the  Second  diatrkt;  J.  N. 
Iti.kxiti.  Tbinl:  J.  \V.  Durant,  Fourth,  and  Georffe  Pfeuffer,  Sixth, 
or  il.i-  lHx>r<l  II.  \V.  I.ydar  rMiffned  November  dl,  1880.  Hw  fin* 
mit'tint;  uf  till-  iKwnl  waw  held  at  Bryan,  Juno  1, 1875,  for  the  f 
of  eifei'iin),'  an  orf^nintion  of  the  college.     Then  were  praMttl 
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ernorCoko,  Lieut.  Governor  Hubbard,  and  Speaker  Guy  M.  Bryan, 
with  Directors  Davis  and  West.  It  was  deemed  impracticable  at  that 
time  to  effect  further  organization,  but  it  was  decided  at  this  meeting 
that  the  faculty  should  consist  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  to  be 
elected  at  the  next  meeting.  Governor  Coke,  C.  S.  West,  and  B.  H. 
Davis  were  constituted  a  committee  to  ^Mefine  and  regulate  a  course 
of  instruction  to  be  taught  in  each  profesvsorship,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  separate  members  of  the  faculty."  Gov- 
ernor Coke,  as  president  of  the  board,  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
ex-president  of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  tender  him  the 
presidency  of  this  college.  The  board  next  met  in  Austin,  July  15 
following,  when  the  committee  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  reported: 

The  faculty  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  as  follows:  First,  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy;  second,  professor  of  pure  mathe- 
mmtics;  third,  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  Ix^lles  lettres,  Knglinh  literature, 
and  history;  fourth,  professor  of  modem  languages;  fifth,  professor  of  chemistry,  the 
natural  scsenoes,  and  agriculture. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent be  fixed  at  $3,()00,  and  the  salaries  of  each  of  the  professors  be 
fixed  at  $2,250,  with  residences  furnished  them. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  having  declined  the  presidency,  and 
stating  that  he  could  send  them  a  better  man  than  himself.  Prof. 
Thomas  S.  Gathright,  of  Monroe  County,  Ga.,  was,  upon  his  (ordial 
recommendation,  elected  to  that  responsible  position.  Prof.  Gath- 
right was  largely  a  self-made  man.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  completed  a  course  of  study  under 
that  distinguished  educator^  Henry  Tutwiler,  LL.D.,  at  Green  Springs, 
Ala.  He  taught  for  a  short  time,  then  went  to  Somerville,  Miss., 
where  he  established  a  high  school  for  the  preparation  of  Inns  for 
colleg«\  This  school  took  high  rank  at  once,  which  was  maintained 
until  its  close.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  for  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  MissKssippi  by  Governor  Stone  and  unanmiously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  He  resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
this  college  in  Septeml)er,  1876,  which  position  he  held  with  credit 
until  in  the  fall  of  1879  the  dissensions  among  the  faculty  led  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  entire  faculty,  a  blow  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  dying  within  a  year  after  his  dismissal.  With  him  were 
elected  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  now  superintendent  of  public  schools 
at  Fort  Worth,  professor  of  pure  mathematics;  Prof.  John  T.  Hand, 
now  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Corsicana,  professor  of  ancient 
languages,  belles  lettres,  etc.;  Prof.  William  A.  Ranks,  now  assistant 
professor  of  languages  and  English  in  this  college,  professor  of  mod- 
em languages;  Prof.  R.  P.  W.  Morns,  applied  mathematics  and  mill- 
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Isry  tactics;  (ion.  U.  !'.  Bee  wa*  uWtwl  staward  and  superintendritt 
of  &nn;  Dr.  [>.  Port  Siiiylho,  of  Hrynn.  wim  i^ltn'tod  i:<ill<^  |>li\>«icuui. 
Socb  of  tbc-^v  tri'>ntleuji-ii  aa  wcr^  at  tluit  time  in  Aiuttin  wvrv  exiled 
togetlier  wid  a  |iHinphl<^t  wa.'*  pro[«re<I  fur  rirculation,  ncttin];r  forth 
tlie  outUoe  of  oourM-«  uf  »tudj-,  aniiuuni'fmentM,  sslc 

(tPENIKO  or  TilE  roLlJ^lE. 

ThU  circular  of  32  pngi'*  announfcd  that  the  collopa  would  t»p  for- 
mally opened  on  lh<*  itl  of  OctotHT,  iS'a,  and  that  provUion  luwl  lieoD 
made  for  tin?  admtiwton  of  a  nunilipr  uf  fitudrnbt  tree  of  tuHiun.  Prom 
an  addreso  ddivored  in  lS7i>  by  Profi>juor  Hog);  I  Imrn  tltattfav  Iwattl 
bad  detemiincd  to  atlniit  frpu  of  all  tuition  f(-e«  as  larKf  a  nuinbtr  a« 
possible  of  "  in4Tiloriou.<<  yoiin);inenof  litnltnliiifunH."  Thc^' d<wkled 
6nal1y  to  admit  thnw  fronicai'li  wnntorial  distriii  -appDinlnK^nUhitie 
made  on  coiii|iotilive  exainiiuitiou  to  be  t^ondurted  nt  Hurb  pls(<o  Mid  id 
such  manner  »»  tUe  nrnator  fnmi  tht-  district  may  ddi^nnin)?:  alsoofie 
from  each  (.<>nf^-<u<ional  diatrict  and  two  from  the  State  at  Urge,  to 
be  appoinhtl  by  thi>  I'nitt't)  State*  !H-nnIorft  from  Ti'Xsa.  Tbern  Iwioy 
81  senatorial  and  tt  (V>DgrefMitinal  dtfitricls  in  the  Htatv  at  that  time, 
there  were  admilti^d  in  ibi*  way  I«>1  Suti-  Ktudenti*.  (lach  atudvat 
would  he  rf>|uirc<d  to  htond  a  MitiAfactory  entram-c  examination,  muat 
be  of  good  moral  ehametir,  and  niiut  \v  not  U-jm  than  lli  yean  of  age. 
The  total  i-xpen«>A  fur  Statv  stodonU  wirald  bn  |3,(i0(>  pi>raeaakm, 
which  inclucl.>.l  an  allowRm-*  for  nnifonn.  Tlioy  furthtr  decided  that 
the  inauguml  addrettM>Fi  would  l»e  delivered  by  th<>  governor  of  the 
SUte  and  |)r.-*iil.Mit  of  tlic  ^ollejfe;  llml  ih.-r.'  wonl.t  b^  f.>ur  tbrw- 
year  courses  of  study  offered— tirst,  a  course  iu  agricalture;  aeootMl, 
a  t-ourse  in  mochanicM  and  engineering:  third,  a  course  In  languages 
and  literature;  and  fourth,  a  coiime  in  uiilitary  tactieH.  In  pursuance 
of  this  eirculnr  the  Itoard  of  director"  met  at  Bryan.  November  4, 
\s'i\.  (tov.  Kieliard  Coke  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  and  w»a 
fi>|l.>wed  by  President  (iatbright,  in  which  licM-t  forth  Itricfly  the aima, 
<i]K'nititin>,  ]>ur|M>H«>M,  and  advantages  of  the  college.  The  6n>t  cata- 
logue sboWH  the  following  courses  of  Ktndy  offered:  First,  pureaod 
Hjiplieil  matheniatieH,  natural  philosophy,  and  aMironomy;  second,  Eag- 
li.-b  liiiigui^re  and  literature,  embracing  a  thorough  and  extended 
4-oiir>*-  in  grammar,  rlietorie.  rritirism,  e?«<ay  writing,  and  study  of 
tile  Kngli-b  elaMicn;  third,  nnalytical  chemistTy'  as  applied  to  the  arta, 
lalH>ntt<>ry  |inu-ti(-e.  and  a  full  cuur>o  to  lit  students  to  beoooie  dnig- 
gi-(-,  •'bi-mistn,  and  pharata(-cu(i!>ts;  fourth,  natural  history,  botany, 
i!>Hili.),'y.  geology,  and  phy-'ial  geograhy:  tiftb,  history  and  aortal 
M'ieiiie;  oixtli,  menial  and  moral  philoNophy  and  l<^c;  aeventli, 
nxHU-ni  mill  ancient  languagt-n:  Frcnrh.  (terman.  Spanish.  L^tia, 
(■reek;  eighth,  drawing    an-hitectural,  frw  hand,  and  projectiTe. 
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From  CsLpt.  T.  M.  Scott,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
hoard  of  directors,  I  learn  that  there  were  but  6  students  reported  for 
duty  at  the  opening.  The  record  for  the  second  year  shows  the 
phenomenal  increase  from  that  small  beginning  to  an  enrollment  of 
341,  though  there  were  accommodations  for  but  160.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  instructors  for  this  great  increase,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  was  convened  in  November,  1877,  at  which  time  two 
adjunct  professors  were  elected  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  asked 
to  detail  an  officer  from  the  United  States  Armv  as  commandant.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  board  in  July,  1S78,  the  department  of  English  litei- 
ature  was  created  and  Gen.  L.  M.  Lewis  was  placed  at  its  head.  The 
two  adjunct  professors  appointed  were:  L.  L.  Mclnnis,  A.  M.,  ancient 
languages  and  English;  Capt.  Jas.  E.  Binkly,  adjunct  professor  and 
assistant  conunmandant.  The  Hon.  Jefferson  Fhivis  was  invited  to 
attend  commencement  and  deliver  the  annual  address,  but  he  did  not 
accept. 

At  the  third  session  there  were  248  matriculates,  while  for  the  session 
for  1879-80  the  total  nimiber  dropjx^d  to  144,  and  at  one  time  I  believe 
there  were  less  than  50  students  present.  This  was  due,  however,  to 
the  trouble  and  consequent  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1S79.  In 
1880  the  first  graduates  issued  from  the  institution,  the  majority  of 
them  graduating  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  schools  of  English, 
moral  philosophy,  languages,  engineering,  or  mathematics.  Only  two, 
William  Harrison  Brown  and  Lewis  John  Kopke  graduated  with  a 
degree  (C.  E.) 

An  examination  of  the  courses  of  studv  durinj'  the  first  three  vears 
shows  that  they  were  almost  entirely  liteniry.  The  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  was  entirely  new  in  Texas,  and  the  first  faculty  IxMng 
unaci|uainted  with  such  work  naturally  travelled  in  the  old  rut.  The 
ma.sses  of  the  people,  however,  had  anticipated  and  demaiidcd  through 
the  public  press,  and  as  individuals,  that  the  true  <)!)jccts  of  the  insti- 
tution 1h5  carried  out  in  good  faith.  So  far,  the  holding  o!)jc<ts  of  the 
institution, **agricultureand  the  mechanic  arts,"  were  almost  totally  neg- 
lected. It  is  true  the  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  etc.,  had 
tacked  on  to  his  long  li.st  of  scientific  studies  "])ractical  agriculture;" 
but  it  was  almo'^t  whoUv  in  name.  A  small  farm  of  lo  acres  was 
opene<l,  but  no  appropriation  having  l)een  made  either  for  th(»  e<|uip- 
ment  of  the  agricultural  or  mechani(*al  departments,  the  Inmrd  at  its 
fourth  niei»ting,  in  January,  1877,  ordered  the  mules,  wagons,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  farm,  sold.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  the  office 
of  farm  superintendent,  secretary  of  the  boanl,  and  college*  architect, 
were  abolihhed.  In  November  of  that  year,  however,  the  l>oard 
arranged  to  have  a  small  tract  in  cultivation  for  the  next  spring,  so 
that  students  might  have  instruction  in  practi(*al  work  and  |mrticipate 
if  they  saw  fit.  No  regular  organization  of  either  of  these  Iciiding 
10828—08 18 
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departments  ««.■>,  b(twpv<>r.  attempted  until  after  tbo  moiywiUEatiun  uf 
tbecolle^  in  l^7:l. 

The  Hixt«enih  Ifgv^latarr,  at  itx  apecial  scsKian,  prorided  in  Um' 
appropriation  liill.  approvt-d  July  7.  lS7l>.  that  thv  nura  of  •t.6*Kt  br 
appropriated  for  Ga4-h  of  the  next  two  yeant  "  for  cabinet,  library,  and 
agricultural  iinplrnu-ntx,  to  )>e  [Hud  out  of  the  inten-xt  ariiiini;  from 
the  university  fund,  a  hiuji  quite  insufficient  to  pniperly  equip  even  one 
of  the  indiutrial  d^yparttiwnts.  Tlii«,  ai<  uji^ht  have  h«en  i)xpM-<t.-d. 
broug^ht  down  upon  the  college  management  the  de»unciation»  of 
almost  the  entire  Stat«  proMo.  Sorwero  poverty.  l«wI4le  public  wnti- 
ment,  and  the  adverse  critii-i^m  of  tbe  preHH  uU  with  whifii  the  txillq^e 
had  to  contend  during  tlH'w*  yemr*  of  trouble. 

KKURliAKIUTION  OF  TIIK   rAUOLTT. 

DifTcrenees  bad  earlj'  ariiien  anion);  tbe  nieinlMT!'  of  the  faculty  and 
tbcue  dls»eni»ioiih  lH>cHmc  »u  bitter  and  of  ^-ut'h  a  |KT«unal  nature  that 
Governor  Kobcrti  called  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  dire^-tom  at  Dryvn, 
in  November,  isTD,  forthvimrpoM' of  making  a  full  invi>«ti};ationorihe 
trouble.  Aft4-r  a  .Hnanhing  inxc^itigation,  whJeh  lamed  for  ten  dayi>, 
it  wan  deemed  n<t!p>vary  to  enliruly  nwrgiuiize  the  fa4:uUy.  Frocn 
the  Itoard  rcpcirt  of  ISKJ,  I  quote: 

AihI  juur  pzcrlicnt-i  au-l  tkv  rwlol  tli*  UianL,  Ukina  (libiiirwof  IhrirdntlM 
anil  u(  iW  ohligatiiMM  rmtni  aiMMi  UmlanUljr  bi  prtrfKriy  cworlurl  Um ooltq^v  aAvr 
it  hnl  Im^r  onnniMMl  and  tanwd  ttmr  Ia  Ihnii.  AM  at*  be^tetn  at  ila  t»t«titi|  at 
Hnui.  in  Novi-nilar,  ISTB,  to  malt*  an  fntlro rhans^  in  Hit'  faculty.  It  Mnn  affar- 
rnt  Ihal.  (mill  pfra-oal  iliHonncM,  wbk-h  Ihcy  l\M<i  failnl  U-  ni-onnWuaon^  Uieni- 
nlMf.  III.-  .-'.1I.VI'  i-ouM  not  U'  pu<i-CMifully  i«rn«>l  on  and  that  Uie  good  <rf  Um 
iiiMiliilJon  iniiKTalivcly  •li-iriamUil  ■  rwinnnizalion. 

Till-  ri">i^'iiu(ions  of  tbi-  entire  faculty  having  been  cftlled  for  and 
riH-iivt-d,  ihi-  elii-tion  of  a  new  faculty  followed.  I'tof.  Jofaa  G. 
.Iaiiii'>  WHS  cl<-c(cd  president.  He  waH  l>orn  on  a  plantation  in  Fhi- 
viinnii  County.  Vh..  l>cceinlH-r  1.  Iis44.  entered  the  Virginia  Htlilafy 
lioliliitc  in  l->t::;.  graduating  in  18tHi.  lie  served  with  the  i«detcorpM 
of  t)iul  in.litulion  in  the  Uttlc  of  Newmarket.  May  11,  ISM;  was 
profi'-^-nr  of  I'hi'iiii.-try  and  a-wtistant  profe^M>r  of  niathonuiticu  in  Krd- 
liii-ky  .Mililury  Inntitule.  iMli^li;  came  to  Texax  in  1^!7.  ami  con- 
diK'tcil  till-  llai^lrop  A<-adeniy  until  ltU>v.  when,  by  |>ermimion  of 
.Miij.  (icii.  .1.-1.  KeynoldH.  I'nited  States  Army,  commanding  tbe  fifth 
niilitury  ili-trict  (l»ui!>ianii  and  Texas),  he  organized  the  Texas  Military 
In-<(itiilt'  lit  lla^lrop.  tif  which  he  was  nuiierintendent  until  1878.  H« 
niiiiivt'd  thi-  institution  to  .\ustin  in  lUl*). 

SEW    rAClLTY    <-IIOHEN. 

Kollowing  the  n-organization  of  the  college  in  1679,  and.  aa  a  naoH 
■if  ilnti  iii'tioii.  tW  iHwn)  of  direetont.  profiting  by  past  experieiweii, 
were  ilcsirouH  tif  employing  the  best  material  to  be  bad  for  prvatdent 
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of  the  Ajifricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  and  unanimously 
selected  Colonel  James  as  the  standard  bearer.  He  assumed  his  duties 
tliere  December  1,  1879,  and  discharged  them  faithfully  and  well  until 
April  1,  1882,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned  to  enter  the  Imnking  l)usi- 
ness.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  board  gave  the  following 
testimonial: 

It  is  fit  that  the  directors  expren,  by  formal  action,  their  appreciation  of  the 
senricea  of  the  president:  Therefore, 

Re$olved,  That  the  board  of  directors  accept  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Prenident 
Jamea,  and  that  they  hereby  unanimously  concur  in  expressing  their  high  a[>precia- 
tion  of  his  past  services,  and  t)ear  testimony  to  the  skill,  interest,  and  integrity  of 
purpose  with  which  he  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Since  his  resignation  he  has  organized  a  number  of  l>anks,  at  Colo- 
rado, Wichita  Falls,  Henrietta,  Childress,  Llano,  and  Ilempsteml,  and 
he  is  also  a  director  in  a  number  of  others,  and  has  l)een  bunker  and 
broker  ever  since.  His  present  residence  is  Austin,  Tex.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  member  of  the  Ixiard  of 
visitors  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  was 
the  first  Texan  ever  appointed  on  that  board.  He  is  a  memlKM*  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Soi*ietv,  and  author  of  Southern  Selections  for 
Heading  and  Oratory,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  in  New 
York,  1879. 

With  President  James  were  elw^tcil  the  following  professors:  James 
K.  Cole,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  and  history;  Charles  P.  Estill, 
A.  M.,  prof e.Hsor  of  ancient  languages;  Hardaway  H.  Dinwiddie,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics;  Berry  Allen,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; D.  Port  Smythe,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene,  eti*.  Governor  Kolwrts,  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  Sayers,  J  Ions. 
A.  J.  Peeler  and  George  Pfeuffer  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
>x>ard  to  select  suitable  professors  of  modern  languages,  practical 
agriculture,  and  natural  sciences  under  the  following  resolution: 

HeMtlml,  That  the  professor  of  agriculture  stiall  lie  a  pi^rson  <iiiali(ie<l  to  instruct  in 
the  tield  as  well  as  in  the  1e(*ture  room,  and  the  duties  of  such  professor  shall  recjuire 
him  t4>  instnict  his  S4*holars  as  fully  as  pnu^timhle  in  the  natun*  and  inmiiMjsition  of 
the  soils,  and  their  analysis  an<l  relaticms  to  s|NH*ial  pnMlu<*ts;  and  in  [mrsuit  of  this 
object,  he  shall,  not  leHs  than  three  times  iM*r  wet'k.  take  his  scholars  into  the 
gnmnda  in  iniltivation  in  the  college  indosun*,  and  l>y  practical  application  teach 
them  all  the  elements  of  hustiandry,  and  have  them  jrive  such  i»ersonal  attention  and 
pnM'tice  as  will  enat>le  them  to  tnHvime  practical  farmen«,  with  a  knowleil^e  of  the 
atrlvantaires  w  Inch  wnentific  research  and  analysis,  testeil  hy  practici*.  have  already 
inven  to  ainicuiture. 

The  board  also  ordered  50  acres  additional  put  in  the  farm,  and 
made  provision  for  allowing  those  students  who  desired  to  do  so,  to 
culti>-atc  small  tracts  of  land  to  assist  in  paying  their  way  through 
college.  The  committee  selected  Mane  E.  B.  G.  Gartner,  professor 
of  modern  languages;  C.  C.  Georgeson,  professor  of  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  L.  L.  Mclnnn,  who  bad  been  acting  professor  of  mathe- 
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matiofi.  vit\>  Bprrv  Alli-n,  vtm  madc!  profraiHiir  of  muthcniatics  July  ^i, 
1880.  A  profemuruf  mn-hunio.H  wAHalHO  [irovided  forat  thin  itiiH'tin];, 
kod  94,iMNi  spprrtpriatiNi  liy  the  (>ounl  of  (Jirvrturif  to  pqiiip  th« 
mecbnnii-ul  department^  to  the  head  of  which  Fraiiklin  Van  Winkk< 
WIS  duly  (?l»cl(^^i.  (Tho  resijpiatiunitof  Wtth  I'rofvuaoT*,  (><>oiyuMio nnd 
Vin  M'inkie  were  iicorepted  in  June,  ISSX) 

At  tbiH  Muuc  mecliiij;  of  llic  Ixmrd  ibt-  depHitnicntx  of  nori^nt  and 
modern  laitjruatfeH  were  conihiiied  under  the  head  uf  lh<>  vbair  of  Ua- 
)fuagi.'H,  and  I'rufewur  Uardnur  pUii'd  in  cliargtv  The  expiration  of 
Otptiiin  ( }laii4tead'H  detail  bein^  neur  ut  hifud,  the  buanl  ajiplied  to  Uw 
War  IVpartment  Butcc*«ively  for  Ltcut».  .1.  J.  Hadvn  und  W.  S.  Soott; 
but  fn>m  'wme  ixuse  neither  wait  detailed,  Uout.  Charles  J.  Cnae 
having  )>i<vn  dctailMl  iiutuad. 

jtnDBE^S  TU  TilR  l-CDUC. 

The  hoard  after  the  reorganization  imumI  the  following  addrew: 
In  vif  ir  t4  tlu>  lalo  Iraablea  al  tim  mlfeBe  and  raaiganbatkia  ol  ih*  iacBlijr,  Um 
boaid  iIi'iukIii  It  pni|ier  lo  oojaaini  tli«  pw)(4e  at  Itw  StaU  iriih  iti  prwcnl  Malm 
bene*  tltn  billowing  tu  the  pcutitv  of  Ttnwt: 

The  dlnvliir*  iil  thr  AvriniltursI  bimI  Mrchuiinil  Ci>ll<«v  traixx-tfiill  j  MU*  thai  at 
thetmcwrt  aanlMiBt  llryan  Itiey  foiiixl  tlw<liuititiiliiinlneiivlb>n[rtinililkMt.rai-fl:fa 
aa  to  canain  onhappjr  diiw^urinn*  cxl«tiiu{  in  the  facntly.     Thr  rrmnlj  i>l  rrariHuLa- 
tion  <ra*  dooiBad  ii»li>i>oaHblv  anJ  )womt<il]r  ajtdiM.    A  iiror  |ira^J«Bt  and  fi»- 
kmom  of  ri|ic  expMiMioe.  ricofiKw  uHuihuud,  am)  ackmmMffnl  alilbly  aad  rainta- 
lion  in  llitii  ^talv  wi-i*  i (»■■«  aiul  >rr  in  diarxr.     Onv  hniulni)  nnd  thlrtv  laaidfwta 
atviii  iill.i>.Ui»-<-.  aixl  or  Ixji'  nN.|   UD.-i'' tlir  iiiitnU  r  fill  I-  -|»'r,lilv  lo.^nn). 
Thru.  .  ..       ....  ■  .    ■..,-.    -      ■  .  ■  ,.    ..1.   i  r,  ■■,-    ,.»,. 

cliwu'  of  »  lil'niri .  <-Hliiiifi.  iiuitlu'niali.nl  iTiMruiiii.'ii(i>.  ari'l  imrii'iiltuntl  imploDeata, 
ai.'l  ilx'  ifUaniOk-.'^  ii'iu  u[[vn.-<l  an'  Kuix'H.ir  to  iIi^m'  h-n-i..i..n.-  .<Q)-r^l.  We  will  da 
all  ill  '<<ir  j>"H.-r  ft  maki' tl>u<iiiititiitL<m  w)ul  it  oiikIiI  Ik  Im-,  uikI  tniM  that  onraObrta 
will  >■'  H'<<>ndi'<l  I'v  till'  |<i->|il«  •>(  till-  Statf,  ro  whi>m  the  iniititiUiun  bvluva. 

Sicriivi  NovenilKT  '^4. 1^1'.*,  tty  O.  M.  KoliortH,  (fovernorand  ex  ofll- 
i-in  pn*.-i(icnt  of  the  Imard:  .1.  I>.  Savers,  lieuteimnt-^overnor;  John 
II.  t'othrun,  ^iN-akerof  the  house  uf  n-pre-M-ntativcs:  and  K.  B.  Pick«tt, 
A.  .1.  I'mIit.  .1.  K.  Dixon,  11.  W.  Lyday,  J.  W.  Dunint,  and  Geoi^ga 
PfeuIftT.  liiret-tow. 

A-  will  !>«■  »con  from  the  foretfoinjf,  the  attempt  uf  the  board  waa  to 
din-t-t  llii-<'ii||e)fe(uit'>  Ufritiniate  channel;  toniakcit,  in  fad  as  in  name, 
an  ui;ri(-tillural  nnd  mechanical  collc)^.  It  had  xtrufrgled  alon|f  under 
the  ol<l  r/'ifiiiie  for  over  three  yeani,  when  at  the  reconiinendation  of 
the  ^ovcrnoi'tlie  next  leffinlature  provided  for  a  ispccial  board  of  direct- 
or", who^-  tenn  of  office  -hould  l»e  ■•ix  year^  or  during  good  bebsrior. 
Tiider  lli<-  new  bw  ibo  (governor  appointed  the  followmff  board: 
Judt;<-  .1.  [>.  Thonia.1.  of  Bryan;  Hon.  Oeorjfe  Pfeufler.  of  New  Brmun- 
fi-t>:  ('.  ('.  Wi^g^in.  of  Houston;  .1.  U.  Uarriaon,  of  HeoderAoa;  Mid 
Captain  T.  M.  ricott,  of  Meltaaa. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND  BUBCIIANICAL  FRATURE8. 

In  his  first  report,  March  1, 1880,  to  the  board  of  directors,  President 
Jamejit  presented  a  '^Plan  for  inaugurating  the  practical  features  of  the 
institution/"  In  a  brief  article  I  can  only  refer  to  some  of  the  main 
features  of  this  report.  He  ret^ommended,  instead  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem of  studies  adopted  by  the  first  faculty,  ''a  well-arranged  curric- 
ulum'' as  giving  more  satisfactory  general  results.  He  cordially 
recommended  the  early  adoption  of  a  plan  of  '*  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts."     He  said: 

The  prenent  farm,  about  SO  acre**,  is  entirely  Uk)  small,  an<l  $2,500  would  fem%  the 
adjoining  600  acren  of  the  college  (iomain  east  of  the  railroati,  giving  land  enough  for 
ganlens,  on'tianls,  staple  cn)|)H,  stock  i>asture,  expi'riment^,  ornamental  groundr*,  and 
buy  what  additional  implements  may  U*  nei'ded.  At  present  the  agricultural  de|>art- 
ment  can  not  possibly  Ix*  conductcnl,  as  a  means  of  prat^tical  instruction,  with  any 
material  profit  t4)  the  students,  a  fact  nnn^gnizetl  by  them,  as  this  rei)ort  shows  no 
student  taking  the  course. 

His  recommendations  for  the  mechanical  department,  based  on  the 
rejx)rt  of  the  Ik)ston  Institute  of  Twhnology,  were  adopted  and  partly 
put  in  practice  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Following  are  the  schedules,  which  were  adopted,  as  recommended 
bv  President  James: 

AoRiaxTi'RAL  Course. 
First  year,  first  term:  Houra  wwkiy. 

Mathematii«  (arithmetic  and  algebra) 6 

Knglish  (grammar  and  composition ) 5 

Agriculture  (soils  and  live  stock) 5 

Practice  (use  of  fann  machinery) 10 

First  year,  KH.*()nd  tenn: 

Mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry) 5 

English  ( United  States  history,  composition ) 6 

Agri(*ultore  (soils  and  U>tany ) 5 

I*ractice  (use  of  farm  machinery) 10 

Second  year,  first  term: 

Mathematics  (algebra  an<l  geometry) 5 

Physics  ( principles,  lalK)rator\'  work) 5 

English  ( rht»toric  and  «*«>'«) 6 

Agriculture  (irrigation,  Z4X)logy ) 5 

Practice  (ganlen,  on*hani  farm  work ) 10 

Second  year,  sec*ond  term: 

Mathematics  (sur\*eying.  mechanics) 5 

Chemistry  (thef>n*tii^],  exfteriniental) 5 

English  (univenial  history,  CHsays) 6 

Agriculture  (dairying,  fertilixem,  etc. ) 4 

Practice  (garden,  orchard,  farm  work) 10 

Thin!  year,  flret  term: 

Farm  engineering  (leTeliiig,  sorveying,  etc ) 3 

ChemisCry  (latiormtory  work) 8 

A«tmnomy  ( Lockyer^s  Oatlines) 2 

English  (litermtore,  orations,  casays) 3 

Agriculture  (meteorology,  vf>terinary  science) 6 

i*rartice  (•zperimental  work) 10 
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Third  yetu.  fmrnd  btrm: 

Cbeoiixry  <  l«li»ntnr}'  wurfc) 

Geol<v>  '  t"iui»'»  Eli?in«nU> 

EngU*li  I  hIcnUun-.  lolunn,  aaBya) 

Agrk-iilniiv  (.iwlrriiMfy  ■rkiM«>,  t-nUMMilogr).. 
l^w  m'oiutitiilhMinl  OnlttdStahViTMtai} ... 
Pnetim  (VKpfrioMOtal  wofk)„ , 


FIret  jev,  am  Una: 

MMhraaBtir»{uiibBUitki,»igtim) 

Engliali  (rrBtnnuu,  emnpuaitkin) 

Drawh'i:  rfn^huM)  ilnwUNt^ „, 

Piwli.'  ■li<-t>|Tnull<«,  wi»tworit)  ..... 
t^n^  ye«r    ~-.i.[i.l  trnti: 

Math.->L,r:,^  ,„lK.-li™.k-.-m..'irv> 

Kagl         I   '  in|Miti 

l)t»n  

[•nui  M  ) 

Swsin.!  >-...,  i 

Msth >!.<-•  iicumufU),  Uit»ik>ii«Mr]r) . 

Phyn.t    jFitirtplMi,  btiumlary  wtwk)  ... 

t'^liKll-li     tti.t-JV,  (WWJXOC-) 

Drmviii/  '  t-i---lTaakBl  diawlng) 

Pnrt.i-.'  I  ruKal  Tiirkinn) 

Sea-otiil  yiiif,  -■.,  ih|  t«nii: 

Hatll.  r:ii>Ui>  ijcnKUrtrr,  WfWytm) 

Ch«)ii"U>    .riiirriiiiMiUl) 

Kngli.U   I  l,r.t..rv.  «nB}f,  vlc.\ 

IhBwiiitc  ( iiiai')iint>  dnwing) 

I'nu'tiii'  f  i^tMin  MiiRiwry.  loola,  etc )  . . . . 


Muihi'iiuiiii-i-  (niiih«ni»).. 


vit'h  <  hillintw  I I 

ijt  ii  ivil  i-ninnii'rinit) B 

tt">im'trv,  niachinv i-oiiKtniclion ) 10 

lU  U'liKinm.  iiiillwork.  ir"n.  olr.  i ft 


il  NUb'liini-  work  i 


RADICAL   REOROAMZATIOS'. 


Til.-  ni.li.itt  <-hnrt^i>«  niaile  >ty  tlic  now  )Mwnl  of  dircctoni  were  COn- 
iiitn-ii  In  iimiiy  ni-h  in  tho  i-xtn-iiif.  anil  ncit  n  fow  prodicted  that  ao 
•  •iM|<l<'i>-u  r<'|iii<lmtii>n(if  till' tiiiii--tini)on>«l  ?^h<'nu-s  of  <>diit«tion  would 
iiiiii,'  ultcr  mitt  ujiun  (W  ioKtituliun.     Iiidc4>d  iu  furtunot  b 
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perate.  There  were  less  than  75  ntudente  present  and  public  senti- 
ment seemed,  almost  without  exception,  hostile.  The  new  board  had 
made  provision  for  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  full  accord 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  these 
institutions.  To  carry  out  the  design  required  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  agricultural  implements  to  teach  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture  and  its  allied  branches.  Money  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  purc*hase  mechanical  tools,  and  the  miu^hines  were  costly. 
The  l>oard  had  not  a  dollar  at  their  command  which  could  Im*  ased  for 
either.  The  interest  on  the  endowment  could  only  l)e  used  for  paying 
the  salaries  of  professors  and  officers.  The  legislature  had  made  no 
appropriations  for  putting  the  practical  department  in  operation. 
The  constitution  of  1876  had  made  the  college  a  branch  of  the  State 
University;  but  the  l)oardof  regents  absolutely  refused  to  appropriate 
a  penny  to  the  college.  During  these  yeai*s  of  poverty  and  trouble 
for  the  college,  there  was  growing  up  among  the  farmers  a  great 
organization,  numl)ering  in  1879,  the  time  of  the  reorganizjition  of  the 
college,  more  than  150,(MM)  members.  In  June,  previous  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  college,  this  organization,  the  State  Grange,  was  in 
si»ssion  in  Shennan,  and  had  under  discussion  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  the  (Hluc*ation  of  the  sons  of  fanners. 

ACTION   OF  THE   STATE   ORANOK   AND   ALLIANCE. 

Capt.  T.  M.  Scott,  a  meml)er  of  the  Inmrd  of  directors  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mei*hanii^l  College,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture  and  agricultural  educ»ation.  In  their  re|>oi*t  the  connnittee 
disc»ouraged  the  idea  of  estu})lishing  a  seiwinite  college,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  by  DiriH'tor  Si^ott  was  adopted: 

RfittMtrd,  That  the  worthy  iiihkUt  U'  authoriziMl  aii<l  nHjueHtoil  to  ap(K^int  a  ixim- 
iiiitttH^  of  thrve  to  prefian*  a  iiu*iiiorial  netting  forth  tht*  lUHt^Knity  of  an  u<l(litional 
appropriation  for  the  State  Agrirultiiral  and  Mtvhaniail  C'olhv^S  i^>  ^^  to  mahle  the 
a^cnltuml  an<l  nuvhaniial  <lcimrtnientK  of  naid  colh^»  to  Im*  put  into  ininie<liate 
and  pnuiical  (»|ieration,  and  that  the  (H>nunitti*e  pn>H(>nt  naid  memorial  to  tlie  legis- 
lature at  aM  early  a  day  an  pnu'tieahle  and  ii}<e  all  honorable  meanH  t4»  HiH'un*  Kaid 
appropriation  liefon*  the  a^ljoumment  of  the  legislature. 

By  resolution,  the  master  of  the  (irange,  William  \V.  Ijjing,  was 
instructed  to  repair  to  Austin  and  endeavor  to  obtain  through  the 
legislature  an  appropriation  of  $ir)JHM)  for  the  purchase  of  **ca!»inet, 
library,  agricultural  implements,''  etc.,  and  to  Instter  organize  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  mei'lianics  in  the  college.  His  <'fTorts 
weh»  successful,  and  this  may  Ik*  said  to  have  lieen  the  lK»ginningof 
those  branches  in  the  college;  and  in  the  inter\'ening  years,  by  sul>se- 
qiient  appropriations,  it  has  reached  its  pn^sent  |x>pularity  and  suci*ess. 
Much  credit  for  its  present  efficiency  is  due  to  the  support  of  the 
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Grange  ftnd  ihi*  Alliutu-f,  tl>i»u|;;lt  tht'  fricttiUhipur  the  Inttnrlaof  morv 
recent  date.  'I'he  fonmir  iK'fpin  to  ni&iiif€»t  iU  inlprwtt  from  tbo 
bef^inniog  of  ili<-  i-ollc^.  Iti  (lii-t,  tb«  master  of  tho  (inng\'  wn«  Ti>fy 
at^tirn  in  hi-  t'ffortw  in  gvi  ihi-  tnilli'gf  hu  nrj^nixtMl  wt  to  makii  th« 
indwtrial  feuturt^  iJutnitiaDt.  luid  bi  (biit  «ud  Ntrungly  urgrd  lliat  Hon. 
A.  B.  Killeht>'w,  of  Teiinf7m.N.\  ii  frfnllfltimn  of  leantlng  and  iiHcncv 
whoM  life  ihoiijfhtH  had  been  tniood  along  indii'*trial  lini>is  bo 
appointed  pr<-Hifli-nt  of  thu  ciillngp.  Iiui  in  iht-w^  nfToriM  bu  vras  not  «uc- 
cemful.  Al  iIh'  tiixt  mwHng  of  tbo  (imngG  afli>r  tbo  o|M>Ding  of  the 
college,  whi.  Ii  witM  h<<l(l  at  Tylvr,  Trx..  .lanuary.  lt>17.  in  bi»  anptul 
addmw  Mr.  l^mg  tvlkd  the  attention  of  tbe  metnberH  to  tbc  impor- 
tance of  agi-ii'iiliiiml  Mucniion  uitd  tbeir  duty  of  Mbdaining  atMl  aap- 
porting  tbe  ALTirultural  &n<l  MivbanifiU  Catlctp!.  At  thiii  ntcvting 
tbe  coininitttv  on  ugriuiilturu  rH|x>rted  a»  followtt: 

Viiur  1 1  mini  1 1  In-  lH<)t  laava  In  npurt  tiirllM-r  Ihal  tlip  \tet>r£u  wfminf  tram  the 
vmliiwiiirnt  frr-ni  tbn  L'nilcil  Btata  bitlir  HUtnnt  TVrxaa,  tnr  l>ix  parp<w  of  Mtalc 
lUhiiiic  an  a)(rirul(»nU  ami  mpoliNiksl  n>lk«v,  Alieabl  )h>  n«[<r<l  by  tW  mmm  ol  b»r 
hoiuiit  )'<-<>iMann,  ami  xiiU  lUvratun-  r^tuniutinil  that  Uw  SUlw  (itmim«  ladtai  an 
the  oiK-ninic  "t  a  bnu  utain  which  rmt  juaUt  ahalt  nawiv*  )ir»rlk«l  Iokim  In  ^ri< 
rtiltiirv,  H'  ufl  I  u  (ultiMi  tlti-ni  a  titnanti  <■(  t^y^'W  Itia^r  rx|aftuva  >t  Nicb  lurtllahai. 
T)ii-,v  (iirther  rmii»nH-D>l  that  Uw  Eanuen  «t  Tr-xa*  lilicnUlf  patrnoiap  Ihi*  liMllta- 
Uon,  i(  the  tiriirirtnl  |>liin  ol  lb*  covvmiiiMil  i*  aillwirr^  lo  ami  f»rtl«d  out  hf  itm 
tnanaftvrp. 

In  order  Id  )iett(>r acquaint  theniaelves  with  the  working*  of  thm  cdI- 
legp,  tbe  nt-vl  tn«i'ling  wao  hel<l  at  Hrran.  At  tbtn  limo,  Jaoc,  I8TN. 
tin-  .iilli-j.'!-  i\  II-  iiiirely  II  liti-rarj-  institution.  ThiTc  wn.-<  no  pfofn«*or 
of  ii;rrii-iiltiin-  or  nitt-lintiti-x.  uikI  th>-  uiinual  iiitnlo^rnc  >,ho«r«  tbnt  no 
»tii'i<'iil- w<rr  tnkin};  tb>- roiirs4-  in  ntfricultiire.  At  thi:^  meeting  tbe 
niiL-l'i*  <if  (Ik'  >;niii;r<'.  in  stron>f  terni!'.  a^ruin  urged  tbe  importanoe  of 
ti;.'ri<'ultiintl  •-•liKitlion.  uiid  |)res«>nt<-d  a  plan  or  lines  of  ntudy  wbic^fa  to 
him  -I'l'riK-il  in-ci'-^siiry  for  ii  siici-er'.'^ful  in-ientilic  education.  He  aaked 
it.-  n-f<'i>-iiii-  to  11  romiiiittiH',  but  stays  tbiit  eoinniittee  niade  no  r 
Tbi-  |'l:iri  w;i-,  ImweviT.  similar  to  that  now  pursued,  and  no  i 
bii<i  ii-  "■■i;:lit  ill  -Imping'  tin-  present  plan.  Tbe  exwutive  o 
of  ilx'  t.'i~niL'<'  r<  r<>umii>iidf«l  tbi>  establishment  of  a  fami  at  tbeooUeice 
a>!i  ti-.t ill iii>:  til-Ill  for  ibi' -Indents  in  agriculture, and  »  i  nn  rTprriimmtal 
furiii.  :iii<l  liy  n-fereiu-e  to  the  iioiird  minutes  I  tind  that  tbia  raoom- 
nx-iKliiliiMi  wit-  udople*!  in  ISTl*.  In  lNiM>  Mr.  L^ng,  in  hia  aoniMl 
adiln-.-.  m-oiniiieiided  tbe  grange  to  memorialize  tbe  li^aUtnre  to 
**re<irguiii/t'  tbe  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  and  to 
uutUi-  till-  u'iriii-esof  ugricnllureand  mechanics  the  predominatiDg  fes- 
tun-iif  I  111-  >iilli-gf.  so  that  the  youth  of  tbe  State  may  have  tbeoppor- 
tiiiiiis  of  iirijiiiring  a  pnu-tii-al  and  uneful  education  in  these  braodMs 
of  iiiilii-try.  "  lie  als<i  submitted  n  supplemental  add  reaa,  in  whidi  he 
nillfl  iitti-ntiun  to  tbe  (ai-l  llial  of  i:«i  studentu,  M  were  ata<lyfav 
Ijiliti.  -'ii  tht'  srii'm-eH.  and  H  agriculture,  and  those  3  had  had  n         lo- 
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tical  agriculture  whatever.     What  little  agriculture  was  taught  was 
by  lecture  or  from  text-bookn.     He  further  said: 

There  is  at  this  time  not  even  a  profeflsor  of  agriculture;  the  little  claw  of  tliree 
who  were  studying  the  subject  had  been  disbanded,  and  not  a  single  student  m  now 
pursuing  the  subject.  The  Agricultural  College  presents  the  strange  anomaly  of  no 
profeHsor  of  agriculture — no  student  pursuing  the  study  of  agriculture,  or  any  Isranch 
of  ttcieni'e  with  the  special  design  of  having  a  U'aring  upon  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  or 
a  knowleilge  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  plants.  Nothingis  there  as  i)art  an<l  ]>arcel 
of  the  real,  living,  working,  active,  agricultural  college,  such  as  all  wanted  to  nee — 
such  as  the  people  of  Texas  demandcnl — such  as  the  law  of  Congress  denigneil  when 
the  liberal  bounty  was  given  to  the  State  to  establish  schools  of  learning  esixH'ially 
intcnde<l  for  the  industrial  classes.  With  these  facts  l)efore  us,  it  seems  to  nie  an 
imperative  duty,  the  i>erforman(*e  of  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to 
raise  our  voices  in  loud  protestations  against  this  wret4*he<l  mismanagement  of  this 
institution — this  willful  j)er\'er8ion  fnnn  the  original  object  for  which  it  was  desigmil — 
this  prostitution  of  funds,  intended  to  )>o  usimI  for  the  establishments  of  learning,  dif- 
fering in  all  their  (X)n(*eptions  and  all  their  uumIcs  of  operation  fn)m  onlinary  i^ol- 
leges,  and  for  the  e<lucation  and  iH'netit  of  H{)ecial  classes  of  individuals  designate<l  in 
the  original  tu:i  of  donation  as  the  '*  iii<lustrial  classes,*'  and  in  the  plact^  of  these, 
building  up  a  i*ollege  where  the  old  curriculum  of  Latin  and  iireek  has  maintained 
its  old  supremacy,  and  six  prof«*sk)ors  have  l)een  mostly  occupie<l  in  teaching  language 
in  its  various  forms  of  ancient  and  modern  classics,  grammar,  logic,  etc..  an<l  but  one 
professor  cmployeil  in  giving  instruction  in  th<ise  S(*icnces  which  can  contribute 
direct  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  duty  requires  us  to  go  a  step 
further  than  the  utterance  of  mere  protestation  against  these  wanton  abuses.  It 
reijuires  us  to  demand  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  an  entire  change  of  the  org-ani- 
zati<m  and  working  of  the  college,  that  it  may  go  forward  in  its  iiit4'n<lc<l  and 
blemed  work  of  usefulness,  and  of  help  to  the  '*  industrial  classes.'*  The  institution 
should  \ye  made  practical  in  all  its  departments  and  all  its  oi>erationH. 

Although  Mr.  I^ang's  entire  address  was  most  severe  in  its  criticism 
of  the  management  of  the  college,  those  in  charge  of  the  college  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  it,  and  that  no  oflfense  was  tiikcn  by  the  faculty  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Colonel  I^ang  wjis  invited  by  them  to  deliver 
the  t*ommencement  addn»s8  of  that  year,  1880.  The  president  of  the 
college  called  in  person  on  him  and  extended  the  invitation.  A  siH'cial 
committee  of  the  legislature  to  whom  was  referred  Mr.  Icing's  sup- 
plementar}'  address  made  cjuiti*  a  voluminous  report,  hut,  under  the 
cin*um8tance8,  very  favorable  to  the  college,  its  explaining  that  while 
the  board  of  directors  and  fai^ultv  were  in  full  accord  with  the  wishes 
for  a  real  agricultural  and  me<.*hanical  college,  they  had  hud  up  to  that 
time  no  means  whatever  pla<*ed  at  their  dis|x)sal  with  which  to  e(|uip 
the  prac*tii*al  departments  save  and  exct^pt  the  #15,< mm)  appropriated 
through  Colonel  Lang^s  instrumentality,  only  half  of  which  had  l>ecome 
available  up  to  that  time.  The  report  was  signed  by  T.  M.  S<*ott, 
chairman;  J.  K.  Gray,  C.  B.  Hodges,  and  H.  Mitchell,  and  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  grange.  The  change  in  sentiment  from  Colonel 
Lang's  address  in  1H80  to  the  friendly  feeling  which  the  grange  has 
had  to  the  college  since  then  is  shown  by  a  most  favorable  report  at 
Galveston  of  a  committee  of  that  liody  appointed  to  visit  the  (*ollege 
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and  ex«in]n(>  into  iu  practi<-nl  workinjr  in  18M.  Tbin  reptirt  1 
signed  by  J.  M.  C'Arnon,  H.  Slulworth.  .1.  K.  Hi-nrv. .).  K.  Ftiller.  H 
W.  U.  Harrin,  ctimniittt^t.  Tlie  ohmigo  of  Henlimont  U  further  mi- 
deoced  by  u  (-ommeDdatory  refen<n<^^  t>i  the  mlli-fn^'  br  Mij.  A.  J. 
Rom  in  bi«>  WaxiUi&rliie  addreiu  in  IS8K,  and  by  tli4>  fart  that  in  1S>\H, 
on  the  inritation  of  the  boarri  iiml  fnrtilty.  Ilif  ^niriui'  nw't  at  tbr 
college.  Ill  hix  t-apacity  a*  worthy  master  of  the  ftmnj^  ^Ujor  Utme 
aaidin  hts  unnual  orldrBm: 

A*  m  public  inxitniion  thii  rollcMr  atanib  at  the  haul  of  tfic  iuL  It  w  a  brt 
admittad  that  ihv  |>r<»i|iefU7  ot  Ihv  ^taU-  iIi-jwikU  ii|H>n  Ui"  imiitw  ol  a|rrii-iilturi>  t 
inaiatthat  yon  tbiinin|)ilv[tivntigai«  tbvwanta  of  tlib  liufUiiitlun  atiil  aiMnsno  (adiM 
to  bring  than  lv(<<r>>  tlip  (mMk  and  oar  nf^it  IngMlatiui-. 

The  comiiiil1<y>  on  •'dtivmtion  aUu  n.*ixtrtrd  on  thi'  nilb'K*'  a«  follow*: 
Th«  AgTiculniml  unit  Mn-hanlisl  <\illi-)(f<  oT  uur  Stiitr.  il  tigbltj  jMUiiniMil  by 
lanovrauitl  n^hily  Lirtm-d  by  the  Sui«,  »-iU  otiibuitit  lie  tlir  |;n«ia«  cdnoMor  ia 
theRouih  for  Mrii>-n>'  Uiva.  Th<-r«  luw  bvm  a  itbiioritinn  nn  tliv  |Brt  ul  ibo  (rkmla 
aiul  manager-  <  >l  tlu;  nuUn  nolienitjr  al  Auatla  t<>  nae  aa<l  ■[ipni|irtate  tn  thv  vatfo- 
■vv  uae  o(  tlM>  laaiB  uaivMirity  all  tha  afaiiatilu  univrmiy  [umb,  iliua  l|pit«ln(  tba 
lexitiniau-  ilahM  aad  n«)  marllatrf  the  Africullural  aud  UM-bunkal  CWkv*^  W* 
tlirrefim  aUU-  u  thi-  Tnirr>  of  Uw  ttata  pai^c  Uuit  the  Jiwt  pm  rata  (or  ihli  llMtUtt- 
tJon  (Agrim'i  -  i  ,  T  M..  !>^iiMal  Colkip^)  •>i<>4il<l  hv  U  Iraat  Iwv-lUUuirfUieavaa- 
alile  univefn  ■  mciiM  n-u)iiiiiHfn<l  tlial  a  lunuurMl  MkomI  by  air»y 
farmer  in  Tc  '  >.>•  m-it  Hulr  Itvi^latun'.  >kiiuuiiLiu(  lliat  llHtr«  b«  tirl 
adilehynUI  n  .  -i:  nl  lea*l  twi>-llflhi  d  Uu-availalili' uiiivrMir  tund  Ih«u 
ycarti>)-ear  {"•  ih"  •u|ij.>naui1  tptuifil<.f  tti«  AtfritiilUiral  aixl  Mn:liani<aJ  Coll*«r 
Sigtiol  by  J»nM  t.  R«>,  (.f  (^mn.lIKi' 

Thf  first  uffifial  a(.-tion  of  the  State  alliance  w«h  taken,  I  believe,  at 

Ch'tiurno  in  isstl. 

hini'tur  S-dIt,  a  iuciuIht  uf  the  alliaiu't- and  a  dcle^Htc  froni  bia 
t-uiiiity  iilliuiicf,  tiiaile  a  Mtalt'niont  Iu  that  IkxIv  uf  llu'  action  taken  by 
thi'  Stiiti-  t;ntn^i<  at  Sht'niian.  Tho  <-uinniitlL-e  on  (tlucatiun,  uf  which 
ht'  i~  I'lminnuit.  "iibniittcd  (be  following  n-|>ort: 

Wi-.bvin-liii-allartpntionolthipinlellitp-iit  biiily<i|n-|iiv>«ntalivenii-nof  theiado^ 
triitl .  1itM*->-"f  Ti'iKH.  t>i  llu-  itu<liliili'>ti  known  u<  the  A|{rii-u1lnraland  M<vbaiikal  OdI- 
liV-i'lTiiaf.  T)ii»<'<<lliv<>«w<iti-f<>un<fatt<>nui-li-nil<>wiwiil  tiilhcai-tofCoagrMi 
a|>|.r>s-l  July  1*.  I-oIl',  aiiH-niloI  July  l*:),  !»».  ami  t»  a  joint  ni->luti<>u  of  the  Icfia- 
talon'  -i  T>-xiu<  Bti|.n.v«d  A|>rii  17,  1K71,  acul  linaliy  |.i  a  prvvinon  of  the  Hlata  «m*- 
Dlituli-in  ii[  1H7ii;  an>l  «rai  orxaniml  <*ii«rially  (or  (lie  nliuationiif  jriKinit  men  whoae 
[rtiqxw*  an'  to  foll<i«r  nmif  one  »f  tbi-  in<liutrial  ponuitii,  anil  Iu  quaUfj  and  Al 
tbi-iii  ("F  ttir  a-4-[iil  aiiil  (irai-tiial  aOaini  of  life.  U'bilvyiMirrumaiiUceran  ttot  bofic 
b>  |'ri~>  III  aiiythinic  '»■«  on  lb<-  lui)'urtaui,-e  of  nlntvtion,  yrt  aa  one  of  th^purpta^ 
of  "iir  iiolili'  iinliTM  tlip  UMmtal  ini|>niv«iM-nt  of  oar  indiutiial  cla«ai>.  Ihv  impor- 
tanii'  of  Ibi-  <nil>i>i1  ■Ixiuiit  In- «-vrr  [inwent  vilh  as,  furlhedpvvlopnH'nt  of  theiniiMl 
Min«l  !.''>  «<'b  <bat  of  material  int«-ni*U  if  tlictw  rlamM  ahall  vvvr  bp  other  than 
"bvHi  r^  "I  t,-.\  anil  ilrsKfin  uf  iiab-r"  No fijH-n<iitun>  iaMfe  nnUw  tha  fooadn- 
ii>.ii  i-  nili't.  aii'l  u  thi'  tiai-lwra  an  Ibr  witrkavn  «bo  ate  laying  thv  fonndatkm  cf 

II >i..4(>  "iial  Kork.  f.T  ilH-nkrof  yiHirrbiMn-n  and  tbv  I'ounlry  that  jroa  lore, 

•»■  I.:  11   i)>di  iIm'  aork  i«  iirll  ilom-.     Thrrv  arv  tii>'  iiuntiuoa  we  p(Mrat  to  thn 
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consideration  of  this  body:  First  Is  there  a  necessity  for  a  better  and  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  industrial  classes  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
cv>miiion  Hchoolfii?  Second.  Is  the  edocation  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 
Texan  alone  sufficient  to  enable  these  dassee  to  have  their  influence  in  the  social  and 
]N>litiea1  affairs  of  our  country,  which  the  importance  of  their  vocation  and  citizen- 
nhip  justifies  and  demandf^  Admitting  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  common 
s(*hools,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these 
(]uet^ionH.  Then  what  shall  the  higher  education  be?  Shall  it  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  young  men  away  from  the  farm  and  all  induHtrial  pursuits,  or  shall  it  not  rather 
be  such  as  to  make  them  better  fanners,  as  well  as  to  inculcate  in  their  hearts  a  love 
for  industrial  pursuits,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  take  their 
proper  positions  as  citizens  and  sovereigns  of  our  State?  Your  committee  all  will 
agree  that  industrial  education  should  lie  fostered  and  encouraged,  as  that  will  tend 
more  tlian  anything  else  to  the  advancement  of  our  whole  people.  Can  such  an 
education  be  had  within  our  own  State  or  shall  our  l)oys  be  sent  without  its  borders 
to  priHuire  it.  Your  committee  purpose  showing  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance that  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  UH(*fuI  and  high  standard  of  education  is  pra(*- 
tically  within  reach  of  a  large  majority  of  farmery*  and  mechanics*  sons.  In  1862, 
when  the  land  was  couvuIkhI  with  war,  when  nieml>er«  of  nearly  every  family  were 
aliHfnt  on  the  tented  fields,  when  ever>'  breeze  came  laden  with  the  rumors  of  con- 
fli«'t  or  sounds  of  sieges  and  l>attle,  (lestructicm,  woe,  and  death,  a  far-seeing  and 
brainy  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  suiveedetl  in  passing  a  law  making  an 
appropriation  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  at  leant  one 
college  in  each  State  where  the  leading  objects  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  me<*hanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
pnu*tii*al  and  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.  This  man,  Justin  Morrill,  by  slow  ap()Iication  and  hard  study, 
though  surrounded  by  many  diffiinilties,  rose  to  his  exalted  position  from  the  indus- 
trial classes,  and,  remembering  this,  all  of  his  work  was  to  smooth  the  way  and  k>8sen 
the  cost  to  all  desiring  liberal  an<l  practical  e<luc«tion  to  fit  them  for  the  <luties  of 
life.  As  the  Agricultural  and  Me<'hanical  College  in  the  culmination  of  the  alxtve 
effort,  your  committee  desire  to  present  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  ])eo- 
ple  of  the  Alliance  as  it  stands,  its  doors  open,  the  directors  and  its  able  faculty 
inviting  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  industrial  cIsmh^h  to  w^nd  tlicir  lM»yH,  tliat 
they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  high  standanl  of  industrial  iMlucation  there  to  be 
obtained. 

OOMPLAIXT   FROM  THE    FARMER8. 

Continuing  their  report,  the  Allianct^  committee  further  stated: 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanii^l  College,  as  now  presente<l  to  you,  is  (*arr}'ing  out 
the  original  purpose  and  design  ft)r  which  it  was  establish(>4l.  But  to  enable  it  to  !« 
still  mon>  useful  a  grievous  want  should  Ik*  supplit^l.  The  board  of  directors  are  fn^ 
quently  unable  to  supply  improvements  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  institution  f<»r 
la(*k  of  funds.  The  interest  alone  of  the  endowment  fun<l  can  \wt  used  and  that  onlv 
for  the  salaries  of  the  faculty.  The  appropriations  that  have  lieen  made  by  the  State 
liave  been  for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  machines,  and  tools  in  the  mechanical 
department;  implements,  tools,  animals,  and  fencing  in  the  agricultural  defiartment, 
and  for  repairs  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college.  Until  the  last  legislature  met 
not  one  cent  had  ever  been  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  i^oUege.  While  the 
college  is  still  doing  all  that  can  he  done  with  the  means  at  its  disfMwal,  yet,  to  enable 
it  t4)  exteml  the  sphere  of  it*  uaefulnen*,  it  requirea  a  regular  annual  int^ome  iude- 
liemlent  of  the  legislative  appropriations  to  maintain  its  pn'sent  status  and  provide 
ailditional  fadlitici  and  insimcion  as  the  attendance  increases.    The  framers  of  the 
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D  of  nor  Mate  nw  lliin  iu«n«ritf  ui<l  |ir»<riiliH)  for  U  bf  nutkiac  tiur  Afri- 
rulruni  uiil  Merhuiiisl  CoUvve  a  tinuii-)i  «{  ilio  Stale  I'liiveraiiv,  whk-i*  bm  Iobo 
lihcrally  rmlowril  by  the  KUtn  anc]  nuw  ha*  >  p^muwut  fund  tiit'HrtMl  in  boad*  nf 
morv  Itun  (QOO.OODaml  nrare  tlinn  2,000.000  ajTmnf  ihoA  triuajmng  tumlil  By 
Uirivnatitutionof  UieSut«thiBinaifiilll(W»l  tand  ModipId  pun  lo  Dm  ApHrulluntl 
aiuf  Jilwhanii^  OollniRi  an  onv  nl  tlw  bnuu-Jin)  u(  (far  univvnillr.  As  tw  thu  iiDpd*- 
Uu»v  uf  this  hranch  Iherr  ran  lie  nil  rjiintllcin,  jvt  thr  ItufiriUnm  In  pniriiltag  Uir  tbc 
opmini;  n(  Ibp  nnirrndty  >uu  eivrn  t»  tlu-  rpffcuu  i>(  ihv  law,  liivnu^,  mmI  noli^al 
branutiM  ifHv  mnlnil  anil  •li-lMinvinMil  "f  tbn  wbulo  nf  thr  fun<1  that  tnkaign  to  tb* 
onivpnity.  T>ia«Mvc(iiti>  Imtvnot  ai-proiiTiAlvilMiyof  tliLi  litiid  lolba  AtrlifdWmtl 
Biiil  Mn-luiniml  ntllivp:  Uion-foir  i)ip  auth'ifiliRi  nl  Ihc  mllrti*'  btiw  boMi  lumd  to 
(ibialii  fnini  tbi^  lt:<|tlHlaliitv  Ity  »|i»-ia1  afl*" >!■"'■■■""  *'■*'  "wll  I>"t1iim  itt  tbm  lund 
whii'b  hM  Uilbenn  tioai  tucd  ft<r  tlir  Irncflt  (it  Ibe  A)cru-ultunl  anil  MedNWiixl  dot- 
k-^  Tliw  lav  abooJi)  bo  aa  aDMimlnl  a*  tn  makp  an  Njuitablr  lUMribatHMi  to  mU 
linuiclm  of  Uw  univcnltjr.  Tbe>«fon'  ymt  <vmimltl«i>  r«n>iiuiM«il*  tb«  adoption  of 
Ihp  tolluwlnit  mulirtiMM: 

■'RfmJml,  TiM  thn  wMlhy  (inNidMit  ol  tJicStah-  Allianiw  Iw  •UnN-lad  Itt  pn|Hn 
and,  in  unijunction  with  tbn  «>irtbx  inaMar  nl  llii'  8lati>  (iMnire,  (WMmt  In  ilia  Uf^ 
tetiira  a  iiioni'>Hal  nr  patilion  nwfwrlfnlly  aaklux  that  (he  law  fan  amamJad  KtM  to 
act  Mill!  a  joat  and  KgalUUe  punioo  ot  IIip  availabla  iiivlvvraity  fund  lo  Im  omiUuIM 
and  dMniMvl  bf  tb*  bond  of  dinrlon  of  lli»  AiriiTnUuml  awl  Midiwiteal  OuUii* 
tnr  to(lmki|Mumt,  nppod  and  nMlMMMnra." 

fl«iwd  byT.HL  frntl,  J.  D.  WUte,  W.  A.  Sulth,  J.  f.  I^iltor^  and  C  W.  Snm- 
Bcr,  eanmlUM  co  oJaortiow, 

TU*  iviHin  «v*  adet^od. 

AgKin,  in  1887,  »  oommHtMt  of  lb«  AtUioce,  HeMn.  Onuibury  «nd 
Kllhilt,  wort>  appotntM  at  a  ni««tin|;  in  Wu-n,  mnd  in  lS>t8  reported  at 
a  iut!>otin);  in  r>nil&-,  •iNlin}*.  smimK  kIIht  mnttiTo: 

Wi-  f.ninil  a  fann  nf  200  am«  attoi-h«d  to  the  cotl«««,  UDd«r  lDt«IU«aot  aad  mats- 
ii-Hifiil  iiillivatiiin.  all  thi-  work  ■>(  whjrh  la  p<-rinniieit  liy  the  Rtwtt-nta,  who  tito 
nti'ivi-  Irainliitf  in  thi' iinluuil.  mnU-ti. anil  HtiH-k  dc|ianni<'DL  TIip  luachiiM  abo|N 
nf  till'  i-ill<v>'  K<vi-  thf  Htiiilt-ntii  i>[>|><>rtunity  tr>  In-oiiniv  tbormiffhly  ari|iudnl«d  wttb 
rliv  vurioii'  iiivtliolH  "f  wiirkintc  iu  «-»<><)  ami  mitul.  W«  [imnd  llii!  dppwtmcnta  of 
i-lii'iiii-iry  aiiil  iiiallii-itiHtii-*  iiiidrr  aMi-  i>u|ier\'iiii'in.  In  ii>iicliuiiin  ir«  «■«  [ally 
iiii|>n-w<l  u  IDi  till'  U-lii-f  that  llic  Ainii-ultiiril  and  >ttvhaDi(:*l  Cullflge  ia  wortfajr  of 
till-  >ii|itHirl  and  jiatrr'iiap-  ■•(  (lie  tannvniul  Trxae. 

Tlif  r<-|Nirt  WMH  adopted. 

t'AKKKIE    A."   AX    AaKICl'LTLOAI.  AM>   HKCIIAN'ICAL  OOLLBOB. 

Till-  i-art>iT  <if  the  coilt.'fri'  u  Rn  i^icultunil  and  mr«'hanical  college 
limy  U'  -^iil  tu  dati>  from  t)i«  adoption  nf  I'rcMidcnt  JaiiHM'K  reportuid 
pliiii  •>(  ortranization.  whii-b  wait  adoptt^  and  in  part  went  into  effvct 
in  the  fnll  nf  IKWI.  The  rallege  wan  ftill  hampered  by  poTcrty,  knd 
nxild  riii(  at  onee  Net  on  foot  all  the  ehangex  deemed  ttoadraable. 
Then'  »ii->  »  ilelieiency  uf  tiiorc  than  $5.<>iN>,  whieh  wao  csiued  by  the 
ni't-i— ill  fur  ni-w  huiltlintfH  in  1^77  for  temporary  barracks.  Prof. 
('.('.  (ieorKenon,  the  tirttt  head  of  theagrieulturald«parUiieot,repoitMl 
fc.  f.dl..w«: 

\Viitit)i>-r>iti<tioati(imivl«amMinirTmttinffanilthphandliiicaf  bnnnacMDMT.I 
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have  HO  far  to  ven  no  outdoor  instmcCion  to  my  classes.  The  fall  work  has  not  been  of  a 
cliara(*tc*r  to  )>e  properly  styled  "instructive/'  and  as  manual  labor  is  not  compulsory 
tlie  pratrtical  work  of  the  students  must  be  directed  with  a  view  solely  to  their  instruc- 
tion. But  when  we  begin  the  preparation  and  planting  of  the  ground,  students  of  agri- 
culture will  meet  me  regularly  for  instruction  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  field 
and  garden.  In  my  estimation  the  course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  this 
institution  should  be  a  very  comprehensive  and  thorough  one.  Students  in  agricul- 
ture should,  of  course,  have  a  good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  entomology, 
met(H)rology,  and  veterinary  surgery,  since  them  sciences  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  farming;  and  in  agriculture  proper  it  is  my  plan  to  give  full  instruction 
on  the  following  subjects: 

AGRIClTLTrRE. 

1.  The  soil^<x)nstituents,  formation,  classiliiration,  i>n)p(>rtie8,  eU*. 

2.  Fann  drainage. 

3.  Irrigation. 

4.  Manures — natural,  artificial,  where,  when,  and  how  to  uwe  ttiem. 

5.  FieUl  crope— each  in  detail,  rotation. 

6.  Farm  engineering — huildingn,  fencet*,  water  Hn]>ply,  laying  out  of  farm, 
mai*hinery  and  implements,  workmen  and  work  aniinalH. 

7.  Farm  experiments. 

8.  Farm  law. 

UVK   HTIK^K. 

1.  Fiistory  and  description  of  breeds  of  all  kimlH  of  <lomestic  animals. 

2.  Breeding. 

8.  Dairying — nuuiufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese. 

4.  Care  and  management,  feeding,  etc. 

5.  Markets. 

HORTICULTl'RK. 

1.  Vegetable  gardening^^ach  veg(*table  in  detail. 

2.  Small-fruit  cultun»— ea<*h  in  detail. 

3.  Nuniery — raimng,  propagating,  and  salt*  of  niin«ery  st<H*k. 

4.  Pomology. 

5.  (treenhoiises  and  hotbeds — their  construction  and  use. 
H.  Floral  culture. 

7.  Forertry. 

8.  IjindfH^ape  ganlening. 

9.  Bee  cnilture. 

At  the  Hamc  time  the  professor  of  inechanical  enj^ineorinj^,  Fmnk- 
lin  Van  Winkle,  also  the  tirnt  head  of  that  de(MirtiiH*nt,  reiK)rtod  us 
follows: 

I*rior  Ui  the  present  session  a  nuH*luinical  department  never  liaving  Uh'u  inntituteil 
at  this  college,  the  organization  and  development  of  a  the«>reti<'al  an<1  practical 
course  of  instruction  was  the  tirpt  thing  re«|uiring  attention.  To  tliat  end  the  i*r>n- 
sidenUions  were:  Fiivt,  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  8tat4'.  Seetmd,  the  charact4*r 
of  the  student  material  with  which  the  department  would  lie  supplieti.  Thinl,  the 
appliance*  necesHuy  for  giving  such  a  ix>urae  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
as  would  be  calculated  t«>  be  of  greatiwt  \'alue  towanl  contrilmting  to  the  median- 
ical  interests  of  the  Htate  and  make  the  gracluate  a  valuable  and  useful  memlier  of 
soiHety.  In  the  sbofM  it  is  propcise«l  to  give  the  student  priu*tical  instruction  in 
elementary  construction  and  to  make  practical  application  of  his  instruction  received 
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in  the  lecture  r>»'m.  Tbo  nltjoi-t  u  IwntiAA:  Fimt,  U>  UiiprnH  oii  tik  mitHl  MM* 
thoroughly  tb«  inHtruillun  t>ieT¥iti  iiuiarttnl,  iui<l  nm-oiw].  llt*l  li«  nuijr  anjult*  Um 
moflt  intimate  knowU-dini  o(  pmrticv  an<l  »kill  in  the  luv  ul  tool*  Mid  wuriDtMi|t 
■ppliknccB.  Hi'  H  ilJ  I*  ■.■oni  I  Detail  ttimunh  the  pt>o|«  txMirtty  w  ihiia|tl>  futortnic  the 
loweat  poaticM  in  a  tiikuutarluriug  nflaliUnhuumt,  HUil  will  ■un'EBrivrljr  Hit  tdgfaar 
position*  ontil  ^rnuluatinic  ■•  ■nperintMidiuil.  Bcsinnini  with  woalworUas  by 
hand  took,  be  will  l>v  promolad  from  that  to  the  uae  an>l  can*  ol  wuidwttrWnR 
machinery,  mch  uc  Hrcular  and  fi«t  Mwi  and  tbo  lurainic  lathis.  Thrn  Up  will  l« 
made  Mock  clerk  ami  tirc>«koopFr.  AAar  tiiat,  take  a  coonw  >■(  Imrtrrutiiui  In  \rark- 
ing  with  metal.-  wiih  lianil  luilo,  KM.'h  «a  IUiu)t,  chlppluit,  aixl  other  rlao  work, 
erecting  o(  ma,  )iiiii>ry;  thrti  hn  put  in  riuum  of  ■  boiler,  and  tnmi  that  duly  pro- 
moted to  engiiKvr,  t»  Uk«  cbanw  »f  Ihe  «&|c1di>  ami  power,  uu)  (rom  thai  fot*  Iw 
drilling,  boring-.  iiirninR,  Bcrvw^-utliaR.  and  other  nuu-bine  tuul  mrrk.  wbm  ba  ia  la 
begin  work  on  lii»  icrBiliiaiiiiK  pimv,  whirh  in  to  1m>  iiiailv  i-nlirfly  by  himMUaoil  faw 
a  whule  or  ■  part  ■  >(  the  milijwt  trvativl  ol  In  >iui  grailtiatluic  tfanla. 

PruviKioii  way,  hIko  uindt'  almiit  tbU  tiniL'  to  pay  tlioxr  ftludoobi  who 
wittbcd  to  wcirk  n  [lart  of  their  way  thmugb  ('<tllcf^^  for  wurk  doatr  on 
thr  fami  anil  in  tttc  shop?  out  of  ticbool  liotim.  Tbc  tiiito  spctit  Id 
practk-c  in  lh<>  .■•liopn  and  fieldn,  bein);  ironfidi^rfM)  an  no  much  inatnic- 
tion,  waM  not  paid  for. 

An  appropriatioa  of  tIS.ODO  bavin);  Ikh'd  niailt-  by  the  le^hUirf!  In 
18S1  for  iiiaintainin^  Statv  i>tudrnt».  provttiun  was  iiiad<*  for  tb«ir 
appointment  and  di«tribatton  of  thp  appointrnvnta  an  hait  bpen  ntati^l. 
While  thix  provi-ion  «ttU  remainx  on  iIm?  xtatnhi  UkiK,  it  lnb>  rvitnitM-il 
inop(>rativc  ><Iik-e  IS»4,  tiy  rraiwn  of  no  apprnpnation  having  lufn 
tnade  for  thi-ir  furtlior  t<upi>ort.  Il  waf  wHl  that  thU  wa*  mt.  Tlw 
plan  of  M'ndio);  Htmlcntx  t<>  ttn-  -iImm)!  iit  thi>  ('\|M-nM-  of  the  State 
WHS  iiildptM  iMt-aunc  the  induKtrial  courwM  tteemed  at  first  unpopular 
un<l  Miiiii'  I'xtruortlinary  indm-ementft  were  dcemi'<i  nece»««ary  to  lend 
yonii;:  mill  into  whut  r>eemed  an  educntiunal  experiment.  The  truth 
of  till'  inittter  i-  that  the  ooUeffe  had  Kained  the  reputation  of  a  purely 
liti-niry  >.Ii>miI:  but  when  it  wan  reorganized  in  IH"'.'  much  of  its  liter- 
arv  [Kilroriii^'i-  fell  away  and  the  induHtrial  clBMte^.  naturally  tikepCica] 
a."  til  it>  fuliiri'  intt'ntionn,  did  not  at  once  render  their  support.  ThU 
diltiriilty.  however.  huM  lon^;  nince  )ie«n  obviated  and  the  collie  hna 
for  >eviT»l  year:'  pant  iK'en  full  to  overflowing  with  ntudentH.  On 
nmn-  tlinn  one  o«i'ai«ion  notice  had  to  be  (pven  throu|;h  the  preiM  tbnt 
mi  nmrr  i-ould  Ik>  rweived. 

1  ti  1  -^M  H  ^iiliNUntial  brick  xhop  for  ironwork  wax  added  to  tbe  old 
wiMHltn  InirraokN  which  were  doing  tem|iorary  duty  ma  workslw^: 
and  H^-niti  in  ls<il  the  prexent  comntodious  twu-Mtur>-  Htructure  wn» 
priiviiitil.  In  order  to  more  fully  identify  the  eoltege  with  tbe  fnmi* 
er- itiid  otIierH  interested  in  industrial  education,  a  wrieM  of  ezperi- 
nicnt-  were  <'oiiducted.  and  from  time  to  time  buUetinH  of  reaulta  were 
i"iii'il.  till-  lirnt  Bppcarintc  in  November.  1883.  They  continued  to 
ap|H-ur  at   inter^'ata  until    the   agricultural   experiment   vtation  WM 
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CHtuhlinhed  in  1888,  when  the  matter  waR  turned  over  to  the  station. 
In  1889  the  faculty  issued  a  circular  letter  calling  the  attention  of 
fanners  to  the  importance  of  holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  offering 
to  send  those  members  of  the  faculty  connected  with  the  industrial 
dc)>artments  to  assist  in  conducting  these  meetings  and  to  deliver 
addresses  on  suitable  topics  relating  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

SUCCESSION   OP   PRESIDENTS. 

In  June,  1883,  Prof.  James  R.  Cole,  who  had  been  acting  president 
since  the  resignation  of  President  James,  was  duly  elected  president 
of  the  college.  During  the  following  summer,  however,  the  board  of 
directors  decided  to  discontinue  the  office  of  president  and  provided 
that  the  faculty  should  select  one  of  their  meml)ers  as  chairman.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Maj.  H.  H.  Dinwiddie,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  he  tilled  the  )K>sition  with  credit  until  his  death  in 
1887.  During  his  administration  many  reforms  were  instituted  look- 
ing to  the  development  and  (x^rfection  of  the  industrial  department. 
During  this  time  he  delivered  a  numlx»r  of  able  addresses  before  the 
State  Grange  farmers'  institutes,  and  elsewhere.  At  his  death  Prof. 
L.  L.  Mclnnis,  professor  of  mathematics,  was  elected  by  the  board  to 
succeed  him.  Professor  Mclnnis  had  l)een  connected  with  the  college 
since  November,  1877,  and  had  served  in  the  capacity  of  adjunct 
professor,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors,  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  was  vice- 
chairman  during  Professor  Dinwiddie's  administration.  As  chairman 
of  the  fa^'ultv  he  reconmiended  the  establishment  of  the  chairs  of  hor- 
ticulture,  civil  engineering  and  drawing,  veterinary  si'ience,  and  later 
the  department  of  drawing,  the  office  of  chaplain  and  librarian,  and 
the  establishment  of  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
inauguration  of  the  "student  lalK)r''  fund,  and  an  appropriation  for 
water  supply.  All  of  these  recommendations  have  l)een  adopted,  and 
appn)priations  were  secunxl  for  a  numlwrof  the  most  substantial  Imild- 
ings  during  his  administration.  He  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the 
faculty  in  the  summer  of  181H),  after  thirteen  years  of  service. 

CHANGES  IN  THE   MANAGEMENT. 

At  the  time  of  discontinuing  the  presidency  the  position  of  resident 
director  was  jirovided  for,  and  Capt.  T.  M.  Scott  was  selected  to  till  the 
position;  but  having  resigned  the  {x^sition,  the  office  of  agent  of  the 
Ixmrd  of  directors  was  created,  and  Gen.  William  P.  Hardeman  was 
elected  to  that  position.  His  duties  were  the  management  of  the 
tinancen  and  outside  working  of  the  college,  while  the  chairman  of  the 
faculty  bad  charge  of  the  academic  work.    This  action  of  the  board 
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of  directors  vas  earoct^tly  protested  against  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  direetorM  as  follows: 

I  aA  leave  of  Hie  board  to  spread  on  the  minates  the  following  reasons  for  my 
Totee  againat  the  reaolutioDB  to  abolish  the  presidency  of  the  college  and  to  elect  an 
agent  of  the  board  with  the  power  provided  for  in  the  resolutionB; 

Flnt  Praaident  Cole  hcul  been  elected  Jnne  26,  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1.  The  inembeix 
of  the  board  favoring  the  resolution  were  challenged  to  point  out  a  single  dereliction 
of  the  preradent  in.  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  either  while  acting  president  or  since 
hia  election,  and  they  failed  to  do  ho.  I  regard  the  action  as  an  indignity  to  Fred- 
dent  Cole,  calcnlated  to  drive  him  from  the  faculty,  as  Professor  Van  Winkle  had 
been  driven  by  the  previous  action  of  the  board  in  resolving  to  accept  his  resignation, 
which  was  not  presented  to  them,  and  when  there  was  no  dereliction  charged  against 
him,  but  President  James  declared  him  the  most  valuable  member  of  the  faculty. 

Second.  I  was  oppoHed  to  u  divided  autbority  in  the  management  of  the  college 
such  aa  I  concaved  to  be  the  result  of  the  power  given  to  the  agent.  I  tliiuk  it 
relieves  the  facility  from  tbe  responsibility  they  ought  to  sagume  and  gives  undue 
anthority  to  an  outsider,  and  must  greatly  impair  the  efficient  operation  of  the 

Third.  I  think  it  multiplies  officers  and  increaees  expenditures  to  no  good  purpoee. 

J.  D.  TiioMAa. 

At  tbis  meeting  Prof.  Rudolph  Wipprecbt  was  elected  professor  of 
languages  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  dwith  of  Professor 
Gartner.  By  appointment  of  the  president  Prof.  W.  L.  Bringhurat 
had  been  acting  professor  of  languages  since  the  previous  February, 
and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  now  department  of  physics. 


THE   AORICULTDHAI,   STUDIES. 


i^^' 


The  department  of  agriculture  not  being  very  well  patron!zj 
the  students,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors: 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  encouragement  of  students  in  tbe  agricultoial  departmenl, 
the  professor  in  tliat  department  shall  be  required  to  keep  an  accarate  )!rade  of  the 
proficiency  and  deportment  of  each  student  in  the  department,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  session  the  student  having  the  highest  grade  shall  be  entitled  to  a  scholarship 
for  the  succeeding  year  free  of  charge;  and  the  student  having  the  next  highest 
grade  shall  be  entitled  to  oue-lialf  scholarship  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  the 
student  having  the  next  highest  grade  shall  be  entitled  to  one-fourth  scholarship  for 
the  sanie  time,  but  none  of  these  scholarships  shall  be  transferable. 

These  scholarships  were  won  as  follows:  First  piizi',  full  -scholarship, 
Duncan  Adriance,  Brazoria,  Tex, ;  second  prize,  bilf  .scholarship,  T.  D. 
Rowell,  Jefferson,  Tex.;  third  prize, one-quarter  i-rholarsbip,  Uerniao 
Bichtei",  Do  Witt  County. 

These  scholarships  were  discontinued  after  one  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  the  professors  of  the  college  were  for  the 
second  time  offered  their  traveling  expenses  to  aslicit  patroiu         "■• 
the  college.    Professors  Curtis,  Dinwiddie,  Cole,  Wipprecht,  £ 
Read,  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith  accepted  this  offer.    A 
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of  their  efforts  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  the 
following  frfll.  Provision  was  also  made  by  the  board  for  postgradu- 
ate courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  Mr.  Walter  Wipprecht 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  provision. 

In  October,  1885,  the  college  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Dallas  State 
Fair  of  machinery  and  agricultural  appliances  and  sent  a  detail  of 
students  therc  to  show  by  actual  practice  the  work  done  by  them  as 
students  at  the  college.  The  exhibit  was  much  admired  and  as  an 
advertisement  for  the  college  was  of  great  importance  and  value.  A 
similar  exhibit  in  August,  18i)0,  was  also  made  of  students  in  actual 
practice  in  creamery,  etc\,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
at  McGregor.  Exhibits  of  students'  work  were  also  made  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Galveston  and  Austin,  where  they  attracted 
much  attention  and  favorable  comment. 

In  1886  Prof.  L.  L.  Mclnnis,  in  his  annual  report,  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  which  were  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors:  That  the  course  of  study  be  changed  from 
three  to  four  years  for  the  reason  that,  since  the  students  were  largely 
from  the  rural  districts,  they  were  not  prepared  to  finish  the  college 
course  in  three  years.  He  further  recommended  that  in  the  four- 
years'  course  the  object  should  not  be  so  much  to  raise  the  proficiency 
of  graduates  in  theoretical  studies,  as  to  give  more  time  each  vear  to 
the  practical  part  of  their  education,  and  suggested  that  the  fii*st  year 
be  made  the  same  for  all  courses,  the  advantages  of  this  being  that 
students  remaining  one  year  all  in  the  same  course  would  l>e  enabled 
to  better  select  intelligently  a  more  suit4ible  course,  and  that  students 
subsequently  choosing  the  mechanical  course  would  have  the  advantage 
of  having  learned  something  of  the  principles  of  agriculture — that 
vocation  which  enlists  the  energy  of  so  great  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State.  He  also  rei*onmiended  that  as  soon  as  practicable  a  stu- 
dent labor  fund  l>e  set  apart  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  the  students  to 
engage  in  the  practice  work  in  the  agricultural  department. 

AlK>ut  this  time,  in  res|)onse  from  a  request  of  Director  Scott  to 
U.  S.  Senator  S.  li.  Maxey,  this  college  was  designated  as  the  deposi- 
tory for  public  do(*uments  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington.  This  has  added  many  volumes  of  public  niatter  to  our 
librarj'. 

In  June,  1887,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  al)olish  the 
board  of  directors  and  plai^  the  college  under  the  management  of  the 
regentu  of  the  State  University,  but  failed  to  l>e  enacte<l  into  law. 
Similar  attempta  have  also  been  made  subsequently,  but  friends  of  the 
college  desiring  its  continued  usefulness  and  progress  have  always 
suc(*eeded  in  foiling  these  attempts.  Attempts  were  also  made  in  Ism 
and  1893  to  establish  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  north 
Texas,  but  were  likewise  unsuccessful. 
10828—03 19 
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During  litv-  ecj^'uHt  nf  the  li-uUlatun>  in  1887.  Pruf,  L.  U.  J^iclnnlw. 
chairtuiin  uf  tbc  fmully,  Hud  Dirwior  GHrrett  were  iipiKihiti-d  liv  Uic 
board  u  (wininittro  Ui  viNit  Auntin  and  pnw«nt  tli«  ik'lmIm  of  th<«  «xiUf*g<« 
to  the  prupi?r  cotDmittct.-i«.  The  UTtimi  of  that  )<-(;ii>bituro  affcotiof  the 
eolle^  WHM  Mn  itppropriatiou  of  f&'i.iKX)  out  of  the  ^-nenl  rt'vcntw 
ftod  $l»,iMM)  out  of  the  uiiiverwity  ftindx  fur  two  ymm;  an  atrt  nnis|it- 
iog  the  KMleml  appropriation  of  9l5,0(M>  for  the  r*la)>Ui^iii«iit  of  a|{ri> 
cultural  oxpvrinionl  »tiitioiiH  in  eotinn'tion  with  tho  varioua  a|;rioul- 
tural  and  niechanintl  cttllepw:  and  an  a«'t  ivxtabli^iin^  a  departnuint  of 
agriculture  >ti  eounection  will)  thw  dt^iiartimMit  uf  insuranve,  af  twIJoa 
and  history,  and  tuakinj;  the  couiniiiuioncr  uf  that  d4tpartaient  ex  oficio 
member  of  tbe  board  nf  directors. 

(•OSFBHKKrK  A»  Ttl  TUK  r<iLLttIK  AND   I'MrVBBSITT. 

While  the  ahovo  eoinmitte*- wan  in  AurtJn  there  wa»  an  attempt  made^ 
at  the  urgent  soltoitation  of  friendn  of  both  Inxtitulions,  toarriveat  an 
agreemctit  <M)  Home  concerted  plan  of  action  with  r«fcr«nce  to  leginla- 
tion  for  the  A|rriraltural  and  Mi-chaniral  Colle}^  and  th<>  uninrMity. 
and  aW>  a.t  In  u  pmiwr  fban'  uf  the  uuiver^iitT  foodit  to  he  apportiooed 
to  the  Airriniltuial  and  Mcehanli-a)  Otllej^.  Friends  of  both  inrtitu- 
tions,  the  ^oTemor  of  the  State,  and  niemhen  of  the  lejrtidature  urpBd 
an  a^TVenionl,  and  a  ll»oetin|;  at  the  Drinkil)  Hotel  tn  Man^h,  1W7,  wa» 
appbinied,  at  wbidi  were  pnMeaL,an  tbe  part  of  the  AgrimltorBl  aad 
Mcchaniral  College.  Pirector^  Garrett,  Scott  and  Oivitt,  and  I*  L. 
Mclnnif.  MH-ratarv  of  tbe  ttoard;  on  the  part  of  the  univenitT,  Dr. 
T.  I>.  W.-,i.Mi.  j>r.-id^ni  of  ih.-  l««rd  of  n-jrent.-,  Itefont  K.  S.  Wm- 
kins,  and  A.  I'.  Wooldridpe,  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  and 
I'ri.f.  I.H--liv  Wupijener.  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  on  the  part  of  tbe 
nicdii'id  timnch  at  (islventon,  Me*wrH.  Spencer,  Luckett,and  Callaway. 
and  Hon.  Walter  <ire>ihani,memberof  tbelegifdaturefroni  Oalreeton. 
After  full  und  free  dixcuwion,  an  informal  agreement  wan  reached  and 
Mt'->r-.  Sinikin^,  (iarrett.  and  Urexharo  were  appointed  to  reduce 
the  rtj.'ni-ment  to  writinj;  and  present  it  to  a  full  conference.  Tbe  fol- 
low in;;,  ttiken  frumthcminutedof  the  hoard  of  directors,  is  the  full  text 
of  the  ayrwment  entered  into  by  the  full  conference  (with  tbe  resenra- 
tion  <ni  the  jiart  of  tbe  unirerfity  repreaentatives  that  they  wooM  not 
undertaki-  to  bind  the  ref^ents  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  conference): 

F<<r  Ihp  nv-nta  ■>[  tlw^  t*nivpnrit,v  ol  Teua  uwl  the  direrton  of  tite  AgricsiltBiBl 
an-l  Mn-ttAnJ>'>l  VtAU^  nt  Ti-xm.  it  i*  tgn-rd— 

I  Tlml  tbe  univM¥it}r  um)  Axrirultoral  auil  Mechanical  Collegv  ahall  rHBata 
iiriilvr  x'lAraii-  iiuuut|p^ifn(,  ■•  doit  pn>vid(d  bj  Imw. 

*.'  TliAi  ih<-  AKri^nliural  anil  McclMaical  (.'ullegc  ahall  ivcBive  anoDaUf ,  aflar  th* 
1-t..f  Mar.l,,  l-v-V.  ..n«-lllt>ii.|the>vaiUl>l«uiurerntjtiind.  Said WM-Ofth ■ball  be 
]«i-l  .lin-<-(ly  l.y  i)ip  nim[4ro11iM-  lu  lh(^  Inud  of  dimian  of  the  Afiricqltmal  and 
Mi-<'liBiii'  Jil  I  '■'llrm'  u]"n  proprr  m|ai>iliiin.  uid  ahBll  be  dliburHd  bj  mU  bgaid  M 
111  tl.<-ir  ju>l)iii»'iii  iIm'  iirmi  JnlmMxil  aaid  mlUife  Biajr  nqtiue. 
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3.  That  all  income  derived  by  the  univereity  from  other  Bounces  than  the  al>ove, 
such  as  tuition  fees,  private  gifts,  and  appropriations  by  the  State  for  8|>cciiic  pur- 
poses, shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  one-fifth  al>ove  mentioned; 
and  the  endowment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  by  Congress  and  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  made  by  the  State  and  by  Congress  for  its  benefit  shall 
belong  exclusively  to  that  institution. 

4.  That  the  legislature  be  re^iuested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  (lalveston; 
this  sum  to  be  accepted  from  the  State  in  full  of  all  claims  by  the  university  for 
money  heretofore  used  by  the  State  belonging  to  the  university  fund. 

5.  That  $2,500  out  of  the  available  university  fund  shall  l)e  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mei*hanical  Collt^ge  of  Texas  annually 
for  two  years  beginning  March  1,  1887,  provideil  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  shall  be 
appropriated  by  the  present  legislature  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  univereity. 

6.  That  a  concerted  effort  shall  l)e  made  by  the  friends  of  the  university  and  the 
friends  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  to  get  the  present  legislature  to 
set  aside  an  additional  million  ai*res  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  and  its 
branches. 

7.  That  the  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  friends 
of  that  institution  shall  use  all  legitimate  means  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  now 
pendingTn  the  legislature,  giving  the  n*gents  control  of  the  university  lands. 

8.  That  the  regents  shall  have  control  and  management,  8ul)jei*t  to  the  above  pro- 
vimons,  of  all  the  university  funds  and  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  university. 

9.  It  is  finally  agreed  that  the  directors  and  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  the  regents  and  friends  of  the  university  shall  unite  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  this  agreement,  and  all  other 
legislation  necessary  for  the  growth  and  pros|)erity  of  the  university  and  its  branches. 

Signed  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  regents),  by  E.  J.  Sinikins, 
C.  C.  (Jarrett,  Walter  Gre^ham. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  was  called  to  consider  this  (|uos- 
tion,  but  it  was  never  held,  and  in  a  paper  before  the  State  Medical 
Association,  the  president  of  the  board  of  regents  said: 

It  wag  an  open  secret  that  Bryan  and  Gralveston  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  against  the  main  branch  of  the  university  at  Austin.  The 
debt  of  $87,000  due  by  the  State  to  the  university  was  to  be  paid  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,  which  should  go  to  buihl  the  me<iical  de^iartment  at  (Talv(*ston. 
Bryan  was  to  have  her  one-fifth  of  the  university  fund,  Galveston  wouM  get  a  valu- 
able building  and  pennanent  investmiMit  which  would  innure  her  in  the  l(M*ation  of 
tlie  medical  school  in  all  time  to  come,  and  the  university  pn)|H*r  might  l<N>k  out  for 
itself.  With  this  ingeniously  c(»ntrive<i  scheme  the  n^*ntM  hail  nothing  to  do,  but 
watched  its  concoction  and  denouement  with  a  complacency  bom  of  n^jieated 
diaaster,  etc. 

ORATirYlNO    I»RO<}RE8S. 

The  board  of  directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  hav- 
ing provided  for  bai'helors"  degrees,  the  class  of  18S8  received  on 
graduation  degrees  as  follows:  Six,  B.  S.  A. ;  one,  B.  S. :  live,  B.  M.  E. ; 
four,  B.  C.  E, 

The  college  bad  now  grown  and  increased  in  popular  favor,  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  strict  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  as 
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means  wore  placed  at  its  dupoMil,  prejudicen  were  faiit  dyiiiK  oat,  and 
the  harsh  criticinniH  of  the  pretw  had  almost  ceaned;  many  depart- 
ments have  >>een  added,  all  tendinj;  to  develop  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  industrial  features  of  the  (*olle||;e.  The  departments  of  veterinary 
:<cieni-o,  of  horticulture  and  botany,  of  civil  engineering  and  phyaicm 
of  drawing,  and  of  experimental  agriculture  (the  latter  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  exi)eriment  Htation,  e8ta1i)li8hed  in  1888),  are  the 
aiMod  features.  New  shops  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  modem 
mai'hinery,  more  and  better  equipment  has  been  supplied  for  the  agri- 
cultun*  dc|Mrtment,  lietter  service  is  provided  in  the  meas  hall  depart- 
ment, and  lM*ttor  barrack  accommodations  have  been  made  for  the 
studpnt^.  With  all  those  advantages  a  better  moral  tone  haHgradnallj 
dovclo|)od  among  the  students,  rowdj'ism  is  not  so  pre\*alent,  and  the 
>tu<lcnt  cor|)s  is  composed  of  a  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  gentlemanly 
set  of  young  men. 

ELECTION   OP  PKESIDENT   ROeS. 

In  lKtM>  the  iNiard  of  dire<*tors  made  the  coup  dVtat  of  thair.oAeial 
cariHTs  ill  the  sohnrtion  of  (fovcmor  L.  S.  Ross  as  president  of  the 
collcp*.  Ilo  is  t(Mi  well  and  favorably  known  to  require  a  biograiihy 
at  my  hands,  but  brief  allusion  to  some  of  his  aehievementa  BM^  not 
Ik'  out  of  plai*e.  1  i-opy  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of  thn  Gal- 
veston Dailv  News: 

<f«*n.  Ijiwn*tiiv  Siilli\*an  Rom  wm  bom  at  Bentonnport,  Iowa,  Beptwabsr fy,  l89Bi. 
Ill  tlif  fiiltimHiir  *'|»ntii;  hiH  fNthff.  Tapt.  Sha]iU*y  P.  Riiiv,  niovH  to  TexaiL  Hb 
rnrl}  Ui\  li<H«l  ^%a-  -{•«*tit  f*tirnMiii<lc«l  dy  iKMilfromanchni,  aail  iiiared  to  hardshipa 
ai.l  •lari;/«r>  In  K'»h  \%hiI«Mit  linrni'itii  a  Miiiiiiivr  va4*ation  frmii  Klorvnce  Weale\'aii 
(  r.iM'r-it>.  "I  Al.ilatii.1.  )i«*  ji*iii<*>l  thr  Van  ly**n\  i-amiiai^n  nith  a  tMiufiany  •>!  135 
fr:<  \i'\\\  III'!:. til  ^  ••iii.-,  uit«l  hi  in  }ii<*  fpiir-  an*!  ^•iiltri'iuH  of  "Tin*  It4»y  Ca|»taiD,**  in 
:i  •li-|«Tiiti'  tMttlt-  HJth  ih*>  (*iMnaii«-h«>.  hIht  •  fi'tuf  tht'ni  wen*  ••lain  ainl  350  h«ail  uf 
til*  ir  )i<irM*«  wfr»-  rai>ttm**l.  In  thi-*  tl^'ht  <M'ni*n&l  U«**^  r\<«'«»vt'r('<l  frmii  ihcae  limtal 
•si\.i.rt-  :i  littl'-  uhitv  k!irl  iiUtiit  h  >«%ir*  uf  Hipi*.  «ih«M*  |tar«*iitj*  w«'n*  iii*v«*r  knttirn.liat 
ul.-;i.  tii'rur.il  l£>>^  riri»ii;:ltt  u|*  an<i  •tliii-3it«*il,  naming  lirr  lAtziv  l^vw.  A  ilanitemua 
\\   -iii-l  nit  i\i*l  III  itii-  i-nkM-'i-nii-itt  :lIlll••^t  |iiil  an  i-ii«l  tn  hi?«  canvr.     lie  lay  for  fiw 

•  i.i\  •  'i:.«lir  a  )>••«{  '(.ik  (nt*  *>ii  \\iv  l«itlfiirl«l  l^'itiri'  li«*  i<«inl«l  U*  ivni«>vi^l  t4»tht*  neaml 
I  I. .to I  *«r.iti  >  i-'-t. '■•  nliIl^  <li-(aiit.  iU'fun*  lh***li4*l  ^%l'^•all  titin«««l  ami  tht*  PtiMike 
III  Ui'ti'   ha-1  •  .cari*!  .iu.i\  ail  ttir  ••Itti«'p- i>f  tin- fiiiiMMb*  S<«'«in*l(  avalrviif  Um*  rnitcvl 

m 

>t.i7>  <•  \riiiv  •  ii.Mji-l  II.  till'  iMtili-.  iiiii-*t  **i  ^%ll••lll  afiiTHunl  Ui-anit*  |iri>inint*nt 
••r.i.-  ■  :•  i->tl.  -i>it-  I'lr.M;  tin-  Uti-  war.  tlraftt^l  tktt*\  •i^Mu^l  a  |ii>lili«in  tn  tlieS 

•  •!   ^^  »r  ■.'-ji- J  \.   :i.j  I:  .— '-  a]>]->:ritiii«'iit  a«  an  ■rifutr  "f  tin*  K«*inilar  Army, 
4 1-  :.    W  !■;*;•    I  ^..rT  AT  'ti-  l)i:ii  A  • '•fniilirm-ntary  aiit«vnipli  IritiT  t«*ntU*rinir  liia  mi|>- 
J-  '•  a:   t  -i!!  ..  n.  •■       \-  K.«»*  WA-  n«t  \i't  "f  HiTv  aii«l  'li-^in-*!  !••  •i>iit|iK-U*  hi«in»ll«^ 

•  '  .r^  ...  '.  '  I.-*  A>a;l  hiiii*«'lt  ••!  t!if  l)«»n<ir.  luit  nH  hi"  n-«i'\«'ry  ri'tiinic'il  ti>  hia  alma 
li-.i'i '  ■« '  •  '•  t  ••  ,:ra>ii:ati-*l  \Mth  •i:-iiiirti<'n  tin*  f<*tl«iwnu'  ^uiuhmt.  lnitnt«  I  lately  tin 
J  I-  r»  ••:•■  r«  XA-  u*  \<t'*  lif  wa*  iilai***!!  in  iiiniiann*!  **i  \\iv  fr>(ttH*r  hy  the  clf«r- 
•U'^  t*-i  .'  '•■  rti<<r.  >4Lni  ll>>ii"i'iii.  arnl.  •nvaiiixiinr  a  twn«l  »*t  faitlifiil  fi«ilili«-ni  «if  likr 
rii<  *.i  ^«  *:.  :..::i-tif.  h*'  'It-ltati-*!  Uiv  ('«>iuani  Iii-  M.tli  irn'at  »ljiii:lii«-r.  lUirtniviaa 
ti.<  ir  I  r...  .{•.ii  \:lia*r«-  aii  I  -troiiifh'tM,  taptunr-l  *t\%-r  44b»  ht*nr>s  ami  rvacoiHl  Cynthia 
\uu  i'arkrr      In  thin  ui**Qiiinil>ltf  Imltir  <MMirrai  llnw  kilieil  in  a  hau«l  tii  liaad 
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bat  the  Chief  Peta  Nocona,  having  his  horse  shot  down  un<ler  him,  )mt  csc'aping 
without  personal  injury. 

The  chiefs  shield,  lance,  buffalo  horns,  etc.,  were  sent  as  tropliieo  to  Governor 
Houston  at  Austin,  where  they  were  dei>osited  in  the  State  archiven.  The  incidents 
of  this  struggle  have  been  relate<l  with  pride  by  old  Texas  settlers,  and  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  young  around  many  a  Texas  fireside,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Entering  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a  private,  he  rapidly  rose  to  promotions  as  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  colonel,  and  at  the  age  of  24  was  brigadier-general.  He  partici|)ate<l  in  \'S^ 
engagements  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  but 
was  not  wounded  during  the  war.  On  different  occa«iions  he  was  commende<l  to 
the  secretar}'  of  war  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  by  Gens.  Joseph  K.  John- 
son, Hardee,  Forrest,  S.  D.  Lee,  Dabney  H.  Maur>%  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  Van  Dorn. 
Alter  the  war,  which  left  him  penniless,  he  went  to  fanning.  In  187.'{  he  was  sheriff 
of  his  county,  and  as  such  succee<led  in  putting  down  lawlessness;  in  1875  a  memlier 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate,  in 
which  body  he  ser\*ed  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  Often  solicitiHl  to 
become  a  candidate  for  governor,  he  only  (Hansen ted  1880,  when  he  was  nomi- 
iiate<l  and  elected,  and  reelected  in  1888  by  a  majority  of  153,000.  His  reinmi  as 
governor  is  too  well  known  to  the  i^eople  of  the  State  to  rtHjuire  comment.  He  retired 
from  this  high  otlice  carrj'ing  with  him  the  plaudits  of  friends  and  opponents,  hav- 
ing given  universal  satisfaction  by  his  const^rvative  and  patriotic  policy,  and  he  has 
the  honor  of  having  afforde<l  the  State  one  of  the  mont  ))opular  a^iministrations  that 
Texas  has  ever  had.  In  January,  1890,  he  step|)e<i  from  the  governor's  diair  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C'olk»ge  of  Texas,  where  he  is  having 
ample  op)>ortunity  to  display  hi.^  fine  executive  and  administrative  ability.  As  a 
soldier  unsur])assed  in  gallantry,  as  a  statesman  in  the  foremost  rankti),  it  is  now  his 
aml>ition,  and  his  versatility  of  genius  no  less  qualifies  him,  to  take  a  high  place  as 
an  educator. 

The  sound  judgment  and  executive  ability  of  President  Ross  has 
placed  the  college  on  a  sure  footing,  and  has  stamped  out  those  |)etty 
jealousies  which  from  time  to  time  have  threatened  to  sap  the  v(*ry 
vitals  of  the  institution.  General  good  feeling  exists  among  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty.  Another  thing  which  has  contributcHl  no 
little  to  the  general  upbuilding  and  settled  policy  and  condition  of  the 
college  is  the  change  made  by  the  l)oard  of  directors  in  February,  1SJ»2, 
fixing  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  professors  and  officers  during  ''good 
behavior  and  efficiency''  instead  of  reelecting  annimlly  as  previously 
practiced  by  the  board.  8o  many  and  frecjuent  changes  were  made 
in  the  faculty,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  college,  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dis<iuiet  among  the  professors.  Instead  of  devoting 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  their  college  duties  they  were  on  the 
lookout  for  more  permanent  and  promising  positions.  In  corrolK)ni- 
tion  of  this  statement  I  i)oint  to  the  fact  that  in  July,  IS1M>,  when  Prof. 
Edwin  A.  Popenoe,  A.  M.,  professor  of  entomolog}-  and  zoology  in 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  was  elet'ted  i)rofe.s.s<)r  of  horticulture 
and  botany  in  this  college,  he  de<*lined  the  position  on  account  of  this 
uncertainty;  also,  that  since  this  change  there  hav(»  l)een  but  three 
resignations  in  the  three  years,  while  for  the  preceding  three  years 
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there  were  no  lets  tbmn  tw<<nty-two  rhangvm  in  tbo  offict-m  ukI  farultr 
of  the  follr|f(t.  Of  ruunu'  uH  thcMt  ctuiii)^  wi-ru  not  due  to  tlw 
**mDDiul  eI(M-tion  HyHlem;"  in  fact,  the  opiaian  prevails  that  this  aft- 
tern  WBM  simply  inctituted  liy  the  ImmfO  of  direvlorH  w  u  ooavenient 
mode  of  dispemiiifr  with  tlie  wrTiren  of  certain  iiiemtwrH  of  the  fftcnltl' 
and  other  offioeri*  without  hHviiiff  to  a««ign  nny  rcAM>n  for  Hiich  orliiia. 

TtlE    PEUERAL   Ain   TO  TIIK   TOUJUIK. 

From  n  fininrial  point  of  view  the  collof^  look  m  lonff  Htridc  in 
advance  on  tbo  |)n«tuif^  of  an  acl  lir  Cmtfn'nvt  approved  Auuu^t  Sii, 
1890,  cntiUt<d  "An  art  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceedi)  of  the  puttllt? 
landH  to  tiH>  morv  ouinpli-ti;  endowment  and  support  of  the  oolle|p«  for 
the  benotit  of  a|[rifu)ture  and  the  niecbanie  nrtn,  eetubliahed  under  tlie 
provision  of  an  hc(  of  Cuitgnw  agiproved  July  i.  186S."  Ky  thb  art 
there  wa»  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaaurjr 
not  othcTwiie  a[»pm]iriatfd.  the  i>uni  of  $lb,tKn}  for  ihw  year  endini; 
June  30,  IMMl,  and  an  annual  inrn>aMe  »t  f  1,0<K»  over  this  lum  for  eat-h 
of  the  tit'xt  ten  year*;  tlie  annual  amount  U>  )>e  (wid  thr^rmfter  to 
each  Stme  and  Territory  it  to  Iw  las.HOU,  and  i»  to  t«e  appliM  only  to 
intitruction  In  ap-ieullure.  the  nie<'hani<'  art*,  tlw  Kns^tnh  lanifuafii*, 
and  the  various  liimnt-hm  of  nulbi?niati<ml,  phycicnl,  natural,  and 
economK'  .-Hiiem-cn,  with  npociat  re(eren<-e  to  their  appUimtton  in  tbe 
induHtrii-ii  of  life  and  to  the  faoilitira  for  eiu-h  in«truction;  provided, 
that  no  inoHpy  niay  be  paid  out  under  this  tut  In  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  the  didtinetion  of  race  or  color  is  nude  in  the  atadmita. 
hut  tht'  orttMlilishment  and  maintenance  of  such  rollege  separately  for 
wliiti'  iind  ('iili)r(Hl  Ktudi-ril/<  lit  to  be  held  to  l>o  a  compliance  with  the 
priivi.''i()ii!<  of  thbi  act  if  (be  fundx  rM-civinl  in  such  Stale  or  Territory 
In-  <-<(nitjil>ly  divided  into  two  parlK—tbe  one  for  the  colle^  for  white 
.-tucli'iit>.  (Ill-  other  for  the  institution  for  colored  students.  It  will 
tliii>  U'  >ffn  that  the  pref>ent  annual  income  from  tbia  sourre  is 
^:>ii.iNN»,  itnd  will  reat-h  it>t  maximum  of  $:i.'i.iKN>  per  annum  in  IMWi 

Tlif  I'mirie  View  School  at  Atta  Vista,  near  Hempstead,  is  the  beoe- 
ticiiiry  of  (hi-  act  on  the  part  of  colored  Mtudontf*. 

Kroiti  ihi'  Mtnall  Itcginninj;  of  one  president,  live  professor*,  and  a 
nti'wiinl.  wlm  wan  alw  fanii  supt-rintcndent.  the  college  has  grown  to 
un  iii-titiitioii  ntitiirint;  the  fullowin);  faculty  and  officers:  A  prwi- 
dciil.  L.  S.  Kov:  K.  II.  Whitlock,  M.  M,  professor  of  mechanical 
en^fiTioTMi;.':  11.  II.  lIarrin)rton.  M.  S.,  professor  of  cbemistrj'  and 
miiiiTulii^y  (I'licuiint  to  cxperiuirnt  ntation);  Charles  I'uryear,  M.  A.. 
C  K.,  pr<'f<--rf'rnf  uiatbcmatit-H:  Mark  Francis.  D.  V.  M.,prDfeMorof 
vfti'iinury  ■xit'mvfvctt'rinarian  to  experiment  station):  F.  t^  Uieaecke, 
M  K  ,  pr..f..v-.r  of  drawinR:  J.  C.  Nagle,  M.  A.,  U  F^.  M.  C.  E., 
pn>f>">--<ir  iif  t-ivil  eii^'inperiu);  and  physics;  K.  H.  Price,  B.  S.,  pro- 
ft — III'   of    horticulture',    Itotany.   and   cntouiology   (horticultuTMt  to 
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experiment  station);  T.  C.  Bittle,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  profoasor  of  lan- 
guages and  chaplain;  J.  H.  Conni^ll,  M.  Sc.,  professor  of  agriculture 
(director  of  experiment  station);  C.  W.  Hutson,  professor  of  English 
and  history;  First  Lieut.  George  T.  Bartlott,  Third  Regiment,  IT.  S. 
Artillery,  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets; 
Robert  F.  Smith,  associate  professor  of  mathematics;  Duncjin  Adriance, 
M.  S.,  associate  professor  of  chemistry;  W.  B.  Phillpott,  M.  S. ,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  and  history;  James  Clayton,  jissociate  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  (agriculturist  to  experiment  station);  A.  L. 
Banks,  B.  S.,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics;  P.  S.  Tilson,  M.  S., 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  (assistant  to  st^ition  chemist);  11. 
Ness,  B.  S.,  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  and  botany;  D.  W. 
Spence,  B.  Sc.,  C  E.,  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  and 
physics  and  drawing;  R.  T.  Bray,  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  assist4uit  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  W.  A.  I^nks,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of 
languages  and  English;- A.  M.  Soule,  B.  S.  A.,  lissistant  professor  of 
agriculture  (assistant  to  cxjMM-iment  station  agriculturist);  Professor 
Puryear,8e<Tetaryof  the  faculty;  A.  C.  (fillespie,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  John 
H.  Carter,  secretary;  E.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.  C.  E.,  lK>okkeej)er  a>id 
cashier;  B.  Sbisa,  steward;  C.  A.  I^ewis,  foreman  of  carpent«>r  shop; 
J.  W.  Carson,  B.  S.,  foreman  of  farm  (assistant  to  director  of  experi- 
ment station);  J.  A.  Ifeker,  stenognipher  and  clerk  of  experiment  sta- 
tion; G.  Eberspacher,  florist  and  landscape  gardener. 

THE   COLLECJK    EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

The  officers  and  staff  of  the  experiment  station  originally  embraced 
the  following:  Governing  l)oard  of  the  station — l)eing  the  lK)ard  of 
directorH  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College — Maj.  A.  J. 
Rose,  president,  Salado;  Hon.  John  E.  HoUingsworth,  State  conmiis- 
sionerof  agriculture,  Austin;  Hon.  W.  R.  Cavitt,  Bryan;  Dr.  J.  I). 
Fields,  i^Ianor;  Hon.  John  Adriance,  Columbia;  treasurer.  President 
L.  S.  Ross,  College  St4it ion.  Station  staff:  J.  II.  ConnelL  M.  S<'.,  direc- 
tor; H.  H.  Harrington,  M.  S<*.,  chemist;  M.  Francis,  1).  V.  M.,  veteri- 
narian; R.  H.  Price,  B.  S.,  horticulturist;  D.  Adriance,  M.  S., 
meteorologist,  assoi^iatt*  chemist;  James  Clayton,  agriculturist;  J.  W. 
Carson,  B.  S.,  assistant  to  director;  A.  M.  Soule,  B.  S.  A.,  assistant 
in  agriculture;  P.  S.  Tilson,  M.  S.,  assist^mt  in  chemistry;  J.  A. 
Baker,  stenographer  and  clerk;  J.  H.  Ferguson,  McKinney,  and  J. 
W.  Phillips,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  su|K»rintendents  of  substations. 

In  a<'cordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  iMtard  of  din»ctors  of  the 
Agricnltural  and  ^lechanic^al  College  of  Texas,  at  a  nuH'ting  hold  Janu- 
ary 25,  1888,  established  the  experiment  station  as  a  dc]>artmcnt  of 
the  college.  This  was  the  first  station  establishinl  in  the  Cnittnl  States 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 


sun  [STOBY   OF  KDOOATIOH   IM  -nUUB. 

froTipioti  WHA  mniii'  for  iiMniifninK  bi  tlw  KtatJon  dopartmont  t 
pftrt  uf  the<'ol|p^u  fanii,  ImildingH,  rdcI  other  part  of  Ibr  tiquipmaiifel 
of  ihf  tttllc^e  aj«  would  lie  found  iM-ce^arif  In  pnw«<-ut«  ih*  work,  la  t 
addition  to  tbe  outfit  oupplioM  front  the  funds  of  tJw  station.    Tbo  pn>^  ■ 
fe»«or>t  i»f  a^mlture,  cbemiittry,  horticulture,  and  Trterinary  m-ioik* 
in  ihccollcf^^havuchar^of  ittation  workin  Lboir Mvcial  departinrDU. 

The  main  ntutJon  locate  on  liu'  mllege  ^froundM  't»  HupportttI  i-nttr^ly 
by  iippropriatiunH  frvni  the  Fodural  Govvmniont.  ThrM!  aulwi 
have  bc>en  pirtabliiihed  for  th«  l>en«tit  of  entirely  different  aoil  ■ 
of  the  SbiU>.  found  In  tlir  '*  Itbu^k  Waxy,*'  "  I'an handle,*^  and  in  eoatli 
TeisM.  ThU  lant  named  U  i-^ilalilifihed  at  Bceville  and  U  awru  partioD- 
larly  n  liurtioultural  station.  ThcM'  salwitalioiM  arv  HUpfxirlrd  bj 
St«te  appropriationH.  llie  objceln  of  the  experiment  xtatiou  ami  the 
8ulMiiiti<i(iM  aro  t-ltMrly  wet  forth  in  M^-tion  3  of  th«  at-t  of  Coiiktom  to 
whteb  they  owe  their  pfUablinhment.  FinaiHiially  the  titation  will  not 
ba  of  dir»-t  t>eui*lit  |o  the  collejje.  To  oonipeiumtf*  the  txdkife,  how- 
ever, for  tlH'  iiHc  of  property  aM.if;ned  to  the  work  of  the  station,  4ucb 
work  will  add  lari^ly  to  the  atiility  of  the  i-olletco  to  import  mora 
thorou)ih  inNtniciion  in  M:ientilit:  B|;riCDltun>,  horticulture,  el<% 

Th)'  Mtaliim  will  nut  add  to  the  exp<Mi.-i4t  of  the  i-ollefi^o  in  any  way, 
as  Micb  time  as  luay  Iw  jfivvn  by  the  profvMortf  and  other  etnployiwa 
in  experimental  work  will  lie  paid  for  from  the  Htation  fund,  and  tbe 
valu«<of  the  time  loatlotJwrolleKe  will  1m  deducted  from  tho  Alary  tfant 
would  tie  paid  by  tbe  rotle^  if  the  entire  time  wen*  given  to«4le||<B 
wurk;  and  in  order  not  loiiii^wir  thv  etfiiieiwy  of  inmrwlion  tlM>b(Mrd 
ha- j.mvi.liMl  for  a^ldilional  inrtnictors  to  ri'lieve  tho  jinf,  ^nr.r- iT  a 
{Kirtioii  of  their  i'lai4.-i  work.  Numerous  Mcienlifie  invcsti^tiooa  have 
iNt-n  i-ondurtt'd  and  Home  arc  now  under  way,  includinfr  t 
uimlyM'.t  of  Mjils,  Hto«'k  foodi).  ootton-Hec<l  produetf.  animal  diaei 
|Kint.'<it<-.s.  injuriout)  inHCctn,  and  funf^. 

TIk-  hiirticultnrat  department  ban  under  trial  on  the  station  g 
more  than  :tiNi  varieties  of  vefretableti  and  more  than  7(tU  varietiM  o( 
nmall  fniit^. 

i^oixniR  KgnPMKNT. 

A  (finenil  inventory  of  colle^  and  Htation  property  an  shown  by 
tin-  ii'|B)rt  of  th"'  iKKird  of  dirertors,  Deccnilier,  IHW.  giv&t  the  raloe 
uf  iiniirKveinent"  as  follow^:  Vahion  for  land,  main  college  building, 
llifi'i'  hin;e  lirii-k  doniiitorie",  larjro  brick  mciw  hall  and  aooompnajrinc 
liulMiii),'.  profi->Mjr«'  reMidcnceM,  farmhoUM^t,  imrnri.  electric  light,  to* 
pliuit.  wiit<-rw<irkM,  etc..  $:t:i:i.36ti.tfl.  Equipment  by  departmenb: 
A;:rii  iiltiinil  de|«rtoient,  $37,l<io.3a;  college  property,  $l]l,»71.1N>t 
Ti-vii."  Kx|ierinu>nt  Station,  {lemianent  improvementa.  $4,170;  i 
e)|ui|>inent.  $i.M«.  A  grand  total  valuation  of  all  property  I 
intf  to  the  Agricultund  and  Mechanical  College  of  Tezaaand  tt 
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Expenment  Station  is  $401,505.(>9.  l^pon  almost  a  barren  waste,  on 
which  it  wa8  for  years  8upiK)8ed  that  trees  could  not  \ye  grown,  the 
grounds  have  been  artistically  laid  out  with  several  miles  of  drives  and 
beautiful  avenues  hemmed  in  by  stately  shade  and  ornamental  ti*ees, 
among  which  the  umbrella  china  and  poplar  predominate;  hedges  of 
privet,  flowering  shrubs,  etc\ ,  have  been  cultivated  with  marked  suci^ess. 
An  abundance  of  flowers  is  found  on  the  campus  for  nine  months  in 
the  year.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  George  Ebei"spacher,  the  florist  and 
landscape  gardener,  for  this  transformation.  Under  his  magic  touch 
choice  roses  spring  forth  in  profusion;  side  by  side  in  the  same  plat 
are  seen  flowers  from  the  far  North  cultivating  the  accjiuiintance  of 
others  from  the  Tropics.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  hoard  of 
directors  has  not  placed  more  money  at  the  dis)X)sal  of  this  imix>rtant 
department. 

PROSPERITY   OF  THE   COLLE(JE. 

I  can  not  better  describe  the  present  prosi>erity  of  the  college  than 
by  a  few  quotations  clipped  from  the  last  rejwrt  of  the  l)oard  of  direct- 
ors to  (Jovemor  tJames  S.  Hogg: 

We  congratulate  the  State  upon  the  fact  that  under  the  ju<iiciou8  control  of  the 
president  (General  Rons),  with  hin  ^reat  adminiHtrutive  alulity  and  his  wonderful 
tact  in  the  mana|(einent  of  Texas  hoyn,  aidtnl  as  he  has  l^een  by  a  stronf?  fatmlty, 
fully  devoted  to  its  interet4t^,  the  suii^esH  of  the  coIle>^)  has  l)een  in<»re  complete  tlian 
the  most  aanguine  of  its  friends  <ianMl  to  hoi)e  for  it,  and  it  may  \h*  truthfully  said 
that  in  no  two  years  of  its  history  has  the  measure  of  its  usefulness  Ikh'u  ho  lann^  as 
In  the  two  years  covered  by  this  rei>ort. 

The  complete  hannony  ami  faithfulness  of  the  faculty  in  carrying  forward  the^n^^at 
work  committed  to  their  care  is  highly  comnienda]>le.  The  health  and  <H)mfort  of  the 
■ludeiits  have  been  especially  care<l  for,  and  their  moral  an<i  iutclle<>tual  ailvant^'uient 
Is  onquestioDably  more  apitarent  ami  satisfactory  than  at  any  other  ^ven  time. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  report  of  President  Ross: 

The  management  of  the  colhyt*  is  exiKHHinl  not  only  by  tlie  trustees  hut  by  the 
8tate  at  large  to  ket*p  all  that  pertains  to  the  institution  in  ^mnI  condition,  and  to  note 
the  successive  Htaf^*s  of  )^n>wth  through  which  it  imsscs.  Justice  demands  that  the 
people  should  have  cn*dit  for  their  enter]>ris«»  and  lil»erality  in  the  sup|N>rt  of  public 
education,  and  that  the  Static  should  not  suffer  from  unjust  criticisms  jtassiHi  u;M)n  it 
from  abroad  because  of  meagre  statistics.  The  clemands  for  admift<ion  wen*  so  fre- 
quent and  pressing  that  I  wascom{H>lliM]  togivenoti<v  through  the  prciv  that  no  more 
applicants  could  lie  accomnuMiate<l.  We  have  but  10()  ro<»ms  in  the  liarracks  which 
can  properly  and  comfortably  provide  for  2''>0  students.  Hut  U*fon>  I  could  check 
the  arrivals  I  hail  registere*!  343,  leaving  many  to  go  elsi>when>  on  account  of  lack  of 
room.  While  1  do  not  lielieve  that  the  success  (»f  this  f>r  anv  other  institution  of 
learning  should  he  <letennined  by  the  nnml>i*r  of  stU4lents  it  matriculat4>s,  for  this  in 
itself  Is  a  false  measure  of  hu4*(?i'm«,  it  <l<»es  indicate  most  cl««rly  and  unmistakably 
thai  more  ample  acconmiodations  must  lie  provided  here  or  elsi*whens  or  the  sons 
of  Texas  endowe<l  with  gi»nius  and  se«*king  a  prartit^l  e<Iu<<ation  such  as  can  lie 
obtained  nowhere  else  in  the  State  must  Ik*  tunieii  away  to  go  lM*yond  our  iHinlem. 
It  ako  iodkatfls  that  there  is  in  thepuhU<*  mind  an  im*n*ase«l  and  growing  ix>nfidence 
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la  Un  wurt  Mbv  duov  tien  lo  III  their  •mw  fur  tli^  pncltr«l  rslliapol  •i«r««la* 
KIk  Aa  tabtiirBUr  apiril  ha«  [icmxUii  Ute  tntiiv  iladcBil  Ipnlf.  iii«nUnMui(  ilarJf  ta 
aclMwriul«r<)iil«BMT  IuUm  ngaUtlaiiii  anil  BRtlMirity  nftJiu  oullvfp'  anil  inaa  •*»- 
M  Bpfiliratioa  In  rtdrljr  aitd  Kuck-  I  can  renew  Ibn  e«[in'«d  Mi  at  air  lart  rafnrt 
Whlrh  oantaiaotl  fnh  lul  MnoipiiUon  of  tti«  ta*  IbU  1>»  ilbmrl  has  ifbtorbajd  Ihv 
«ollix<-  •lunng  mf  tnnnteHan  wKb  it,  mhI  that  lh»  atadMila  )>ar«  bran  utiiml  ami 
haminnkKw,  iriUi  a  HfWWMIg  iBdotrial  qiiril  «>  —inttal  lo  tnccom.  It  vill  b* 
rHiH-nilnrwl  tbal  ihaaUcMioDol  tlwlMt  kcMatWB  ww  nllnl  !•■  Ui«  fXMiiiiit  tU»- 
niiiiiiiiii  II  ■MJim  ■  iliiiiliig  iiliw  iiil|iiiiii  Nil  ■mllij  jiiiiiiiil  whllo  Imy*  In  bmr 
ol  ahuc  M  i-ultirad  (Wdanb^  whowRvKndriiic  fma  vdncalimi  at  I'nuriH  VWr;  «a4 
pmbablj  with  a  tIvw  oI  «qiiaU(la(  tbv  boiuil)^  u(  the  KUli^  tir  intix-  <-xtt>nl,  lli«  t>vfa- 
l>turwa]>fimfirial«d|ft,aOaM«b  yvar  >■  a  MtiwUtat  labor  fond,  draitfnnltiiaid  all  thiw 
vhit  won  «UUiig  to  wvk  id  obtain  mnani  tu  tkrfn;  vspMUM.  ( Fur  thv  npit  twa 
jmn  tu*  vlU  ba  H^OOO  per  rMr-  >  !■  >!>•  twMi  njMirt  ul  tba  Vammil  (MtecK  tb 
Utmtam  mj,  aflsr  «KpaiiUn(  an  aniuial  ap|ini|iriMioa  of  93,(0),  that  fttNlent  Ubnr 
li«spenilra,  and  bun  the  ■tani]|nbit  n(  ccooonjr  nmlaamhlv.  dbuWta  tark  lb* 
fUvnrUi  ai»l  i-ipi^riKN- u( 'iliW  RiL«,  and  bannaeirf  llwlr  laexporicnce  tiw)' ifMUoy 
aiiil  lUiiLMUf  [ira[M>r1y  t^i  a  mniiihmbic  otonL  It  la  prataaMj  ah  tu  ^f  tiMt  tb« 
HiiH'wurk  mixbt  be  ilone  by  rqtular  lalmrMaala  aavltig  ntMrariwM.  Yt^tmlh* 
otlMif  Kami,  (br  rla*  itf  RlwlBnla  wbu  dnira  tu  Iw  thiu  aliltd  la  o(  itie  nrr  boiL 
Tba  BUllly  (orMU'bolprDltiir*lr(«>tI-rTltatuT.  anittlH<i>i{v«idilnn>  iMfbtohitUd 
■p  pMd  dtisen)  anil  ahb  In  tbr  ilLIhuliiB  o[  Intrltlgoni-v  ihnMnriMat  th»  MaUk 
Ihrh  ftmlmla  havr,  uwinowr,  a  ktMxtr  a]>p«vciatiun  iJ  tlw-  Mlranta|u>  tlim  iiAffMl. 
rnnn  Uib  Maivliaiiat  iho  i!a]MKli(af«  im  tbU  kiial  id  iabor  it  rnllivly  }uM)flatih'. 
SvtMal  other  Slatn  have  ariahUahed  a  hl-tr  hind. 

In  regard  to  Uw  opentioa  of  tbe  Hbuknt  Ubor  fund  ia  thin  collt^i^, 
Ifthv  ibn  f<dk»witif  fnND  ProfMMirComwl'a  report: 

Tl»  ttMieai  lab«  f^taa,  luuKaralvl  at  tha  btKlaalnitnt  Ian  rtmr,  <ieii<be*,  IMS, 
Imi  )b«si  |iT»Jiiriira  of  amnj  (and  nsaoltii,  aiwt  I  hr|c  b«ivi>  lo  moili'ia  Ktme  ol  thoK  in 
llir  iinliT  I'l  tlieir  iuiportanee. 

Kirvt.  A  law  ntiuiUT  uf  bovH  CMnioK  under  the  iiutruction  of  the  depaitmait  ol 
Bt-rii'iiltiiri'  liHvc  Ijtvn  kt^|>l  in  i-yaijialhy  with  tlieir  Htu>lie«  and  with  latur  genandlj 
!•}  tlje  iililitratury  [i«i<l  i>yiitviii  nf  MuiltrDl  lalwr  ihal  ttai  tw«D  iiuitilut«l. 

S-Miid  Till-  (iiii-t  •>(  tn-hnical  ■irrirultural  knowleilKt.-  ha«  bex-n  largely  incrvaHil  by 
till'  )->\i>'  ii>nt>i-1  with  Bi-tual  tann  work. 

Tliinl.  Many  »f  ■>ur  Uvt  rtmlvnl*  whiiare  poorly  mpplied  «ilh  roon«y  bare  baco 
alili'.  lurvi'ly  itinHixb  tlieiruwn  I'SurU,  (o  Kupport  themaelveiat  txillegewbileobtain- 
itik;  a  pmlir-al  t-liit'atiun. 

h'liMli.  Till'  RvatMii  ol  HUilent  labor  aa  applied  hriv  (on  the  lasi  ol  tall  pajmenl 
iifily  f'<r  till'  IhtI  work  aixl  KTeateat  inlemil  nhnwn  in  the  work)  iii  talnilated  to  gin 
fCTvui  viiniiinvi-iiM-nl  and  •Fr\'t«a«  a  rrwanlol  iiuTii  t»  the dcH-riing. 

Kiftli  Thf  n«i»iuii)>iUly  alla<-hed  to  the  work  and  Ihc  HyrtMii  of  iti«dili(  ott  tot 
a<itk  itiipr<i|ii-rty  done  in  highly  inrtructive  to  the  average  (vmii hem  luy  who  knows 
littli- -ir  ii-illiiiiit »(  Ixinneni  rv)t|iiiniii)iiliti)».  Although  (he  work  perfomied  in  the 
Held-,  <Uir} ,  and  l«uti«,  (ur  which  a  {i*rt  of  tlte  approprialiun  o(  the  last  lagiilatnM 
wa/-  iw-l.  i-  n'-l  iiimoinicaJly  apent  if  juilgnl  only  by  the  work  rvtumed,  yet  there  ia 
r>><  •|iii->)i>>ii  <'(  the  wiadom  of  the  expenditure  when  viewed  Iniai  the  higher  atand- 
l>,iiit  '.I'lliuBlii'ri. 

1  alwj  •|iiot*>  from  the  report  of  Professor  WhJUock,  profeaaor  of 
iiii-('luiniivl  i-nffineering: 

Thr  .pH*ti.>»  <.(  rtulent  labut  hm  had  bat  Utile  eOeet  no  the  artnal  work  of  tlw 
.Irjartnient,  an  1>ot  UlUa  u(  It  mold  he  uliliaivl;  tut  ita  ellecla  are  n 
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the  different  plants  which  are  run  in  connection  with  this  department,  and  as  here 
osed  it  has  benefited  the  students  even  more  than  it  has  the  college,  as  a  numl)er  of 
young  men  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  are  earning  almost  if 
not  quite  enough  to  pay  their  way  through  the  year. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  growth  and  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  students  and  professors  of  the  college  from  its  beginning  up 
to  the  present  tune. 

The  number  of  students  noted  as  matriculates  for  the  year  1892-93 
only  shows  those  admitted,  the  policy  being  to  deny  admission  beyond 
what  the  college  can  provide  for  comfortably.  Large  numbers  were 
turned  away  each  of  these  years.  For  the  year  1894  the  number  of 
admissions  is  only  up  to  December  1  of  that  year. 

Annual  record  of  indents  and  instructors. 


Year. 

Matricu- 
latet. 

106 
261 
246 
144 
127 
268 
223 
108 
142 
170 
174 
211 
206 
272 
816 
881 
293 
813 
872 
854 
311 
387 

Qradu- 
atefl. 

HMdsof 

depart- 

menta. 

AwUtant, 

adjunct. 

and  a»- 

i«ociat« 

pro- 

1876-77 

8                   2 

1877-78 

8  .                 2 

1878-79 

9                   1 

187»-80 

2 

1 
12 

8 
14 
11 
11 

9 

17 
19 
14 
16 
26 
16 
81 

9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 

2 

1880-81 

2 

1881-83 

2 

1882-88 

2 

1983-84 

1 

1884-85 

1 

1886-86 

1 

1M86-87 

6 

1887-88 

6 

1888-89 

11                   9 

188»-90 

11                  9 

1880-91  

11                  7 

1881-02 

11                  7 

1W2-98 

11                  8 

1818-M 

11                  9 

1884-46 

11                  9 

18l6-9t 

1886-V7 

1 

ltm-4B 

1 

REGULAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  study  as  shown  by  the  catalogue  of 
1894-5: 

There  are  two  regular  courses  of  study  and  practice  leading  to 
degrees  and  extending  through  four  years  each.  Thoy  are  identical 
for  the  first  year,  thus  giving  the  students  the  advantage  of  an  elemen- 
tary training  in  subjects  that  are  of  equal  importance  to  everyone, 
and  affording  opportunity  for  intelligent  choice  between  the  courses  as 
continued  separately  through  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  the  third 
year  or  second  dass,  there  is  a  still  further  specialization  by  which  the 
student  ma}',  in  the  agricultural  c*ourse,  vary  his  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  obtaining  either  of  two  degrees — that  is,  Ikiohelor  of  Scientific 
Horticulture  (B.  S.  H.)or  IWhelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture (B.  S.  A«). 


SOO  UTDBY  OP  RDDCATIOR  tST  TR±JB|. 

In  ihi'  inetriutnii-al  count**  a  HimiUr  «pM' is  ligation  lo  proridnl  for  by 
which  liin  >^4i()piit  is  given  the  chohv  Iwlwi-on  tin*  fifjirw^  of  Bnclirlor 
of  Civil  )-^iginc>erinjLf(lt.  C  E.)and  IWhoIor  of  Moebaniral  RnjfiiHwr- 
ing  (R.  M.  E.)  By  fncaky  nirul>>tion  thrw  wvoml  ili-gn-^'*  mvrv 
npUoed  after  Judr  1,  I81>5,  by  the  tli^en  uf  Bochvlor  iif  Sc-ii!D€<' 
(B.  S.).  tiw  ooumi'  in  which  thr  dc^frM  i*  takea  hving  Hp«eifit)d  in  Um* 
diplottia;  AH.  for  instantv.  lWh«lor  of  Science  (in  Aj^rioultun!). 

All  n>jnil*i'  "rtiMl^BU  murf  purMto  either  the  agtimUuml  or  tho  nw- 
cbanical  i-imrMr.  urid  thrre  i»  no  txiunp  of  tRMniclion  which  Ih  not 
induxtrial.  The  lnn|;iuig<^x  am  o{iUonal,  «'x<-r-|il  uh  hIhiwr  in  thn  rur- 
ricula,  and  nnty  Iw  ntadivd  an  couhmm  ouUldo  of  thr  rppilmr  i*ounMm. 
Thcro  ill  no  dtarn^  for  ftny  optional  jitudy. 

Inricw  «f  lt»c|fT\>uliinu;tinilimportanrf>(if  tho  (icmmn  and  S|wnif>b 
hiDgnag*'--  for  ItunincHtt  purfnoufl  in  our  tf>.  Npecuil  atli-olion  ia  f[ivi*a 
tbetn.  In  Ihr  curriruEa  of  ftiidic*,  the  nuiuonU  tDdioatCK  Uw  naiuber 
of  bourn  per  wcok  davotcd  to  nwh  slady. 


F^rKt!ff^r{fimrtArian).—Vm\\  Irrm:  ArilhinMic  (5);  j^tminnmr, eoin- 
poHition,  declamation,  history  of  Toxati  1 10);  plpmcnlary  a^jTricullura 
(3).  I'rai-ltci*:  CnriHWlrii'  work  (4):  >  icultural  and  bortirultuml 
work  (4);  free-band  dnwinff  and  pmuia^  bip  <3);  infantry  drill  (It). 

Winter  term:  Arithmetic  and  algebra  (S):  grmmmur,  mNnprnitioo. 
dci-Iaatalioo,  hwbirr  of  LTntlcd  Suiiw  (ID);  dommtic  animaln  (4). 
I*ra<'tioi:  SntiK>  a-  fall  trrin. 

Spriii);  ti-mi:  Algebra  (5);  grammar,  composition,  declamatkm, 
hi«t«.ry  of  rnited  SUte^  (1*));  iKtokkccping  (i).  Pr»ctice:  Ckrpen- 
trv  work  (4|:  fri>«-hani]  drawing  (1():  agricultural  and  horticaltuml 
W(irk  H):  infantry  drill  (3). 

,v.o.ji,/ (/..(r  (//<ir>/ r/'f**).— Fall  term:  Algebra  (5);  advanced  gfram- 
niiir.  t-(irri|N>->iiiun,  dcclaniation.  general  hintory  (S);  elementary  botany 
an<l  fruit  lulture  (4):  elementary  phyMi-x  (4).  Practice:  AgricultiUBl 
and  liortii-ultural  work  i&):  free-band  drawing  (It);  Infantry  drill  (8). 

WinttT  lenn:  Algebra  and  geometry  (.'>):  advanced  grammar,  oom- 
|>u!<ition,  diH-lamalion,  bittory  (5);  dairying  (4);  elementary  pbyaioa 
(3):  pbynitil'tgy  (:{).  Frai-ticc:  Af^ricultural  and  borticuttunl  work 
(6);  fn^-luuiil  drawing  (It). 

Spring  term:  <M>omc(r>-  (5);  rhetoric,  composition,  decbunatioaf 
gpnt'nil  hi>lnry  (5);  graMMCK  (3);  %-eget«ble  culture  {i);  ayaUamtic 
Ixttiiny  14).  I'ractii-e:  Agricultural  and  horticultural  work  (ft);  dtaw- 
ingi:!);  drill  (;t|. 

77.,'rri  tf..ir  {.-frtmil  rVoM).— Fall  term:  (ieometry  and  alfebn 
morganii-  chcmiittry  (4):  breeding  of  live  mock  (5);  eotomology 
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veterinary  medicine  (2).  Practice:  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
work  (5);  analytical  chemistry  (2);  infantry  drill  (3). 

Winter  term:  Algebra  (3);  English,  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
essays  (4);  inorganic  chemistry  (4);  veterinary  medicine  (2);  drill 
regulations  (2).     Practice:  Same  as  fall  term  except  no  drill. 

Spring  term:  Trigonometry  (8);  English,  civil  government,  essays 
(2);  drainage  (4);  inorganic  chemistry  (4);  surveying  (8).  Pnicticc: 
Agricultural  work  (2i);  analytical  chemist r}-  (5);  field  work  and 
surveying  ( — );  zoology  (2);  infantry  and  artillery  drill  (8). 

Fourth  year  (jir»t  class). — Fall  term:  Lectures  on  English  litcniturc, 
English  history  (4);  feeds  (5);  advanced  chemistry  (4);  veterinary 
surgery,  anatomy,  materia  medica  (3).  Practice:  Agricultural  ex|)ori- 
ments  (2i);  analytical  chemistry  (4);  veterinary  practice,  infantry 
drill  (3). 

Winter  term:  Farm  machinery  (5);  landscape  gardening  (1);  veteri- 
nary surgery,  anatomy,  materia  medica  (3);  agricultural  chemistry 
(6);  lectures  on  militar}^  science  (1).  Pmctico:  Agricultuml  work 
(4);  analytical  chemistry  (2i);  dissecting,  (4). 

Spring  term:  Lectures  on  English  literature,  English  history  (2); 
farm  management  (5);  veterinary  surgery,  anatomy,  obstetrics  (3); 
forage  plants  (2);  injurious  insect^i  (2).  Practice:  Agricultural  work 
(5);  veterinary  practice,  (2i);  infantry  drill,  (3);  graduating  thesis. 

nOBTICULTlTRAL  COUB8B. 

Third  year  (second  class). — Fall  term:  Geometry  and  algebra  (3); 
analytical  chemistry  (4);  entomology  (2);  structural  l)otany  (4); 
German  or  Latin  (3);  veterinary  medicine  (2).  Practice:  Agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  work  (5);  analytical  chemistry  (2);  entomol- 
ogy (2);  infantry  drill  (3). 

Winter  term:  Algebra  (8);  English,  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
essays  (4);  inorganic  chemistry  (4);  German  or  I^tiii  (8);  drill  regu- 
lations (2);  veterinary  medicine  (2).  Practice:  Botany  (2i);  analyt- 
ical chemistry  (5). 

Spring  term:  Trigonometry  (8);  English,  civil  government,  essays 
(2);  organic  chemistry  (4);  small  fruit  culture  (8);  surveying  (8); 
German  or  I^atin  (3).  Pnwti<*e:  Horticulture  (2i);  analytical  chem- 
istry (5);  zoology  (2);  tiehlwork  and  surveying  (— ):  Infantry  and 
artillery  drill  (2). 

Fourth  year  ijlrut  claim).  Fall  ti^rm :  I/cctures  on  English  literature, 
Englbh  bmtory  (4);  a^i vanned  chftnlntry  (4);  fungi  and  plant  dis- 
eaHeM(a);  horticultuie  (2);  iUmimu  or  I^tin  (8);  veterinary  surgery 
(8).  Prmetice:  RoUiiy  (A);  aiiNlyliml  chumlpifry  (4);  veterinarv  prac- 
tice (2);  infantry  drill  (8). 

Winter  term:  Landnoipe  gard<iniii|f  (I);  furllliwTi  (8);  agricultural 
chemistry  (5);   Uerman  or  l^itm  (8),   lm*luft*H  on  military   science 
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(1);   vvterimrv   Hurfj^ry   (A).      Practice:    Aualj^ta)   cfaRtutxtry   (3t|); 
hortipulturv  (5);  vck''rituir}'  practice  (4). 

S]>riii>r  txnn:  Lecturntt  on  English  literature,  history  (S);  pUot 
v»ri»liun  and  brcMing  (:j);  injurious  inaoctm  (:j);  fontj^r  planlx  (it); 
GermsD  or  Latin  (3);  funin  and  plant  diiieaMH  (2);  veterinary-  Mur- 
g«ry(S).    Pntotwe:  Sum  m  winter  term;  infantry  and  arUllorjr drill. 


Fini  yi«i/-  (/onrtk  iVaa). — Same  an  agricultural  ixiuno. 

Setvnd  j/tttr  {third  fl/owy.— Fall  torni:  Algi>bra  (A);  M.  K.  Ittcturm 
(8):  advnni-Ml  frnmiuur,  contpumitiuii,  dl^clanlattou .  gunoral  hi&tor,T 
{S);  filemcntary  ph)'si<.-4  (j).  Practice:  Shopwork  (5);  meehankal 
druMinK(3):  drill  (»). 

WintiT  term:  Algutira  and  ^eumutr;  (A);  M.  K.  levturw  (S); 
adviintx'Kl  trrunmar,  vonipoMittuii,  di-clantatidn,  frrnvnl  blrtory  (S); 
el^'iiK'ntar.v  pby«im  (2).     Pra<'ticp:  Saniu  at  atwvc,  cxwjH  no  drill. 

Spring  u-n\\:  (t<^>iu(^try  (fi)  M.  K.  iMrtumt  {iy,  rh«t»rio,  niaipo- 
«iti<iii,  df-clamatiun,  t;cn4>ral  htalor7(5):  rlwtricit}'  and  mngnctioii  (3). 
P»i»ctii->>:  Samn  a«  fall  tenn. 

Thini  tftvr  (ttxmd  dam), — (For  II.  S.  dt^gnM!  in  tnucbantcsl  enffi- 
nofrin];}.  Fall  t«nD:  Geometry  aitd  algebra  <.'>):  dcitcri|itiTe  pwcn- 
etry  (&):  inoryanio  obemiiitry  (4);  tivKm  vniiino  (4).  Pnetuw:  Sbop- 
witrk  (:>):  Diorbiuiiiml  drawit^  (4):  indiutry  drill  (8). 

Winter  trmi:  Aljivbru  (4);  inorgnnir  olii'inintry  (4);  Aaaa  enginct 
(4);  drill  regulations  (ii).     Practice:  As  above,  except  drilL 

Sjiririg  ti-nii:  Trigonometry  (4);  slide  valve  (4);  metatlurgy  (4);  Eng- 
lisli.  civil  government,  essays  {"i);  sur^-eying  (3);  kinematic  drawing 
(1).  Prnctit-c:  Same  an  fall  term,  except  field  prai,-tice  and  surveying 
Bd.le<l. 

f.mrth  ifitr  {jirHt  <-iuM).—Yt.\\  term:  Analytical  geometry,  meehaii- 
ic.H  {:>);  gntphics  (5):  metallurgy  (4);  letters  on  English  history  (4). 
Pnit-ticc:  Exjterimental  work  in  engineering  (5);  metallurgy  (S); 
m<-<-hHMi.-ul  drawing  (4);  drill  (3). 

Winter   Ifnii:    Analytical  geometry  and   i-alculuti   (5); 
(.'•):  nirtallurgy  (3);  machine  design  (4);  lectured  on  mililaiy  i 
(Ij.     Pnntii-e:  As  almve,  except  drill. 

Spring  tcnii:  Calculus  (5):  lectures  un  English  literature  Mid  his- 
tiiry  (:;):  mechanical  engineering  (5):  machine  design  (3).  Practice: 
Kx|HTimctital  work  in  engineenng  (6);  metallurgy  (8);  madiiBe 
ilc-i^n  iuhI  drawing  (lit);  infantry  drill  (3):  graduation  thesis. 

Thiril  yir  (»ri'/i</  c/.uw).— (B.  S.  in  cfvil  engineering.)  Fall  term: 
(ill •met ry  and  algebra  (.''■):  descriptive  geometry  (5);  inorganic 
i-lii'iiiiT<try  14):  road  making  and  maintenance  (2);  Uermanorb' 
(3).     Praitice:  Shopwork  (5);  drawing  (4);  infantry  driU  (8>. 
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Winter  term:  Algebra  (4);  inorganic  chemistry  (4);  graphic  statics 
(2);  English,  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  essays  (4);  German  or 
Spanish  (3);  drill  regulations  (2).     Practice:  As  above,  except  drill. 

Spring  term:  Trigonometry  (4);  English,  civil  government,  essays 
(2);  geology  (3);  plane  and  topographical  surveying  (5);  Gennan  or 
Spanish  (3);  practice,  shopwork  (5);  field  work  and  surveying,  draw- 
ing (4);  infantry  and  artillery  drill  (3). 

Fmirth  year  {Jirst  clas^). — Fall  term:  Analytical  geometry,  mechan- 
ics (5);  lectures  on  English  literature  and  history  (4);  railroad  engi- 
neering, use  of  solar  compass  and  plane  table  (5);  sewers  and  drains 
(2);  German  or  Spanish  (3).  Practice:  Field  work  (5);  mechanical 
drawing  (5);  infantry  drill  (3). 

Winter  term:  Analytical  geometry  and  calculus  (5);  mei*hanic.s  of 
materials,  stresses,  and  roofs  and  bridges  (5);  hydraulics  (4);  Gennan 
or  Spanish  (3);  lectures  on  military  science  (1).  Practice:  Analytical 
chemistry  (5);  mechanical  drawing  (5). 

Spring  term:  Calculus  (5);  lectures  on  English  history,  literature 
(2);  roofs  and  bridges,  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods,  designing 
(6);  German  or  Spanish  (3).  Practice:  Work  with  testing  ma<^hine, 
designing  and  field  work  (7i);  mechanical  drawing  (2i);  infantry  drill 
(3);  graduating  thesis. 

GRADUATES  AND   POSTGRADUATES. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  of  directors  in  employing  assist- 
ants, as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  the  preference  to  alumni  of  this 
college.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  following  have  served  the 
college  in  the  capacities  mentioned: 

C.  S.  Miller,  of  class  1880,  assistant  professor  of  English,  fall  of 
1882.  (Mr.  Miller  entered  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  in  1880,  graduating  in  the  school  of  English, 
school  of  Latin,  and  school  of  moral  philosophy.) 

W.  B.  Phillpott,  class  1884,  M.  S.,  1890,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  1886  to  1892,  made  associate  professor  in  1892. 

Duncan  Adriance,  class  1880,  M.  S.,  1890,  assistant  professor  ot 
agriculture  in  Septemlwr,  188<),  assistant  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
1887,  assistant  in  chemistry  and  assistant  chemist  to  station  in  1S88, 
associate  professor  in  chemistry  (station  91). 

W.  W.  Ipprecht,  class  1884,  B.  S.  A.,  1885,  assistant  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  1885-87,  special  chemist  to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, 1888  to  1890. 

Jas.  W.  Oarson,  class  1886,  B.  S.,  assistant  director  experiment  sta- 
tion, 1888. 

F.  E.  Giesecke,  class  1886,  M.  E.,  assistant  mechaniml  engineering 
in  1M86,  instructor  in  drawing,  1888,  associate  professor  of  drawing, 
1889,  full  profeaBor,  1898. 
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H.  Ncas,  vlasM  I88!>,  ftanltrncr  in  XSSH.  wwubuit  in  hDrtioullurc  iukI 
botany,  ItiiUK 

Geo.  Itojrei-H,  rbm  188T,  HMistant  to  MMTctan-,  F»bnurT,  1888,  to 
Ml  of  IsSK. 

P.  S.  TiUm,  B.  S.  A.,  1HS»,  appointed  on  i:«olo|ri<«l  nirvny.  1S89, 
•niKtaDt  profivMur  of  chf-miHtry,  189<>. 

Jno.  D.  F«rbiiii«.  B.  C.  E.,  1881),  luwwtant  in  tmthvfliiitinf,  188i»-U(t. 

PruI  Hraun,  II.    M.    £.,    1888,   aMtUtant   roocbBoiail  pnifiiHwrini;, 


E.  W.  HuU-liintwn,  B.  V.  E..  1881*.  iMjokkceper,  July,  1889,  pro- 
moted to  Itookktwpor  Mid  rubier  (p]iuf>d  undi>r  fUt.OrH)  IxMid),  A.  nod 
M.  C,  cxperimeut  Htation  and  Pmiricviuw,  July,  18M. 

J.  H.  (.^rMHi,  rbM  188«.aa»l«tBnt  pnifrmornf  airriirtiUurc,  18W-W. 
A.  L.  Buikfl,  B.  K.,  Rdfuot-t  profc>wwr  of  outbenuitks,  IttaL 

F.  C.  Beyer,  l«>9,  B.  M.  K.,  tM^l^Unt  en^neer.  fall  of  IWi,  to 
sprii^of  1895. 

Geo.  Onipft,  B.  M.  E.,  18»j,  BMUtnnt  iMij^inrar.  1^,V 

In  addition  In  the  tan^aiag  alumni,  the  ftillawintr  bavp  ifninnl  dw- 
tinction  oinco  IcMvinff  Uie  rollagv: 

L.  F,  Kopke,  UE., 1880  (fint titled  (fnuluateKrhiofcnfTtnecrGnlf, 
Beaumont  ind  Kannti  City  Railwny;  U.  H.  nii^an.  rUm  I8A1,  alock 
TBuiag:  t\  8.  Onvm,  1882,  cbii>f  L-b-r  niiditor'a  dopartmeni,  rail- 
road; AanmTalbot,  188a.  fanner;  D.  H  iVutmn,  188!).bortieulturMt; 
O.  W.  Koach,  1883.  niperintendvnt  cityM^ool*;  Qtu.  GioMMske,  18H, 
sccrotary  Ami  funeral  mnnai^r  San  Antonio  Oad  Company;  W.  WUt- 
takcr,  l^s.'i.riKiIrH'-l^ir;  M.  L,  Writflil.  l>Wt.  miiimKi>r  Pnlf Htinc  Waltr 
and  Power  (.'ompany;  E.  H.  Whitlock,  I88t>,  consulting  mec 
cMt'imvr.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  K.  H.  Dietert,  B.  M.  E.,  1888,  i 
Hi>u.'4ton  und  Tosait  Ontral  Railway  ithope:  H.  Ntiw,  B.  S.,  a 
pmffK'wr  of  liorticulturo  and  botany  (thia  college);  W.  M.  Shirley, 
It.  ('.  K..  lH8!i,  iH'ientific  agriculturist;  O.  Adrianvc,  amociala  pro- 
ff:-H»r  uf  cht-niiHtry,  m-icntific  agrirulturiHt:  E.  H.  8auvignet,  B.  8.  A., 
I*^'-*-.'.  |)n)roM.-uir  of  modern  tanguagos  Laredo;  C.  C  McCoUoch,  poafc- 
gnuluutt'.  IKiH),  rturgeon  United  StateM  Army. 

Mr.  N.  t).  Watrton,  member  of  flaw*  of  l!483,  worked  one  year  at  the 
nurM.>rv  KuninurMt,  then  took  up  architectural  woi^.  He  was  for  aemal 
year-  ii  [wrtm-r  of  Col.  J.  LamKMir,  of  Auntin,  and  has  made  a  spedalty 
of  jHiblic  ImildingH;  has  de«ignod  and  put  up  numerous  conrt-hoDaei  in 
rariou-  counties. 

Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  but  this  will  give  aooM  falaa  aa  to 
oci'upationn  of  the  graduates  of  tbU  inatitution. 

FACXXTT    AND   OPnCKBS. 

The  following  gentlemen  bare  occupied  poaJtions  in  the  faenllif  waA 
otbt-r  olTio-^  ttince  tbi->  organization  of  the  college. 

Firmt/.inilty.  —Thomas  S.  Oatbrigbt.  A.  M. ,  pnddant,  1878       R9{ 
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Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  A.  M.,  pure  nmtheumtics,  187<)  to  187t>;  Prof. 
R.  P.  W.  Morris,  applied  mathematicH  and  military  tactics,  1870  to 
1879;  John  T.  Hand,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages  and  literature;  C\  B.  P. 
Martin,  D.  D.,  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  and  practical  agriculture, 

1876  to  1879;  William  A.  lUinks,  A.  M.,  modern  languages  and  litom- 
ture,  1870  to  1879;  D.  Port  Smythe,  M.  D.,  surgeon  and  professor  of 
veterinary  science,  etc.,  1876  to  1882;  Gen.  H.  P.  Ik^e,  steward  and 
farm  superintendent,  1876  to  1877;  Capt.  (teorgc  T.  Olmstead,  jr., 
U.  S.  Army,  1877  to  1881;  L.  L.  Mclnnis,  A.M.,  adjunct  professor, 

1877  to  1880,  professor  of  mathematics,  1890;  Capt.  James  E.  Hinck- 
ley, adjunct  professor  and  assistant  commandant,  1877  and  1878;  Gen. 
L.  M.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  English  language  and  literature,  1878  and  1879. 

Second  facility  {after  reorgani2utiwi).—ffohn  G.  James,''  president, 
1879  to  1883;  James  R.  Cole,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  and  history, 
1879  to  1886;  Charles  P.  Estill,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages,  1879  and 
1880;  H.  H.  Dinwiddle,  chemistry  and  physics,  1879  to  1887  (deceased); 
M.  E.  B.  Grardner,  modern  languages,  1879  to  1883 (deceased);  Charles 
C.  Georgeson,  prac*tical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture,  1880 
to  1883;  Franklin  Van  Winkle,  mechanical  engineer  and  drawing,  1880 
to  1883;  John  W.  Clark,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages, 1880  to  1881;  Charles  J.  Crane,  first  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Arm}', 
1881  to  1883;  Rudolph  Wipprecht,  professor  of  languages,  1883  to  1891; 
W.  L.  Bringhurts,  acting  professor  of  languages,  spring  of  1883,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  during  fall  of  1883,  professor  of  English,  1886  to 
1893;  Robert  F.  Smith,  M.  I.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  1882, 
adjunct  professor,  1889,  assoi*iate  professor,  1S91;  C.  S.  Miller,  assist- 
ant professor  of  English,  fall  of  1882;  Walter  (lillis,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  spring  of  1883  to  1884;  (leorge  W.  Curtis,  professor 
of  agriculture,  1883  to  1893;  R.  H.  Whitlock,  profe^ssor  of  mechanics, 
1888;  Lieut.  John.S.  >{allorv,  U.  S.  Armv,  military  science,  1883  to 
1886;  B.  Sbisa^  steward,  January,  1S78;  Capt.  Emil  Keller,  fann 
superintendent,  1880  to  1882;  F.  M.  Gillwrt,  foreman  of  shop,  18S0 
to  1881;  A.  Harl)ers,  foreman  of  shop,  18S1  to  1888;  P.  P.  Allen,  fann 
superiptendent,  1882  to  1886;  Gen.  William  P.  Hardeman,  agent 
board  of  directors,  1883  to  1888;  J.  D.  Read,  surgeon,  1882  to  1891; 
Lieut.  Guy  Carlton,  United  States  Cavalry,  1886  to  1889;  Walter 
Wipprecht,  B.  8.  A.,  assistant  in  chemistry,  1886  to    1887,  stiition 

**  Premdent  Jatnes  having  resigned  April,  ISS^'i,  Prof.  Juiiu'h  R.  Cole  wafl  ai*tit)>;  pntii- 
dent  antil  June,  1883,  when  he  wan  duly  eltM-Unl  prca^ident.  The  lK>anl  of  dinvton*, 
however,  decided  to  discontinue  the  pruinflency  the  following  July,  and  providtnl  for 
resident  director,  then  agent  of  the  hoanl,  and  authorize<l  the  faculty  to  elect  from 
their  number  a  chairman.  The  choice  fell  ufMm  Major  Dinwiddle,  and  he  hel<l  the 
prxiition  until  his  death  in  1887.  ProfeMHor  Mclnnin,  viee-ihairman,  wan  then  elect4*d 
chainiuui  liy  the  board  of  directors,  which  iKjuitioQ  he  held  until  the  election  of 
President  L.  8.  lUm,  1890. 
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H.  Neflrt,  ola88  18KS^  gardener  in  1889,  aHsbtent  in  borticaltare  and 
botany,  IHlNi. 

(reo.  Ki>^i-H,  rlam  188T,  assistant  to  secretary,  February,  1888,  to 
fall  of  lH8i». 

P.  S.  Tilson,  B.  S.  A.,  1888,  appointed  on  geological  sarvey,  1889, 
asMistant  profoMHor  of  chemistry ,  189<^ 

Jno.  I).  Fcarhake,  B.  C.  E.,  1889,  astfistant  in  mathematics,  1889-90. 

Paul  Bruun,  B.   M.    E«,   1888,  assistant  mechanical  engineerini^, 

1SKH-«M>. 

K.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.  C.  E.,  1889,  bookkeeper,  July,  1889,  pto- 
motcHl  to  bookkeeper  and  cashier  (placed  under  $10,000  bond),  A.  and 
M.  C\,  experiment  station  and  Prairieview,  July,  1894. 

J.  M.  Carson,  class  1886,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture,  1890-94. 

A.  L.  Itenks,  B.  S.,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics,  1891. 

F.  i\  IV^vcr,  189S,  B.  M.  E.,  assistant  engineer,  fall  of  1894,  to 
spriii^f  of  iS9r>. 

(ten.  Urupo.  B.  M.  E.,  1892,  assistant  engineer,  1895. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  alumni,  the  following  have  gmined  dia* 
tinction  since  leaving  the  college: 

L.  F.  Kopke,  C.  E.,  1880  (first  titled  graduate),  chief  engineer  Oulf, 
Bcaiiinont  and  Kansas  City  Railway;  O.  H.  Dugan,  class  1881,  alook 
raisin^^  (\  S.  Uraves,  1882,  chief  clerk,  auditor's  department,  rail- 
nmd:  .Varon  Talbot,  1882,  farmer:  D.  H.  Watson,  1889,  horticnitiiriat; 
if,  W.  Koa4*h,  1883,  superintendent  city  w*hools;  Qus.  Oiesecke,  1884, 
M>rn*tiiry  and  ^fcneral  nianafrcr  San  Antonio  (ran  Company;  W.  Whit- 
tnkrr,  iNs.'Montnu'tor;  II.  L.  Wright,  i88t>,  manager  Palestine  Water 
:iM(i  Powrr  ( 'niii|Kiriy:  K.  II.  Whitloi*k,  l^st^  (^onsultin^  mec'hanical 
i*ri;:ii)«'4M-.  ('inriiiiiuti,  Ohio;  U.  II.  Diotort,  H.  M.  K..  Isss,  nuu^hinist 
II«ui^tMn  and  Tt*X}L^  (*4*ntnil  I{:iilwiiy  sho|>s:  II.  Ness,  B.  S.,  assistant 
pri»f««H^iir  of  hortiriiltun*  :in«i  U>taiiy  Uhis  tolli*jfi»);  W.  M.  Shirley, 
H.  r.  K..  1**M»,  •.liontilii*  li^mnilturi^t:  I>.  Adriunrc,  asMM'iate  pro- 
fr-Mir  t.f  rhniiistry,  M-itMitilir  uirricultiirist;  K.  II.  Sauvijfm»t,  B.  S.  A., 
I**'»J.  |iriifi*-»M»r  of  ni<Mt«*rii  lHn^uzi^*>,  I^ntlo;  i\  C.  MK^illwh,  post- 
lfni«lii:iti-.  l.sl»«»,  ^urp*oii  Tnitrd  Stato?*  Army. 

Mr.  N,  <  >.  NViit>on.  in«*in(M*r  of  rla^-  of  l^^ii,  worked  i>ne  vcarat  the 
iiiir^«T\  ^UHill4•H««.  tlii*n  t4N>k  up  an*hit(H*tiinil  work.  lie  was  for  several 
y«*:ii--  :i  partiirr  of  (V)].  J.  Ijinnoiir,  of  Austin,  ami  lia^  made  a  spet'ialty 
f»f  |MiMii*  ^ui^iin^-»:  lia-^  dc-*i);ned  and  put  up  numerous  court-houses  in 
varititi-*  i-«iuntii*«». 

Many  ••thf-r^  ini}:^ht  U*  m«*ntion«*<l.  but  this  will  give  some  idea  as  to 
Oi'iii|kkti«»n'«  of  the  ^^luduate;*  of  tiii'^  institution. 

KAfTi.Ti'  AM)  oprirKas. 

Thf  fiilli'win^  ^entli-nien  have  <H*«-u|>i4*d  ]M»sition*«  in  the  facul^and 
othti  «»llli«-  -iiirt*  thi»  iir^nixatiim  of  the  mlle^. 

/'Vri' /'//  '///»y.  -Thonia-  S.  (iaihri^fht.  \.  M.,  pn-sident.  li^7t)tol879; 
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Prof.  Alexitnder  Hogg,  A.  M.,  pure  iiiutheiiiativH,  187U  to  liSTII;  Prof. 
R.  P.  W.  Morris,  applied  inatliomaticij  and  military  tacti<-ii,  IK7(>  to 
1879;  John  T.  Hand,  A.  M.,  ancient  langungeu  and  literature;  C.  B.  I'. 
Martin,  D.  D.,  chemistry,  natural  scientHis,  and  pra<-tical  agriculture, 

1876  to  1879;  William  A.  Itanka,  A.  M..  modern  languagp»  and  litoiii- 
ture,  1876  to  1879;  D.  Port  Smytho,  M.  1).,  surgeon  and  profpusor  of 
veterinary  science,  etc.,  1876  to  1882;  Gen.  If.  P.  Rcc,  utewnrd  and 
farm  aupcrintcndent,  1876  to  1877;  Capt.  (leurge  T,  Olnistcad,  jr., 
U.  S.  Army,  1877  to  1881;  L.  L.  Mclnnis,  A.M.,  adjunct  profowor, 

1877  to  1880,  professor  of  mathematios,  181K);  Capt.  .lanieu  K.  Binck- 
l«y,  adjunct  professor  and  attsistant  conimandant,  1877  and  1878;  Gen. 
L.  M.  LewiM,  A.  M.,  English  language  and  litoriiturc,  1878  and  1879. 

Sfieond  faculty  {after  reorganization).— .}o\\n  O.  .laniPM,"  president, 
1879  to  1888;  James  R.  Cole,  A.  M.,  professor  of  KngliNli  and  history, 
1879  to  1886;  Charles  P.  Estill,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages,  1879  and 
1880;  H.  H.  Dinwiddie,  chemiatr)'  and  physics,  1879  to  1887  (deceased); 
M.  E.  B.  (Gardner,  modem  langu^cs,  1879  to  1883  (deceased);  Charles 
C  Georgeson,  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture,  1880 
to  1883;  Franklin  Van  Winkle,  mechanical  engineer  and  dniwing,  1880 
to  1883;  John  W.  Clark,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages, 1880  to  1881;  Charles  J.  Crane,  tirat  lieutenant,  IT.  8.  Amiy, 
1881  to  1883:  Rudolph  Wipprecht,  professor  of  languages,  1883  to  1891 ; 
W.  L.  Dringburts,  acting  professor  of  languages,  sprintf  of  1883,  pro- 
lesMr  of  physics  during  fall  of  1883,  professor  of  English,  188t!  to 
1898;  Robert  F.  Smith,  M.  I.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  1882, 
■4iiUKt  professor,  1889,  associate  professor,  l.'^iU;  C  S.  Miller,assist- 
■■t  professor  of  English,  full  of  1882;  Walter  (lillis,  assistant  pro- 
tewwr  of  Kngli-ii.  .-j>rir)i,'<>!'  I.•^^^;  u- 1884;  Geor^W.  Curtis,  professor 
of  agricullun'.  Is'<:i  to  \s\K'y.  \i.  II.  Whitlwk,  profes.sor  of  mechanics, 
1888;  Lieut.  .lohn.S.  .\fullury,  U.  S.  Army,  military  s«ieiice,  1K8H  to 
1886;  B.  Shisa,  steward,  January,  l!S7K;  Capt.  Emil  Keller,  fann 
■upBrintendent.  18»i)  to  1H82;  F.  M.  Gin>ert,  foreman  of  shop,  IMHO 
to  1881;  A.  llarbers.  foreman  of  shop,  18^1  to  ISSS;  P.  P.  Allen,  farm 
•Bperirtendenl.  18wa  to  ISHrt;  (icn.  William  P.  Hardeman,  agent 
boanl  of  directors,  18S3  to  18!>8;  J.  D.  Read,  surgeon,  188:i  to  18'.(1: 
LieuL  ftuy  Carlton,  United  StntcA  Cavalry,  188f>  to  1889;  Walter 
^ipprecht,  B.  S.  A.,  assistant  in  chemistry,  1S86  to  ]88(,  stati<m 

;s- ti 'I'.'i  '   !   \:--.'   1883.  I'ro(.JatiicMR. Cole  wasu'liiiKpriiri- 

lei-tot  [ireiidcnt.    Tlieboanl  uf  ilinvtors, 

III:  ency  the  following  July,  mnil  pri>viiU-d  fur 

\-u\  •■<    I  .         I   ,  and  kiithoriH"!  the  (acuity  to  Hwt  (njin 

Tba  cboioe  fell  upon  Major  Diuwiililit-,  anil  he  hvM  tin- 

.  UI7.    ftofawoT  Mclnou,  vic«-H'liainiuin,  was  then  el«-t<il 

^  wtiich  puaition  lie  held  until  the  election  of 
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chcmiHi,  1S8S  to  1H!M);  F.  K.  (fieMvke,  M.  S.,  aiMistont  profttaor  off 
mec'luinicN,  IHM^  profctmor  of  dniwinf^,  1892;  J.  H.  Abworth,  fore- 
man of  farm,  1886  to  1892;  W.  B.  Phillpott,  M.  S.,  aiMiatmnt  prafavor 
of  F^nf^lish«  1886,  ansociate  profeiuor,  1892;  Duncan  Adrianoe,  M.  8., 
aHHistant  in  affriculture  and  horticulture,  1886,  anaoeiate  profa— or  of 
chemiHtry  (ntation),  18iU;  F.  A.  Gullejr,  M.  S.,  profeaaor  of  eacperi- 
mental  a^friculture  and  dinnstor  of  Htation,  1888  to  1890;  H.  H.  Hmr- 
rinffton.  profoHHor  of  cheniintr}',  188T;  Thomas  L.  Bmnk,  adjuaet 
profoHMor  of  hortirulturo  and  hotany«  188T;  J.  H.  Kineally,  adjunok 
profoHHor  of  (*ivil  engineering  and  phynicH,  18^7  (each  made  aaaochite 
profeMMirH  and  full  profesMors  in  1880,  when  Professor  KineaOy 
reMiffniKl*  and  ProfeHKor  Brunk  rcHigned  in  1890);  Oeoi|pe  Bogeiv, 
aMHiifUnt  Mvn>Ury,  1888  to  1889;  J.  F.  Duggar,  M.  S.,  assistaiit  pro- 
feHHor  of  agrieulture.  1888  to  1889;  J.  F.  McKay,  assistant  professor 
of  bortieulture«  1888  to  1889;  Lieut  William  S.  Scott,  First  GsTaliy, 
r.  8.  Anny,  18si»  to  isiiO;  C.  K.  Fuqua,  special  sugar  chemist,  1889 
to  isSNi;  Mark  Franc-iH,  D.  V.  M.,  asHoc'iate  professor  of  yeterinaiy 
Hoienc-c*  in  lss!»,  full  profesHor  in  1S9(>;  Pteul  Brun,  B.  M.  B.,  assistant 
pnifeMMir  of  nH*chaniitil  engineering.  1888  to  1890;  A.  M.  OoentiMri 
aHHintant  in  me(*luiniitil  engineering  from  1888  to  189S;  Ber.  CL  F» 
Fountain,  chaplain,  18S8  to  18iM);  Capt.  T.  M.  Scott,  ageot  of  tka 
board.  IhVi  to  1890;  C  A.  liOwiM,  foreman  of  shops,  1888; 
Ihiry<*ar.  M.  A.«  C  K.,  SMsoi-iate  pn>fc*tMor  of  civil  engineering 
physirs,  lss!i,  profettHor  of  nutheniatieii.  181M);  E.  W.  Hutehli 
)NM)kkr4*|N*r.  i*t(*.,  iKsii  to  Iv.O;  H.  S.  Jennings,  asMiMtant  prof ejwor  of 
hortiriiltiin*und  )N>tany,  Isvi  t4i  ls!N»;  J.  M.  ( 'arson,  awiMtant  professor 
of  :i'^'ri«iiltiirr,  l^v»  t«»  l*^l»4;  .fohn  D.  F«*arli:ike.  B.  C\  E..  instruetor 
ill  in:itlh-iii:itirH  uikI  livil  rn;;in<MM inj^^,  lvs'.»to  IsiNi;  John  II.  Uirter, 
?M»rn-t:ir\ ,  IM^i;  H.  Ni>-*.  H.  S.,  fon*iimii  pinii*n,  lsM».  ti-sHi-ttant  pro- 
f(*>M»r  of  h<irticiiltur«*  iiikI  (N»tariv.  \>\^^:  (nnir^e  KlN'rs|iaeher,  florist 
iin<l  1:iipIm-:i|n*  pinli-iirr,  lv.H»;  Li4»ut.  B.  (\  M<»rs4»,  l\  S.  Army,  1890 
to  1^'.'4;  S.  A.  I^'uih.  H.  S.  A..  ii?^MH'iuti»  profey^ior  of  horticulture  and 
Uitatiy.  l*^*.Hi  to  l**i*L';  J.  (\  Nii^rl«»,  B.  S.  ('.,  (\  K.,  iLHS(H*iate  professor 
of  riiifirirrriiij;  II ml  pliysir-,  lv.#i».  full  profe>.M>r  in  l.v.»'J;  P.  S.  Tllson, 
H.  S.  A.,  iiH^i-^tant  pnifr-Mir  of  rhrniiHtry.  \^\^K  Ilev.  T.  C.  Bittle, 
rhaplaiii  :iii>i  lifminan.  1  VHi  tt»  lv.*:f.  piofe^^ir  of  langtiagi'K,  l89d,  aod 
pr«if«H«M>r  «»f  lun^Minp*^  :iim1  « liiiphiin,  l^M;  K.  K.  BranileCte,  A.  M., 
priift-'Mir  of  luii^iiim«*-*.  1*^-*1  ^*»  !***•-:  A.  L.  Banks.  B.  S.,  adjunct  pro- 
f«-«»H,,i  i,f  tii:ith**in}itii'<>.  1>!M,  A.  C  (iilU'>pie.  M.  I>.,  surgeon,  1S91: 
K.  II  1*1  !•  ••.  H.  S,.  pnifo'^-or  of  hortiriillure  and  Uitany.  1892;  D.  \V. 
SiMfn  i>.  M.  >.  ('..  (*.  K..  a-^-i-^tant  |>rofi-.Mir  of  rivil  engineering  aod 
pii\-i.  -,  l*^:»i';  IC«\.  W  S.  Kill.  A.  B..  chaplain,  lihrarian,  IM»2  to  1894; 
•f .  II.  i  oiiiM  II.  M.  S.  <  *..  profi-^-Mir  i»f  a^ri('iiltiin*Hnd  dire<etor<»f  expert- 
Hunt  ^tatiMti.  l'^!*:.;  ( '.  \V.  IIiit^»n.  profevior  <if  Knglish  and  hintory, 
1  "«*.•:'.;  J:iiiii-^  (  l:i\  I4111.  :t^<«4M-iati*  proffH^ir  of  agrirultun>  (i^tation),  189S; 
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Prof.  Alexiuider  Hogg,  A.  M.,  pure  mutheiimticH,  1870  to  1871);  I'lof. 
K.  P.  W.  Morris,  applied  iiiatliematit-ii  and  military  tacti<-H,  187(>  to 
1879;  JobnT.  Hand,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages  and  literature;  (J.  li.  P. 
Martin.  D.  D.,  cbemiBtry,  natural  ftcicnccs,  and  practieal  agriculture, 

1876  to  1879;  William  A.  Itanks,  A.  M.,  modern  languages  and  litem- 
ture,  1876  to  1879;  D.  Port  Smythc,  M.  D.,  Hurgcon  and  professor  of 
veterinary  science,  etc,  1876  to  1882;  Gen.  H.  P.  liee,  wtflward  and 
tamt  HuperiDtondent,  1876  to  1877;  Capt.  (leorge  T.  OInistettd,  jr., 
U.  S.  Army,  1877  to  1881;  L.  L.  McInniM,  A.M.,  adjunct  profeawjr, 

1877  to  1880,  profoH)M>r  of  matbeniuticfl,  18M;  Capt.  .Tames  E.  Binck- 
ley,  adjunct  professor  and  atuistant  commandant,  1877  iind  1878;  Gen. 
L.  M.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  English  language  and  litcnituiv,  1878  and  1879. 

Second _fac^y  {after  rewganiztitton). — .lohn  G.  James,"  president, 

1879  to  1883;  James  R.  Cole,  A.  M. ,  professor  of  English  and  history, 

1879  to  1886;  Charles  P.  Eetill,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages,  1879  and 

1880;  H.  H.  Dinwiddie,  chemistry  and  physics,  1871»  to  1887  (deceased); 

H.  E.  B.  Gardner,  modem  languages,  1879  to  1883  (deceased);  Charles 

C.  Georgeson,  practical  and  mentitii'  ugriculture  and  horticulture,  18K0 

to  1883;  Franklin  Van  Winkle,  mochiinical  engineer  and  drawing,  1880 

)  1888;  John  W.  Clark,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  lan- 

,  1880  to  1881;  Charles  .).  Crane,  tirst  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Anny, 

0I888;  Rudolph  Wipprccht,  professorof  languages,  1883  to  1891; 

,  Bringhurts,  acting  professor  of  languages,  spring  of  1883,  pro- 

r  of  phj-sics  during  full  of  1883,  professor  of  English,  1886  to 

;  Robert  F.  Smith,  M.  I.,  assistant  professorof  mathematics,  188->, 

(professor,  188H.  iu<sociute  professor,  18!tl;  C.  S.  Miller, afl.HWt- 

>fe8sor  of  English,  fall  of  1882;  Walt«^r  Gillis,  as.sistant  pro- 

c  of  English,  spring  of  1883 1«  1884;  George  W.  Curtis,  profes.-sor 

,  1883  to  1893;  H.  H.  AVhitloi-k,  professor  of  mechanics, 

'  I8.S8:  Li<'iil.  .lohn.S.  >(aIlory,  V.  S.  Anny,  military  sc-ienoe.  188a  to 

k  I88S;   B.   SI'Ui,  steward,  January,   1878;  Capt.    Eniil  Keller,  fami 

k«upeHnlontl.-ijt,  1880  to  1882;  F.  M.  Gilbert,  foreman  of  tihop,  18S0 

A ;  A.  llurbers,  foreman  of  shop.  18S1  to  1888:  P.  I*.  Allen,  fann 

riptendent,  1883  to  1886;    (ten,   William   P.   Hardeman,   agent 

i  of  diri-ctors,  1883  to  1888;  J.  D.  Read,  surgeon,  1882  to  I8!tl; 

i.  Guy  Ou-lton,  United  States   Cavalry,  1886  to  1889;   Walter 

At,  B.  S.  A.,  assistant  in  chemistry,  1886  to  1887.  station 

Mbaflllgreaignvi  April,  XVSS,  rrof.  JmiKvR.  Colo  wniiBctinKpriiji- 

~\  when  ho  «»»  duly  i!ci  to)  ]iraii<k'nt.    The  Ixwrni  of  dini-torn, 

tiiine  the  pnsiilciiC}'  the  folloirinK  July,  ami  pruvi<kiJ  (iir 

at  of  the  txMui].  and  autboriu-il  the  fmcult)'  to  clt'cl  fnun 

■.    Tha  dwin  fell  u|H>n  Major  DiiiwUldif,  an<l  he  helil  the 

1  Un.    Profenor  Mclnnix,  vi<,iM-tuuniian,  wu  then  Fltvlitl 

4  dneton,  which  poaition  he  held  uiilil  the  election  itl 


r 


1 
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R.  T.  Bray,  assistant  professor  of  mwhanical  engineering,  185)3;  Wil- 
liam A.  Banks,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  languages  and  English, 
1894;  George  T.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Army,  professor  of  military  science, 
1894. 

SALARIES   OF   PHOFESSTRS. 

The  salaries  of  professors  were  at  first  $2,250  each  and  that  of  the 
presidents  92,50<)  up  to  the  election  of  President  lloss,  when  the  salary 
was  made  $3,5CM).  B}'^  subsequent  action  the  p«iy  of  a  professor  was 
reduced  to  ♦l,8(X)  and  eventually  to  $1,500.  In  18S8  it  was  made 
$1,8(X),  and  sul>sequently,  $2,(MM):  and  in  1888,  when  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  was  established,  the  salary  of  three  of  the  profes- 
sors was  again  raised  to  $2,250  each  and  that  of  the  director  of  the 
station  was  fixed  at  $8,(K)0. 

This  last  increase  was  rather  inopportune,  since  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "'division  of  the  spoils,''  among  at  least  a  part  of  the 
faculty  not  connected  with  the  stiition,  from  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation, and  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  l>oard  of  directors 
and  college  authorities  bitter  denunciations  from  the  press. 

VALUE  OF   PROPERTI'. 

The  latest  inventory  of  the  college  and  station  property  shows  a 
valuation  of  $408,853,  including  $48,320  for  41(5  acres  of  land,  and  for 
the  main  college  building  $l(H),(MHj;  mess  hall,  $25,<KX1;  (nithright 
Hall,$38,5(K);  Pfeuffer  Hall,  $11,500;  Austin  Hall,  $11,<H)0:  KossHalL 
$20,000;  Asseml)ly  Hall,  $27,500;  and,  additional,  for  equipments, 
953,167,  including  $17,184  for  the  agricultural  department. 

POARn   OF    niRECTOIlS. 

By  legislative  lu^t,  April  17,  1S71,  the  management  of  the  college 
was  subjwt  to  the  laws  governing  what  is  known  as  •*  An  act  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  Texas."  SuljstMjuently,  March  l>,  1S75,  the 
boani  of  directors  was  made  to  consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State, 
lieutenant-governor,  s|)eaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  six 
dinK'tors,  one  to  l>e  chosen  from  ea<*h  Congressional  district.  Under 
this  act  the  first  l)oard  of  directors  was  as  follows:  (lovernor  Uichard 
Ck)ke,  president;  Lieutenant-(iovernor  K.  B.  Hubbard;  T.  K.  Ik>nner, 
speaker  of  the  house;  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Pickett,  of  Lilwrty,  First  dis- 
trict; Hon.  Charles  De  Morse,  Clarksville,  Second  district;  Hon.  I.  H. 
Graves,  Collin  County,  Third  district;  Hon.  B.  H.  Davis,  Bryan, 
Fourth  district;  Hon.  C.  S.  West,  Austin,  Fifth  district;  Hon.  F.  S. 
Stockdale,  Sixth  district;  William  Falconer,  Bryan,  secretary  of 
board. 

Of  this  lx>ard,  C.  S.  West  ivsignedand  Hon.  A.  J.  Peeler,  of  Austin, 
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wu  ^ipointed  N<iv«>ni>ipr  1.1.  lUtA;  It.  F.  Oravft>  rmigntsd  and  T.  M. 
SoottwasappoiiitiHl  Niivemla>r :»»,  INTH.  Tb)'  avxt  ••Ly^on  look  phoft 
bjr  the  k^Utiin-  Marrh  H^  lii7».  at  which  linif  Hm.  EC  B.  PiL-kett 
was  reelected  tn^n  Unit  dUtrirt;  K.  W.  Lydav.  from  Second;  .1.  K, 
Dixon,  Third;  .1.  W.  Duranl.  Fourth;  .\.J.  tWlcr.  Fifth,  and  (i«>r|^ 
Pfeuffer,  Sixth  •li^tricL 

H.  W.  Lyda>  n-xif^iw^  Nuvrmln^r  :J4.  I8S().  8p»kcr  Uuy  \L  Bryan 
succeeded  T.  K.  It'tDDer.  J.  K.  Dixon  nwignml  Novniibi<r  :i4,  IHNi, 
and  T.  M.  Scott  na^*  iij»pifinU<«)  hix  ^lUotrwur.  B.  II.  DaviM  roitpMxl 
and  J.  D.  TboDuL-  wu  appointv*!.  J.  1>.  TbcMnaM  rcsiKoMl  and  \V.  K. 
Cavitt  wtm  appi>iiili>d  by  Om-^mor  IrflaiwL 

The  act  of  Miirch  U,  1:^5.  waa  atiK>nd«l  Mnn-h  m,  1881.  ttiakint;  tho 
board  to  consL-t  of  liv^  membc^rh,  apiKtintnl  by  the  ^rernor  of  th» 
State  fronidifft-n-ntitfi'tiiMiHiif  tbi<  Stair.  Under  the  m'w  Uw  th«t^ir- 
emor  sppointert  M.»«r>..  R  It  Pidcott,  J.  (J.  Garrimn,  C.  C  Winjcin. 
T.  M.  Scott,  aiil  (Jciryr  Pfouffcr.  who  was  cbinKi'n  pn^idfiil  of  thr 
board.  SuU«<iiw»ily.  .1.  I).  Thotna*.  W.  K.  (ivitt,  Geomp  M.  Uillfy. 
andC.  C.  Garr^-tt.  A.J.  IIimi\J.  I).  Finldii..l(ibn  .-Vclrianrc,.!.  K.  I^inif. 
C.  W.  Bowman.  David  A.  l*aQluH,  L.  L.  Ftmtrr.aud  John  E.  Ilulltnga' 
worth  were  ap|->inti'4l.     Mijor  Hom*  wraa  prosidenL 

The  tmerd  ii.  now  conntitutod  art>:  F.  A.  Ueichardt,  pnwident; 
William  R.  Ca\tU.  win-tary;  (intref  C.  P«»ndlcl»rti,  K.  P.  HnlUnd. 
CbarW  itogan^  and  Jeff  JuhumD.  ex  nfficjo,  lu  Stale  t-ouaiiMiowr  of 
agriculture. 

nRATIt    or    PKEftlllKNT   BOM. 

Si( (h<-.4<-i|]itn  w<>n-  furnipheti  the  pre.M<ii-nt  <if  thc<-ol1c}reat  Bryan, 

f.x  (tiiMTiK.r  li,  S.  Kos^,  ^\f*\  January  'A,  issts,  and  it  wan  not  until  in 
Juni'.  lifter  M'M-nil  iiu'tTiTlual  atti'mpts.  that  th<-  iHiurd  of  directon 
liiinlly  -.l.-cti-a  llt.n.  I..  L.  F<>st«'r  a^  Ills  »uire--*«>r.  Adjt.  Ocn.  W.  H. 
Mnliry  iit  -n.U  iii.4-tiiin  ro,Hv«-d  tlii'  virtos  of  thn-p  c)f  the  six  membera 
of  ihf  Umn!  up  u>  uImhiI  (he  tiinc  hi-  wa-  i'(tmiiiisHioncHl  by  Governor 
t'ullKTxin  iiml  mtvihI  a*  coliinel  of  the  Firnt  Tesaji  It^giment  of 
Infunir>  in  lli>-  lutf  uur  with  Sjiain.  In  whi<-h  purviii?  he  died  in  Cuba. 
Ah  tii-  iurp-  roiiiiniuid'T.  Maj.  Gi-ti.  Kltzhufrh  l^or.  characterized  him, 
bo  Wit-  "  It  -|il>'ii(li<l  i-itizon  and  soldier."  Ili-<  fricndi  in  the  college 
wiTi-  x'  il<'i>-i'itiiri>il  in  his  Ix-Iuilf  that  he  would  pru)«bly  have  been 
clf<rti-il  |ir<'>iili'iit  (if  ihc  rotlc);!-  had  ho  not  enti-rcd  the  volunteer  army. 

I'n— iilnii  Fci-ti-r  had  fx^n  in  iho  wrvice  of  the  State  for  many 
year-.  tii*^i[l\  up  tu  tlic  tinii-  uf  bi.n  ap{H>intniont  as  preitident  of  the 
riille^'i',  lb-  hiul  Ifsidc-  •a-vcml  voars"  cxi>rrience  an  a  newspaper 
ttlitor  lui'l  pniprii-tor.  In  political  Ncnii-e  he  had  l>een  a  member  of 
ihi-  li-;;i-liiiiii>-  f.ir  -I'veral  M>HMionF<.  m»eakcr  uf  the  honiw,  and  subae- 
ijuenily  11  nit'iuU'r  of  ihr  State  niilnnd  i-umoiiwion,  in  all  which  posi- 
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tions  ho  had  acquitted  himself  very  satisfactorily  as  an  able  and 
indefatigable  worker. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  faculty  January  11, 
1898,  touching  the  death  of  President  Ross: 

Sensible  of  our  great  loes,  and  that  of  the  institution,  in  the  death  of  President 
Lawrence  Sullivan  Roes,  and  believing  that,  great  as  he  was  in  the  field  of  war  and 
in  the  halls  of  state,  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  college  administrator,  and  probably 
even  more  useful  in  that  capacity,  we  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Remlred^  That  while  the  State  may  justly  mourn  the  Holdier  and  the  statesman,  we 
alone  fully  know  how  much  the  moral  worth  of  his  chanu!ter  will  be  missed  in  every 
part  of  this  school;  how  well  qualified  he  was,  in  every  way,  to  impress  upon  the 
youths  intrusted  to  his  care  the  beauty  of  a  life  consecrated  to  noble  aims  and  high 
ideals; 

That,  while  thanking  God  that  he  was  spared  to  do  so  great  a  work  here,  we 
lament  that  he  should  have  been  taken  from  this  work  at  a  time  when  his  efforts 
were  meeting  with  such  success; 

That  we  wish  to  reconl  our  profound  conviction  that  to  the  quiet  influence  of  his 
presence  and  example  have  been  largely  due  the  succeseful  unit4*<l  efforts  of  the 
faculty,  the  orderly  and  studious  conduct  of  the  student  body,  and  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution; 

That  to  his  untiring  efforts  and  well-directed  energy  the  college  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  many  material  improvements  that  have  taken  place  during  his  administration, 
making  these  seven  years  an  unexampled  period  of  continuous  growth  and  prosperity; 

That  we  have  a  high  sense  of  regret,  which  will  grow  upon  us  day  by  day,  for  the 
loss  of  his  genial  presence  and  his  wise  and  kindly  counsel;  and  that  in  token  of  our 
sorrow  for  his  loss  and  respect  for  his  memor>',  in  addition  to  the  resolution  already 
passe<i  to  wear  the  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  be  it  further 

Rf»tiirdf  That  a  page  in  our  minutes  l)e  devoted  to  his  memory,  and  that  these 
n^solutions  Ik?  inscribed  upon  the  minutes,  and  a  (*opy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family,  with  the  assurance  of  our  heartfelt  sympathies. 

From  minutes  of  meeting  of  board  of  directors,  January'  17,  1898: 

Whereas  Gen.  L.  S.  Rohh,  the  most  worthy  prenident  of  this  collegi*,  de|>arted  this 
life  on  Monday,  the  3d  day  of  January,  189H,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hi*i  life;  and 

\Vhen»as  rnspect  for  the  dea<l  and  r(*ganl  for  the  living,  as  well  as  the  emotions  of 
our  own  hearts,  require  from  this  Ixianl  of  diriM'tors.  who  knew  him  liest,  an  official 
expn'ssicm:  Therefore, 

lir  it  rfMJrrd  hy  the  InMini  nf  direcitrrn  ttj  the  AgrirtiUnnil  ami  Mt'chanictil  OAUge  of 

First.  Tliat  we  profoundly  regret  the  death  of  (Jen.  L.  S.  Ross,  tho  worthy  presi- 
d«*nt  of  this  college. 

Second.  That  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  the  college  but  to  the 
|ie«»ple  of  the  entire  State. 

Thinl.  That  the  chanuier  of  (teneral  H<iss  is  a  miMlel  which  we  glailly  i*ommend 
to  the  emulation  and  imitation  of  the  students  of  this  collegi*  and  the  young  men  of 
thf  Sute. 

Fourth.  That  we  gladly,  yet  mournfully,  lay  upon  his  grave  the  triliute  of  our 
pnifotiml  respect,  admiration,  ami  love  by  expressing  our  opinion  that  his  character 
happily  combined  thone  elements  which  constitute  the  good  man,  the  good  citiseo, 
and  the  wise,  honest,  and  conscientious  public  servant. 

Fifth.  That  in  every  position  and  relation  of  life  he  was  loved,  honored,  and 
trusted,  and  that  his  departure  has  left  in  our  hearts  a  grief  which  time  can  not  elbioe. 
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Sixth.  That  ihr  -•.r.-ury  nl  iho  Kmfd  1-^  inrtnipt*-!  U.  lonmiil  to  Mim.  I.  R  Ram 
and  her  (aaul>  h  r-f,y  nl  iImm^  nwuliilloiu.  uml  tu  ttairler  bi  tier.  In  UM^  name  nf  tb<' 
hoard  of  director*,  our  riaccn-  ayiuialhy  in  Iter  nn-at  Bfliirtion  ami  our  lit«<  wiabaa 
tor  her  future  )ia[>i>im«n 

Serentb.  That  a  cvpy  ul  tbcao  naolution*  be  «3>niail  at  lirnfth  un  thm  minntia  td 
thiabook. 

(iauauiC  PnmuRuM, 
Ouak.  Boh  ah. 


rxKcnom  or  premdkxt  rxxaitR. 

IPnn  nintt  of  4lTwlon  In  ikVfDvaniot.] 

On  the  3d  ot  January,  IHSM.  the  prwldaiit,  ex-Oontaor  U  a  Roan,  omJer  vtune 
wtae,  oonaemiilvr.  and  Jwliduoa  admlniatratkB  the  ndtcgr  bad  nmtlBnalljr  nmwn 
in  naelnljWM  ami  jKiHilBrity  ainoi-  hi»  inanffuratliin  an  tho  2d  day  ol  Fabranrr.  IWI, 
waa  Mddenly  rH\U.-\  m  IiI«  rvwanl.  After  hi*  ilvalh  Uw  adntlulamthM  of  lu  nOiln 
denrived  on  l>n>(  )I,  11.  WhlUwlE.  whn  wm  dMiod  picridoBt  pn  ton.,  lad  vb« 
ooodncted  ttie  iii-iit»ti'>n  vitli  «nln«Dt  naiWhrtitm  tolhedoMof  Iha  ■■<»■- 

In  Jane  Wt  tl><-  Hon.  I-  I..  V>MfT  «■•  cbtsL-n  piwidenl  uf  Ih*  ooUet*,  aiHl 
■MiUDed  chargi'  f.(  iw  una*  un  Juij'  I. 

Notwithfltanilitiu  iliv  i-lianjmi  ibrunRh  wldi-li  thi-  Inatltuliun  paanl  dnrim  the  a^ 
rion  and  the  t-nix-mrDt  in  Ihv  imbDi?  miixl  Inidduit  tii  tlui  war  iritb  f^pda.  vbkli 
manUerted  ilMlf  in  iho  mikv,  ■noil  <ir<l«r  and  iJUripUne  wan  milnlaiipl  ■■oag 
the  Mndenta.  lui-l  tho  j-ot'*  nork  <raa  etultnaoOr  aucoearfttL 

The  preaent  -i^ioii  o|h-jmiI  with  a  laivrr  ■llcmlanm  tlma  *nr  bafar«i,  and  nanf 
■todenta  were  -  i;ii-il  aaaj  fiw  lach  of  doniiiinry  rocim  t4i  acaianiMriato  tfavH.  Thtr 
enrollment  to  '  lati^  ii(  lhh«  repiirt  luu  irai-linl  3B\.  whlcli  einwib  tlH>  nautfafw 
matric-uUtt^l  '  :i..-  nur  )'r>'vli.u*  ymr  iii  t)ir  huiliirT  i>l  thr  •'i.ll<iir.  Smir  of  lh« 
<  .  i.tniw..  .'lamination,  t.iil  tiiaii}  •»'n'  tiini-<i  >■»,  l.^.-aun^'  tbr^ 
■■■■iimii"Ula'<l.  We  have  no  nivansof  Itnowinn  how  many  awtcm- 
ilii'  imIIiiei-  but  werf  k<-pl  away  by  the  pmridt-nt'i  anDnanremeat, 
ihf  ilaily  |iapiTK  on  the  ojicninic  day,  that  the  mllege  waa  tbea  foU 
■ii-oiiiniiiiUtt-  any  adiliriimal  Mudeota,  yet  we  know  of  ntany  mot* 

who  wiiiilil  tiak'i'  I le  Imt  l>ir  thi«  Dotii-e.     Kor  the  lillh  lime  iniuoaMou the pn^ 

itt^t  hnr*  Nfii  iiiinix'lliil  to  |>u)iluih  a  mniilar  announivincnt  al  the  beinDnins  of  the 
mrtoii.  Till-  iinti-nl  n<-r<i*qly  fur  lb.-  cnUrmtwnt  of  the  tadlitit«ot  thecolteiteawl 
ita  llioniiiKh  anil  ounplcti-  n]ui|>nient  for  the  work  in  whichit  ispngasedean  hardly 
hr  mon-  f>>n-iMy  jiri'Menteil  that  by  atatin)c  thene  larta.  Thai  tboae  who  have  beaB 
tunHi)  >H>y  fp>m  the  nilleKeafi'as  mnch  entitled  to  share  in  the  bMkefita  ~ 
ar  thiw  «lii>  an-  lu'iv,  i«  an  iniiMitn)v<TtiliW  lad.  They  f«y  taiM  to  ■ 
inntitiition.  ui'l  it  i*  their  riiiht.  in  coaimon  with  utbeni,  to  enjof  ile  « 
advanta|ci-e. 


W*.  Uv  iixsM  .v'lir  i>iin-tsl  attention  In  the  minRMion  made  in  the  pnMtatfm 
repiirt  that  a  <->*rtaiii  |airttun  '>f  the  taim  leviei)  for  Reneral  revenue  jiiii|waH»« 
ally  U-  ft  atran  (..r  tb<'  tiui>|iort  ao'l  iiiaintMiance  of  tbtii  rulkge.  A  flsod  inmawK 
iniurn].iiii"ii.  II.-11MO'  t.1  tlii-ateadygruwtb  uf  the  cullaic  and  if  proridad  brtb* 
niraiu-  Miin.'<'-t<'<l  «<-uM  settle  tl>e  i|0(9tion  of  apiinqwialicaa  penoaDaatly.  W« 
then'fiTi'  iiiilnrw-  the  nuaMtion  and  rum  mend  it  In  Ibi  fainialili  nawfchanlt  t 
the  ein-iiliir  an-l  lpKii>latit-e  authorilttw  an  a  aaliidaciorr  aolatioo  of  the  prol'  I 

maintain  I ini  ttw  inatitution  and  proviilintf  lor  it*  (utnrr  growth  and  d 
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President  Foster's  suggestion  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  present  method  of  eecuring  the  means  neceflsary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
college,  to  flay  nothing  of  bettennents,  is  unsatisfactory,  alike  to  the  IxMinl  of  <lirector8 
and  the  legislatnre.  It  is  distasteful  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  board  of 
direi*torB  to  be  compelled  to  appear  before  the  lei^slsture  and  beg  fur  an  appropria- 
tion with  which  to  maintain  Uie  college,  and  about  which  there  should  not  be  a 
doubt.  It  is  also  distasteful  to  the  legislature  to  have  them  there.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in  levying  a  tax  for  the  sup|M)rt  of  the  <H)llege  and  eliminating  it  as 
a  legislative  issue  for  all  time  to  come. 

STUDKNT    LAUOK   l-'UNI). 

President  Fost^^r  makes  this  reference  to  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  student  lal>or  fund: 

The  student  labor  fund,  when  judiciously  used,  is  not  only  helpful  in  individual 
cases,  when  work  is  neciiwary  to  supplement  the  means  of  the  student  to  enable  him 
to  remain  in  the  college,  but  dignifies  lalMtr  in  the  estimaticm  of  the  student  body, 
on  ac(H>unt  of  the  readiness  with  which  students  of  all  classes  and  conditions  take 
advantage  of  it  and  emleavor  to  earn  a  part  of  the  money  expended  by  them  in 
college.  It  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  work,  and  breaks  down  the  line  of  deniarkation 
usually  visible  in  colleges  between  students  who  are  compelled  to  partly  work  their 
way  through  and  those  of  ample  means.  These  results,  in  my  judgment,  more  than 
ofbet  any  objec^tion,  fn>m  an  (HN>nomic  standpoint,  to  the  employment  of  student 
labor,  and  fully  justify  a  continuation  of  this  appropriation. 

PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

L.  L.  Foster,  president;  R.  II.  Whitloc»k,  M.  E.,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  H.  H.  Harrington,  M.  S.,  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  (chemist  to  experiment  station) ;  Charles  Puryear, 
M.  A.,  C.  E.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Mark  Francis,  D.  V.  M., 
professor  of  veterinary  science  (veterinarian  to  ex|)eriment  station); 
F.  E.  Giesecke,  M.  E.,  professor  of  drawing;  J.  C.  Nagle,  M.  A., 

C.  E.,  M.  C.  E.,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  physics;  R.  H. 
Pric'e,  B.  8.,  professor  of  horticulture,  botany,  and  entomology  (hor- 
ticulturist to  experiment  station);  T.  C.  Hittle,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  languages;  J.  H.  Connell,  M.  Sc.,  professor  of  agriculture 
(director  of  experiment  station);  C.  W.  Hutson,  professor  of  English 
and  history;  First  Lieut.  George  T.  Itartlett,  Third  Artillery,  U.  8. 
Army,  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets  (ordered 
to  join  his  regiment  April  9,  181)S;  C.  C.  Todd  appointed  to  fill  out 
unexpired  term);  Robert  F.  Smith,  associate  professor  of  mathematics; 
W.  B.  Philpott,  M.  S.,  asso<Mate  professor  of  English  and  history; 
P.  8.  Tilson,  M.  8.,  associate  pn>fessor  of  chemistry  (associate  chemist 
to  station);  A.  L.  Banks,  A.  B.«  M.  8.,  adjunct  profes.sor  of  mathe- 
matics: II.  Ness,  B.  8.,  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  and  botany; 

D.  W.  SpeniT,  B.  Sc.,  C.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  pbysi(*s  and  drawing;  A.  M.  Soule,  B.  8.  A.,  assistant  professor 
of  agriculture;  II.  W.  South,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  bis- 
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tor^',  and  lanifuft|p!*i;  C.  K.  liuiyoun,  H.  M.  K..  ftMxbtbiDt  profMwor  of 
DKcbanicsI  iMi^ini^rinf;;  K.  W.  Knir.  B.  S.,  w»iHlant  profcAsor  of 
mecbaniiml  •'ntptii-«rin|r:  •).  A.  Baker,  mwitftnnt  profoMor  of  roiiuncr- 
cidarta;'  l'n>fi>'.t!u>r  Piirroitr,  MH-retJiry  of  the  faculty,  and  librarian: 
Profeffior  HiKlc,  rikaplain;  A.  C  Uilltvipie,  M.  D..  tur^^n:  J.  A. 
Baker,  «ecn-Uirv:  •!.  (t.  Ilarriimii,  A.  H.,  bookk«ep4>r;  B.  SbUu,  ateir* 
an);  C  A.  lA-wt><.  foniiiuin  of  tho  <.-urpPtitrr  «Iiop:  U.  C.  Kyle,  B,  &, 
foreman  of  tlio  furuj;  (>.  F^bt>n<|iai-b<>r,  florint. 

i-oi«)8Et>  iiitANoi  ttrnooL. 

The  coniHiitiiliiin  of  ]87t;  uuthorizml  aad  «lirMTtcd  ibe  li<gialatare  to 
establub  an  uijrioulturul  wkI  uKwItniiUml  coUtv*^  for  the  hpitrAt  of 
colored  peofilc.  and  tbo  tifU-vnth  kifitflaturv  paMvd  an  a*.*!  to  cetabliab 
the  college. 

The  niaiiii};<-i»i!nt  of  this  tn«tiliition  wiui  pUmhI  in  Iho  hands  of 
the  board  •>(  rlinvtor*  of  the  A^rirulturul  ami  Mm-luiuical  Colh^ge  at 
Bryan.  In  jxiPHiaim'  of  thix  pruvialon  th<-  lujard  of  din'tiorv  met  at 
Aluttn,  NovonibtT  17,  1H77.  and  after  full  diNcuuion  with  comaiiiMioa- 
en,  conttifliiii^'  of  A.  H.  Kaymond,  Axhboil  .Smith,  und  .).  D.  Oiddinin, 
paa-wd  the  fiillnwiii);: 

Kaahud,  Tlml  thi*  tn*n]  nt  ila  nest  n«aUr  mmUni  In  Juioarjr  ritvt  a  [if^ilt 
of  aidignniliiiralanil  nwduntix]  i*illtip>,  uhI  UmI  th«<>tiil«fitlMur|»BLmlaB)l|wl 
In  ttptnlilM  al  Ihf  rariioM  )>nM-IJrBlili«  nMMUFBt  lluinsUler 

At  AiMtiTi.  .Iiiiic,  IhTs.  thi'  iximtni^iimiTu  to  l-M-arc  tbp<-on(<};r  nuulc 
final  rciKtrl.  and  tbc  IxMird  of  directors  was  authorized  to  preaoribe  tbe 
roiir>«»  of  Htmly,  etc..  and  the  provident  of  the  collejfe  at  Bryan  was 
sImi  iiiuili-  pn-sidt'nt  of  thiH  branch,  (.^pt.  T.  M.  Si-ott  organiaed  the 
indiiHtrial  ito|iartnipnt  at  thi-^  !«<-hool.  Aftoronf>ypar'?' trial  an  an  agri- 
mltiiral  I'ollftTf,  it  wax  not  (-otisidortwl  a  Hti(xv.-<s,  and  thp  normal  faa- 
liii'f  wiL-  t'ntfntftcd.  Kiih-s  and  ro^iilationM  governing  Sam  Houatoo 
Noniial  lii.-tituU'  witp  adu|it4-d  for  tho  wh(X)l.  L.  W.  Minor  wis 
pIis'IihI  prini-i[Ml,  and  an  aiwiDlant  and  a  matron  were  provided. 

Th<-  in-litutiiin  it  Ux-atrd  on  a  large  tractof  well-improved  Und,«Ml 
in  fairly  well  <><|iii))pcd.  Tho  original  purchaMo  was  for  130,000,  for 
tho  profM-rty  known  at  tbo  "Alta  ViHta."  and  aliout  7  milea  fraiD 
IIoni]»loitil.  Tbo  Nohool  iH  wHI  jiatrunizoil,  and  han  done  much  to  eJ^ 
vntc  tho  o<lnrati(>nal  standard  among  (ho  c<jlorod  rare  in  Texas. 

•■  l^iaojutiuuii]. 


Chapter  XI. 

NECROLOGY. 
DEATH    OF   HON.    ASH  BEL   SMITH. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  university,  which  was  held  at  Austin,  November  14,  ISSl,  Dr. 
Ashtiel  Smith  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  responsible  cai^acity  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
January'  21, 1886,  which  occurred  at  his  home  near  the  city  of  Houston. 
Under  the  action  of  the  regents  and  the  State  authorities,  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Austin  and  interre<l  the  next  day  with  high  civic  and 
military  honors  in  the  State  cemetery,  the  funeral  procession  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  ever  witnessed  at  the  State  capital. 
The  following  references  to  his  death  and  services  are  taken  from  the 
regents^  report: 

The uni  vend ty  in  a  largo  meaflun*  owen  itH  preeimt  degree  of  pnieperity  to  Dr.  Smith's 
anweari«<l  exertions  and  never  flagging  interest,  and  to  his  enthusianni  for  claasical 
Ummingand  hin  abi<ling  faith  in  lil^eral  eilucution.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent 
services  the  board  of  regents  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

r.NiVERMiTY  OK  Texas,  Janmtry  29,  1886. 

Whereas  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  and  in  the  riiKMiess  of  hin  wisdom  an<l  exiieri- 
ence  our  lieloveil  and  venerable  president,  Hon.  Ashlx^l  Smith,  has  lieen  called  to 
his  eternal  nvt  and  rewanl;  and 

When*as  in  his  death  we  n*cognize  that  not  oidy  our  university,  but  our  State,  has 
sustained  a  gn«t  if  not  ir'^^parable  hiss;  thereu|Kin 

Kemtlretl,  1.  It  is  imfKifttilile  within  the  st»){H>  of  tlii^H;  resolutions  to  do  justice  to 
the  faithful  anil  distinguishetl  ser\'i(*es  of  Ashbel  Smith  rendered  to  Texas  sin<*e  the 
foundation  of  her  goveniment,  as  soMier  in  the  war  for  inde|>endi*nce,  as  her  min- 
ister t4i  foreign  countries,  as  l(*gislator,  and  as  citizen;  their  nn'ord  will  l>e  found  upon 
the  illustrious  fiages  of  her  history. 

2.  He  was  one  of  thoee  who  inc*orpormted  the  university,  and  theenergit*s  aixl  wis- 
dom of  bis  last  yearn  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  Uy  the  oiganizaticm  and  su(*cetth 
ful  inauguration  of  our  university,  in  the  welfare  of  which  we  can  truly  nay  he  took 
a  (U*«'|»er  pride  and  interest  than  any  other  <*itiz4*n  of  Texas,  and  the  presi*nt  pro0- 
(H'rity  and  success  (»f  Uie  institution  is  largely  due  t<»  his  disint4*n*st4><l  and  noble 
efforts.  Imleed,  it  ^y  well  lie  said  of  liim  that  he  was,  so  far  as  the  practical  inaa- 
guration  of  the  instituti«»n  is  concerned,  Uie  'father  of  the  University  of  Texaa.'* 

:i.  He  was  permitted  and  blened  with  life  to  see  for  three  years  the  fruition  of  his 
patriotic  atnlHti(»n  in  looking  forwanl  to  a  Texas  university  of  the  find  cl^ss,  and  far 
better  ami  mon*  enduring  than  marble  or  brasi*n  shaft  this  university  will  alwaye 
■land  as  a  mimument  to  the  high  and  noble  aims  of  Ashtiel  Smith. 
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The  faculty  of  th<-  tmivrMilr  nn  thv  ^1  of  .Innuarj-.  ).S8rt.  met  in 
their  room  and  took  tlic  fi)l)iin-in)f  w^tinn: 

Pomwat  to  adjonniniciii  Ihr  l«i'Hlr,(  ■nwinlilnl  st  t  o'ldouk  )'.  m  I'nMHil,  lit. 
Waggener,  clwinnan  at  itir  [a>-uliy,  iui<]  fTufivixs  Kvnbnit.  UMiMiBnrv  TKllicbt*. 
Hnmphreyv,  GooM,  Balrrtv,  llnliiu-y,  ItBlsUnI,  ami  lianc,  auit  liwtnirtim  OMriaon 
and  Gomperti;  aim,  BcuniiiT.  H.  Wunini,  A.  R  WwilJiiilKi-.  Mm-Urr  iiftheUwH 
ol  RRMita,  Gen.  H.  P.  Itti-.  i|cn<4nt  Rittnrta,  ntptnmlin||  AiljutmnUlvmml  KloK 
lor  the  Stele,  and,  »  a  <■  [uii.liM-  Ui  n-|>nwnt  lira  stiidriita,  Mtwrn.  A.  A.  Little.  J. 
L.  Stony,  P.  B.  Bailey,  II    K.  WhltR.  and  W.  H.  YfioiiitrT 

The  following  report*. i  Um'  iiKnuiillfWin  rrvnlotinna  (pynlnanni  Ri4m«^  Uato«jr. 
and  Wegener)  waannan  n.-^iwl)'  aitopbsl: 

"  Wbenaa  the  membirt  ••{  ihp  tw-nlty  havt-  liM-n  inlunDiiil  itl  tlio  iImU*  t4  CU. 
Ailibel  Smith,  pnadenl  "(  t)w  Uianl  •>(  n«MiUi  >4  lln>  l.'aln^ly  nf  Ti>ia«  bnn  lla 
oq^nintion  tu  the  dale  .>!  Iil<.1<«iL,  nn  Ihe  ZItl  «{  January,  IHSA,  which  i*  t»  tlMan 
the  cauw  o{  wriooa  ragti't  unl  ■ormw. 

■■  Whereu Colooel Smith,  hail  txvn lur  cuiariy  tuli  a  t-vnlitrj'  a dbtianuiilnd cHlaMi 
of  Tesaa,  ever  nady  to  pa^aoulu  her  tiwlintrmrta  with  iditnalalititt}' and  i|WnlM«Blad 
patriotimi  in  themany  ri-*t>iii>IMf  i-mIUimm  whirh  Im-  hMixvupinl,  a«  a  iMfUMl 
phjPiidaii,  aa  minuter  tc  ilr  ri  -  '~  I'tti-UiMlauil  Kraiwv  Innn  tlw  hepaN^oTIVaaaa 
In  a  muHt  important  pei  i  .  -t,  a*  a  l<vi'>Ia><>i'  >■>  tl"  I'UDrilK  of  ht>  Sutat 

aa  a  BoUier  in  the  KTrif  < . ,  u  ui  rnxlllv  wtmiar  aihl  pruaioter  uladi^ 

caUoo,  ■■  a  man  ot  high    -  .  i        >>  ikuil  i-sallnl  pritn-ipln*  In  Ibmiiht  and  kUm^ 

ever  philanthropic  In  hLi-  ■  iV'tij,  m  rlrvale  the  »oi4nty  lii  which  hia  dMllay  waa  art. 
Betting  the  rare  exantpU'  >.f  a  llMimr  ut  wurk  l>w  the  pabtic  good,  wtthinl  «AiBC 
iti  merited  retnm  In  UkK  otDna  of  honorr  nr  pnillt. 

"  Wbemu  hii  dlveniil^l  ltwmii«.  hb  dnoilDn  tu  Um  b^kw  adiHalkia,  and  U 
oxlenaivv  informatiati  In  rtyar'ltJtthpi-MlliqpwafMlnniTMrfthaolBtwmicand  Atnaftm 
prrMiiimnlly  flitnl  hin>  f><r  iIh-  |rm>i.lriu-y  »f  thv  laMTil  of  n«fmt* «(  tlv  iiiiltvohy 
olttiiM  Suti',  111  wliii'h  ]-*-ii>i-ii  III'  liA'  idvi-n  liU  aliuurt  ootwlant  ailrtiljnn,  well- 
ilini-it-'l  t-fli>rt>-,  aiiilinvat  influonii-,  winch  1>y  th^rooperatiunof  hiaaaniriatealn  ifaa 
rtit<>iiry,  liu\i-  ]ilii<iil  the  univcrvily  (mtii  iln  origin  u|ir>n  ■  tiiith  Maiiilanl,  and  made 
it  |>ra>  riiiiMi-  f'lr  thin  inrililutioii  !'•  Uiiiniv  what  iIil-  Slate  in  itc  mnatitntiaa  haa 
onlaiiK'*!  it  i-liall  )> — 'a  nnivi-r«ily  i.f  th<'  ftnrt  i-lan-;'  tht-n-lui?,  Iw  it 

•Itn-J'-i.  Tliiii  ill  ihfdi'aUi  orCol.  .Vxhl-'l  Smith  the  SUU-tiasliMt  one  ofila  moat 
•liMiiikiii-h-l  .-liii>-iu>^  i-.l>irati<in  'irir  of  ilji  nuirt  inlelli)fenl  voterii->:  nirietjr  one  of 
itn  iiii*t  iirl*ii..-  uikI  hiich-l>>nv<l  Chrii^iaii  gi-ntlt-nu-n;  n-icmv  "w  iif  ila  wrtit 
wi>rk>-r>-.  Iniiuuiiily  u  K"-"!  Mian  bikI  true  among  his  fclloWH,  ainl  Iltv  ruivMiritjal 
TfXM  '■(»'  "t  i<-  i'srlit-Kt.  tiKiHi  ardent,  aiiil  <l<-vot(«l  tiem-factum,  whiaw  oaefnl  laben 
for  iiK  l>'n<-lil  Bii-1  whim>  tlmotchtlul  aiwl  iimfti-uuii  deutvaniiT lowani  tlw  membenof 
tile  (lo'iiliy  aill  i-mt  )■■  Ut-M  in  mii^  ifrmtirful  tviitrail>twuv  )iy  llu>ni." 

I>r.  Siiiitli  UK.-  U>rn  in  llaitfunl.  Cunn..  Auffiwt  13.  It«»6,  Mid  was 
(rrudimti-^I  friiii)  Valf  (Villt-i;)-  in  thcu-adpmir  d<>p«irtiiienl  in  \^M.  Ua 
Mi)H-i|ii<'iitly  |irui-tici-<l  law  in  Salinhurv,  N.  <_'..  but  ri'tumed  to  Yale 
anilfrnclimlfil  in  iIk'  iiitilii-al  (lr|Mirtiticnt.  Hi-  t-xtcndpd  hiantudim  in 
Huiv< TV  ill  Kniiiti-.  ant)  prnt-tii-iHl  ttictlicint'  m-vpnil  vmrM  in  fjaliabuty. 
H<-  ni'vtr  tiittrrittl. 

Ill  Jiim-.  \<M.  bf  arrivi-d  in  TexaM,  and  wan  Mnm  after  appointed 
(•urjrfiiii  pni-rui  in  thr  Texan  anny.     In  IX^fnila-r.  18:tK,  he  r 
thr  iini<!i<-.-  of  iiitili.'iiu-  in  (iulvi-xton.     In  Ki-I>ruary.  IMS,  I 
lIuiifttoiiiipiM'inted  him  n)ini?<ii-r  t>i(>n-al  Ilritain.  and  later  to  I 
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In  1845  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  President  Jones.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  General  Taylor  in  Mexico,  and  was  colonel  of  a 
re^ment  in  the  Confederate  war.  He  was  in  1882  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Association,  and  had  served  several  st;ssions  as  a  member 
of  the  State  l^islature  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  university  regents. 

The  crowning  aim  of  Ashbel  Smith  was  to  promoU*  the  nucc^ess  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

In  the  course  of  an  address,  which  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
deceased,  Dr.  A.  G.  Clopton,  of  Jefferson,  said: 

Over  two  years  a^  we  met  upon  the  train  l>etween  Fort  Worth  and  Auatin,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  varied  ixmversation  the  State  Univernitv  wod  discut«ed.  IIih  face 
and  language  expreescd  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  futurtMif  tho  in»titiiti()n.  lie 
then  thought  the  destiny  of  the  university  hung  in  the  l)alance.  A  bill  was  l)efore 
the  legislature,  drafted  and  introduced  by  a  professed  frieml  of  the  university,''  which, 
if  {lassed,  he  thought  would  seal  its  doom.  Though  declared  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  university  education,  within  its  provisions  was  hidden  the  fatal  emblem  of  its 
purpose.  Its  effect,  as  he  conceived,  would  be  to  turn  over  the  institution  to  the 
direction  of  political  demagogues,  a  class  the  most  unfitted  of  all  men  for  so  high  a 
responsibility.  How  well  I  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  he  declared  that  he 
feared  the  ill-advised  interference  of  the  friends  of  the  university  more  than  the 
machinations  of  its  enemies.  The  bill  failed  and  the  university  came  out  of  the 
contest  stronger  than  before.  It  was  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  that  he  oi)ened 
to  me  a  full  realixation,  such  as  I  had  not  thought  of  before,  of  the  im|H)rtance 
of  the  university  as  an  agency  in  the  great  work  of  State  progress.  With  the  vision 
of  a  seer  he  unfolded  to  me  the  future  possibilities  of  our  State  and  the  imi)ortant 
work  which  the  university  would  perform  in  realizing  these  great  posHibilitics, 
until  my  imagination  shrank  ))efore  the  magnitude  of  his  rational  de<luctions. 
Texas  wna  destined  to  become  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union  in  population,  maternal 
proHiierity,  and  political  influence.  This  high  i>osition  among  the  union  of  States 
required  the  highest  order  of  education  among  the  people  to  achi(*ve  and  maintain. 
A  virtuous  and  enlightened  population  was  positively  necest»ry  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  destiny,  and  he  depended  upon  our  public  schools  an<l  the  highest  t^tandard  of 
university  educmtion  to  prepare  the  rank  and  file  and  leaderH  for  the  work.  The 
rew>un'es  of  the  State,  its  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  the  mineral  wealth  einlHHlded 
liem^ath  its  surface,  its  broad  area,  and  various  undeveloped  industries  he  dwelt  upon, 
and  declared  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  the  present  to  prepare  and  discipline  the  sue- 
ctH*<iing  generation  for  tliis  work.  He  impn<»«ed  upon  my  mind  an  idea  of  which  I 
had  not  liefore  thought— that  the  university,  if  it  reache<l  the  high  standanl  it  ought 
to,  would  be  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  to  hold  the  State  mtact  and  undivi<le<l. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  provision  m  the  organic  law  pn>viding  for  the 
coeducation  ot  the  sexes.  It  was  a  subject  about  which  1  had  thought  and  was  inter- 
ested. 1  knew  that  the  female  schools  of  the  State  in  their  curriculum  and  require- 
ments fell  far  below  what  would  be  necessary  to  enter  a  miiversity.  The  female 
seminahea  even  were  not  high  enough  for  such  prei^aration,  and  1  was  uncertain  as 
to  the  result,  whether  the  university  standard  would  be  lowereil  to  suit  the  s(*hooU 
or  the  preparation  of  the  schools  raised  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  university.  The 
earnestness  of  his  response  gave  evidence  that  the  interest  was  mutual.  **  Why, 
sir,"  he  replied.  *'oar  lathers  in  providing  for  the  e<ie<luciition  of  the  sexet*  were 
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wtee  beyond  ilxiir  KOMmUltm.  oixl  but  nmBoba^  «  law  nl  rmolun  Uul  v-lll  trvmnr 
or  later  lie  of  uiiivuriwl  rt«ii|aillt>in-" 

,  ir  the  duanUnJiul  qiirit  i«d  look  (Juwa  ujKm  tlw  uuib  uhI  uki-  lotsfwi  in  lb* 
allaini  o(  idhi,  I  kanw  UmI  Ihn  viiirit  ij  him  wbnm  no  ivaiinMiniuratu  UnHf  \aakm 
down  npoa  thisB  nm-tnuntM  ami  a|>|in>VM  evfiry  «unl  I  b»ii  upoken  bmI  mwy 
.  MDlimMit  I  hav»  anmcL  Wbrti  thn  uaamiif  jronraUIcanifln.  your  HeaakMi,  ynar 
governora  ao'l  o-n'-ntlt  *h«ll  ><••  (•■cvi'tt^n  by  men,  hit  tuune  will  bo  waimutafBil  nd 
ladiwolobly  i^iniirddl  «ilb  'mr  Stab-  I'ninmit). 

Colonel  Siiiilt)  wa^  i>!>pM-ially  i-mnioKt  aii<)  iimtruniontal  in  ^Itinff  the 
people  of  il)c  Suto  tu  \-i>te  fnr  l<mitin|f  Dm*  iiie(Ui«l  bmnrK  ut  Uw 
anivemity  ui  (iuIviwUhi. 

Dr.  Smiiii  wa*.  iw-vpr  inarritHl,  nnd  luul  but  frw  minH'<li»lt'  rt-Utivi^s*. 
A  brutherk  a  pnieticinff  phvMirian.  livocl  in  floutitun. 

I>lt.     UWr.lK    WAaoRKKR. 

Jud^ntf  froni  «n  I'XiiroMiuiii  uf  Dr.  Wn|qp*nL'r  while  siek  In  hU 
bed  at  Austin,  that  hn  buiHtl  jiLitici-  would  Iw  ttmiv  bJni  iti  tbp  future 
hutorj-  of  tlio  univcrditr,  b«<  wnn  ft  idontly  diMip|M>inted  nl  ant  Utit^t 
tendered  tin-  |)m)ulenry  of  the  jariitution,  but  bo  whm  too  bemir  to 
indulge  th-  Mllrrtux*  iif  bin  feelintps  on  account  of  any  break  in  hta 
Hitpintion^.  Itfiii);  in  prutnu-ted  hod  licultli  ut  tbi^  Unie,  ivittMNjuent 
doubtleiM  ii|H<Ti  bia  dnutir  duul  M-nicen  as  ptx>f(»u>r  and  ad  interim 
administratoi'  uf  unii-crnity  affaim.  he  repaired,  aM  aoon  m  bo  wa^ 
abk,  to  Mnnitnu  Kpnn}:».  Oilo..  wbi*rv  he  ditnl  AiiKiD^t  10,  ISM,  at 
the  ajfe  of  .'.:■  yi-ar>..  HU  n>niniiiH  wi-rr  lirottjjht  In  Au-itin  and  in- 
tern-4l  witb  (Treat  honor  and  rmpect  on  the  part  of  tbe  officers  and 
xlnilt'iit.-  of  ihr  iinirer^tity  and  the  i-itizenit  ^nerally.  To  do  bim  tbe 
ju>lit->'  III-  <li'!<ire<l,  the  writer  fit'lit  that  he  can  nut  I  tetter  do  ao,  aa 
pnirni-^tl.  than  by  hen*  adding  Ihc  rexohitions  ndoptetl  by  tbe  uni- 
ver-ity  n'^'enls, 

Th>-  n-^-iit^,  fai'ulty,  and  ntudent»  h)I  attended  the  memorial  eser- 
oiM-s  ill  a  IhhIv.  The  n-wibitiimit  as  atlopted  by  tbe  retfenttt  and  read 
^>  thi-  H-H-HcrnbUfre  were  a-  followft; 

AcwriK,  OfHArrSO,  Itm. 

shi'i-  till'  \m»%  (iK-Hiiitt  "t  till-  l-ianl  of  reirnt*  "f  th'  t'nivpniily  of  Tt-xai  Ibe  ia«i- 
imioii  )>»-  Mirfi-n-l  a  tii«-t  )crirvuii  Km  in  lltp  •Irarh  <>(  Dr.  I.«l>e  Vi'^geimt.  Tbe 
(■■rl  -I'-oin-  !'•  m-iinl  llmr  KTT«t  enrrow  ova-r  thu  offlii'li'in  aiiil  their  pralooad 
•[•(•miaiir.n  .•!  ()■•■  in<iilimal>l<-  wrvji-ve  imilvTVil  by  Dr.  Wtffitaer  tn  Ibe  InrtitatHa 
vtii.'h  hr  —  anli-ntly  I'-vvil. 

Kn-Ki  I'll'  f-'iiii<Uti.>n  <.f  llii-  itiiivprvily  until  hu  death  I>r.  Wifgtnet  |Vra  to  Iti 
orvaniuiiMH  Biiil '(•'ti-li'iNtxTil  all  tl>f  ]>i«rra  uf  hu  un usual  Mrouf  mind  and  cbar> 
ai-i>-r  K<>r  Itnnii'n  yrar>  a-<  i-rofi-M^ir  ■■(  Knitlwh.  by  hw  n'hoUrihip  and  karain^ 
by  111-  iiiiv-ti'riy  ict«p|>  -t  tlir  p|iirii  of  flnsliah  litfrature  and  bM  power  ol  ricar. 
t»r>'ilili  ,  Hii-l  linihiuit  )>nwiila(i->n  Ur  rain-d  (he  Mrtuiol  ul  Knfli«h  in  U»e  ai 
t<i  a  \i-T\  Kiuli  i-iaiH-  III  |ii>|Hilanly,  i-in-llenrp,  and  [lowi^. 

\- I  hairiitaii  <■(  tin-  lai-iilty  li>r  tin  yi-ar*  he  mndartnl  Ibe  riccnlin  k 
ll»*  iii»vi'r>ii>  Hiib   wuduui.  iirudriH-r,  aixl  atnulotf  devotion  In  the  lr« 
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had  accepted.  Never  swerving  from  his  conception  of  duty,  merging  all  regani  for 
self  in  the  genetal  welfare,  bravely  facing  every  attack  upon  the  ingtitution,  Orm 
and  bold,  while  at  the  same  time  tender,  sympathetic,  and  nio4leet,  he  bravely  bore 
the  burdens  of  executive  responsibility  during  the  perio<i  of  stress  and  storm  that 
marked  the  early  years  of  the  univerrity. 

His  gracious  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president  ad  interim,  after  having  laid 
down  for  one  year  the  cares  of  the  executive  office,  showed  his  unselfish  willingnes. 
to  Hpend  himself  in  the  service  of  the  institution  wherever  its  welfare  might  demands 

liis  death  was  most  untimely,  for  the  regents,  relying  u])on  the  riohness  and  full- 
ness of  his  experience  and  culture,  had  formed  strong  hopes,  not  only  of  his  masterly 
<levelopment  of  the  school  of  English,  but  also  of  his  invaluable  aid  in  shaping  the 
policy,  protecting  the  interests,  and  guiding  the  administration  of  the  university. 
Dis  iditer  visum.  An  organic  weakness,  which  for  years  added  the  heroinin  of  Buf- 
fering to  the  nobility  of  anluous  duties  bravely  and  zealously  performed,  ultimately 
caused  his  sudden  and  premature  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong,  pure,  and  lofty  character;  of  vigorous,  clear,  and  compre- 
hensive intellect;  of  high  and  inspiring  ideals;  of  modest,  unselfish  nature,  and  of 
absolute  devotion  to  duty. 

As  a  ti«««timonial  of  appreciation  of  his  services  and  of  regani  for  his  memory,  it  is 

Remlttti.  First,  Tliat  the  Ixiard  approve  of  the  action  of  the  faculty  in  setting  &\iSTt 
Saturday,  Octolier  31,  for  public  exercises  in  the  university  chapel  in  his  memory. 

Second.  That  the  board  will  attend  these  exercises  in  a  body. 

Third.  That  the  board  authorize  a  suitable  marble  tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  wall 
of  the  university  cha|)el  in  perpetual  commemoration  of  his  services  to  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  L.  Prathbr, 

Chairman. 
F.  W.  Ball, 
r.  e.  cowart. 
Thomas  D.  Wootbn. 

The  faculty  adopted  appropriate  rc^olutioiiH  and  published  an 
elaborate  memoir  of  the  deeeaned. 

Dr.  Wajifgener  was  a  great  student,  as  well  as  teacher,  hut  he  wjis  too 
devoted  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  professorship  and  the  udniin- 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  university  to  divert  his  work  to  writing 
lxx)ks  to  any  considerable  extent.  He,  however,  wrote  one.  An 
Analysis  of  the  Sentenc*e,  for  the  special  benefit  of  his  classes.  This 
he  enlarged  for  a  future  edition,  and  it  is  said  that  after  he  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  fa<*ulty  he  contemplated  devoting  some  of  his 
time  to  writing  other  texts.  His  addresses  and  lectures  were  numer- 
ous and  always  excellent.  For  two  years  he  was  president  of  the 
State  Tea<*hers'  Association.  It  wa.s  at  his  suggestion  that  the  n»gents 
authorized  affiliation  of  the  university  with  the  public  high  schools. 

GOV.  L.  8.  Roes. 

Governor  Roes,  whose  executive  action  affecting  the  university  has 
already  lieen  noticed,  and  who  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  died  at  the  president's  ' 
home  at  the  college  January  8,  1898.     An  extended  sketch  of  him  is 
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presented  in   tli>*   <-hi>p(t'r  p)irti»ilariy  dftailinff  tiny  birtury  of  thv 

The  bcwrd  of  rr^cnU  of  Ibo  anivrntitj  tiwk  (ilficuil  action  un  hb> 
desth  an  follows: 

WbereM  otBdal  nntifli^iim  Iim  hiia>n  (iTwi  tlic  Irani  <•(  ii«vnia  irf  the  CTnlwvvlty 
ofTexaaof  Uw  <1m.iIi  <■[  I^<m-oiw  SiiUlvan  Hfjn.  libs  pnalilrnt  nf  Uw  Aitrirultun) 
and  Hecbankal  O'lliicr  (if  Te«M,  IbRrntara  tw  it,  by  thU  (icnnt  In  uinnal  vMcut 

JUmlmt-  Fint  TUal  wo  <iv%ilarv  Uw  ilmlh  o(  ibii  lioaurvd  rilbwn  iit  Tnuw  m  a 
pablic  calamity  to  tli«  nahi  wbbi'h,  livm  hb  boyhiiml  t»  lila  dndh,  tut  hM  w  aniUy 
•erved  ua  rang«r,  H  solilW,  adtiMO,  B  Ifftlalator,  achM  ezemtlvT,  ami  aa  Mnrainr. 

fleoMirl.  That  in  h>*  <teath  1%na  Inrt  nna  lla  flnt  dtUma;  tb«  ivmi  of  Bdaratjno 
agreatmoial  and  intollirioal  Iww:  oar  rf^ar  l&MilHtioni>  ■  >!«>,  Callhlul.  an>l  effl- 
dent  preaideni;  ao>l  his  fandlf  an  aflHtlaaala  bwliuul  an<l  fatlu-r. 

ThiM.  Thaltbi»l>arl  ti-DilarWtlHidinclanioIihrAirrimlinnilBn-l  MHrhaubxl 
CollcKB  and  to  th«  (unity  >rf  tlic  ddCMMsl  iNirMBn-rwtBriniBlbir  in  ihrit  Im^mralUo 
loai;  anduanesfi^nviiioiif  nuracpradaiiinKif  bun»blo<^baraiinraiiildudniruk)>Hl 
Mrricoi  it  ia  ordereil  iliai  th<>  (»n<Ki4oK  ]>rean)bU>  aitd  iva^iilioni  lif>  i>|irMil  ti|a«  tlxt 
tnlnnttw  u[  tbe  Inanl  <>f  nwnta,  ffi*m  to  llic  pnM  of  Ihp  Statu,  anil  nifim  llmmot, 
under  the  seal  ol  Uir  nuitnrally.  Iw  tfananittod  ti>  tlir  luiiilj  ami  tha  hoatd  ol  tn» 
ten  <it  the  Aipicnlliirml  >n>l  Uw-haulral  OJh«p. 

The  Aiixtin  SlAtminkn  paid  thia  mariiMl  triliole  b>  tfai<  uhancUir  iif 
the  docoaited: 

Gtmnal  Bon  wan  nor  ul  Ibo  panat  ami  hraviat  mm  llial  wn*  Anm  awoAl  ta 
baball  of  TesM,  aibl  be  aae  uan  at  tbm  iiMMt  lin|««Miul  ami  OBKUUh  iptvnnian  UmI 
aver  admiiiiit«nd  ihr  alhiia  at  rtata.  Ha  «a*al«n,  ia  pHvaia  ■•  wall  aaiapabUr 
lifp.  a  mo-IH  liir  iIik  ynulh  »(  llio  laud,  lie  aa*.  indtvl.  ravt  In  a  ben>ir  nwO-l. 
IVrl>u|«  n..  tiian  in  ttik  SuU.'  )>a»  rwr  )i-n  nnm-  k.vol  and  liotton-t  IfV  )ii«  teJk.a- 
ritiu'n»  than  ()>•'  lair  <ien.  8ul.  Rum,  and  the  pmpie  of  the  State  will  ngard  ttaaaa 
hiHi'-r  t<<  )•-  |>-riiiitl>il  ti>  rontrilHitc  !••  a  moDument  that  In  bra«  or  maiWe  arUl 
lonu<-i-i  i«-n»-iiiatf  bin  Titrnior}-. 

(iUV,    I).     M.     WtBEKTM. 

Kiill  triliiiU'  U  justly  <Jiii*  hprp  to  (iovemor  Robcrbt.  not  only  mods 
(if  the  lir^t  Inw  (iniffKHon*  «»f  the  univorHtty,  but  «l»o  «s  one  of  Um 
iiKM-i  cHrtK—t  itiid  fffick'nt  prutiiuli-rH  of  ilM  muccosh,  nn  has  beea  •bon- 
(laiilly  ~hi>wii  by  the  nvord  already  given,  which  in  il«elf  U  ■  marked 
tribiiN'  to  hi-  hit;h  cliarai-trr  tm  a  Ktateanun  and  executive  ofloer. 

I  Ion.  <  >nin  M.  Koliertft  wa^  burn  July  9,  1M15,  and  died  »t  his  borne 
in  An-tiii.  T<-x..  May  I'.t.  isi's,  a|re>l  nearly  H3  years.  At  tbe  tine  of 
hi."  (tdilh  he  wa.4  |>reMidrnt  of  the  Texan  State  Historical  AaeooMtioa, 
and  hit'l  Knt  liiti>lv  oontril>u(i>d  an  article  of  some  300  pagve  tOft  rcoeallj 
|niMi,b.-.i  hi-t..ry  (.f  IVsa^. 

At  II  iiicctinir  of  thr  univcrnity  n-^ntf,  .Septemlier  30, 1696,  Um  fol- 
lowing rc-olutiiini  were  prcHcnl<>tl  by  lti>^-nt  I tn' an  and  adopted  hf 
.    (ho  U„nl: 

\V  lit-nw  III.-  ■luiiniruwbol  (ititm.  jufwt,  and  mtwnian.  <>ian  HUo  It  ■■■ 

(•"■'l  (r-.iii  liu-  •■■nbly  t-an^r,  ripw 
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Whereas  he  was  intimately  aasociated  with  the  Univendty  of  Texas,  not  only  as 
one  of  its  earliest  and  wannest  friends  and  founders,  but  also  for  ten  years  as  its 
senior  professor  of  law: 

Therefore,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  as  a  fitting  but  feeble 
testimonial  to  his  memory,  desire  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  sorrow,  in  common 
with  the  students,  officers,  and  friends  of  the  university  everywhere,  that  he  is  no 
more. 

His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  young  and  struggling  univendty.  He 
bn)ught  to  the  office  of  senior  professor  of  law  the  educated  mind  of  a  graduate  fmm 
the  University  of  Alalmma  and  the  large  learning  and  experience  of  more  than  fifty 
years'  practice  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  His  love  for  the  university  was  almost 
fatherly  in  its  depth  and  sincerity.  Among  his  last  words  were  remembrances  of 
the  Moved  institution,  His  profeHSorship  in  the  university  in  his  chosen  field  of 
law,  wherein  he  liad  previously  acquired  distinguished  eminence,  was  a  fitting (!rown 
to  his  long  public  career,  so  intimately  connecte<l  with  the  history  of  Texas.  His 
name  and  fame  are  inseparable,  not  only  from  the  university,  but  also  from  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Appropriate  resolutionn  were  also  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the 
univernity. 

REV.  ROBERT  L.  DABNEY. 

Dr.  Dabney  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  political  science 
in  the  State  Tniversity  for  several  years  up  to  about  five  or  six  years 
ago,  when  his  sight  became  so  badly  impaired  as  to  compel  him  to 
retire  from  the  work  unless  provided  with  an  assistant,  which  was  done 
by  the  regents  dividing  the  duties  and  salary  of  the  chair,  and  retain- 
ing him  a  couple  of  sessions  in  this  semi-emeritus  ca[>acity.  After 
remaining  a  while  with  his  family  in  Austin,  he  went  with  Mrs.  I>abney 
to  his  former  home  in  Virginia.  Returning  soon  after  to  Texas  he 
lived  with  his  son  in  Victoria,  where  he  died  January  3,  1898,  aged  78 
years,  his  wife  surviving  him.  He  left  several  children,  one  of  his 
sons  being,  like  himself,  a  prominent  educator,  and  lately  president  of 
the  State  University  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Dabney  was  born  near  Richmond,  Va.  During  the  Confederate 
war  he  served  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jack:K)n,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  the  life  and  services  of  that  distinguished  officer.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  philosophic  writers  of  the  countr}%  and  the  author  of 
several  theological  and  philosophical  works,  among  them  l^eing  one  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  a  criticism  of  the  sensualitv  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  1842;  studied  divinity  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Presbjrterian 
Church  in  1847.  He  was  professor  in  that  seminary  (except  for  an 
intermission  while  on  General  tlackson's  staff)  from  August,  1858,  to 
July,  1883,  during  which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  accepted  by 
him  in  the  University  of  Texas,  prior  to  which  appointment  he  had  but 
recently  retired  from  teaching  on  account,  as  be  stated  in  a  published 
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{■(NiiiuunitiUion.  of  nut  Iwint;  further  lu  MTviceaMo  mm  bf  dcwired  U>  thn 
jnMtiliition  hi>  wiih  Mc-ninK-  Hix  rvputatiim  no  ft  |trufutiiiil  M-holnr  anil 
toaoher  uf  philoitophr  wa*  ixieh  thut  Uiia  dn-lar&Uno  had  no  pffi<et  upon 
hiH  ap^miiitniont  Ui  tho  chnir  in  tbo  T<*xit!«  rnivi-i»it,v.  In  n)o|H-naioa 
with  l{cv.  IV.  K.  K.  SmooU  he  condiicttM]  ii  divinity  .■M-b(xil  in  AuMtJn. 

I>r.  I>abn(>,v  was  u  man  of  fin*"  prr*finc<'  and  of  hrgf  Rtatnn%  an 
ithown  in  a  full-niicrd  {wrtrait  nf  him  which  wai>  |imvnlf>d  liv  biK 
frieiidx  Ui  lb«  luiiverHily  in  a  puMic  addrtvM  hy  Mr.  T.  W.  Orr|tory. 
who  wa"  (wl<K-|i'd  to  mukv  ilir  prwwntatiuo.  Hih  rciuaitis  wcr?  intorrad 
in  Vir^nia. 

Appropriate  nixolulionit  on  hi»  dtwth  were  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
the  ITDiremity  of  Texas,  exprtuKini;  thvir  Hentimnntit »»  follow*: 

Sh.  thburf*  niiin»n>twui4  rsluaMi^  [nil>1k>tion«,  mainly,  but  no!  ezdoiintlr, ««» 
of  a  llMnl«fii»l  ur  rrllKliM*  lutntv;  hb  tinHiiiaiiiKB  lor  inaujr  yntraa*  a  llM»lq(iaD, 
pnadwr.and  iaMrarb>r-.  hu  i-Lw  rnnnwdan  dnrtnit  iImi  dvil  n-ar  witfa  (Wn.  Monp- 
waU  JadtaoA.  m  hi*  rhl«4  -if  *tan.  and  hia  nbaeqanillr  w\'ieif  dmilalMl  d^vrnph}- 
at  thai  ilUnpiMml  tirncral,  baw  all  oalln]  in  making  him  knn«rn  ami  naiwiTlnl 
la  tlu*  Cnllnl  Kuin,  iImkiitIi.  jirrtiapa,  inan>  (vjiM^ly  m  Ln  th«  Stiuth. 

Without  ui»lntakin«lii  il.i  nuira  than  tlliv  alliule  lo  Dr.  Dalnrx'a xcnetal  ismv, 
th»  facility  'tiwin)  tj>  l4^lv  Ki  hU  aaphiianm  aa  on«  at  Iho  oricilMl  proliwow  wlw 
aqpoiaml  (be  anlnsratty  In  tlie  (all  of  l»U.  Dr.  DatiMj't  mnMuw  afa.  aakfiwl 
■cpariaoae,  ami  «Nitid  jotVuiMit  cnabkid  htm  Ui<m  and  aftcfwaid*  to  aiafca  mmay 


la  th*  dbrharyv  .J  h]»  .IiiiIh  ■■  ].mt(OT>tr  nS  |>hlhiani>br  and  poDikal  mimce  tm 

tm  riiiir.  It  li.     ill  .:  <  l-r    '.r     ,1,.)  Kirrnvhll.  t-rliia  n-II  flttnl  tor tlM  pnatioB 

tiT  III'    ■■     ■  ■■  :  .^-  „i  hi*  ailalikiij<Tit>.  and  rn«>l)r  akM  h*  ■ 

nmiiory  nf  Inily  wiuiderfal  tenadty. 

It  in  alni  limine)  t4i  luar  wiineai  to  hia  inAeaibl«  nprlffhtnoM  aa  a  raaa.  aad  la  hb 
indi-iiiilahir  fonv  of  will,  «hii-li  rnatilnl  him,  alien  Ktrirken  with  complete  blind- 
on*'.  an<l  olii'ii  whi-n  aim  mifferiiiK  mart  ai-iili-ly  from  iliaeaM-,  tii  (xmUotw  lu  work. 
ti>  in\iirtiinl<'.  an-l  t..  writi-  drvpiti^  all  ilitliniltii'o.     Tht-  latttT  |>art  at  hia  Ilia,  Umo^ 
»|ieiil  ill  darkatwa  and  ■iflen  in  vuflfrinii,  Kentil  tii  hIhiw  the  true  worth  at  tb*  man. 
RoBUT  R  Uooui, 
<iiB>iuiK  Baoa  llAUHKin, 
Kaaiiaaa-K  W.  Siaoana, 


UK   KWAKTK    PAIJI. 

Sir  SwHiil*'  l*alm,  rlM-whorp  noticod  in  thix  volume,  died  recently  at 
hiN  li<>mi<  in  .\uHtin.  He  wax  84  yean*  of  at;e.  The  faneral  aorricea 
won-  viTv  [iro]M?rly  tMndiict*-d  froDi  th<-  aiiditurium  of  the  State 
UniviTHily,  a^  an  inHtitutiun  wbit-b  he  no  acll  loved,  and  materially 
bcfrii-ndfil  liv  prpM'ntint;  it  with  his  library  of  aeveral  ihouMand  vol- 
ume-, iiiitiiy  of  which  are  of  important  historic  intereat  and  can  not 
la-  diipiicalt-^l. 

Sir  Switiit)'  Palm  waa  tmm  January  31,  1815,  at  fiutfault,  Sweden. 
Hf  iiimi-  to  Ti-xiu'  in  l>qA.  and  lintl  acttled  at  l.^raiige.  In  IMd  be 
wt-nt  U>  (he  Uthtuua  of  l*anama.     From  there  he  returned  and  aetUed 
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in  Austin  in  I860,  and  that  has  been  his  residence  ever  mIik^.  lie 
married  in  1851,  and  his  wife  preceded  him  in  death  nineteen  y*mm. 
He  was  a  man  noted  for  his  literary  tastes,  which  led  him  to  the  iT^illec- 
tion  of  the  fine  library  which  he  finally  donated  to  the  University  of 
Texas.  For  forty  years  he  acted  as  consul  for  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  services  as  such  and  his  gener- 
ous gifts  to  literary  institutions,  and  of  his  own  literary  attainments, 
he  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Sweden  with  the  oirder  of  knighthood. 
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In  their  report,  just  prM«nled  to  Ouvvnior  twyenr,  tbe  n^nts 
irtate: 

It  is  xntUyithit  m  rvtum  an  LnnTMe  in  Ibo  lamin*  frmn  nuiTondiv  Uuid*  iUmw  oot 
ImI  rtklMnent.  Tlii*  IncrvaMr  hu  iu»li-  ponltik  iIm-  moalnirliou  vf  ibc  «M  viae  iif 
tbe  nuin  baildi],^  ■!  •  lotal  i-c^  tW  0,4M3  an<l  llx.-  rvp^  ul  iIid  luoniUtiuii*  auil 
iralburth«mtidiit.riuiit.  Iliil  fi>r  llil«  liiiM-lr  ■•Ulitiim  u.nat  moiinifB  <*»  xnilil  u,4 
have  been  able  t.i  nmiptplr  Ihr  main  Imililiiw.  ■inre  Itie  (iinMlJlutlnn  iif  Urn  f>tml« 
IbrbiiU  apprDpliJli'in*  from  K^tuvml  n-vvnur  liit  imivwMtT  buUdinga.  Il  b  tb*  mxi- 
dent  infa^nlion  -I  thi-  f^)aiitltutl>>ti.  •>  «ell  m  a  |>klB  nm^iy,  tbMtb*  vmllaUi 
nnivenriiy  himt  1r  aiiplH*!.  in  ptui  ai  InMl.  to  Ibe  twnnaacnl  milaillitliig  aiiil  ilmilmi 
ment  oltheinaliiiiUiin.  11  mit,  iht-  nnittinity  nilRlit  nm^n  Imvrar  la  fla  pnamf 
nixltrwlopal  niii.llil.in.  laillnv  tit  kn-ji  |aae  whh  Itie  gn>wtli  of  tbi!  State  tad  tbe 
oonotantlj  ini  w  i«iig'  dnnaiiH  nl  nar  pmiplr  lor  biitb'tf  nlnoUim. 

Tho  n^nti  arifue  thnt  "the  njiutUtutiaia  did  not  coatwpphte  mn 
undereloped  tuv\  iaiperfoot  univtinity,  for  It  rlmrlycaiiitiMlidftoUi»r- 
wiM*."     It  N»_vrt: 

"Till-  Itvi^lalurvflwll,  aa  ioon  a*  pnrticabl«-,  twubiiah.  ormniw,  bimI  praride  for  Ibe 

[iiniiii.'iuiiKi'.  -ii|')i'.r1.  ami  <lin>t'(i >f  n  iinivcn-lty  of  tlic  Hrxt  ctaiw."     T<>  ••trry  out 

till-  i»Aii'<ni.-  )■>'  |>rf>\i<liDt[  for  Ihi'  unuliuU  upluiiUinK  ••!  ttie  nnivfrvity  Ihi'  laMrd 
n-^iiiiui.iil  timl  tin-  itii'«inii;  (mhi  Imi-I  1.ii«--  U-  il<-k-<>t»l  !••  Ih*  efwrtion  ol  l>uil<linc* 

iii.iv.  r-ii\  in  tlii.---<in'<-tinnan-KU|'|<li>''l  TliiUiunl  Imvi- fulloirol  Uii»poU(7>l»rinir 
tl>-  |ii-t  lu"  >'<tin'.  an<l  ilifti'l>y  Imvi-  ii.iti|.|i'ti-<l  i)u-  timiii  ImiMinit.  aorardiuit  lo  tfac 
i.tik'iiNil  'li-rik'H!-.  aii'l  liav<'  lavtiti  till'  u'lirk  of  i^ra-lually  iiii|iTi>vinit  ami  beantil.vinK 
iIk'  'iruvr-iiy  .-uiii|>iu<.     T)i<-  |>>li>y  i-  ili-^inlilt-.  ni>l  only  iH-aoai-  it  ieenia  U>  afloiU 

(I ily  iiii-aii-<i[  ^ii|>i>lyiiiif  thriiiiiifD'ity  wiiti  ni^-vnvry  Imlliliug*.  Imtalao  hecauae 

till-  iii.>.iii<-  tr.-iii  UikI  U«m*  la'iiiir  •Ifjvn-lfnt  (■{■.ii  n-an-Di'  ami  upon  the  t>nw[»ntT 
of  (III-  livt— ti>'k  ititi'nvt'  of  rhi-  Sialt-  Ih  <|uil<-  variabtf  fmiii  year  to  jrwr  and  llaMe 
til  iii.il>-nal   liiri'an-.     Il  i-an  not  N'  n-livd  ujion  ibeMut^lu  tDevttherag 


T"i  null  )i  ■'iii|>liairi«  i-au  not  Iv  1at<l  iiiKin  the  nt-cmitr  ol  adapting  a  p 
)».li.  >  mlri'h  HJllaHnin-  n->t  only  t  hi-  eiir-tpn<v  of  the  uni\-enity,  hat  alaa  ita<'oo- 
tiiiTi.-.!  k'rowili  ami  ■(fvrlo|iiiii-iit  Willi  tli>>  i-oniidftiiv  inapiml  by  thia  polkyol 
M>-a.l\  .l<'M-lo| 'Ill-Ill  ilinxiith  nvrnur  fniiii  tlivl  MMints.  prirate  t^kanlhropy  with 
iriliii  Bii-I  l»|ti.-!.tf>  Kiiulil  •-••mr  f>  Ibe  aiil  of  Ibe  Slate,  and  in  a  (rw  jrean  unr  pcopW 
<t<.<il.l  .-nj  >y  Dip  iiir-tiiiiaMp  liMH-nt*  of  a  "  nnivcnity  uf  the  flift  dw 
plali*)  l>v  iL-  f"i[t-b'raanil  thi-  luundt-r*  uf  Ti'xas. 
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SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  his  argument  l)efore  the  legislative  couiinittee  Regent  Pmther 
pre«}cnted  statistics  contrasting  the  great  disparity  of  income  from  the 
productive  resources  of  the  University  of  Texas  with  those  of  other 
leading  universities  of  the  country.  The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  also  called  to  the  subject  of  establishing  a  school  of  biu'teriology  in 
the  medical  department  at  Ghilvcston,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  of  great  benefit  in  the  discovery  of  means  for  exterminating  the  \yoll 
weevil  and  other  cotton  pests,  and  poisoning  prairie  dogs  so  as  to 
make  them  self-destructive  by  their  spreading  the  poison  with  which 
they  are  inoculated. 

President  Winston  read  a  numl>er  of  interesting  statements  of  stu- 
dents who  had  sustained  themselves  by  means  earned  by  their  personal 
effoits  while  students  of  the  university,  and  urged  that  the  lK)ys'  mess 
hall  l)e  enlarged  for  the  further  accommodation  of  cheap  l)oardingand 
lodging  for  such  students. 

FEDERAL    EDUCATIONAL   CJRANTS. 

As  has  l)een  stated,  Texas  received  1S(),<mm>  acres  under  the  act  of 
Congress  granting  lands  for  agricultuml  and  mechanical  colleges;  ])ut 
under  the  terms  of  the  gnmt  it  all  went  to  the  Agricultuml  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  so  was  of  no  general  btMietit  to  the  university,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  given  for  the  common  benetit  of  all  branches  of  the 
main  institution;  and  Iwing  for  all  the  States  alike  it  is  -not  to  }>e 
counted  in  the  consideration  of  further  grants  to  Texas  any  more  tliun 
to  other  Statc»s  where  the  grants  are  for  State  universities. 

Alal»ama  is  the  first  and  so  far,  |>erhaps,  the  only  State  that  has 
acknowledged  and  put  into  effect  the  Fe<leral  act  of  1847  making  it 
mandatory  for  States  which  received  their  i)ortion  of  the  pr(K*eeds  of 
unrei'laimed  public  lands  to  pay  that  sum  to  their  Sbite  univt»rsities, 
which  was  done  by  the  St^ite  granting  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  to 
the  amount  of  $2,0<JO,<.hm),  and  providing  for  the  jmymentof  an  annual 
interest  of  3  per  cent  on  that  sum  to  the  Tniversity  of  Ahibania.  As 
the  first  State  to  remedy  a  wrong  against  her  university,  Alabuma  lias 
set  a  precedent  for  other  States  to  do  justice  where  they  hnvo  either 
diverted  lands  or  funds  from  their  universitv  endowments,  as  1ms  lM»en 
the  casi*  with  Texas,  Marvland,  and  some  other  States.  Even  an  «*s<heat 
law  like  the  Yeatcr  act  of  Missouri,  bv  which  the  universitv  of  tliat 
State  lately  secured  final  judgment  for  ♦23,02»'^  agjiinst  the  Conley 
estate,  might  ser\*e  as  some  measure  of  justice  to  the  rmversity  of 
Texa.*^. 

CHURI*II    AND  STATE   SC'HtMJlX. 

In  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  June,  18U1K  commencement  of  the 
Texatf  University  Kev.  Dr.  Moore,  in  effect,  amtended  that  it  was  idle 
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for  the  denominational  colleges  to  arraj  themselves  against  the  univer- 
sity  as  long  a^  the  State  wisely  and  lilierally  prorided  for  it.  The 
chun-hos  should  rather  cooperate  with  the  State  by  making  their  collegei 
adjunctj^  or  feeders  to  the  university.  In  these  times  of  great  eduoi- 
tional  pro^rross  and  grand  developments  it  requires  millions  of  moaer 
to  ostuhIi>h  and  maintain  great  e<lucational  institutions.  Being  i 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  l)est  endowed  of  the  o«lab- 
lishnionts  for  higher  education,  the  chun*h  colleges  should  correlate 
their  cour*i4«s  of  study  so  as  to  make  their  schools  sen'e  as  feedem  for 
the  university,  and  so  maintain  a  harmonious  relation  between  the 
church  and  the  State  in  general  educational  work.  Each  denominntioo 
mi^ht  thus  i>erpetuate  its  colleges  as  adjuncts  to  the  univemitj. 
Ili^rher  educ^ation  must  lie  more  and  more  directed  and  even  monopo- 
HzihI  hy  the  State  universities.  Even  the  public  high  schools  were 
extending  their  curricula  till  they  seemed  likely  to  supplant  the  church 
c<>llep*H.  and  the  final  order  of  things  might  lie  county  academieii«  city 
hi^rh  M*h<M>ls«  and  the  State  Tniversity.  *^In  England,**  he  declared, 
^'the  «*«»llt*}ros  which  a  generation  ago  were  important  tmctoT»  in 
higher  t'duivtion  are  now  only  feeders  to  the  great  univeraitiea  of  that 
country.  »nd  su<*h  is  the  destiny  of  the  denominational  ooUeges  of 
Amerini/* 

THE   STATE  AXD  SCIESCE. 

A  n*c<'nt  addn^ss  bv  Prof.  Thomas  U.  Tavlor,  of  the  State  Unirer* 
>\i\,  u--  ph'-ident  of  the  Texas  Acsulemv  of  S<-ience,  presents  Mmie 
vt'iy  «.iiLr;r"*-liv«'  and  intenMinjr  retb-i-tions  ujK>n  the  important  subject 
of  tin-  -liitv  n{  tilt'  St:it«*  in  illation  to  M"ii»nc«».     In  the  course  of  hi* 

\u  .1:.  .tjf  «>  irMfuI  in  •li-vfiiipiiiriit.  Imth  iti  i'iii|iir%>  aiitl  material  w««ltli  anii 
liro^l-vfi'v  .  tlif  :itTcii!i*>ii  tli.it  tip- >!;it«*  "hoiiM  |<iy  tn  •^irlKV  iii  a  tlUC^Km  of  )fri\'ii>t 
ii:.;-  :•  ,ii*-l  -^'-uM  in  A  l.ir;r»-  «iiirr«"^*  U*  iiica-tin^!  )iy  th«»  lii*n(*fiUi  «!eriv«*l  fmiii 
-  ;i  i.<  •-.  '•••Til  ill  niltun*  hikI  niut<-r:al  ai|\iiiiii'iM4*nt.  t*|Hiti  tht*  pm|ii»r  4le(*iMi*ti  «»f 
tl.:-  >,':•  -Ti'>M  th**  rank  ••(  tlif<iiii.Mi>iii%icaltti  **t  nation  Atiiitiitf  the  Piiter  iiov«*n*i|nitio» 

•  f  t: .irifi  u:ll  •I«|«'ii<l.     T>i  tlif  thinik'htfnl  filw«*rvi'pi  nf  th(>  tit*n«l  of  oventa  in  th« 

I.1-*  >  •  'itiir>  !)••  «tat«'ni«*nt  ••(  fai-t*t  «ir  :iivn  11 11*11  tf  in  fiivitr  of  ^i*nt*n»U0  StaU*  pa|»|H>rt  ta 
iiK* — .ir\  *^iii)i  «-.<ni  lM-i<>n  f'tlNiw  a-  th**  ni;rht  tlir  ilar.  anil  fi»r  him  whotUMilita.  a 
irl.i!.'*-  at  !!.»•  riiU]*  ••/  thi'  nation*  of  t}i«-  iiirth  an<l  th«*  iinl«*r  they  ocvtipj  in  im|i(H'- 
tai.'*  .ir.'I  :iitIii«*n<-«>  will  ii»nvin«i*  thf  iiMft  ^ki'iititnl  that  |«*nnanfiil  national  pitw- 
{•r:'>.  iti.fthfr  a-  t'l  «'i\ir  i-r  ni4t«*nal  affaip*.  i»  alMnlutoly  ini|Mimihle  without  a 
\'T  A-l  Ai.\  -i*i-|i*rlyni«;  int«*nM  in  an«l  wiipiMTl  i*f  •^-irntifio  t rain tnft  ami  ivaearrli. 

**•::.•■  /  --(  !ii«-n.  an*!  i'V**n  nM-rt  ••(  nf>|>tN  tahlt*  infiiniiatitin.  ntnn«ler  the  Iram^ 
•Mi.T.  •-  .1-  ';-«l»'j«i  a« ^ |ii I ri*! Ill-lit",  •••iiir  think  thry  iln  n<ii  liett«T  the  cofKlithm  iM 
ii.i-i.  rt.tro  Ti,.it  t^hii-jti"!!  Ilk**  prnatr  an*!  iiiilivi«hiul  citncemii,  ahouM  lie  lell 
t'<  ]  '  '..!'••  :i.  li.  I'l'ial  rifort.  iiMt  rt-rht-tintr  tliat  an  (iptahU«hnient  emlMradoff  all  aci* 
«*n<«-  \\\a'  h  tiiuy  u*  iLf«>!iil.  an«l  i-vm  minf^Mary.  in  the  vannoa  avocatioiw  ol  lilic 
«i!i.  !(>f  '•(i:|.(intr*  an«t  apfaratti**  l^'lnnmntr  tn  «-a(-h.  i«  far  lieyoo*!  the  wachol  iadi* 
v:<l'i.t;  II. tan*  an«l  ni>i*t  «nthi*r  ilrriw  ciiatontv  fmin  |ml>hc  |«trocMlge  or  Qolat  all.*' 
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*But  notwithstanding  Jefferson  00  ably  presented  the  claims  of  science,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  claims  of  other  branches,  its  admission  to  the  schools  of  the  South  was 
slow.  It  had  to  fight  its  way  to  an  uncertain  footing  in  our  early  schools,  and  it  did 
not  receive  the  scant  courtesy  generally  accorded  the  poor  relation.  It  was  admitted 
as  an  experiment,  and  its  pushing  its  way  to  a  seat  at  the  first  table  in  one  of  its 
loudest  advocates. 

Although  science  has  held  the  world  8pell-l)ound  by  its  phenomenal  stride**,  we 
have  not  even  yet  realized  its  power  and  utility.  We  an*  still  partially  Ht»i)efied, 
and  the  educational  world  is  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  place  the  new  guest 
should  occupy  at  the  ban(]uet  You  may  i*all  its  progress  the  march  of  civilization 
or  manifest  destiny,  but  1  call  it  the  maivh  of  science. 

The  ports  of  Japan  were  thrown  open  to  the  world  a  few  years  a^o  and  the  Japa- 
nei!>e  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  she  measured  them 
with  an  aciniracy  that  was  surprising.  The  cause  of  the  greatnt»ss  and  imiK)rtance  of 
each  nation  was  quickly  seen,  and  every  advantage  was  taken  of  it  for  si*lf-inipn)ve- 
ment.  Her  brightest  young  men  were  sent  into  the  universititnj  of  the  world — to 
Germany  for  the  study  of  science,  and  esiHHnally  military  science;  to  England  for 
law;  to  America  for  engineering,  and  to  nearly  every  leading  country  of  the  world 
for  some  s^iecial  scientific  branch  of  study.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Ctovernment 
establisheii  a  royal  university  and  i^alleil  to  its  important  chairs  able  teacliers  from 
the  l)e8t  technical  schools  of  the  world.  It  was  my.  pleasure  and  profit  to  work 
with  one  of  the  foremost  briilge  engineers  in  Amerii-a  a  few  years  ag<^  who  wa«  one 
of  the  original  professors  iralle<l  to  this  university.  For  a  (juarter  of  a  century  Jajtan 
traineti  her  men  in  the  best  scientific  8i'ho*)l8  of  the  world,  and  not  only  trained 
them  thus,  but  maintained  the  nnal  university  of  her  own  just  allude<l  to,  and  this 
very  appreciation  of  the  scientific  l»asi8  of  a  country's  greatness  changes  I  Jajian  from 
an  indefinite  and  unknown  little  i>ower  of  the  eastern  barnyanl  into  the  game  cock 
of  the  Orient.  Her  experience  is  so  reivnt  and  emphatic,  against  o<i<is  of  eight  to 
one,  in  proportion,  that  it  |X)ints  with  no  uncertainty  to  the  dei»p  meaning  of  the 
success  of  Ja[)an  and  the  failure  of  China. 

I  would  not  be  understiiod  as  intimating  that  our  State  has  done  nothing  for  science. 
It  has  done  much,  and  yet  I  can  not  say  that  the  fatteii  c^lf  has  l)een  kille<i.  The 
State  has  i^erformed  part  of  its  duty  to  industrial  inlucation  in  i>artially  cM|uipping  and 
maintaining  the  Agricultural  and  Mivhanical  C\>llege;  it  has  established  and  partly 
e<iuipped  a  metlical  department  at  the  university  at  Galveston,  and  has  establishe<l  the 
main  university  at  Austin.  But  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  factors  or  sul>- 
jects,  the  one  that  lias  contribute*!  as  much  as  any  other  to  civilization,  to  the 
material  wi»alth  and  comfort  of  the  jn^ople,  namely,  electricity,  is  still  without  home 
within  the  Iwrders  of  Texas.  A  biologiml  station  should  l»e  establishtMl  on  our 
coast.     The  har>'est  is  rijje,  ami  reai»ers  art*  nee<le*l. 

To  provide  for  the  scientific  training  of  the  j>eoi)le  is  inon»  iiuuml^ent  on  the  South 
as  a  section  than  any  other  sei*tion,  for  until  the  civil  war  destn^Vi"*!  it  the  old  civil- 
ization of  the  South,  while  [HThaiis  not  antagonistic,  was  with  a  few  extx^ptions  rather 
indifferent  to  si'ientific  n»fH»ari-h,  and  in  noplace  was  it tn^nsidered a  **favort*<l child." 
The  war  left  us  impoverishe<l,  our  civilization  destroyed!,  ami  it  took  us  years  to  get 
upon  our  feet.  Indu^rial  e«lu(^tion  was  almost  unknown,  and  our  Wk  of  training 
in  this  respect  was  and  still  is  an  element  of  weakness.  But  we  are  now  rea<ly  ti> 
play  our  part  with  bigger  ]Kissibilities.  Every  n<«e<l  <»f  science  shoulti  l»e  stipplied. 
Our  own  State  and  the  U*gislature  must  see  to  it,  and  tliat  si>ce<lily.  tliat  no  institu- 
tion of  learning  fostered  by  it  should  ever  have  t4>  repeat  the  experience  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  a  few  weeks  ago.  Insteai!  of  having  to  use  the 
public  prints  to  bring  students  to  the  college,  I*n?sident  Foster  was  force<l  t*)  aiiver- 
tise  to  keep  them  away.  Texas,  one  of  the  most  infiuential  States  in  tlie  Union, 
should  be  first  in  e^lucational  facilities.    The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
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fall  to  awSamiag.  mui  Uim*  an-  MtmlfnU  anpmrUI**!  for.  Aa  Inng  m  ti 
«nodgb  rr>o(nlnMi7  8lBtotiulltniii<n(m«l«>J(orivhintifkparpMc«>lorthei( 
Kianc*^  can  Mil  (■>  (mudilered  ■  favntisl  rhilil.  Il«r»  in  Auatin  ire  iiM>d  i|HfM 
boildinir*  fnr  kmbm.  Tata*  nn  not  officii  to  ban  any  Mlur  unlwanriljr  Fci|)»ric»  is 
anjihiog.  I'nlU  Ihb  la  tha  nwc  tlie  Halo's  ilnly  haa  iMt  b««i)  tnlSltnl  to  iW 
fathera  ot  Tuxai^  who  laid  tlte  frnmlalJaiM  (or  a  unirorMtj  of  Ihv  firwt  claw. 

onuui  iNmn-noKii. 

Ther«  in  much  of  Um  palbelk  in  iho  d<>oa<r  of  many  of  the  («rlier 
educational  inMilullonx  in  Tcxii-,  iiuiti.'  an  n(li^'t\ng  \n  Miin(>  nwpocto, 
perhai*>,  rould  their  rei-ordit  )•«  iliai-liMcd,  as  thr  nclioii  ■.<n;inl>rd  to 
the  vvnvniblr  pmfidvfll  of  'VViUiiiiii  und  )Iary  C'ol1<'[^.  VityinU,  who 
for  so  many  Tcara,  us  tbi>  Htory  port,  ropnirod  to  tin  \tvant  hall*  and 
had  t})*'  old  iMllffTc  Ih-II  nrnff  en  a  fomiality  to  rrtain  thr  fi)llt>gf>  rbar- 
ter  in  llii>  bnpp  of  thi>  rerivn)  of  tin  fortoDin  and  t'vmtua)  rvnalAMuirv 
of  itM  wonttvl  pr«>4iffvand  iM>fiil»nM,  a  hoiw  whirli  tnil  n  fvw  roan 
»go  WiTu-  n-alinnl  (>y  tho  acti'm  of  lhi>  Stato  In  it*  Iwhalf. 

Amont;  tin*  inttitiitioti^  of  Iraniin^  forwhi<-h  i-hartfr»  wt-n-  pi^nled, 
and  whirb  havf  rcaMil  to  opcnilo  nr  woro  ttol  I'lH-ratrd  al  all  under 
their  (frantti,  arr  Hcmtati  ruiriTMty.  ohartrns]  in  1>«I4  and  prantMl  1 
leagu<>(4,42>iacn*B)of  bad  l>y  tlipRrpubHi-of  Tox&>:  Mariball  I'nircr 
eity,  rhartcrpd  tn  IM&,  to  whieb  the  Kvpublie  tfruntinl  :i  Uitgu^»,  and  the 
Matai^mla  and  NaooftdnchtM  iiniwmtim,  alj>o  t-liarlt'iTd  in  IMA  aod 
given  4  Imyoea  each  by  the  Kcpablic  Ralt^rvitlv  (.'ollegv,  rhartend 
in  lH4n:  WMleyan.  fn  iVh:  McKmuK  in  1>^.  and  Snult'lTnfvendty, 
ill  1?».V.— inrtitutioiw  p.4«Iin,h«Hl  hy  tho  M.  K.  Cbiinh.  Swlb- wore, 
in  l*"?'.',  ini-rirod  into  SotithwcMom  I'niversity.  which  succeeded  to  all 
their  I'liiirltT-  and  Hdi)plr<l  thoir  uhinini.  Othor  in^titutionni-bartertsl 
liv  thr  Shitf  I'liihniiT  FiiwItT  Hiiii  Marvin  colloyc-.  a  female  coUeii^e  at 
Warn.  iinH  Cfiiti'imry  ('<)lli';:<'  at  I^ni|Nis]ts;  and  in  addition  may  bo 
iianii'l  th>'  Tfxa-  Military  Iii»titiit<>.  wliirli  wa."  uponitcd  for  ton  yoant. 
u|>  (■•  K"",  at  Aii-itiii.  iiiiit  ha>  lull  n-crntly  licpii  riMivod.  ax  before 
n.'tir.-.!.  nnihr  iii-n  liiil  vt-ry  ililToroiit  aiispiccs  ul  IJuno. 

MarhU-  Full-  JiMlii-lrial  (.Villctro,  pr()jwtod  by  a  lot-al  lodge  of  the 
Fanii.T-'  Alliinirc  in  l-^'-Kj.  wa-o{M-nitod  fortmly  n  xhort  while  in  oharge 
<if  l{<v,  Miir-hall  Mi'llliany.  ov  j)rp>i(lont  of  tho  Contenary  College  al 
I^ini|HL-ii-.  iiaviiip  Mi(-(-tini)H-<l  on  a<-count  of  some  nii!<«rriage  of  the 
armri^'i  UK'ni-  with  Mr.  Mi-llburiy,  who  nnilorltxtk  to  get  the  college 
eiwl>>u>il.  Tiio  fanin-r..  who  w<-nM>x]M><-toii  to  promote  the  enlerpriae, 
tilhiT  >li<l  nut  n»>|>ond  as  fn-<'ly  with  their  {Nttronage  and  contriba- 
tiun-  11-  wa-  iitH.-.-vHary  ftir  it-  Mipfxirt.  <ir  pn-fern-d  inroating  their 
iii'-aii-  in  nh>n>  pnilita)>1)-  iliunnfU.  and.  il-  a  t-onMHiuonce,  some  30 
Ri-H'-  <,(  ^'roiinil  idonali'd  roinlitionally  )iy  an  improrement  companjr) 
an<l  A  fmnio  lMinrdin|r  liall  and  Urge  Htuiio  s«-hool  building  reverted 
iin<)<T  ntort^iitrc-  to  the  donor>  and  hiiildorK.  President  McIUuMj 
wa-  |«ii<t  for  hi-  liHef  K4>rvir>'-  )iy  (ion.  Adam  JohnMHi,  and  iisturaed 
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home  to  Lampasas.  General  Johnson,  Captain  Badpfer,  and  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Roper,  and  other  citizens  of  Marble  Falls  arranged  with  Mr. 
Mcllhany's  son,  Harry  Mcllhany ,  to  continue  the  school  as  an  academy, 
and  it  has  been  conducted  as  such  ever  since  by  Professors  Collins, 
Austin,  Bruce,  Folk,  and  Rogers,  as  successive  principals  of  the 
school. 

Marshall  University,  at  Marshall,  of  which  Col.  J.  A.  Morphis, 
author  of  a  history  of  Texas,  was  for  some  years  president,  has  long 
since  collapsed,  the  building  being  used  for  the  Marshall  High  School. 

Herman  University  was  a  project  of  some  German  citizens  of  Cald- 
well County.  It  was  not  oper^ed  as  required  by  the  charter,  which 
was  consequently  forfeited,  and  so  renmiiied  until  Judge  Julius 
Schutze,  member  of  the  twelfth  legislature,  had  it  revived.  The 
institution,  however,  was  never  organized. 

INDFVIDIAL   SCHCK)L   ENTERPRISES. 

[Prom  SoarfTs  CompreheiiKive  HiBtory  of  Texan.] 

The  schools  at  San  Augustine. — The  town  of  San  Augustine  is  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  strip  of  red-land  country'  running  in  an 
east  and  west  direction  through  the  counties  of  Sabine,  San  Augustine, 
and  Nacogdoches,  which  was  well  settled  with  good  farmers  as  early  as 
1^^0,  and  from  that  time  to  1850  that  town  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  improved  towns  in  all  eastern  and  northern  Texas.  It  was  situ- 
ated 30  miles  west  of  the  Sabine  Kivor,  on  the  old  King's  Highway, 
leading  from  Natchitoches,  in  I^ouisiana,  through  Nacogdoches  and  Bas- 
trop to  San  Antonio.  The  wagon  road  made  along  or  near  it,  com- 
monly called  the  **San  Antonio  road,"*  was  the  principal  thoroughfare 
along  which  immigrants  came  to  Texas  by  land,  and  it  was  the  route 
of  the  first  stage  line  through  eastern  Texas. 

A  master  builder,  a  Mr.  Sweet,  erected  a  large  two-story  frame 
buildingand  sold  it  to  the  county  of  San  Augustine  for  a  league  of  land 
that  had  lieen  given  to  the  county  for  the  erection  of  an  academy, 
though  the  school  had  the  high-sounding  name  of  .**  the  university." 
A  small  school  having  l>een  taught  in  it  for  several  years,  in  the  year 
1H43  a  gentleman  bj*  the  name  of  Montrose,  of  medium  size,  about 
30  years  old,  and  of  apparently  good  manners  and  intelligence, 
appeared  at  the  hotel,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  large  school  build- 
ing in  the  town,  let  it  l)e  known  that  he  was  a  teacher.  The  board  of 
trustees  were  soon  assembled  and  s€»nt  for  him.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words  and  very  {lositive  in  his  utterances.  He  said,  in  sulwtance:  '*AH 
I  ask  is  to  give  me  control  of  the  house,  and  I  will  build  up  a  large 
school  that  will  attract  scholars  to  vour  town.'' 

They  complied  with  his  request,  and  tefore  the  end  of  the  second 
session  be  had  verified  bis  assertion  and  had  a  large  school,  with  num- 
bers  of  scholars  from  a  distance.    It  so  continued  for  several  j'ears. 


8S8  aisTOBV  or  edccatios  is  teka8. 

One  of  bin  gt  tueritn  an  a  t««cbrr  wa.i  hia  contml  of  ll>e  HcboUrH  in 
srhool  by  a  tv^  lar  nyNloni  unt)  Iho  nnxipty  be  pr(Mlu(»>d  in  Ibrizi  lo 
BlIeDd  9cbiK)l  punoloalljr  and  an  ardent  di\iire  to  attend  to  tiwir  studlea. 
He  did  not  «e«k  to  n«-«|iiirt>  favor  in  the  commiinity,  except  tbrougfa 
bin  M.'bolar»,  and  waH  ■cldotn  Hocn  opon  tbe  ntrectit  of  the  t»«m  or 
otherwM'  in  ivmuititiiration  wUli  iti  citizens.  He  tuu}tbt  Kcbool  «• 
a  hiutiueBit  Htrii'tly,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  rollei'lin);  liii<  tuitjoa 
Uiroutrb  hU  »rboliir>«.  attbouirb  tbt^re  wa«>  u  i^rcat  scatrily  of  moDoj  in 
tbc  eoiinlry.  After  bia  wbool  incnnMed,  hu  plan  for  aitfifttaavfi  wms  to 
engatfe  i-tune  of  bU  advanced  stiidcut-i  to  t«acli  clauM  under  hU 
diiTctiun.  The  Hcbool  hooq  t^cmme  rov  pride  of  tbe  town  and  mxT' 
roundintf  i-ountr^',  witli  a  united  r(>fH>triiition  of  iti*  adrnntaitvs.  It 
may  Ito  instructive  to  tell  how  discord  "-d  contention  were  produced, 
Uiat  ullinmt^'ly  led  to  bed  conmniueniTt  i  reference  to  that  and  other 
■cbooU  in  thai  placv: 

A  Methodist  jireaebe-r  i-ame  th«'re.  frwih  from  "ibe  StatM,"  a.-i  the 
t'nitcd  States  wa«  then  called,  and  preached  a  wmMin  in  favor  of 
**  [>erfect  Minrtifiealion  on  tbiit  earth."  the  nicmt  numtrouii  dencnauiation 
of  Christiaoii  there  hein^f  ^li'thixlii^i*.  Profcmor  MoiitnMe,  haioip  ■ 
I'n^liyteriau  and  n  (food  reader,  hod  oecatfiijually  reod  *eniKiiu  aaa 
layman  to  a  few  Preabyteriaus  aod  othont  on  Sunday,  By  Ilwir 
ofK^nry  be  wafi  induced  to  read  in  public  a  aenuoii  opponcd  to  the 
dud rine  ad vaneod  by  the  Metbodbit  minister,  who  pronijitly  e 
bim  fur  a  pubUo  defaste  oa  tbe  Mihj'e«-L  ProftMsor  MontTON,  tl 
not  a  prvai-ber.  wa»  pnuwd  into  the  debnlc  by  his  relifrtoaa  frlemU; 
Iu<Mii-rHl<-ri>  were  cboneu  to  nxut^I''  tho  d^liale,  and  it  wan  held 
before  it  lurt;e  audience.  I'rofe^^nor  Montrose  simply  read  extncts 
fri>ni  iKxiko  wbi-n  it  came  to  his  turn  to  Fi{M-ak,  and  he  did  it  with  mieh 
im|ires>i VI- !»■>-«  u»  to  itiuko  it  apiicar  tlmt  he  had  achieved  a  victory 
OUT  tbf  cballencer.  At  once  a  reli^iuux  ntorni  van  raised.  There 
Iteiii^  u  luiiiilH'r  of  prominent  Methodist  preachers  and  other  leadinff 
rilizen-  I'f  that  denomination  in  the  town  and  in  tbe  tturrouodin^ 
country,  it  wan  readily  detcmiine<l  tu  put  up  in  that  place  a  Methodist 
collt'^'t'.  A  lar^  three  story  frame  building  was  erected  and  an 
exo-ileni  tfaihcr,  a.-  well  as  preaiber,  was  broujiht  from  Ohio  to  t»k« 
charjre  of  il>»*  «illege.  His  name  wa«  Lester  Janes,  a  cousin  of  Bishop 
Jam-.  OthiT  Methodi-t  pn.-achers  were  engaged  to  tench  in  the 
«)llc;;e  and  x-vcral  l'ri>bylerian  minii^lt'rs  were  engaged  to  naaiat 
Pnifo"or  Mimtnw*.  Ifc)th  wlioolc  proMftered  for  several  years,  with 
st-lioliir-  in  each  to  tbe  numln-r  of  \i<». 

Sin  Aujfu^tine  cbiimwl  t.>  Ik-  the  Athens  <.f  Texas.  There  are  two 
prominent  lilizens  i-lill  living  who  were  edui-ated  at  one  of  those 
tH'htH>ls — t'til.  Frank  H.  Sexton,  who  was  a  meuitfer  of  the  Coafedeiate 
State-  (Vintrreso.  and  (.'ol.  J.  F.  Miller,  of  (ionzaled,  ez-member  of  tb* 
L'nitc«l  State-  Congrem.     IX)ul>tW-t  there  are  others  living         ht 
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many  since  prominent  men  who  received  their  education  at  one  of 
those  rival  schools.  The  rivalry  that  made  a  spasmodic  success  for  a 
time  for  both  schools  could  not  last  long.  Professor  Janes  left  the 
college,  and  it  declined  and  was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  so-called 
university  for  a  female  institute.  Professor  Montrose,  hampered 
with  assistants,  contrary  to  his  own  plan  of  getting  them  by  engaging 
his  advanced  students,  left  and  afterwards  taught  at  Nacogdoches,  and 
at  Anderson  in  1857.  His  only  son,  Thomas  Montrose,  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Greenville,  Tex.  The  university,  as  it  was  called,  strug- 
gled along  for  a  time  under  its  trustees,  but  gradually  declined,  and 
that  place  has  never  been  able  to  keep  up  a  good  school  since  its  fail- 
ure. Both  of  the  buildings  have  been  burned,  and  the  vacant  places 
where  they  stood  attest  the  sad  calamity  of  a  religious  rivalry  entering 
the  management  of  the  schools  of  a  community,  where  it  assumes  the 
character  of  bitter  partisanship. 

Schools  at  Gilmer. — For  a  continuous  period  of  ton  years,  previous 
to  the  summer  of  1870,  Prof.  Morgan  H.  Looney  kept  an  excellent 
school  at  Gilmer,  averaging  largely  over  200  students  annually  of 
all  classes,  male  and  female,  young  men  and  young  women,  as  well 
as  the  minor  children  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  during  ten 
months  of  each  year.  The  school  was  attended  by  advanced  scholars 
from  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction.  His  pupils  were  taught 
from  the  lowest  to  a  high  grade  in  the  English  and  ancient  languages, 
in  mathematics,  and  in  composition  and  other  studies.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size,  vigorous  in  speech  and  action,  had  l)een  thoroughly 
educated  at  the  college  at  Middleville,  Ga.,  had  taught  school  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  had  two  brothei-s  that  were  teachers.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Bud  Looney,  assisted  him  part  of  the  time  at  Gilmer,  though  his  assist- 
ants were  generally  scholars  that  he  had  educated,  consisting  of  two 
young  women  who  taught  classes  of  girls  and  two  young  men  who 
taught  classes  of  boys. 

Professor  Looney  taught  classes  of  both  male  and  female  students 
together.  As  a  teacher  of  both  high  and  low  classes  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  of  explanation  that  made  even  the  dullest  student 
understand  him.  He  artfully  excited  a  lively  interest  in  all  of  his 
pupils  to  learn,  and  with  many  of  them  to  l>oi*ome  well  educated  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Equal  to  any  other  of  his  remark- 
able powers  as  a  teacher  was  that  of  the  systematic  government  of  his 
8(*hool  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  of  his  students  when  not  in  the  school 
building.  He  took  general  supervision  of  his  students  everywhere, 
day  and  night,  from  the  time  of  their  enrollment  till  they  left  the 
school.  Nearly  every  residence  in  town  received  his  students  as  board- 
ers, and  any  misconduct  there,  or  upon  the  streets,  or  in  the  public 
houses,  would  lie  reported  to  Professor  Looney,  his  school  and  its 
management  being  the  leading  business  enterprise  of  the  little  town. 


S80  OldTOBT  np  EDl'CAnoy  Itf  TKXiA.' 


Afl  part  of  bii  trrrniitpnt  he  h%A  « rtct  of  nileii  iv^Utinp  ibo  c 
of  bis  pupils,  no4b  in  und  mit  iif  Kcitool  bourn.  Sciaic  of  lb«m  i 
That  there  most  )w  mi  arinttiienU  l^wlinf;  to  coitteiitioni'  about  pcH' 
tics  or  rplif^oii:  ilmt  tltpn.'  nitL't  Iw  no  critk-tHiii  upon  tbc  inaa  of 
any  piipil,  wbc-thor  it  wax  i-o<tn>o  or  tine:  tbnl  rv«rywb«re  younff  moD 
were  til  ni't  OA  ifvatlunicn,  and  younif  woioou  »»  ladi««:  that  tbcy  moot 
gorem  tbrnK4>lvei>  act^irdinf;  to  hi"  ruW,  otherwise  Imve  tho  x-bool; 
that  while  ntteodini;  hii*  •chooJ  they  murt  oialte  lesrnin|r  their  exelo- 
tiive  huimM  a*  n  n'^ilar  otvupalion.  To  enforce  tlie^  and  many 
other  reqairamentrt  he  opened  bU  nt-hool  every  Mondflv  mominfr  witli 
a  brilliant  Ifcturt*  ujion  one  ur  more  of  the  niten,  which  were  JUiw- 
tnted  Hy  intereriini;  diasertalionB  ufxto  ffovemiiient  j^ncmlly.  So 
intereMine:  wert^  the^w  leetun>»  thai  ctlizeiHi  of  tlu>  town  who  had 
leiHure  wriiihl  attend  them  fretgucntly,  and  MMitc  of  tlieni  regularly. 
A  feature  und  olijeet  of  the  leetureu  vrw,  ituit  if  nnr  of  (be  lar|^ 
studentjt  imd  Iwen  frtiilty  of  any  violation  of  the  rulw  or  other  impro- 
priety diirinf^  the  prcrious  week,  it  would  lie  diMnissed,  without  nam- 
ing th.e  Ktiilty  party,  in  n  wav  Ii>  make  atirh  impropi^r  eondui-t  look 
extreme)}'  uhjei-tiiinahte,  and  Mimetimra  ridiculous  or  udiuug,  aerord- 
ing  to  it»  niairnitade.  It  ha«l  a  wonderful  eorrertive  effect.  If  be 
became  fully  mittfttied  that  aiiy  of  htn  larfrcr  riudent^  would  not  Tolun- 
tarily  ••tniply  with  hi*  rul*^  he  quietly  gavi'  them  nottee  in  person  to 
leave  the  ■^'hool.  Then;  werv  do  trustees  and  no  triaU  for  tuiacoo- 
duct.  Hnd  it  vraH  not  puhlirjy  known  why  the  -tudeut  left.  One  of  titt 
rule.t  <«:i-  tlint  there  wa.'  to  )>c  no  fiiniiliiir  comniunitiitioD  Iwlweentbe 
ffirls  and  the  )K>y.t.  That  rule  was  nuiipeDded  occasionally,  with  per- 
niis-inii  for  the  l<oy?<,  larpe  and  snintl.  to  call  upon  the  prU  Saturday 
evening:  (not  li>ii)rt'r  than  '.*  o'clock  itt  nifrht).  and  aecompany  them  to 
t-hiiri-h  oil  Sunday,  which  wu.i  (ronerully  done  in  the  most  genteel 
miiniier.     None  of  the  ehuri-he-^  wan  ixirliciilarly  favored. 

<'orii)>ii-ition  w]L'<  taujrht  a-  a  «|>coial  >tu<ly  each  Saturday  forenoon 
by  Profi'-sor  Looney  himself  for  an  extra  tuition  fee  of  $6  per«e»8ion. 
Tho-x'  -tii(li>nls  who  sou(;hl  lo  V  laucht  composition  were  divided  into 
three  rla^-rt  -lirst.  s«-«ind,  and  third— according  to  their  advance  ia 
edui-ation.  earh  c\b.*»  tx'in};  luufrht  rM^parately.  The  nutnner  of  teaching 
WHH  n*  follow-:  PmfeAsor  l,x>oner  would  write  upon  the  blackboard  a 
Milijii-I.  it  iiMiallr  l>einp  a  sentence  taken  from  some  book,  either  very 
sinipl>>  or  othfrwiM-,  aecordinfr  to  the  pnuic  of  the  elasa  preaeot  He 
would  <lividf  and  siilidivide  the  sul.ject  a."  might  be  neceamry.  The 
niein)>er-  of  the  ebuix,  with  |iaper  and  pencil,  would  copy  the  Mlbject 
ai>  pr>'-4'nliil  on  the  blai-kl>otird.  The  professor  would  then  delirer  a 
lecture  on  the  ■•ul>je<-t.  making  jminted  explanations  of  each  part  of 
the  -ii>ij>'i-t  ill  the  bearing  of  the  i-law*.  which  each  toember  of  the  daa* 
would  repnxlueo  and  read  twfore  bini  at  a  given  time,  for  his  f«tt>l 
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correction  as  to  the  matter  and  style,  and  pronunciation  in  the  reading. 
In  his  advanced  classes  he  would  select  subjects  at  different  times  that 
admitted  of  a  wide  range  of  discussion  upon  government,  ethics,  lit- 
erature, history,  and  science,  that  furnished  his  students  with  an 
immense  amount  of  varied  information  and  excellent  style  of  expres- 
sion and  speaking  that  soon  enabled  them  to  write  compositions  that 
excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  their  hearers.  This  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  examinations,  lasting  three  days  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  which  were  usually  attended  by  at  least  six  or  eight  hundred 
visitors,  who  were  seated  in  the  large  room  of  the  second  stor>'  of  the 
building  during  the  examinations.  It  should  not  be  omitted  to  state, 
as  a  part  of  his  system  of  elementary  education,  that  for  each  one  of 
the  tive  days  of  eiu»h  week  of  the  session  there  was  a  lesson  in  English 
grammar,  in  which  all  those  studying  it,  or  who  had  studied  it,  par- 
ticipated, though  it  might  not  hust  one-half  an  hour,  and  the  school  at 
its  close  eaeh  day  had  a  general  spelling  lesson.  Everything  consid- 
ered, it  was  a  model  school,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
ihan,  and  many  were  the  young  w^omen  and  young  men  who  received 
a  good,  substantial  education  at  the  schcwl. 

During  three  years— 1SH8,  18()9,  and  1S70 — .Judge  ().  M.  Kol>erts, 
afterwards  Governor  Roberts,  moved  with  his  familv  to  (lilmer  to 
send  his  children  to  that  school,  and  to  teach  a  law  school  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  I^ooney's  school.  He  also  taught  bookkeeping 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  were  not  able  to  go  otf  to  a  school 
for  that  purpose.  His  habit  was  to  give  two  or  three  hours  to  his  law 
classes,  and,  having  a  successful  law  practice,  to  devote  the  Imlance  of 
the  (lav  to  his  office  and  law  business,  mu<h  the  same  as  if  he  had  not 
In^en  engageil  in  teaching.  The  courts  of  that  county  were  attended 
by  very  able  lawyers,  among  whom  were  Cols.  Lafayette  Camp  and 
David  B.  Cun>erson,  which  made  the  praetice  there  very  interest- 
ing. Judge  Kol)erts,  in  addition  to  his  tejiching,  delivered  weekly 
lectures  in  the  si»hool  u|>on  law,  the  Stati\  and  scientific  subjects, 
synopses  of  which  were  made  and  published  in  the  local  paper.  His 
law  school  turned  out  a  number  of  students  who  made  successful  law- 
yers, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  .Tudge  Sawnie  Uobertson,  of  the 
supreme  court.  Attorney -(icneral  John  D.  Templeton,  Judge  AI- 
dredge,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Montrose.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Culin^rson, 
governor  of  Texas,  attended  the  Looney  school.  Cnfortunatcly,  when 
Professor  Looney 's  school  was  at  the  zenith  of  greJit  prosj)erity,  the 
professor  was  indu4*ed,  on  aivount  of  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  to 
move,  in  the  fall  of  1S70,  to  northwest  Arkansas.  He  almndoned  his 
great  work,  shedding  teaiN  on  his  de{)Hrture,  and  the  Ixx)ney  School 
was  closed  at  (filmer. 


882  laroKT  op  kdvcX^^ 

COSflA-WfW. 

Jn  view  of  nil  tlio  tiu-u*  ani]  aixuiuenU  wbu-b  lure  been  prarat«d, 
legislator:*  nhould  bear  in  mind,  not  only  ibftt  the  univerHity.  a*  tbe 
"child  of  the  State,"  is  it«  wufxl.  ami  a  matter  U)  ihrm  iif  Lhc  jfrnatuvt 
eoDcem  at*  kwmakeni,  hut  that  private  bc-iMdivuce  to  I'dui'atktiMl 
enterpri)!«9>.  in  urd«r  to  secure  pemianent  offiTtA,  is  naltirally  attracted 
toaucb  in^titutiotut  B»arc  tuust  liberally  sustained,  and  preferably  to 
univeniU)''  wbow  pa^rpittuity  U  iVMur«d  b\'  jfovumrucnl  Imckins. 
Regent  Brackenridtre  u  belirred  tu  have  bueu  iiupired  tn  xome  fuctcnC 
by  such  <H>n-iid4^mtion«  in  bt»  i^ftn  to'  tbe  U»iver>>tly  of  Toxaa;  and 
tbe  donmiun  of  lh«  Soaly  Hwpltal  was  coupktl  with  tbp  L<oaditioa  of 
oorrapundinKly  Hlwrul  action  by  the  ^«l«  with  thai  of  the  city  of 
Galvetftun  and  thtt  Sisty  butnt  and  exwmors  re|in-weDlin^  thetHlatB 
through  wbicJi  tbc  bo«|iilaI  wa.^  dunated  to  the  unirnrsity. 

Tbe  Idea  of  Iceipbitivv  duty  to  the  univentity  l»  forcibly  ex\ 
in  an  eloquent  ad<lreM>  delivered  at  the  univenity  c 
Austin,  la  ISM,  by  Col.  William  Pnwtnn  Johnston,  then  prerident  of 
TVUane  ITniraniity,  in  which  be  «nid: 

The  flnM  tart  Ihai  Mikxm  fiw  In  taut— iplMinf  th*  nnlvpiviir  it  thai  II  !•  the 
child  of  tJM  tiMiH  Mililnl  tf  blttltriitbt  tu  tba  budlMclBd  tiebahip  at  Ito  in|«fW 
proftcniluT.    WUb  UU«  ooom  fraat  nwpooiil  k    Bant  In  thr  pttnOa.  ]l  is  hcM 

to  «  priiu»l]r  Krauntalrilllr.  Id  motto  la  '  ~'  MAblifB."  It  niiM  Kcopl  lb* 
pain*  tai  (writ*  m  well  m  Ihv  pTwtlfle  atxl  i  n  ttol  m  Uthy  dMtia^  Traoia  ol 
Mencta  ibual'l  Rllmil  it.  Mil  it  ■hoald  tw  cml.  «Uh  Ibr  «Mlth  Mid  pnvrr  Iw 
am-  out  tl..'  .I-^KD  fi<r  whlrh  II  mm  cnMiil.  ii  aid.  It*  IM  !■  lihr  Itikt  >■(  i.ilm 
pMi|vr  |>rin<-n>,  diM-rowned  kinitt.  and  exiled  monorcha. 

Tlir  rnittri''  i'lTc<-t  uf  nitmiti<-vniv  to  iinivorsiticK  was  [40  glowingly 
pirtiirol  ill  the  Hnnie  ulepint  addrcit^?  in  iilluding  to  a  visit  to  Cornell 

as  til  jii-tifv  rf|)rodin-int;  it: 

My  lifil  !••  ('•iriifll  wiv  u  1<w<iti  in  nliKstiniul  n-it-mv.  <>u  •  lottv  bench,  or 
[•taU'sii.  ■■-.<>|a-<l  fpiiii  ihc  niK)p-<i  iii<'UDiain  Mv  ami  ov(-rtiM>kiiig  Lakr  Caynga,  b 

[ilatitiil  i]ii>  ti'>iv  iat M  iiii>tjluli<-ii  •<(  InaniiuK-     At  (lie  fmtof  Ihc  mountain  DMtlea 

ltliB.«.  3  Ixwiiilol  <-ity  <>(  KoriK^  lll.Ulli  iiiliB)>iUuiti>.  Above  il.  like  the  Doble  lon> 
heail  t.>  M'liif  (air  <tatiu-.  rin*  llw  iiiii\<'mty.  villi  iu  icmid  anenibl^eof  ilalelj 
aii<l  Ix-uiitifiil  IibII*.  mtin-muK.  and  Ul«>m»riv)i:  ita  ){rtHi|«  o(  nianaiona  and  col- 
UiRv.  Ihf  li<'iiii-f>  "f  ihf  )>ni(«*<>rF:  iii>  rjuH-ioiw  cwiiiiim  anil  wild  l«rkfi>tNiDd  td 
w.-'ltmi'l  Tli>-  an  mlli-r)'  i-ian.U  |>.iH«|  ..n  a  l>ol.|  promonUiry,  wiih  a  loDc  TiatB  vi 
lake  ar..l  ^■.<i^\  .■li.-n-  an.l  cinlalih-l  liillK.  aiiaiiul  wliiih  tlie  liorta  uf  bearaa  n4M 
will)  aliirtiai.-  -iiiilp(ir«i  ati.l  l.-wfriiiB  (pint— B  imiry  wviip  wurtliy  the  wand  of  an 
arvh-iiiiiuii  Ijii  iti'lii*!.  Ihia  art  itallrry.  llii'  li«i|Uti>l  >-f  ■  Mintnl  i^f,  •femed.  In 
Itvan  liitii'itiml  -<iintii>tiiiTi«  of  lirsiiiy.  Wiivtiivm-f,  an<l  Uliap,  like  a  dreain  o(  ha]^ 
|>in<-H>  •iiil-.ti.nl  ill  iiiMiiiiiix-ulalftont-.  TliiKiiiBrvflotvpily  of  tl>eaci«nmbad  bcva 
funirii-ri'^l  ii>i..  Uiiii:  -itliin  n(U-.'Ti  yrarv.  I  luw  ilMTilinl  it  aa  vortbr  tba  wand 
of  Biiarili  iiuitri.  lari.  Dial  iiuMri>-ia(i  oa*  <-iiliBlitMir>l  rtithiMaau,  and  the  wand  vitb 
wtiiili  ilii'  Miirailr  man  vruuirhi   oar  ihv  guMpn   nxl   uf  weallb,   with  to  nlgbtf 

\Vbi>  H  ill  iiiuki-  hvTM'lf  the  ^'ri-at  liene^-ent  jKtroncsa  for  tbe 

ViTjiilv  iif   Texas  f 


CONCLUSION.  838 

As  one  advantage  of  the  liberal  scope  in  the  publications  of  the 
history  of  education  in  the  several  States,  as  contributed  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  author  feels  that  he  has  not  been  con- 
strained in  any  manner  in  his  work,  and  has  consequently  presented 
the  record  not  only  quite  fully,  but  lK)ldly,  and  as  he  believes,  fairly 
to  all  interests  concerned,  without  prejudice  from  any  source  or  predi- 
lection on  any  account.  His  aim  has  been  not  so  nmch  for  display  as 
for  correctness  and  completeness  as  the  true  province  of  history.  The 
common  schools  have  l>een  treated  ^as  primordial  stepping  stones  to 
higher  planes  of  instruction,  leading  ultimately  to  the  university,  and 
all  with  reference  to  great  educ4itional  movements  and  needed  reforms, 
particularly  affecting  State  universities^  and  more  especially  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  as  one  of  the  great  public  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try and  capstone  to  the  State's  educational  system.  The  work  has 
been  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  compensjition  as  a  'Mabor  of  love," 
especially  as  to  the  university,  to  which  institution  more  especially  the 
author  has  devoted  the  most  careful  research  and  conscMentious  con- 
sideration in  the  hope  that  the  matter  presented  may  excite  greater 
concern  for  its  success  and  more  liberal  promotion  by  private  as  well 
as  public  munificence.  Should  his  eflforts  happen  to  produce  any  con- 
siderable results  in  this  direction,  he  will  cei-tainly  feel  highly  gratified 
as  well  as  rewarded.  In  conclusion,  what  he  has  said  in  a  previous 
sketch  of  the  university  may  as  well  be  said  again:  As  the  university 
is  now  operating  with  its  scoj^e  for  usefulness  widened,  it  has  grown 
in  public  estimation  till  it  has  come  to  l)e  regarded  with  something  of 
the  favor  which  higher  education  should  everywhere  evoke,  and  which 
naturally  does  att^ich  to  public  institutions  as  they  are  kindly  fostered 
and  develop  and  mature  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Though 
not  what  it  should  l>e  in  everv  essential,  the  Universitv  of  Texas  is,  in 
some  respects,  an  exemplar  in  meeting  important  educational  demands 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  State,  and  as  such  merits 
private  benefactions  as  well  as  public  support.  What  it  still  needs  is 
to  give  it  a  more  practical  tendency  and  wider  scoi)e  by  providing 
greater  facilities  for  instruction  in  arts,  mechanics,  and  technical  work 
generally;  in  a  word,  a  thoroughly  equipped  technological  department 
at  Austin,  or  arts,  science,  and  music  school  of  the  highest  order  of 
equipment  suitable  for  both  male  and  female  students,  like  such  estab- 
lishments in  Northern  universities. 
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Education  in  Maine,  by  Edwanl  W.  Hall,  LL.  I).,  librarian  of  Colby 

College.     This  monograph  eoiiHtitutes  Circular  of  Information  of  this 

Hun^au  No.  3  of  IIKK^,  and  is  No.  *M\  of  the  Heries  of  Contributions  to 

American  Educational  History,  which  havel)een  published  from  time 

to  time  by  the  Hun*au  under  the  (nlitorship  of  the  late  Herbert  B. 

Adams.     Th«»  pn»sent  circular  contains  a  sketch  of  the  histor>'  of  the 

8chcK>l  system  of  Maine  as  well  as  the  history  of  higher  education. 
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Hon.  E.  A.  HlTrHCo<  K, 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  histor}^  of  public  education  in  Maine  prior  to  1820  l>elon|(8  to 
the  «Hlucational  hi8tor}*of  MasHac^huHetts.  The  several  enactments  of 
the  G<»neral  Court  of  MaAsachuHcttH  relating  to  maintaining  public 
si*h<M>ls  were  of  course  applicable  to  the  towns  existing  in  the  district 
<»f  Maine. 

The  towns  of  Kittery  and  York  received  in  1673  **  presentments" 
from  the  grand  jury  *'  for  not  providing  a  schoole  and  s<*hcM>lmastcr  for 
ye  acMlification  of  youth  according  to  law."  It  is  inferred  from  other 
presentments  that  schools  had  l)een  established  in  several  other  towns 
before  that  date.^  But  as  the  n»conls  of  most  of  the  towns  in  York 
County,  the  earliest  settled  in  the  State,  were  destroyed!  during  the 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Indians  no  reliable  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  sch<M)ls  priiir  to  170<)  can  be  obtained.  The  town  rei^onls  of 
York  mention  the  hiring  of  Nathaniel  Freeman  in  1701  *'toCeepa  free 
school  for  all  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Town  of  York."  They  also  men- 
tion the  vote  of  the  town  March  9,  1724-25,  *'yt  a  School  House  shall 
1k»  built  at  ve  Lower  end  of  ve  Town  on  ve  ministerial  land  this  vearat 
ye  Town  Ctwt  and  charges,"  which  must  have  been  the  first  schoolhouse 
built  in  Maine.  Thes4*  n»conls  further  sh<»w  that  the  town  maintained 
not  only  s<*h(K)ls  to  teach  Heading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also 
maintain(*<i  a  gnimnuir  s<*ho<)l,  us  it  was  then  <*alle<l,  down  t<i  17X5.  In 
that  year  fornml  mention  is  made  of  s<*h(N)l  districts  and  tluMr  limits 
defin<K].     A  s<»hiM»l  <*ommitt<H«  of  nine  was  ehorn'n  April  1,  1771L 

The  town  of  Wells  furnishes  the  next  earliest  nn'onl  concerning 
m*h<M>ls.  It  is  the  vote  of  the  town,  Man»h  2n,  171.'),  *'that  the  seh*<»t- 
men  US4>  their  endeavour  t<i  pnxMire  a  school  mast«*r  for  the  town  at 
th«'  town*s  charg(\  not  exce«*<ling  twenty  iNiunds  \h*v  annum  an<l  his 
diate."  It  was  not  until  171»»,  Imwever,  that  a  srho«»lmaster,  Mr. 
Kichanl  Martyn,  a  graduate  of  Ilarvanl,  was  indu(*«Ml  to  aeeept  this 
salary  and  '* diate."  The  historian  of  Wells,  writing  of  th«»s4»  times, 
savs: 

Dnrin^c  the  Hhort  hreathinK  time  lietween  <^e<*n  Anne'n  aii<l  LowH'h  war,  the 
im»at  Huhjwt  i>f  whiioln  Heemj«  fint  to  have  HnKKentcMl  itwlf  to  the  att4*ntii>n  of  the 

"Sixth  repitrt  «»f  the  Htate  iNianl  of  eclnctaticm.  1852,  Hon.  E.  M.  Tliantton.  iwh*- 
ri'tary:  reiiurt  for  isTOof  the  State  HUi»eriutendent  of  Hchoob,  Hon.  W.  J.  (\irthell. 


8  XDUCATiov  nr  maivs. 


poopie.    Ewi  tlw  lowwt  fnoo  os  InslrociioB  mm  soft  yvfe 

Daring  the  pflrib  of  the  wsn^cUldnn  ooold  aot  hftvi 

ft^t<^  ftt  MKf  oouAdenUe  dMpBoe  teooi  tiMir  hones,  mdi 

have  been  MMy  kept    Then  Is  good  re—on  fSor  the  tettif  tihnl»  down  to 

period,  no  ecbool  at  amy  Und  had  been  nndntelned.* 

The  interest  awakened  in  Wells  did  not  die  oat.  In  17S1  the  lint 
schoolhooMe  in  town  was  boilt,  followed  in  1734  bj  two  oChem.  In 
Kennebunk,  which  was  a  part  of  Wells,  the  iint  record  rdsting  to 
schools  is  in  1757,  when  it  was  ToCed  to  hire  a  sohoolmnster  fw  one 
year.    The  first  schoolhoose  in  the  town  is  thus  described  bgr  Boune: 


It  WM  boflt  of  htfge  roond  logs  notched  at  the  ends  eo  as  to  lee  Inio 
The  walle  were  aboot  6  feet  Ugh.  with  a  roof  over  the  top,  thoagh  the  gable 
ends  wei^  entiiely  open«  There  wero  no  windows,  the  Hi^t  oonlag  In  iieo|]r 
from  the  ends.  The  only  way  of  entering,  both  for  nissler  and  sdwlsn,  was  by 
cHmhing  np  cm  a  etHe  at  the  end  and  Jnmping  down  Into  the 


The  parish  had  at  least  partial  control  of  the  schools  nntU  ISOS, 
when  the  town  assomed  entire  control.  The  first  woman  teadier  was 
Polly  lloirey,  who  tanght  at  Kennebnnk  Port  in  1792  and  was  paid 
tl.*V>  iier  a-eek. 

Thf  earlif'st  record  of  schools  in  Portland  is  in  1729,  when  the  selects 
men  wen*  nH| nested  ^*to  look  ont  for  a  schoolmaster,  to  prevent  the 
townV  Immuk  presented.**  The  first  notice  of  the  actoal  employment  of 
a  teachiT  m  in  17:)3,  when  Robert  Bayley  was  hired  at  a  salaiy  of  £90. 
In  17.3*1  th<*  flmt  **fcrHro mar  school^  was  established,  in  which  more 
♦•xt4*iiHivi»  f*ii1tiir«*  WHH  pn>vifl<Hl,  HH  H  pn^imration  for  the  nniirersity. 
Ill  174''i  Stfphi'ii  I^Hi^Mlow,  at  tht*  instamv  of  K«*v.  ThoiiiSH  Smith, 
tnuisftTP**!  hi?*  ;rraiiiinar  ^r)lfMlI  fnuii  York  to  Portland,  wh<*n*  h«*  mm>u 
fniiiiM  'i"  piipiN  at  >^  ^liilliiiirs  INT  <|iiart<*r/' 

SrlnMiK  i*\iM<Hl  at  Hiixtoii  ill  17»I1.  at  Nrw  <flouf*fsti*r  in  17«»4,  jiikI 
at  Ma<'liia'«  in  1771.  Mn*.  John  Whiti*  i»iN*n«*4l  tli«*  first  M*h«N)l  in 
Canaan  in  177**.  wlii-ii'  >aniu«*l  \V«'Htoii  in  177^  had  a  <*hisH  of  married 
nii'ii.  an«l  in  \7'**\  Uaiali  WoinI.  *MM-si«l«*>  his  <*hiss«*s  in  th<*  Psalter 
and  hiluiirth'H  S|M*l)in^  H«M>k.  iiitnMliirtNl  a  <*1h.ss  in  th<*  ii<'ws|miier, 
HliH-h  pniM'tl  a  vfry  int4*n*Miii):  docMiiiH*iit  to  tin*  yoiiii);.**  JoMiah 
S|iaiildiiiL'.  in  177v,  k«*pt  a  M*h(Md  at  Norriilp*WfM*k  in  th<»  house  of 
Mr.  Ljiii;:liii»ii,  tilt*  |irin(*i|uil  H<*hohir>  liidii);  fp>in  th4*  S|)«iuhlin(r  and 
Lan;;lit«in  f.iiiiili«-H.  hi»w«*v««r.  This  town  wa>  dividtHl  into  five  wdiool 
diHtrict*«  III  17'*«i,  uliffi  it  was  vot«H|  tliat  'Mirainainl  Corn  of  any  kind  • 
lN*an*«,  jM-a-.  flax,  ••ht^^'p'n  uimiI,  Pork,  and  lkN«f  Im*  rwv'd  iu  {layiuent 
for  th*'  Si -hi  Mil  and  .MiniHt«*r*H  Kat«*H.**  In  171*1  Norridfn*woc*k  raiHed 
i':^i  fur  Hi-fitNiN.  uhi«'li  amount  was  t4»  1m*  «*x|M*nd<Hl  in  *^Eai*h  olaiw 
th«Mr  Kipiil  prii|Mirtioii  in  H«*h«Miliii^.H<M-oriUn(;as  tin*  majoriiart  of  Said 
rhiHH  nhiill  imr*'«\"     It  was  alMi  oii«*  of  tlit*  «*HrU<*st  t<»wiis  to  preflcribe 

K    K    Itiiiini**.  Hiiitiir>'  "f  Well*  mnd  Kvnuekmuk.  pp.  :iu7,  489. 
'  WiUmtu  Willui.  Uiiiti>ry  ..f  FurtJand.  l6ttf.|sS4.  p|i.  M5-e67. 
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sanitary  regulatioiiB,  the  town  committee  having  reported  in  1806  the 

following: 

2d.  It  is  recommended  to  parents  and  others  who  haye  the  care  of  yonth  that 
previous  to  their  sending  them  to  any  school  that  they  be  careful  that  they  are 
free  from  the  Itch! 

Si'hools  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Union  in  1785  and  Castine 
in  170r>.«  The  same  general  course  was  pursue<i  in  all.  The  minister 
was  the  leading  mind  in  establishing  the  school,  the  parish  exercised 
at  first  the  active  authority,  the  town  or  the  freeholders,  assembled 
in  public  meeting,  voted  the  money. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Many  of  tlie  towns  were  sparsely  settle<l,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  township  was  wilderness.  To  attend  school,  if  but  one  existed, 
some  of  the  pupils  must  travel  12  miles.  This  led  to  keeping  the 
sc*hool  part  of  the  time  in  one  portion  of  the  town  and  part  in  another. 
These  |)ortions,  or  school  centers,  had  in  some  instances  been  formally 
recognize<l  and  limits  assigned  to  them  by  vote  of  the  town.  In  June, 
1780,  the  general  court  passed  an  act  which  gave  the  school  districts 
a  legal  existence.^ 

In  the  provisions  of  this  a<*t  are  found  the  substance  of  the  school 
laws  of  Maine  sinc*<»  enacted.  Thest*  are:  (1)  Compelling  towns  to 
sup|)ort  schools;  (2)  the  establishment  of  districts  embracing  part  of 
the  town,  by  a  vote  of  the  to^^Ti,  as  the  school  unit;  (3)  the  teaching 
of  morals;  (4)  certificates  of  the  literary  and  moral  qualifications  of 
teachers;  (5)  establishment  of  primary  schools;  (0)  recognition  of 
women  as  teachers;  (7)  the  establishment  of  schools  in  unincorpo- 
rated ''plantations;'"  (8)  recognition  of  the  right  of  to^^Tis  to  manage 
sc*h<K)ls  by  a  c<mimitti»e. 

It  contaiins  also  scmie  provisions  not  foun<l  in  our  prestMit  laws:  (1) 
The  compulsory  support  by  each  town  of  1(K>  fumilies  of  a  grammar, 
or,  as  it  would  now  Ik'  ranked,  a  high  school;  (2)  the  control  of  the 
schools  by  the  town  through  the  s<»lertmcn  or  a  committer  chosen  by 
the  town;  (3)  the  re<*ognition  of  th«*  settled  minist4*rs  as  in^rsons 
whose  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  were  authoritative. 

In  February,  18(M),  an  act  was  ]>assed  enabling  sc*hool  districts  to 
tax  themsi^lves  to  build  s(*h(N)lhouses,  to  c!uK>se  clerks  t<i  keep  their 
re<»onls,  and  committees  to  have  charge  of  the  exiK'nditun*  of  moneys 
raistnl  to  buiUl  schoolhouses. 


'» Buxton  Centennial:  Address  by  Cyrus  W<x)dnian.  p.  58.  1S72.  New  Gloucester 
CVntennial:  Address  by  T.  H.  Haskell,  p.  25.  1874.  liachias  Centennial:  Address 
of  W.  B.  Smith.  1808.  J.  W.  Hanson,  History  of  Norridgewock  and  Canaan, 
p.  325.  1840.  J.  L.  Sibley,  History  of  Union,  p.  294.  1851.  G.  A.  Wheeler, 
History  of  Castine,  etc.,  p.  135.     1875. 

^Quoted  in  full  in  Maine  school  report,  1876,  pp.  17-10. 
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Bjr  an  act  gf  the  general  ooort.  Jane  18, 1817,  all  aehool  diatrieta 
were  made  bodies  corporate,  empowered  to  maintain  aoiti  and  to  hidd 
property  for  school  parpoaes,  thus  recelTlng  the  last  legal  qnall^ 
needful  to  clothe  the  school  district  with  fall  power  as  a  monielpAl 
corporation. 

The  establishment  and  care  of  the  schools  in  the  161  towns  which 
had  been  incofxmrated  within  the  present  limits  of  Maine,  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Oommon* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  only  7  towns  can  a  record  be  fonnd  of 
the  existence  of  a  **  grammar  schooL**  Probably  no  more  than  thla 
had  the  required  100  families.  No  change  was  made  in  the  school 
Uws  till  1820. 

MAIMS  SCHOOL  UBGISLATIOy. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  which  conveiied 
in  January,  1H21,  the  firsj  school  law  of  Maine  was  passed.  This  law 
provides:  (1)  For  the  minimum  amount  of  money  which  a  town  most 
raise  for  the  support  of  schools;  (2)  for  the  mode  of  apportionment 
of  the  mone}*  so  raised  among  the  school  districts  of  the  town;  (S) 
for  the  more  complete  organisation  of  the  school  districts,  defining 
the  iiHMle  ill  which  they  shall  be  formed;  proWding  for  the  choosing 
of  diHtrict  agt^nts;  defining  the  powers  of  the  district  in  raising 
money,  huihling  and  locating  sehoolhouses,  and  their  proceeding  in 
amu'iiHinKf  c-ollecting,  and  disbursing  moneys;  (4)  for  the  election 
by  n  t4iwn  u(  a  HU|M»rintendtnK  t«chool  committee,  defining  their 
«luti«•^:  (.*>)  for  th«*  qualiticHtionH  of  t4»acherH  and  the  moile  of  deter- 
tiiiiiiiii;  t)i«»s«*  «|uaIifl<*ationH;  («i)  for  the  Niihjei'tH  to  lie  tauf^ht  in 
the  coiiiiiioii  hi*Ii«m»1h,  pviii;:  th«*M»  ill  tw«i  divisions,  vix.  inornl.H, 
fiiuiii<'r.'it«*<l  in  MM'tioii  J,  aiul  Iit4*nitiin\  <*iiunierut«Ht  in  MM'tioii  4; 
(7)  ptMuiltifs  for  iii*^i«H*t  «»f  it<%  ]>n»vi>ioiis  hihI  (lefhit^s  th«*  inNiiiier 
of  ap|Msil  fn»iii  lh«*  ilt*i*t>ion  **f  si*h(Mil  ilistricts  to  ih«*  town.'*  An 
attfiiipt  t«»  aiii«*ii<l  ihJH  la\«  in  I'^JJ,  s«»  a>  to  «*onf«*r  n|Min  t)i«*  «listrict 
tin*  |Miw«-r  «tf  «*h<H»Niii::  ai;t'iii>,  wa>  only  |uirtially  su«MvsHfuI.  The 
louii  \«:i<«  allo\i«-«|  i«i  <l«*tf*rniiii«\  hv  vot««  at  its  annual  iii«*eting, 
ulifthiT  till*  i|i<%tricTH  slioiilil  i'h(N>M*  tlifir  own  a::<*iits.  'Dn'  tliMriet 
sy«T«'tii  |itf»vi'il  t«i  Im*  an  «»li**tar1«*  in  th«*  way  of  ^mmI  srhiMiN  ai« 
fatl\  ax  I**i'J,  wh«*ii  tlif  «'ity  <if  Portlaii^l  olitaiiitMl  a  s|K*<*ial  aet  of  the 
l«*L'i<*l.iTiiti'  alHilisliini;  itn  M'htNil  ilistricts,  and  <*oiif«*rrin^  u|M>n  the 
**«-||iHi!  i'tiiiiiiiitt«M'  th»'  |mi>i«'i-s  iif  ilist rii't  ajr«'i»tj*. 

hi  >.'."»  «»4v«ral  ainfiiiliiit'iitH  !•»  tin-  scIhniI  law  w«»n»  made.  Anv 
tii^Mi  Miii.Ttiti:^  ^**  i*liiNn*«>  a  ••ii|M*riiit«'iidiii;;  si'lhMil  coiiiinitttH*  tMM*aiii«* 
li.iltif  Ti»  a  liit»'  ill  in»t  li'.KH  than  »■!»•  m»r  iiiiin*  tliaii  #J'»».  Thi*  eoin- 
tniM.f  u.i-  .'i\fh  |H»\%«T  to  i«\flnd«*  dis4i)M*<li«*iit  |iU]iils  from  the 
Hiho..'.^.  I  III-  ilitfrirt  atr«'iit  y^;^%  nM|(iinMl  lo  notify  thf  <*«>ininitt4H* 
%th*ti  Ml*   SI  hiNi!  ua<«  to  «*<initn**iii-«*  and   h<i\»  loii^  it  wa**  to  e«iiitiliile. 

I^iU"   "f  Mifeiii«'.  \<>l.  1    .'in<l  Main*'  «-h«Mil  n*|airt.  1*«76.  |i|».  '.^^'J4. 
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The  schools  were  to  l)e  visited  by  the  committee  at  least  twice  each 
term,  once  within  three  weeks  after  the  commencement  and  once  within 
two  weeks  of  the  dost*.  The  Ist  day  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  time  for 
enumerating  those  lietween  4  and  21  years  of  age,  the  basis  upon 
whicli  tlie  school  money  raise<l  by  the  town  was  divided  among  it« 
several  <listrict«.  Ten  iH»r  <H»nt  of  the  school  funds  was  authorized  to 
be  exiMMKled  for  fuel  and  incidental  repairs.  It  was  left  discretionary 
with  the  <listrict  and  sc*hool  cimimitt^H*  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
S(*hool  money  should  l>e  applicHl  to  maintain  a  school  taught  by  a  mis- 
tress, usually  in  the  summer.  The  law  of  1825  also  ma<le  provision 
for  collating  school  stati8tic*s.  Selectmen  wen*  now  required  to  make 
returns  to  the  se<*retary  of  stat4*  once  in  three  years,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  school  districts  and  of  scholars  in  each,  the  length  of  schools 
and  numlN^r  of  pupils  attending,  with  amounts  of  money  exi)ended. 
Blanks  were  furnishe<l  to  the  towns,  but  the  returns  were  meager  and 
valu<4ess  until  1S33,  when  an  apiH>rtionment  of  school  money  from 
thct  State  treasurer  demonstrated  the  importance  of  more  complete 
statistics. 

The  next  law  touching  public  instruction  was  approved  February 
10,  1827.  Provision  was  now  made  for  union  districts  formed  from 
two  or  more  a<ljoining  towns.  Those  residing  on  islands  along  the 
coast  or  in  remote  part«  of  large  towns  beyond  the  district  lines  might 
hav<»  their  pro|>ortion  of  school  funds  and  expend  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sch<K)l  committ-ee.  The  districts  were  by  this  act  author- 
ize<l  to  instruct  their  agents  at  what  time  the  schools  should  commence. 
It  was  further  provided  that  when*  a  school  should  he  kept  a  part  of 
the  year  by  a  master  and  a  part  by  a  mistress,  the  district  might  by 
lliems<»lves,  by  a  committet^  of  their  own  api)oiuting,  or  by  the  school 
eomniittet*  of  th<»  town  determine  what  description  of  scholars  should 
Ir»  admitttnl  to  each  schcHil.  This  was  the  first  legal  provisicm  that 
lookfMl  towanl  a  gnKhnl  system  of  schools,  though  several  towns  had 
pn*viously  attempted  a  <*lassification  of  seholars  into  grade<l  schools. 

An  a<»t  approvtnl  February  2.'$,  1S2S,  diriH»t<Hl  tht»  State  land  agent 
t«>  s<»t  apart  20  townships  of  the  publi«*  land,  the  smiles  of  which  were 
to  constitutt»  a  iM»nnanent  State  school  fund.  It  also  pnjvided  that 
certain  moneys  due  the  Stat4»  from  the  rnite<l  States  should,  when 
re<»eived,  1m»  reserved  for  a  schcH)l  fund.  This  provision  was  n»pealed 
Manh  11,  |s;w. 

The  next  s<*h<K)l  legislation  of  imiK>rtan(*e  was  the  act  of  is;j2.  This 
a<*t  extend<Hl  to  the  city  of  Bangor  the  same  ]M)W4*rof  school  organiza- 
tion whicli  had  1m*4Mi  given  to  Portland  in  1S22  and  to  Bath  in  1828. 
Iiang4»r  was  einiM»W4»nMl  to  j>ay  its  school  committee  for  w»rvi<'e8, 
which  was  the  first  legal  pn>vision  made  for  such  <*omiN'nsation.  An 
act  a]>pn)vcd  March  4,  ls:n,  n^quiretl  that  tlie  l>ank  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  iH*r  cent  on  their  caipital  stm'k,  semiannually  jmid  into  the  State 
tn»«isury  by  the  Imnking  coriKirations,  should  henceforth  be  reserve<l 
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for  public  instmctioD,  and  apportioned  among  the  tovna 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  The  Joat  dlatribmioa  of  thin 
bank  tax  depended  upon  correct  school  ■tatiatics,  Diatriet  agentaw^aie 
now  required  to  make,  under  oath,  correct  lists  of  sehodehlldmn  ia  Iheir 
respective  districts,  and  return  the  lists  to  the  selectmen  in  tihe  monyi 
of  December.  The  selectmen  were  required  to  make  tihe  reiarms 
specified  in  the  act  of  1836  to  the  secretary  of  state  annually,  iaataad 
of  once  in  three  years.  The  money  thus  furnished  by  the  Stale  did 
not  relieve  the  town  from  the  necessity  of  raising  by  tax  school  moaey 
at  the  rate  previously  fixed  of  40  cents  for  each  inhabitants 

In  1834  all  the  previous  school  laws  were  collected,  rewritteii,  and 
enacted  in  one  statute.  In  this  revision  few  changes  were  madew 
The  town  lichool  committees  were  to  consist  .of  not  leas  than  thi 
nor  more  than  five  members.  Acting  under  oath,  they  were  to 
and  pn^Hent  to  the  annual  town  meeting  a  written  report  on  the  atate 
of  the  sohuols.  Districts  were  now  allowed  to  admit  scholara  to  their 
schocilH  from  other  districta  or  towns,  and  might  adopt  the  mode  of 
organixalion  punted  to  Bangor  in  1832. 

A  refl«>lv«'  was  approved  March  SO,  1830,  directing  the  secretary  of 
state  to  transmit  to  each  district  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the 
common  w'hools  of  the  State,  and  abstracta  were  prepared  for  1899, 
1K4<>,  and  lft41.  ^k>  little  benefit  resulted  from  these  defective  ahstraeta 
that  the  n«solve  requiring  them  was  repealed  in  1842. 

IVnaltien  for  diMturbing  schools  were  enacted  by  the  legialatnre  in 
1  Mi ». 

III  1*^41  the  s4*h«Mil  laws  were  ajrain  rt*viMHl  ami  arranjriHl  in  «inea<*t. 
For  t)i«*  first  tiim*  in  the  ]t*i;islati«iii  nf  llie  State  a  p*iienil  |inivision 
Mjis  mad**  fur  payiiifiit  «»t*  M*h«Mil  eoiiiiiiitte4*s  for  their  M*rviei^,  the 
sum  Immiil:  \\\*'*\  at  «1  |M'r  »lay.  ]iai«l  hy  tlie  tuun. 

l>iiriiii:  Th«'  '^rssjdii  «»f  \^\:\  a  Mil  was  r«*|iorteil  hy  K.  M.  ThtirHt4in, 

«*hatniiaii  nf  th«*  r«»iiiiiiitt ui  «Hlneatioii,  t4»  pniviflt*  for  a  iMianl  of 

i;;  N«*hiHtl  f*iitiiiiii<«*>i«Mi«'rs,  1  from  t*arli  <ii(iiity.  Th<*  hill  iMiNNcnl  the 
hon<M*,  (lilt  was  iii«lrttiiit«-ly  iNr«ip«)ii«Ml  in  iht*  M'liati*.  The  diseiiHtiion 
of  thf  pio|n»h«m1  iiHNiHiin*.  wi«l«*ly  puY»li.Hheil  in  the  new<«pa|N'ni,  ^ve 
th**  \\r^\  impiilH*'  tf»  «Hluratii»nal  n'forni  in  the  Siai<*.  A  similar  hill 
fail«*<l  t«i  pa**-*  in  I **!'». 

Thf  tir^t  l«'U'i-hitiiiii  on  «li*«tri«*t  liliraries  wasenaei«*U  Man*h  T.*,  1M4, 
aii«l  anthon/i-il  tin-  «-\iM-ni|ttnn*  <»f  'i  ]N*ri*ent  of  th«*M*h«Mil  money  <*ach 
\ejir  ft»r  that  puiiHisi-,  if  ih«*  vott-rs  S4»  tlesireil.  SnhMH|U«Mit  leiriitla- 
tion  Un^  .luMiiiri/iiJ  ih«*  i*\|wMiilitun*  of  lo  |N*r  i-ent,  yet  only  a  few 
«lisin«-r  lilit.it  i***«  an*  ntiw  mainlatne«l. 

slATK    HoAlCI*   mF   KIUf'ATinX. 

A  >tat«*  ••«hi«*aiional  eon  vent  ion  liel«l  at  Aii^uMm  in  Januar}*.  1H46, 
Miint*'*!  a  t*<inimitii-«*  *Mo  rar«*fiilly  «*oii»«i«ler  the  <h*fe<<tA  in  ouredu* 
mal  system,  und  u*  i»uKg«t»t  uieaiiureH  for  their  removaL** 
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This  committee  consisted  of  Amos  Brown,  Philip  Eastman,  A.  S. 
Packanl,  and  S.  P.  Benson.  They  presented  a  memorial  to  the  next 
lei^islature,  as  instructecl  by  the  convention,  enumerating  the  follow- 
ing evils  in  the  school  system:  (1)  the  multiplying  of  school  districts; 
(2)  the  prevalent  inefficiency  of  school  committees;  (3)  the  want  of 
suitable  (qualifications  in  teachers;  (4)  the  want  of  a  proper  classifica- 
tion in  m^hools,  arising  from  multiplicity  of  text-lK)ok8,  and  want  of 
system  in  the  course  of  study;  (5)  want  of  genenil  interest  in  our  free 
schools.  As  an  agency  to  help  to  remedy  these  evils  the  committee 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Stat-e  boanl  of  e<lucati«n.  The  memo- 
rial was  referre<l  by  the  legislature  to  the  joint  standing  committee 
on  e<lucation,  which,  through  the  chairman,  E.  M.  Thurston,  reported 
a  bill  establishing  a  board  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county. 

This  bill  l>ecame  a  law  July  27,  184«.« 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  first  boanl  of  edu- 
cation met  at  Augusta  on  the  KJth  day  of  December,  1840.  It  con- 
sistent of  Stephen  Emery,  Horace  Pii)er,  Philip  Eastman,  Benjamin 
Randall,  A.  F.  Drinkwater,  Aaron  Hayden,  R.  II.  Vose,  Samuel  Tay- 
lor, El)enew»r  Knowlton,  David  Worcester,  Oliver  L.  Currier,  Samuel 
Adlam,  and  William  I.  Savage,  all  men  of  culturt^and  influence  in  their 
n*si)e<»tive  counties.  William  G.  Crosby,  of  I^lfa.st,  was  unanimously 
elect4Hl  the  first  secretary  of  the  l)oard.  His  r(»i)ort,  presented  at  the 
s<HH)nd  session  of  the  Imard,  gives  the  first  reliable  statistics  alK)Utthe 
schools  of  Maine.  The  avenige  wages  of  teachers  was  given  as  $16.71 
per  month  for  men  and  |i6.<>8  for  women,  exclusive  of  lx)ard.  The 
average  h^ngth  of  schools  for  the  year  was  twenty-one  weeks  an<l  one 
day;  numlM»r  of  i)ersons  between  4  and  21  years,  201, 1M»2;  whole  num- 
lx»r  in  winter  S(*hools,  94,217;  in  summer  schools,  1M),127,  or  less  than 
50  iH»r  c<»nt. 

In  1H4!»  lion.  K.  M.  Thurston  was  chosen  swn'tary  of  the  l>oard, 
which  |M)sition  he  filltHl  with  eminent  ability  until  1S52,  when  the  leg- 
islatunMilNdisluMl  the  lM)anl  of  «Hlucation.  The  influen<*e  of  xhv  lN)ard 
u|Km  tlie  common  sch«H)ls  of  the  State  during  the  six  yi^ars  <»f  its 
existemv  was  highly  lK*iM»llcial.  Th«»  six  n^ports,''  published  and  dis- 
tribut4Hl  by  the  l>oanl,  c<mtain  carefully  prepan*d  <Hlucational  statis- 
tics, pr<»m*nt  th«»  legislative  rtniuirements  as  m(Mlifie<l  fn)m  year  to  year, 
and  give  much  sfiac'eto  the  discussion  of  the  Ix'st  methiMls  of  teaching 
and  of  building  srlKstlhouses.  The  only  reason  given  for  al)oltshing 
th<»  iMuinl  siMMUs  to  have  lM»en  that  its  memlN'rs,  IxMug  api>ointed  by 
the  s<*h4N>l  c*(mimitte«*s  of  the  s<»veral  towns  in  each  county,  thus 
iMM'anw*  entindy  indep<*ndent  of  the  imlitical  jmrty  in  jwwer.  It  could 
not  Ih»  us<hI  to  rewanl  iK)litical  favorites,  nor  could  its  influen(*e  be 
applifKl  for  iioliti(*al  puriM>s(\s.  There  is  abundant  eviden(*e  that  the 
Ixmnl  had  awakene^l  an  inten*st'  in  the  public  s<*hools  such  as  had 

u(^ot4*d  in  fall  in  Maine  ttchiMtl  rifport.  ls76,  pp.  33-35. 

fr  First  to  sixth,  of  the  board  of  vdocatiou  of  the  State  of  Blaine.  1S47-1852. 
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never  been  known  befdn  in  the  Ustmy  of  the  Stele.  It  hadi 
a  desire  for  better  teeehere,  niid  had  soggeeted  meararea  to 
the  frreat  evil  of  nonattendaoee  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  ptopotikm 
of  the  school  population.  More  than  all^  peihaps,  it  had  hdd  taaeli- 
ers'  institutes  annually  in  eaeh  oonnty,  at  wiiieh  more  than  6v000« 
teachers  had  been  present,  to  most  of  whom  the  inatmetioii  of  thege 
institutes  came  like  a  new  revelation.  Modes  of  teaching,  prlaeiplaa 
of  classification  and  government  of  schools,  examples  of  daily  work 
by  model  schools,  explanation  of  the  true  s^rlt  and  purpose  of  odv* 
cation,  and  many  similar  practical  topics  were  presented  at  thesa 
gatherings  of  young  teachers  under  the  direction  of  aUe  and  ezperi* 
enced  educators. 

A  spirit  of  emulation  and  of  professional  pride  was  ezeited,  tlie 
beneficial  effects  of  which  were  at  once  apparent  in  the  impiOTod 
methodM  and  new  life  infused  into  the  schools.  One  result  waa  the 
fomiHtiun  of  county  teachers'  associations,  at  which  the  work  began 
in  tlie  institutes  was  continued  amid  free  exchange  of  views  on  minor 
points  of  school  work,  as  well  as  discussion  of  broader  subjecta. 

TliH  HHiiio  leirislature  which  abolished  the  board  of  education  abdl- 
islie<t  hImi  t  li<*  teachers'  institutes.  In  place  of  the  board  it  authorised 
th«*  piVfriKir  and  council  to  appoint  a  county  commissioner  of  com- 
nioii  mi*Ium>1h  in  each  county  in  the  State,  holding  office  for  one  year. 
The  cN>iiiniiHHi«iner*s  duty  was  defined  in  the  act.  He  was  to  spend  aft 
k'SHt  fifty  (Ihvh,  fluriuK  the  term  of  winter  schools,  in  visltinft  the 
towii>  ill  liis  «*oiiiit y,  pnmiuUii^  hynilcln^HM's  and  «»ther  means  the  eause 
of  (*i»iiiiii«>ii  scliiNil  tHlii4*nti<iii,  aii<l  make  an  annual  n*|M>rt  to  the  le;fiH- 
latiiii*.  TIhtm  is  no  n'«*i»nl  of  the  work  a<*eontplishe«l  by  tln»  ••••ni- 
tiii<«N:iiiif*r^  apiMiiiited  in  IVrj  aii«l  in  Ki.'t.     ApiNin^ntly  th«*y  niadt*  no 

MATK   NirKklNTKNI^KNT.' 

Kor  two  y»*ai>»  follow in^  th<*  lf;:i-hitioii  of  April.  !>'»-,  then*  wan  no 
oIlioT  ••han:«''l  with  the  Mi|H"riiitiMHleiiiM«  *if  tin-  s«*h«N»l  iii.erest>  of  the 
wh<il«*  ^tat«^  Knt  in  April.  I*«'il.  an  a«'t  ua^  ]m^MHl  eHtahliHliini;  tli«* 
onict'  «if  >tat«*  Nn|M*riiiteii«lenl  of  >eh«H»iH.  Tlti*«  oni«*«*r  was  to  \m* 
apiM>int**«l  Tor  a  term  of  ihn*««  \t-ar*>:  t4»«levole  his  time  to  ihi*  imprt»ve- 
ment  III'  th«*  f*(»iiiiiioii  *««*h<Nil>;  to  make  an  jinnnal  re|Mir'  to  the  h*}ri^ 
latnn*.  \vith  rfc«iiiiiiifiiilatioii>:  to  hol«|  annually  in  eaeh  <Niunfy  a 
tf*a«'h«Ts*  riiii\i-iiti<in  *»(  om*  w«*ek  at  lt*a>1.  employ  iiii:  suitahh*  inst mel- 
on* anil  ii-«'tMr«TH.  Tin*  salary  of  th»*  Slat**  sn|M*rinieii«l«>nt  wa»»  li\««i| 
at  "I.-"*,  anil  till*  Hiiiii  iif  «'.*,«■■»  wuH  appn»priai«*4l  to  ili'frav  the 
i'\  pi*  1 1  •••*■<»  ■•!  Ml iiiv»*iitioii«». 

I  .i-:-  -  -}.  w.ii*'  th-  .irt**ti<Ui.<  ••  iit  ••.!•  U  iii!*iitiit««  fi»r  tht  riv«-  ymr*  I***?  l"*"*!. 
ui*r  li.ii!.' •  -1  tK«  :ti»trii'-ti>r«  nt  t-juh  inMitiit*-  in  I  V>l.  uf*- Kivrii  in  tht*  »iith 
r. !-  r*     f  •!••   l-Hir-l  •  1  t^lu.  att<'h    J'^V,'.  jui.  •.*".•.  *ia. 

M.iiiif  -  li'-»l  rijii'rti*.  KVI  %•»  I ••VI. 
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III  aec*urtlaiiee  with  the  law,  Charles  H.  Lord,  of  Portland,  was 
apiMuntoil  the  Antt  State  superintendent  of  cH)minon  schools,  June  12, 
lS5i.  Mr.  I^onVs  report,  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  Januar}%  1855, 
is  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  in  the  form  of  an  liddross  or  plea  for  better 
s(*)um)Ih.  It  contains  no  tables  of  statistics,  and  hence  does  not  give 
the  school  attendaniH^  or  amount  exfiended  for  schcx)!  puri)oscs.  The 
sui)erintendent,  in  his  tours  through  the  State,  was  impn^ssod  with  the 
gn*at  irregularity  in  attendance,  the  lack  of  interest  expr<*sse<l  by  the 
IMirents,  the  want  of  classification  and  discipline  in  the  schools,  and 
the  great  numl)er  of  in<»ompetent  t4?achers. 

Mark  H.  Dunnell,  of  Norway,  was  appointed  sui>ertntendent  in 
March,  1855.  In  his  refKirt  for  that  year  he  mentions  the  interest 
maiiifiwte<l  in  the  flve-ilay  teachers'  conventions,  held  in  each  county, 
and  made  prominent  the  want  of  well-<[ualifie4l  teachers.  The  advan- 
tages of  normal  schools  are  presented,  and  the  State  authorities  are 
urged  to  establish  like  schools  at  the  earliest  moment.  ImiM)rtant 
st^itisUcal  tables  fill  41  pages  of  this  valuable  report. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Craig,  of  Readfiehl,  held  the  office  for  the  year  185(».  In 
his  reiMirt  mention  is  made  of  the  gn)wiug  interest  in  school  nmtters 
in  many  of  the  large  towns.  Means  for  supplying  l>etter  teachers  are 
<*onsidenMl,  and  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  urged. 

Mark  H.  Dunnell  was  again  api)oint<Hl  State  superintendent  in  1857, 
and  heUl  that  office  until  W»i),  During  that  i^erioil  an  increase  is 
notiriMl  in  the  amount  of  money  expende<l  for  .schtnils.  The  first 
State  teacliers'  convention  in  Maine  was  hehl  at  Wati^rville,  Novem- 
lH»r  U;  to  ll»,  1851».  A  State  tea<*hers'  association  was  organized  as  a 
n»sult  of  the  inten»st  thus  awakene<l.  County  teachers'  conven- 
tions or  institutes  wert»  aYM»lish<Ml  by  the  legislature  of  isr»(),  which 
also  distinguish<Kl  its4»lf  by  nHlucing  the  su]H'rintendentV  salary  to 
*I,»HM).  As  a  substitutt'  for  tlu»  teachers*  institutes  a  bill  was  passeil 
estaiblishing  a  normal  departuKMit  in  coiwiection  with  IS  academies 
of  {]w  Stat**,  one  for  t^arh  rouiity.  In  the  schcxtl  n»port  for  18(51 
returns  from  th«»se  a<*adeniies  an*  printed  with  tables  showing  that 
4."»7  it»eeiv4»d  instru(*tion  in  these  normal  seluiols  in  tin*  spring  t«»nn 
and  4.'{S  in  tlie  autumn.  The  average  a;;e  of  tliosi*  iU  attendance  was 
1-4  y«'ars,  and  .^ITi  of  the  whol«»  numlM*r  bad  pn*viously  taught  schools. 
The  exiK^riment  prov<Ml  unsatisfm^tory,  and  tli«»  law  was  n»iM»ahHl  in 
1  sr,i>. 

Mr.  Ktlwjird  I*.  Weston  was  apinnntnl  .State  sniH^rint^^ndent  in  18r»0 
and  eontinu4Ml  in  offifv  until  the  eh^s^*  of  lsr»4.  His  reiM)rts  <*ontain 
accounts  of  the  working  of  normal  s4*h(K>ls  in  other  States,  with  urgent 
]>leas  for  the  establishment  of  such  in.stituti(ms  in  Maine.  The  legis- 
latun*  of  lh«i:i  authorize^l  the  establishment  of  two  State  normal 
seh(N)is.  Tlie  same  year,  owing  to  the  tax  indirectly  im|)ose<l  u|)on 
the  State  Imnks  by  the  rnit*^]  States  law  establishing  naticmal  banks, 
the  iegislatun*  r(*mitte<l  one-half  of  the  State  tax  u|Kin  them,  decreas- 
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ing  the  amonnt  of  Stale  aid  to  oommon  edhdoli  by  aboat  $S7»00(k 
It  seemed  probable  that  this  eonroe  of  aohool  money  would  be  entlvalj 
destroyed.  To  supply  this  deflciency  the  legislatiue  aathoited  the 
land  aftentiu  1864  to  sell  the  timber  on  10  townships  of  pnblioland  and 
deposit  the  proceeds  in  the  State  treasnty  for  an  addition  to  the  pei^ 
manent  school  fund.  In  18(>5  each  town  was  reqoired  to  raise  Iqr  tax* 
ation  a  sutn  equal  to  75  cents  for  each  inhabitant  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  act  provided  for  the  first  time  a  penalty  for  not  raiaing 
and  expending  this  sum.  Anj*  town  failing  to  do  this  forfeited  ita 
proportion  of  the  school  money  distributed  by  the  State.  By  the  act 
of  March  3,  1808,  the  amount  to  be  raised  annually  by  the  towns  for 
school  purposes  was  raised  to  SI  for  each  inhabitant,  exdnslTe  of  all 
monevH  derive<l  from  other  sources.  This  continued  to  be  the  sehool 
rate  until  1872,  when  the  present  rata  of  80  oenta  per  inhabitant  waa 
fixiHl  u|Nin,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  not  less  than  twice  nor  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  deficienc}'. 

Mr.  \V«*ston*s  final  report,  made  in  December,  1864,  contains  SO 
pages  of  interesting  extracta  from  the  school  reports  of  the  varloua 
towns,  other  re|iorta  have  in  the  same  manner  afforded  valoable 
gliniiMeM  of  the  spirit  of  the  {leople  toward  the  common  schools. 

R4*v.  Kdwurd  Uallanl,  of  Brunswick,  was  Mr.  Weston*s  sueoesaor, 
remaining  in  office  for  three  years,  1805  to  1808.  His  annual  reporta 
pn*M*nt  the  usual  statistics,  together  with  full  accounto  of  the  progrea 
of  tli4*  normal  schools  then  recently  established. 

Mr.  WarnMi  .lohns4»ii  was  ap]>ointe<l  March  'M\  l^^tiS,  an«l  iHintinuetl 
Stat*-  HU]N*riiit4*ii<l«*iit  until  his  n^signation  in  Si>ptcmb«*r,  lS7«i. 

Mr.  JoliiiMiii  h»«l  a  rl«*ar  funrfption  of  \\w  <h*tu*ion«*i«*H  in  tlu*  sh'IkniI 
.s\Ht«Mii  i>t*  till*  >iat«*an«l  |hihs4*>S4h1  tli4Ml«*t4*rnnnatif»n  an<]  tMi4*r^y  niH*«UHl 
in  ihf  jittrnipT  to  furriM*!  ili4*ni.  Aniniii:  tli4*  (lt*fi»rls  whirh  ht*  lalNin*«] 
to  r«*nio\f  niav  In*  ni«*nliontHl  ihi*  tliMrirt  svst4Mn.  Ia<*k  of  si^IhmiI 
iii»«|HM*tiiin.  ini-oiii|N*ii*n«*y  of  i«*a(*lM*r^,  low  ratv  of  wagi's  |Mii<l,  and 
sliort  t«•rnl^  of  M'h<Mi|. 

lloii.  William  .1.  ('ortlnOL  of  Calais,  was  a]»]NMnt4Ml  Stat4»  superin* 
t4*n«I«*ni  in  l'^7i'*an«l  l»n»n;!lit  lo  t)i4*M«rvi4M*  of  tli4*Stat4*a  wi«hMit.H|uaint- 
an«*«*  \%ith  its  M'htMilH  anil  tht*  lii^h  4*st«*4Mn  ot  tin*  4Hlnc*ators  4>f  Main4*. 
At  thf  ti|H'ninirof  iht*  normal  m'IkmiI  at  liorhani  in  lS7s  Ih*  was  plannl 
in  rhari;*'  nf  w^  afTair*««  a  iH»<«iti(»n  whi4*h  In*  i*oiitinU4's  to  till  with  «»mi* 
n«*iit  ••M **•». 

IImii  \«'N<iti  A.  I.n«*i\  iif  Vass4illM>n»,  wa^  i»rom4)t4'4l  t4>  In*  Stato 
^n|M•rlnt•'llil•'llT  of  m'IhniIs  in  I'^Ts.  aii«l  has  «*onlinn4Hl  in  4)ffl4V  until 
till*  |in'H4«ni  tsiii*'  tl**'»-ji,  with  «'\i-«*]>tioii  of  tin*  y4«ar  1^7'.»,  wlu»n  il4m. 
K»luartl  **  MiirriN,  nf  liiilMffonl.  nM'4MVfi|  tin*  a|i|M»intni4'nt  f4ir  4int* 
Vfar  i*u\\ .  >u|M'nnl«Mitl<'nt  hnfi*  lias  ln'i-n  all  his  lif«*timf  pmniinent 
in  i.ilMirs  tnr  tin*  ai!van«*t*ni*-iil  of  tli«*  4*<lni*ationail  int4*r«»sts  of  tht«  State, 
aii*l  i'!iji»\<«  Th«'  trtiHt  ;ui<l  «^iiili«lfn<f  of  all  imrti4*?«. 

Thf  Halar>  nf  tin*  Hii|N«riiit4«n«lf*nt  was  fixi-^l  in  isM*  at  #UAi>U,  with 
an  a****iMaiit  at  ^1.<m"'  |w*r  annum. 
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COUNTY  SUPERVISORS. 

In  1869  the  teachers'  institutes  were  reestablished  by  law,  and  a 
board  of  county  supervisors  created,  one  in  each  county,  with  an 
official  term  of  three  years.  It  was  their  duty  to  visit  the  schools 
fre<iuently,  to  note  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers,  methods  of  instruction  and  branches  t^iught, 
text'-YHH)ks,  and  apparatus  use4l,  an<l  the  discipline,  government,  and 
general  condition  of  each  school. 

Tlie  county  supervisors  were  requireil  to  assist  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  holding  teachers*  institutes,  and  to  organize  county  and 
town  as.so<*iations  wherever  desirable.  They  were  especially  prohib- 
ited frtmi  a(*ting  as  agent  for  any  publishers  of  school  lK>oks.  With 
the  State  superintendent  as  secretary,  the  supervisors  constituted  a 
board  of  r<lucation,  which  was  requiivd  to  hold  a  session  at  the  capital 
during  the  sessi<m  of  the  legislature. 

lender  this  act  appointments  were  made  as  follows:  For  Andros- 
coggin County,  C.  B.  Stetson;  Aroastook,  W.  T.  Sleeper;  Cuml>er- 
land,  J.  B.  Webb;  Franklin,  A.  II.  Abbott;  Hancock,  C.  J.  Abl)ott; 
Kennelwc,  W.  II.  Bigelow;  Knox,  A.  R.  Abbott;  Lincoln,  I>.  S. 
Glidden;  Oxford,  N.  T.  True;  Piscataquis,  W.  S.  Knowlton;  Penob- 
scot, S.  A.  Plummer;  Sagadahoc*,  D.  F.  Potter;  Somerset,  (i.  W. 
Hathaway;  Waldo,  N.  A.  Luce;  Washington,  W.  J.  Corthell;  York, 
C.  II.  Milliken. 

The  State  su|)erintendent  issued  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  county  supervisors,  among  which  are  .some  that  indi- 
cate what  was  designeil  to  l)e  effectiHl  by  these  officers.  They  were 
dinH*te<l  *Mo  hold  meetings  of  teachers,  committees,  and  educators  in 
every  town  visited  for  the  purpose  of  eommunicating  instruction  and 
iinprovcMl  metlKxls  of  teaching;  to  ascertain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
sueee.Hs,  and  in  genenil  for  mutual  consultation  in  the  interest  of 
common  schools.  They  were  also  advis<Ml  to  *'nH*et  the  [H^ople  as 
often  as  iM>ssible  for  talk  on  various  school  matters,  acconling  to  the 
wants  of  i>articular  localities."  It  was  even  urge<l  that  the  suiH»r- 
vi.sors  should  **make  frt»quent  us<»  of  the  county  impers  and  the  pre.ss 
genenilly,"  and  they  were  reminde<l  that  "a  column  of  eilucational 
intelligence  will  indicate  life  in  the  e<lucational  body,  and  will  exert 
a  widespn»ad  influence  through  the  community." 

A  new  impulse  was  giv<»n  to  the  scIumiIs  by  this  new  agency  of 
insiM*(*tion.  Twenty-nine  teachei-s'  institutes  of  one  week  each  were 
held,  at  which  2,6^0  teachers  were  present.  At  the  close  of  each 
institute  examinations  were  held  and  certificates  granted.  A  gn^ater 
public  interest  was  aroused  and  the  importance  of  having  comp<*tent 
teachers  became  more  widely  felt.  Classification  in  the  schools  was 
improve<l,  and  the  average  number  of  classes  in  country  schools 
reduce<l  from  25  to  IG.     In  the  sc*hool  report  for  1869  the  working  of 
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this  new  board  of  edaoation  Ib  decUred  to  have  been  a  snoeeea  and 
an  invaluable  aid  to  aehool  supervision. 

The  reports  of  the  county  supervisors  fill  46  paffsa  of  the  Stale 
superintendent's  report,  presenting  not  only  a  record  of  fidthful  woric, 
but  also  making  known  to  the  public  the  exact  condition  and  ednoa- 
tional  needs  of  each  portion  of  the  State.  Thus,  the  supervisor*  for 
Washington  County,  W.  J.  Corthell,  reports  having  visited  179  sehoda 
in  30  towns  of  that  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  State,  and  delivered 
13  lectures  to  the  people  in  the  evening,  besides  holding  16  teachers* 
moetini^FB  in  the  various  towns.  He  found  fewer  good  teachers  in  the 
schoolH,  and  consequently  a  less  number  of  good  scholars,  than  the 
same  hcIiuoIs  contained  twenty  years  before.  Some  towns  had  ehoaeii 
school  committees  whf>  were  unqualifled  to  examine  teachers  in  uny 
branch  of  knowledge  whatever.  In  one  town  all  Uie  school  money 
had  f«ir  Meveral  years  been  used  to  pay  the  war  debt. 

Amonir  the  benefits  resulting  from  county  supervision  the  snperin- 
tendcnt  in  1871  reported:  (1)  Increased  interest  among  the  people; 
(2)  improvement  in  scholarship  of  teachers;  (3)  more  intelligent  tovn 
su|ierviHion;  (4)  increase  in  the  average  attendance,  from  42  per  eent 
in  18«;8  to5()  percent  in  1871;  (5)  raising  the  compensation  of  teachers; 
(0)  f  uniishhiK  a  competent  body  of  instructors  for  the  institutes,  which 
thn*o  ycnm  liefore  the  superintendent  had  not  been  able  to  find  wlthia 
the  limitH  iif  thv  State.*  Mr.  Johnson  dec^lares  that  the  board  of 
ct>unty  siiiNTviitorM,  working  in  harmony  with  the  State  superintend- 
<Mi<*y.  aiMMiiiipIishiNl  more  in  thrne  yt^arH  fur  the  fM*h«M>l8  of  the  State 
than  any  iii4*aiiis  )M*fon'  ailoptiMl  had  Inh^u  able  to  effect.  But  the 
short >ii;ht«-«lii«*s>  of  i^tioruii4*<s  tin*  j«ni1<»iis  siispirion  <»f  iM>Iiiii*al  imrtt- 
••ijiii^liip.  :iii«l  |NM*hap>  th<*  «lt>rl<iMirt*  iiia«l<*  Iti  U*^islatnrs  «if  th<'  ac'tiial 
«li>(Tf«|iial»l«-  4*4tii«liiioii  of  ih«*  pnlilit*  m*)i(n>1s  in  many  liM*alitu»rt,  le«l  t4i 
its  alMilitinn  liv  ihf  l«'i:i-la!iin*  «»f  l>7i*.  Th««  '*  |N*ri«Mlt«-  t»pidcuiu*  «if 
<M»ii*«cr\ativ«*  n»lroKn'?***»on."  whifh  ha<l  in  1^'Il*  raiiMMl  th«»  h^fri'datiin* 
t«»  alMiIi>h  institnifs  an«l  imrni.-il  x-h«Mils.  whilt*  it  <Mit  ili»wn  the  Stat <• 
Mi|HTint«'n(l«Mii-y  ti>  >kt*U*ion  limits,  at  th«*  «*ii«l  of  a  «l«M*a<l«*  now  vinit^Hl 
th«*  l«*;:i.Hlat(ir«*  (»f  I*«7i*  with  its  inahirial  intliii>n(*«*,  rairryin^  away  the 
ni«»st  rtVn'i«*iit  si'htNil  iii<«|N*4*tioii  cvrr  «'\«*r«'i>«*«l  hy  tlir  Statt*.  •' 

The  cxptMiM*  of  niaintaiiiin;^  puhlir  s«*h«NilH  in  th<*  Stat4»  in  1S7.'{  i^ 
jri\«Mi  .i"*  *1,  !»'•-.  *'•:♦.  A  «li"<T««a.-i' of  I4.1.'i«»  in  tht*  sch«N»l  fMiptihition 
»lui  ;iii:  tI|4'  |»r<M-i'fliii;;  i«-ii  yi»ar»*  is  n»|Mirt«Ml  by  thi*  Stat«*Mi|M*riiit«*n<li*nt« 
till- ilitiiiiiiiiiiin  liavinir  takfn  pla«*t*  «'hi<*lly  in  t)i«*  rural  jMirtitms  aii«l 
ill  \  ili.i::*—  uh«*r«'  l»u>in«'V'«  ^muth  has  In««'|i  sinw  «»r  «liinintHh<*«l.  Thi» 
••u:j;:fH*  i<»h  1^  iiia«i**  that  th«*  HrlhHil  ini>n«*v  ^holllll  1m*  iiia*h*  ti>  MTVt*  ns 
an  .luant  t«>r  Th«*  iiniiitMr  i*f  \i>ntli  i««liii*at«H|,  an«l  n<»t  for  tht*  iinnilM*r 
«»t'  rii:!<lr«ti  r:ii<«*Nl.  \%hii*h  iinifht  Im*  ilmit*  liy  ap|iorti4»iniii;  tht*  niiin«*yH 
ai-i'*>t*liii.'  *••  lilt*  ntinilMT  wi'  •M'hohirs  ••nn»n<Ml  in  tht*  }M*hiMil»,  rather 
than  ii\  \\\*'  nMniU*r  <if  i*)iil<ln*n  in  f\ist«*ii«*«*  in  tin*  town. 

M;iiii«-^  h'-*ln|-irt.  1  **•'•'.«.  |».  Ml.      ••IliM..  1^71. p.  s|.     flliid..  !••:.'.  |ip.  .VUVi. 
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FREE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Of  tho  71  iu*4ultMiiios  and  itistitutions  of  leHriKn)>:  chartered  by  the 
State  prior  to  1S71,  only  37  ma4lo  rt»turii8  to  the  State  8iii)eriiiteiulent 
lliat  year,  and  27  of  these  wen»  reported  lis  wit  liout  sufficient  revenue. 
The  annual  revenue  desirwl  from  the  State  *Mo  meet  fair  and  reason- 
able denmnds''  was  eomputiHl  Ui  be  ♦18,r)(M).  As  such  aid,  if  given  by 
tlie  State,  eouhl  afford  only  a  loeal  In^nefit,  and  as  these  institutions 
always  requirtnl  tuition  from  pupils,  it  was  <le<Mdeil  to  plact»  the  State 
aid  on  a  bnmder  basis.  A<'eonlingly,  by  an  act  ai)proviMl  February 
24,  1S7:J,  authority  was  friv«»n  to  any  town  to  establish  a  frc»e  high 
seluHjl,  and  the  State  wouhl  \my  one-half  the  eost  of  instruetion, 
meaning  by  this,  only  the*  Ixmnl  and  wages t»f  teiwhers,  pi-oviding  the 
sum  paid  by  tln^  State  shouhl  not  exeetnl  ^5(H),  and  that  the  towns 
should  make  siM'eial  appropriation  for  this  puri)ose,  exclusive  of  the 
amounts  re([uire<l  by  law  for  tMmimon  school  pur^Kises,  and  that  tui- 
titm  sliould  Ih»  fre<».  Thes4»  were  designwl  to  1h»  tlie  iK»ople's  high 
m*h(N>ls  for  a  su|H'rior  Knglish  and  seientifie  education,  excluding  all 
prinuiry  class<»s,  and  affording  th«»  general  cult\ire  demande<l  by 
the  increa.sing  wants  of  the  times.  A  minimum  grade  of  admission 
was  establish<Hl  and  the  measure  was  at  tmce  receive<l  with  general 
favor. 

One  hundnMl  and  fifty  of  th«»se  scIkm)Is  went  into  oiK^ration  the  first 
year  after  the  (mssage  of  the  a<*t,  and  were  attendant  by  10,28r)  pupils. 

Tlic  State  was  calUnl  uihui  to  disburse  $2l»,135  toward  the  exiwnse 
of  instrurtion,  whih»  the  entire  amount  exiH^KUnl  in  maintaining  the 
s(*hools  was  *S3,5iM.  At  the  closi»  of  l.*<75  SuiR^rintendent  Johnson 
siivs: 

i  hir  fn-^'  hiKh-Hch()(»l  systoiii  ha?*  imw  Un-n  thrtn*  yoarson  trial,  and  haH  concla- 
Mivfly  <l«'iiiiiiiMrat4Hl  tin*  wifMluin  «»f  tho  Statt*  in  «'stnblishiiig  it.  B**siile8  <)i>ening 
t4»  lar^*  nniiilH*rH  of  «mr  ymuh  mmrri's  <if  rnltnn*  imt  <itherwist»  attainable,  they 
have  hail  a  marked  intlneiire  uimhi  the  i-oiiinioii  m'UooIh  in  (oving  them  lietter 
teaehers  ami  iiiH|iiriiiK  their  {Mipilh  witli  new  iiuentivw  to  work  in  the  ilesire  to 
((ualify  th«*nis«*l\M'M  for  adnilHsiim  to  tln'  hlKh  H(*h<M>1.M.  In  my  <i]»inion.  no  iM>rtiou 
of  iiitr  H4*huol  ex]»euditun*M  haH  lie«*ii  more  iirotitable  than  that  for  the  fnv  high 
m'h<»ols." 

Kv«»n  St rong«»r  approval  is  given  in  ls77  by  SuiM'rintend«Mit  Corthell 
in  a  iM>werful  argument  in  favor  of  the  system,  lie  notes  iise!Te«'t  in 
eh*vating  the  stamdard  of  the  eommon  seho4»K  in  furnishing  iM^tter 
tea<*hers,  and  in  awakening  and  .stimulating  the  s4*holarly  spirit  of 
pupils. '' 

Su)H>rintendent  Luce  reports  in  ls7s  no  material  <h»crea.se  either  in 
the  nunilN*r  of  frt>4*  high  S4*hool.s,  in  the  pupils  atten<ling  tliem,  or  in 
the  amounts  ex^N'mled  for  them,  notwith-standing  the  hanl  times 
whi«*h  liad  marked  the  pnM«<HUiig  year.  Sc1um)1s  were  held  in  150 
towns,  att4Mid<Hl   by  11,S41»  pupils,  and    ?'irM;,.'i57  was  expended    for 

"  Maine  mr\M>\  rep<»rt.  In?."),  p.  :W.  *Ibid..  ISTT.  pp.  ia-l«. 
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instniction,  of  which  irain  the  State  paid  tSS^SS?  This  is  regarded 
by  him  as  "  oonclnsive  evidence  of  their  popularity,  and  that  they 
are  doing  a  work  which  the  people  will  not  willingly  have  left 
unilone.**" 

Tlie  Htrong  teetimony  of  theee  three  ofllcials,  who  spoke  from  their 
long  acquaintance  with  the  nchools  of  the  State,  did  not  prevent  the 
Hhort-8ighUHl  legiHlature  of  1879  from  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  1873  for  one  year.  *  Though  this  was  done  in  the  pretended 
intereMts  f>f  economy  and  of  a  reduction  of  State  expenditures,  the 
UHual  full  appropriation  for  schools  was  made,  amounting  to  t37,00i). 
Of  thiH  amount  the  State  superintendent  declares  that  only  aboat 
•15,iNNi  WAS  put  to  educ'ational  uses,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
remain«lor  was  used  for  other  purposes.  The  original  law  came  into 
font*  iiKaiii  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  February  :?S,  1H80.  The  legia* 
latuHMif  1880  amended  the  act  in  several  imfiortant  iiariiculars.  The 
maxim  mil  amount  of  State  aid  payable  to  any  one  town  sup|iortiii|f 
friH*  liiirh  Hchocils  wuh  fixe<l  at  9250  instead  of  t5<H),  and  the  coume  uf 
Htiuly  wiiH  iiioilifleil  b}' prohibiting  the  tearhiiig  of  the  ancient  and 
m<Nl«»rii  laiiKuagi's  ut  any  ex|H*nHe  t4i  the  State,  except  where  the 
M'IkmiIs  fiiriiied  {Mft  of  a  graded  system.  This  act  received  the  gov* 
t*rnor*s  iippnival  on  Man*h  18,  too  late  for  most  of  the  towns  to  take 
iMlviinta^<*  of  it  i>y  action  at  their  annual  March  meetings.  Yet  it 
WH.H  fiMiiid  at  th«»  ond  of  IHso  that  free  high  schools  had  been  main* 
taiiicHl  ill  sr»  tnwnH  at  an  ex|)eiif«e  of  $5!i,051»,  of  which  #13,81:)  was 
|mi<1  \*\  tli«'  Siutf.'" 

>iii«*t«  tlijit  liiiH*  tilt*  art  has  1hh«ii  in  <>|ii*ration,  with  ihi  rhaiip*  in  its 
prM\  i^iiiii^  U'vonil  tiviii;;  tht*  time  for  iiiakiii;:  n*liiriis  iiiJuiK*  iiis!t*a*l 
of  I  ii'i-ftiilHT.  and  a  iiMNlith'atiiMi  <»f  th<*  <*oiii>m*  <»f  Mti«lv  mi  a.^  tn^ 

«'iiitir.ii  ••  thi-  linliii.iry  Kii^hf^h  ii«-a«t«'iiiii'  hfmliii'i.  «'-}ii«i*i»lly  tin*  natiinil  M*iriir»*9k  in 
thtir  .ipplii  .iM>«ii  tti  iiifi  liuiiii-^,  iiiiiiiufjii-tiin"*.  iiii«1  a^ni'iilttin-:  \*nX  tht*  a»i-i«'nt 
:iii«l  111— 1*  rii  hftiii^iiii:;!—  "Ii.ill  iutt  )»•  taii^ltt  t)i>T*in.  *-\ri]it  by  «)in*i*tiiiii  •>(  th^- 
Mi]«  riiit"ii<liit«:  •N'hiNil  i*<»iiiiiiittt'«*-  liaviia:  -niHTvi-iitn  thtTtf^f.  '' 

Th**  ;:n»wih  aii«l  iiiiiin»viMii«'iit  in  th<*  rhara»*t«*r  aii<l  ••rtiiM<»iiry  of  tin- 
fr(*«'  hi&:h  HrliiMiln  has  Inhmi  roiiHtaiit  siii«*f  th«*ir  n*«*sial>li^hni«*iii  in 
I**7  •      III  th«*  uonU  tt(  linn.  N.  A.  Lin*** 

th>'\  .ir*  ii'iw  fiMfiitly  |H'nii.'iiii-iitl\  tix»-<t  in  <*iir  }»iiMii  •iih«M*l  *y>ti*in  U*y«mtl  |»*r- 
.itl\f  i.*Mrt  "f  fiirt)i*T  »'i«iMtiM<*M  or  t.f  aUiIititiii.  Aihl  iT  i«  t'>  U«  h«*|H<il.  aiitl  iiuiy 
)m  . .  rifi'li-iitly  fi|«^  t*<l.  tluit  t)i**y  will  «-Miitniiii>  t'>  \gr*'Vc  t*u-iu\\\\'  in  |inh1if  f»v*ir 

tii:  .it  l.io?  r)ity  -)i.ill  U-  lu.iil ni|iiilMiry  in  «-vvry  tnwn  in  th*-  Stiita*  wIkm*  ]hi|»q- 

lar:-.?.  ■.*;!;  w.irr.inT  ih«'»r  tiiaint«'nani*f. 

I'tiitii  .1  i*(»i!ii»arativ«*  Htat«*ni«*nt  ina«li*  in  lh>*  n*|M)rt  f(»r  1^'.*1.  w«*  tiii«l 
«*\  it!«'iii-t-  t»f  thf  ;;n»wt)i  of  ]»iipiihir  inl4*n'M  in  lh<*tM*  M*h«Mils  iliiriii^  tht* 

M.iin.   -  h'-.l  n-i-irt.  l**:**.  |i|».  :»»  4:{. 
'  A.  t-  .•u.l  H.-^.lvt-^.  Ktt.  p.  i;t:. 

M.iin.  -  h«-.l  rfi-ift.  1»*^>.  |ip.  4U-AI:  Actitaml  R«*4iilvi-«.  |v«i.  rlui|».  ?:*». 
'  \*xn  .mil  R«^)Iv*^.  l*«N.l  anil  !*<<.  chap.  100. 
'MAiiif  iii*btHil  rviMirt.  19*7.  |i.  21. 
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ten  years  preceiling.  The  number  of  towns  maintaining  free  high 
Bchools  hH8  increased  from  100  in  1881,  to  228  in  1891 ;  the  total  expense 
from  $69,469  to  1147,575;  the  State's  share  of  such  expense  from 
116,910  to  $39,521 ;  the  aggregate  number  of  weeks  from  2,344  to  5,406; 
the  aggn^gate  attendance  from  7,792  to  15,739  and  the  average  attend- 
ance from  5,592  to  12,836."  This  increase  has  bet'n  constant  and  almost 
uniform  year  by  year,  and  the  limit  of  growth  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

ABOLITION   OF  THE   DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pedagogical  Society,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S92,  Uh  council  was  insiructe<l  to  i>etition  the  legislature  to 
abolish  the  district  system.  Under  that  system  the  scIukiIs  were  in 
many  castas  both  exi)ensive  and  inefficient,  bei»ause  extremely  small. 
Under  the  town  system  such  schools  will  be  consolidated  and  much 
expense  savtni.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  may  thus  lie 
raiseil  without  ex|)ense  frcmi  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  weeks.  Under 
tht»  district  system  teachers  are  employ eil  by  agents  who  an»  incom- 
pi^tent  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  tea<*hers  and  to  whom  the 
U»achers  have  no  responsibility.  The  town  system  will  ten<l  to  sub- 
stitute merit  for  favoritism  as  the  tmsis  of  appointment  of  teachers. 
It  will  also  make  ixmsible  a  better  system  of  suiK'rvisioiu  Where  the 
district  sysl-em  prevails  no  systematic  course  of  stu<ly  can  be  persist- 
ently carrieil  out  from  year  to  year.  In  many  schools  the  scholars 
lK»gin  at  the  same  place  and  go  over  the  same  groun<l  term  after  term 
with  each  new  teacher.  These  and  other  def(H*ts  of  the  old  district 
system  wen»  urge<l  uinm  the  attention  of  th<»  legislature,  and  a  vot45 
ohtaintHl  February,  1S93,  to  al>olish  that  system. 

SVM)I*S1S  OF   NEW    SCHOOL    LAWS   OK    1S1>5,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS   AND 

COMMENTS. 

[Eclui^tiniiar<l«*iMirtmont,  AuinuU,  May  91,  l^<y6.] 

HTATK  i'KIlTIFirATloN   <>F  TEAlHERS. 

T1u»  loiHHlatnn*  dnring  itM  liiKt  w^twion  (*nacte<l  Hev(*ral  lawn  of  special  interest 
to  ttiu'hem  and  iM*h(M)l  officers.  AmonK  the  most  ini]M>rtant  are  the  followiuK: 
The  State  HU|N*rinten(lent  of  MchtMtls  in  rtM^uirtnl  to  hold  |mblie  examinations  of 
candifhit<*M  who  dieiiire  to  rei-eive  State  certificat4»s.  Thew  eertificates  may  be 
grantetl  for  a  tenii  of  years  or  for  life.  A  list  <»f  pi^rsons  who  pass  satisfiu'tory 
examinations  will  Ik*  kept  at  th«*  offi(*e  of  the  State  sni^erintendent.  and  copiers  of 
th«*  same  will  lie  sent  to  any  sc*ho(il  officer  on  application.  These  certificates  will 
authorize  the  permms  holding  them  to  teac*h  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  State, 
withont  examination  by  iK*h<N)l  rommittc*es  or  superintendents. 

The  aliove  ac*t  admits  of  more  being  done  that  will  assist  in  advancing  the 
si*h4H>ls  of  the  State  to  the  standard  they  shoald  attain,  and  by  so  doing  corres- 
ptmilingly  elevate  the  teaching  pnifession.  than  has  been  accomplished  nnderanj 
law  relating  to  the  (*ommon  schools  that  has  been  enacted  for  many  years. 


*>  Maine  school  report,  1S91,  p.  15. 
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It  is  ilM  intantloB  of  th»  aiito  nptrlnteBdoBt.  if  a  aaflolBiit  Bombtr  of 
pntent  A— Tfi»«ff  as  OMididfttM  tat  Stele  OOTttteatas,  to  hold  •(  loMt 
ination  in  eacfa  OongMrional  diatriet  during  tho  prweut  your.    TImoo 
tkma  will  be  hdd  on  the  nine  date,  and  tbejr  wHl  be  udfonn  thionglMmt  tka 
State.    Anj penon  who  has  taagfat  achool  ■mimaifiillj  fdr  dx  tanne of  not  loaa 

The  certilloatee  ioned  majr  be  profaatknaiy  or  fdr  Ufa,  aa  the  aeholawidp  nad 
akill  of  the  candidate  aa  ahown  in  the  achodhooaa  warr aai.  They  win  be  of  tm» 
gradea,  namdj:  (a)  Fixatgrade,  and  (6)  eacond  grade.  A  fiiat-gnde  oertttonto 
will  anthoriie  the  peiaon  holding  the  aame  to  teach  In  anjr  pnhUo  aohool  of  tbo 
State.  A  aecood-grade  certlfloate  will  antfaoriae  the  peiaon  holding  the  aame  to 
teaoh  in  anj  paWc  achool  of  the  State,  eacept  in  the  free  hl|^  ebhoole  and  tlie 
nonnal  achoob  of  the  Stete.  ProhationaTy  oartlfloatae  will  be  gnnted  for  m  teena 
of  three  yean,  and  may  be  renewed  for  a  like  term  by  the  Indonament  of  tim 
State  anperintendent  on  the  back  of  the  cettiBoale,  with  the  date  of  thelndorae 
ment  aAxed  thereto. 

Gaadldatea  for  aeoood-grade  certifleatee  will  be  eiamined  in  nadlag,  orthav* 
raphy,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography.  English  grammar,  oomporitfcm. 
United  Stetn  history,  American  and  EngUah  literatnre,  cirll  govetnaaent,  hoal- 
ness  f«irms.  physiology,  hygiene,  the  elements  of  the  natural  adencfa,  theory  and 
practice  of  u^chlag.  and  the  school  laws  of  Maine. 

Candidate  for  first-grade  certificates  wiU  be  eiamined  in  the  ahnre  nainwl 
anbJM-ts,  and  in  addition  thereto  in  algebra,  geometry,  botany,  aoology,  geology, 
chemiNtry,  |ihyidra,  aetraoomy.  general  history,  rhetoric,  political  economy,  pqr* 
chcikiKy.  Fnmi*h.  German.  Latin,  and  snrh  iither  studies,  or  so  many  of  them  na 
will  imable  the  candidate  to  demonstrate  hia  fltnam  to  teach  In  a  high  aohool  wUrh 
pffppanw  stotlents  to  enter  onr  colleges  and  the  ti»<*liiiL^  arhoob  of  other  StnteaL 

Life  rvrtifi'/atei  of  both  grades  will  \w  granted  to  peraons  who  attain  a  antla- 
fai-t4iry  mnk  in  thi*ir  exjitiiiiuitinn^.  ami  who  exhibit  marked  skill  in  instmrtlon. 
inMiui{{«'ni«'tit .  and  «liM'ii»hn«*  in  tht*  rK*hoi»lroi>ui. 

T*4ft<'h«r-  whi»  ('••nti*nipttitt*  tikinif  either  nf  tht-m*  ••xaniinAtiunt  nn*  re«|ntf*itt«^l  ti> 
M'U*\  thi'ir  nam**-  auA  \i't*\-**ttii'*'  ii*h\r*"^'^*n  ttt  tin*  Stat**  r«ii]H*rint«*ii<1**iit  ut  an  <«rlr 
flat*-  ('in  III  r*t'*'i|it  I  if  thin  inf*»nn»ti'iii.  Mank  u}ti»1irutioti<«  will  In-  M*nt  to  i<anili- 
ilat****  for  thi^ni  to  All  ••nt  aii«t  r»'turn  t**  tlii**  (tfjiiirtnitMit. 

A;*  ^^'U  ii.»  a  Miffit'ifMt  niiniU'rtif  |»T«iin^  hav«Ti'tnni«-«l  tlif<^*  lilankf*.  imlu^atini; 
th»ir  •!»-iri'  t«»  U-  riiiiMil»'r»*<l  a-  i'an*li«latt<«  furStat*-  «'»'rtitUMt«*-».  tin*  Stal«»  i«ntienn* 
tc'mli'iit  will  annt»iini*«*  th**  ttat**  an't  itl.it'i-o  fi»r  )i<*l<tiii;;  tli***^'  4*saniinatiiinv 

At  an  •arly  «lat*' a  rirrnlar  will  !»••  )iri*iMirf«l.  htatin;;  in  ttt-taii  tin*  tuiiitni  that 
will  )»■  111*  IikI***!  in  tht*  i>xaniiriari<in  in  •■.I'h  *>nl>j«<«*t.  with  v'liii*  •«ii;;i£i-<«ti<inf»  a^  tn 
t)H*  prfiKiratii'U  that  -hoiiM  U*  nia«l«-  l<y  rh«-  a|i|»li«*ant.  It  will  al««i»  U-  ittilk^tr«l 
t«i  uliat  extent  i'n«lit  will  U*  tfivi^n  f>'r  i-nllf^x  ai^t  ••th«*r  •li]»lMnia«.  with  MH*h 
«ith*  I  f.»if*  nntl  ••X|tlaniitiiiii»  a*  —•••»»  t'»  l^*  ii»t'i"^>jir\ 

Thf  I  ari«li<latf  will  al*M>  !■•  inf**nn«^l  a*  X'»  what  t*— tini<>niaK  *h«»nltl  lit*  fih*<l  at 
thi-*  ••ffl'-f  .in*l  what  }irtvi>iu«ly  }ir*'|i;ir>-«l  w.  irk  will  >m'  ;u-i-«>|it««l  an*!  (*«inf«i(li*rHil  in 
niakiiikT  «;;■  •);•■  ••-tiinat*'  ••»  "n**  *  rih:ht  :<•  rt^  ••!%*••  a  «vrtitii-alf 

TlnT«  ar>  mkui\  wav<«:n  whii  I. 'hfi  ■•»■«•**:«  •iiitfth^*"*' it-rtifii  at  ••*  will  I  mm  if  a«l*-an- 
taiT'-  t  ■  •}.■  •.  .ii  h«T-  aifl  th«'  ■«  h— -l-  ..f  rh"  Stat»v  Th'-y  will^nvi*  an  iwMtil  ili|rnity 
ti*  th>>  ;<r--f'  --t'ti  -  t  .t  i.i.'h>  r  -t.iixl.ir*!  "f  .i«lnii'«Mi>n  t<>  it^*  mnk**.  inaki*  tht*  ta*nar«* 
•  •f  ■  fh  •■  !:i  •*"•  -  •  .r»-  iJi-'irt-  UrT»  r  j'a\  f'«r  a  U'ft«r  '••rvii  •-.  funn  a  Slat**  li*l  •»{ 
*iu:  -!•  ?  .»•  i.- r-  iii.iki- .1  {•■rni.iitt-n*  r**  •rl  "Mh«'naMj»**  "tf  th««  iir»»;;n'«*-ivi«t«»ai"li**rji 
i'i  \i.*  '^*.%'*'  \r '\\*U'  -uj-rin^-n-li-iit*  .in-l  -uj^TinTfTitlTnu  f^ht-'l  •••niniiitMm  *•{ 
»!iir.:M  'i-  •  w:.-  with  .  ..|.:.%  nf  rh.*  1:-T.  thn»  plaa'intc  tl*«*  1*^1  t«M4'hfr»  in  •lirv*t 
4  ••n.iiirin:-  -t*  T4  wiri.  'hi  -.  h<-*l  ••fh>  t-r*  wh**ari*  willing;  tt»  |iiiy  f<*r  a  hiKh  iCTadf*of 
w-.r  ■  I' I.*-  •  haMhT*-**  w.U  twiil  t.»  *i^ur»"  fur  tht*  Ci'Uilieteut  l«-a<*hi«r«  of  tin*  State 
th*'  ni<>*i  il«-*:r.iMf  ik«titi«ino. 
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Ever>'thing  which  helpn  to  make  better  teachers,  in  increaiiing  proportion,  makes 
th(»  l)e8t  Hc*hool0. 

Teachers  who  do  not  hold  certificate  from  the  State  superintendent  most  he 
examined  by  the  superintending  school  committees,  as  provided  in  section  87  of 
chapter  11  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Maine,  as  amended. 

HUMMRR  M'llOOUS   FOR  TKACIIERS. 

The  legislature  also  provided  for  holding  at  least  three  summer  schools  for  tea- 
chers during  the  years  of  18d5  and  1^96.  The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished 
through  these  agencies  were  to  give  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches, 
physiology  and  hygiene:  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of 
facts  that  one  needs  to  know  to  give  instruction  in  what  have  come  to  be  known 
as  ''nature  studies/*  and  to  conduct  class  exercises  in  music,  drawing,  civics, 
physical  culture,  literature,  and  sui'h  other  subjects  as  demand  sx)ecial  attention 
in  the  common  schools.  Also  to  give  teachers  better  ideas  of  their  work,  some 
d'.»fiiiite  information  as  to  the  methods  used  in  the  best  schools,  and  thus  inspire 
them  t4>  lM»tter  fit  themselves  to  perform  the  work  which  is  committed  to  their 
car»». 

The  following  prospectus  was  issued: 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  summer  schools  at  the  places  named  l)elow.  It  ia 
expected  that  the  school  at  Orono  (Maine  State  College)  will  open  July  15,  1895; 
at  Foxcn>ft  (camp  ground)  AugUHt  12;  at  Korthport  (camp  ground)  July  29:  at 
Fryebnrg  (camp  ground)  July  15;  at  Saco  (Thomt<m  Academy)  July  28:  and  at 
Turner  (Grange  Hall)  August  5. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  that  will  )>•*  considered,  and  an  outline  of 
the  work  that  will  be  attempte<l  in  eai*h.  in  these  several  M*hools.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  school  at  the  Maine  State  College.  The  instruction  at  this  school  will 
include  field  and  lalx)ratory  work  in  botany,  geology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and 
advance<l  work  in  literature,  civics  and  domestic  economy.  For  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  topii's  to  \\^  taught  in  ea<'li  subject  and  a  list  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Orono  S<'hool,  please  apply  to  Presiilent  A.  W.  Harris.  Orono.  All  of  the  topics 
mitline«l  lielow  will  not  1k»  given  in  any  one  school,  but  the  work  will  he  varied  as 
th««  «i»«»<ls  of  the  several  schcMils  seem  to  demand.  The  following  sjTiopses  will  give 
on.»  a  g«*neral  idea  of  whiit  it  is  j»roiH>sed  to  do. 

Z*HiUHjii. — In  this  subject  a  few  typical  animals  will  U*  carefully  studied— their 
«»xt4Tiial  featun»s  noted  and  disMH'tions  made.  Sj)ecial  attention  will  l>e  given  to 
laU)nit4»ry  inethtMls,  and  the  um*  of  apimrat ns  and  manuals. 

MinrnihMjff — Tliis  work  will  iM'gin  with  pri»limir.ary  les8<»nson  thepro|»erties  of 
minerals:  l:i1>omtor>'  study  of  common  niinenils,  with  special  attention  to  means 
of  re<*ogiiizing  th(»s«*:  rolWtitms  of  l<>cal  varietit's  and  discussion  of  <K*cnrr«»nct»s 
ami  uses. 

It  is  the  exiMH'tation  that  enough  work  will  l>e  done  in  ewh  snbje<'t,  s<»  that  any 
tea4*h«'r  who  .ho  df^sires  may  lie  able  to  rontinu«*  the  study  alone. 

In  iMltlition  to  the  alvive,  the  instruct(»r  will  organize  a  private  class  in  geolog>', 
which  will  do  field  work  in  the  snrronn<ling  region.  Instruction  will  In*  given 
in  the  (construction  of  geological  mai>s.  Tlie  lo(*al  giMilngiral  features,  such  as 
minerals,  le<lges.  quarri«»s.  glacial  phenomena,  soils,  rivers,  valleys.  f*tc..  will  \re 
stutliiil.  This  work  will  be  wholly  ontH>f-<liH)r,  and  suggestions  will  lie  made  as 
to  h.iw  similar  studies  may  U»  nia«le  in  any  l<K*ality.    The  fee  fi»r  this  (Hinrse  will 

/V<|^irfVj«.— Tlie  work  in  physics  will  lie  such  as  is  suitable  for  rural  s<'hools  and 
s4'hfiols  l)el«>w  the  high  schtMd  in  citit's.  It  will  lie  wholly  ex|N*rimental.  and  the 
apiianitns  that  will  lie  use«l  may  lie  duplicated  by  any  teacher  at  a  trifiing  expense. 
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simple  fllnfltntlooi  of  fhe  fimdamintal  prittripiei  in  mirlMMiifof  nUda,  bydn^ 
statics,  pnwimatifii,  and  beat  will  be  glreii.  If  tfane  will  penult,  aome  attantkm 
will  be  given  to  magnetim  and  electrldtjr. 

BofctNf .— This  work  wID  be  so  oondiicted  aa  to  enable  tsacbeii  to  leoogniae  and 
daasifjr  sowtft  of  tbe  iymififTii  plants  of  M^"**  CSanfnl  attmitifTii  will  be  gtwft  to 
the  puts  of  tbe  plant,  and  its  cbaraoteristios,  habitat,  and  naes.  A  tfaoimi^ 
stndy  of  the  gennination  and  giowtfa  of  a  seieoted  Uat  of  plants  will  be  made. 

LJIerrtlurr.— The  work  in  Uteratore  wID  indode  n  disonsston  of  what  to  rend, 
and  class  instroction  in  interpretation  of  Bngilsh  classics  This  work  will  bo  ao 
oondncted  as  to  aaslst  In  defekwing  the  inuudnation.  and  tnlnins  the  siiiilunt  to 
see  the  beantles,  reoogniae  the  foroe  of  ezprssslon,  understand  the  thooffat, 
appreciate  the  idctnrea  and  portraits  contained  in  the  selections  studied, 
time  will  also  be  giren  to  drill  in  reading,  and  directions  for  and  prsotioe  in  ibm 
writing  of  clear  and  Tigonnis  Knglish.  The  teachers  are  reqoeeted  to  bring  with 
them  the  f<dlowing  books  if  they  have  them  in  their  libraries:  Shakespeare'a  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Wordsworth's  poems,  Longfellow's  poems.  Addison's  Sir  Ro^mr 
De  Corerly  Papers,  and  Irving's  Sketch  Bouk. 

Cirtd^— In  dries,  the  origin  and  growth  of  civil  government  will  beeonsidared. 

The  town,  the  ooontj.  the  Stale,  and  the  nation  will  be  studied,  in  their  orsaii* 
isatiim  an«l  the  administration  of  their  civil  affairs.  The  duties  and  powen  <if  tbo 
olBoerB  of  osa-H  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citiaen  will  be  outlined  eonewhnt 
indt^ail.  EHnt-tionsaii  towhnt  means  tonseand  what  methods  to  adopt  to : 
this  wi>rk  iiiten*sting  ami  valuable  in  the  common  schoob  wiD  be  given, 
will  alsii  U*  iirneentcd.  in  this  cunnection,  iUustrations  of  how  to  study  cnrrsMi 
tcyiiiiv. 

ChiM  «/iiify.— The  object  of  the  work  in  ** child  study*'  will  be  to  hrip  tte 
teachers  t4i  kn«iw  the  child— physically ,  intellectually,  and  morally— by  indicntinc 
the  wayM  in  wkk^h  to  study  bin  aptitudes,  deficiencies,  and  tendencies,  fluma 
tioiis  will  lie  ^v«*ii  for  (ilHHT^ing  tli«* child  in  th«*  Htn*i't.  (in  the  playicrcmntl.  and  in 
th«*  I'UkMft  nmiu.  an«l  fi»r  ntndyiiiK  him  in  nil  hiK  4*xiH*ricuivM— in  ell  of  hi*  w«irk  and 
IiIhv  that  thf  tiiu'litT  niay  aiil  him  tn  »<'<'•  mi iilif^b.  in  tin*  lHi«t  way.  thf«  work  that 
iiatup*  «»r  ii»**»  ?«*it>  li.i-»  tli-^'iil'-il  \i*'  i-^  t  » t\**. 

I^rtntnrtf  n»»th*tljt.  The  Wurk  ill  primary  iiifthtMK  in  n'lulini;.  l»ii)niiiK^.  nam- 
Ut.  :iii«1  »:•■«»;; rift] 'hy  will  iiirluil**  a:i  •»iiiliii«*<if  th«*  tiipicrt  X»»  U*  tiin^^ht.thr  iuHhi>dii 
til  \m-  u<M-«I  fiiji'ihtT  with  rtiiic^'i'Miiifi-.tlin^i-tion^.  iiiifl  hW]!?*  tn  t«*»i'hinft:  Owm*  mnh- 
ji-«';<<  It  !«  iiitt'ti'ltil  t<»  iiiak<*  thi**  wurk  •  f  Mirh  a  natiin*  tluit  thi*  tt^uhi-n*  in  thi* 
ri>it>iipiii  «  ]pM«N  i-aii  ii5«*  it  in  th«ir  «  la'»**-r'"iiii  i  tint  nirt  inn. 

U'Mi'f'f/  tmiiitiiif.  Til**  iiiMrni-tiT  lit  tiianiuil  training  will  4l«*v<itf  th«*  nuii^t  «if 
hi^  tiiii*'  to  i-iitl.iiiiint;  ai:il  t'suhnii;  th«>  print  i]il«-*.a|»pli«'ut  inn.  and  ini]Nirtaai'«*  of 
mi'«-h.iiiii-al  'Ir.iwin;;.  iiirlutlinh;  t)if  ••lfni«*nt<«  nf  thinl-anich'  ]intj«H*tiiin.  limwing 

t"  -M  al«*.  and  •liliit'U«l«nin;:. 

T»  at  hi  r*»  will  .iI«M»  hav«'  an  'ipjiitrtnniiy  t«i  {mii'tirf  fli*ni«-ntary  U*n4*h  wiirk  in 
u'i-mI.  •-••ti«i«tni.;  of  .1  •wTi**'  «tf  ni«Ml«-U  *yi«t**tiiMti4any  and  |ir«*Kr«*'v**iv4dy  amuig«^l. 
iii\<-Uiti.:  !4'>i  •  nl>  !h*-  npi*t  itniHirtant  ni'xi'hanii'al  phnrtpl***!.  Imt  th«'ir  a|ii»li(*ati«m 
•..  th»-  •dill  .iTi<  nal  fh"iry  ff  th-  -*%.:*• 

K'  >■'•  I'j'rt. ..  Thi*  ni"«!  **i  t)ii*  tint**  in  thi*>  f»nhj*^'t  will  !••  d**v4it4<il  to  Kiiing 
tti*  *.».%*  ).•  r^  •  (•-.ir  1  "ni  t-jit!i<n'«  **i  th**  ni"thiHlit  t^  U«  w^A  luid  th«*  tlioiii;ht  that  is 
rt-pr*-' !:  •  ■;  i  >  \u*-  u*«-  Mia:  :-  niad'>  I'f  Th«*  niat«*nal  that  in  platf*!  in  tht*  liamU  of 
t})i  <  }.i;-ir«  ii  A  «-ar«/'il  ixi'lanati'in  will  1»*  Ki^'*'»  "f  tli**  i'nnt*i|ilt«  n|Hin  whii'h 
!}.••  Work  :-  '  a««  d  Th*-  i-la**  w>>rk  will  mnM^t  ^tf  h^mK^.  KaminFt.  |»hyicii'«l  t*zrr- 
,  :^..  I. «- I,,  i;.  ...1..-  <l:r*'«  M-ti.  and  lilMTvation.  Al!<«>  l«*««w>iit  in  ty|«*  forms. 
ni'th  liti^'  ;:rfii;'  u<>rk.  aipl  illu-tratiw  ImiMini?  Smit*  att«*ntion  will  !«•  inrrn 
!••  T.ut:d>  r  -Axrk  ^'•^•in*'tni  f<>nn<«.  and  ontlint*  drawiuK  vi'ith  »tick».  Talks 
mIim*  )■-  K';\i'n  *'U  luktiin*  Mu*li«-**  and  huw  ^l  nsv  ntories. 
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Drawing.—The  work  in  drawing  will  embrace  illnstratiye  exerciaee  in  preaenta- 
tion,  teaching,  dictation,  and  drill,  covering  the  required  work  in  drawing  through 
the  first  nine  yean  of  school  life.  Exercises  in  construction,  representation,  and 
decoration  will  be  taken  with  the  class,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  methods  of 
teaching  each,  and  of  showing  the  necessity  of  careful  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  training.  The  work  will  also  include  a  study  of  type  forms  with  reference 
to  fai'ts,  appearance,  and  arrangements;  the  representation  of  tyi)e  forms  develop- 
ing the  foundation  principles  of  penqiective;  the  decoration  of  type  forms  devel- 
oping elementary  principles  of  decorative  design.  There  will  also  be  instruction 
in  drawing  from  objects,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  stick  laying,  and  lessons  in 
color.  If  time  permits,  work  may  be  arranged  for  a  clans  in  problems  in  per- 
spective. 

Music, — The  work  in  music  will  include  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  in  all 
gnules  of  the  common  schools,  together  with  a  study  of  music  itself  and  of  the 
characters  and  symliols  used  ti)  pic*tnre  it.  The  instruction  will  embrace  scale 
practice,  rote  songs,  beating  time,  time  names,  chromatic  scale,  study  of  intervals, 
formation  of  major  and  minor  scales,  music  in  two  and  three  parts,  writing  of 
exercises,  chorus  conducting  as  ai>plied  to  advanced  classes,  harmony,  and  theory. 

Voire  culture  and  expression, — The  work  in  these  subjects  will  be  largely  in  the 
form  of  daily  drills  in  the  principles  of  physical  culture,  voice  culture,  and  read- 
ing, interspersed  with  short  talks  and  lectures  on  the  laws,  causes  and  effects 
underlying  expression  of  thought  and  emotion.  In  i>hysical  culture  the  exercises 
will  consist  of  bodily  movements  without  uxe  of  apparatus.  In  voic*e  culture  the 
drill  will  seek  to  develop  harmony  and  volume  of  tone.  In  reading,  the  instruc- 
tion will  be  confined  largely  to  drill  in  rendering  selections  from  standard  authors. 

Physiology,  hygiene,  and  tnnjieram^i'. — It  will  he  the  aim  of  the  instructor  in 
th(*se  subje(*ts  to  help  the  teac^hers  to  such  facts,  and  supplement  them  with  such 
suggestions  as  to  methtxls  of  using  them  as  will  enable  the  teachers  to  give  their 
pupils  intelligent  ideas  of  the  functions,  care,  and  training  of  the  Ixnly,  and  to 
develop  in  them  such  an  aversion  for  alcohol  and  narcotics  that  the  use  of  these 
lM)isons  will  represent  to  them  now,  and  in  the  future,  eWls  to  be  condemned  and 
shunned. 

Physictd  ctdtnre. — Tlie  work  in  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  class 
exennses,  the  teachers  ai^ting  as  niemliers  of  the  class.  Tlie  work  Urte<l  will  be 
a(1apte<l  from  the  Ling  System,  such  exen*ises  lieing  s<>lected  as  are  suitable  for 
use  in  the  c(»mmon  sc*hools. 

Adt'^tncf^il  history  and  geography. — (^an»fully  prejMirwl  topic  outlines,  directions, 
and  su;;gestions  will  bt*  fumishinl  for  class-rtMim  work  in  history  and  g«H>graphy. 

Ueferem^e  tuMtks,  dictionaries,  etc. — Some  time  will  l>edevot<Hl  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  how  to  use  reference  b(K)ks  and  dictionaries,  and  what  lxx)ks  to  read  and 
how  to  reail  them. 

Special  features, — The  regular  exercist»s  will  \n*  suitably  varied  by  round-table 
talks,  excursions,  s(K*ials,  and  t-on(*erts.  These  entertainments  and  divc^rsicms 
have  provtnl  attnu'tive  in  the  imst.  and  arrangements  have  heen  made  to  make 
them  still  more  useful  in  the  future. 

INHTRUITORS. 

Arrangements  have  lieen  made  with  the  following-named  persons  to  serve  as 
instructors  in  the  work  outlined  for  the  several  summer  sch(K>ls: 

Xature  studies,—pTot,  W.  H.  Hartshorn,  Bates  College;  Principal  Harry  Landes, 
Rockland  High  School,  and  assistant  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  IHOU 
IHO:);  Pn>f.  Daniel  E.  Owen,  instructor  in  science  in  Thornton  Academy,  and 
W.  O.  Hallett,  instructor  in  science  in  Farmington  Normal  School. 
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CTgfat.— Prof,  WilMMtt  McDnnaM,  Bowdoin  Ooltef ;  and  SaptriBtandiBt  O. 

Uieraturt.^Proi.  A.  J.  Bolnrii,  Ooltagr  Uaifgwily. 

Amtftaltoii  and  reeo^nMon  o/eo«i«ioii  mtecrali.— Prof.  F.  C.  BoUbma* 
dolnOoUese. 

PHmarw  MMfAofb.— Xtai  AdoWde  V.  Flaeh,  priDei|Ha  of  IiMrMoa  Tfeyai^ 
SchooL 

Mutie.^Dr.  LvUmt  Wtaitfaw  XanD,  antlior  of  Mamm'm  gyakam  of  Mvio;  N*  L. 
Mowvr,  initnictor  In  miHie  In  tlM  pobUo  aeliook  of  Anbon;  A.  K*  Bnidliori. 
imtnictuf  in  mode  In  tlM  pabUc  tchodb  of  Kvontt,  Xms.;  md  Um  TiniJIo  I«. 
PhUUpfl,  instmotor  In  mode  In  tlM  pabUo  achoob  of  '^^Mn'r*. 

Mammai  iraining.^W,  C.  Haldia«  diroctor  of  whool  of  nnmnl  trafad^,  Por^ 
land. 

KintUrgartem^^Wm  Locy  Harria  Qymonda,  Boatan. 

Voice  cMlfwrg  and  axyt  mtoii.— Prof .  F.  A.  Maloalf .  ftnaraon  OollBgo  of  Oitoty, 
Boiton. 

Drawing.^Wm  Kathcrina  HalMday.  Qoriiam  Nonnal  Behool;  Mfaa  Ootm  Oroap. 
wood,  gradnata  of  Maanchnaafela  Normal  Art  86I100I. 

PkwaUal  cuHurt.^mm  Jannia  M.  Colby.  Goriiam  Normal  School:  Wm 
Traak,  gradnata  of  Boatoo  School  of  Oymnaadca. 

Pkifmoiogy,  hffgiene,  and  Irmjwranep.^Mn.  Gaorga  F.  Fnnch.  Portland. 

Advaneed  work  in  geoffraphff.—l>r.  S.  E.  Phflbraok,  Gaatina  Nonnal  8A00L 

ChUd  •/Hdy.— Slato  anparinlaadent  of  achoola. 


The  following  named  penona  haTa  been  aecnred  lor  evening  laetnna:  Pfeof. 
Q«orge  C.  Chaae.  prmident  of  Batea  Collage:  Dr.  A.  W.  Harria,  praddaut  <iC 
Haint*  Sute  (\illeK«*:  Prof.  F.  C  Rf>biD8on.  Bowdoin  College:  Prof.  A.  J.  Boberta, 
C%ilhy  rnivrntity;  PriiH-itwl  W.  J.  Cortbell.  Gurhau:  Principal  A.  F.  RU-hard- 
mm.  ( *ifcMtiiif:  II«m.  Fivtl  (towinic. Statt*  Hnperinttftident  of  acluxilB.  New  Hampshire: 
H«v.  .1.  U.  I*:ir<.hl*\ .  RiKklaiul. 

Thf  iii!*tnirt4ir«»  iuiiui*<|  hUiw  an*  (t|itviulUtK  who  will  ^vi*.  in  »  fi*w  w«*ek».iii*me 
of  thf  win  til  I  Will  witt(lt»iii  tht*  vfan*  havi*  taiixht  thriii.  Sm-h  m'hoolK  iiiiint  \w  nn 
in^inratiiiii  ti»  rv»*ry  i*anii-Ht  t«*u«'hrr.  Thi*  itiMtnictioii  that  will  lie  tciven  ninia 
hrim«hii  iiikI  Mr»'iiKth«*ii  ••vvry  faithful  tfat-hi*r.  T<*  )•••  hmuKht  in  (-tmtiM't  with 
thf  fXiMTt-  *4  <in**V  ]iri>ft<!v«iiin.  \**  fifl  tht*  inHtifnrt*  itf  th«-ir  ]H'n*ona1ity.an<l  tohp 
Kivt-n  an  •>i»)Nirtnnity  ti>  Mmly  their  nietli<MU.  niuM  U-  Miuinlatiuft;  tt»  thf  pm 
wvf  tt-aihfr. 

Not  "nly  will  thf  teatt-hen*  U*  ahle  tii  a<M  t<»  I  heir  in  format  inn  ami  havt* 
o|ii«irtiinity  tti  «il**«frve  the  lif«.t  nieth4Dlr>  of  inMrnctinn.  hut  they  will  aImi  liv 
|ihii-e«l  in  a  ]Hi-*itiiin  where  they  will  ronie  in  mntiMt  with  MiiH'hntf  mlentfi  !iet*ki&|t 
the  -trvnf-  ..f  ^klIIful  teiM'hi'r*.  Kvery  teiii-hfr  ^if  ex|»erient'e  will  HMiIiit*  the 
mlvantak'*"*  that  will  iu'i-nie  t<>  hrr  fri>ni  ^urh  ••ii|N*rtunitifM. 

ThtTf  w.ll  \m*  nil  I  hark'*-  f'>r  tuiti'iU  U*t  thf  re^'nlar  wnrk  **(  the<««  M'honlii. 
Arrank't-np  nt-  h.i\**  U-i*n  madf  f*»r  inMru«-ti«>n  in  a«l\aiire«1  w^rk  in  thf  M'it«mi>e 
At  thi'  (N  h>->!  in  I  >r"ni».  an«l  a  -niall  fff  will  lie  rharp-*!  f^r  thf  u*>«*  nf  the  lAlmm- 
t«'r\  aii'l  tri>   in.itfriaN  tliat  art*  •u{»i<lif«r 

lt<*anl  <  an  U>  ••ht.iini-«l  at  all  nf  th**^*  phii-*'?*  at  1"W  ]ini***<*.  Th**^*  wh<i  tli^nin*  tn 
Uiiir-I  Meiii»«l\i'- « .m  arrauk'*- ti.  iln  Ml  iiu  n'Ufi^'nahlf  t«*nu«  Thf  railniMilu'wil] 
ni.tk>  -j-«:al  r.»t«"«  tn  nifniU-r-  "f  th»*^*  wh<  ■•!••. 

V  T  U\T*h*'T  inf"nnatii*n  a»  i«i  InkipI.  ri">ni*.  mttAtfe*.  et«-. .  atMn^sM  Pn-nident 
A   W    ILirn-  « »r*nn:  pff.  K  L.  SiiUit*«<>n.  FuXiToft.  Mr.  M.  1\  Hill.  IMfAnt  ifor 
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Northport  school) ;  Mn.  N.  Waterhooae,  7  Bnaeell  street,  Portland  (for  Fryebnrg 
school);  Superintendent  John  S.  Locke,  Saco;  or  Superintendent  J.  H.  Conant, 
East  Turner. 

nocniacNTs  and  suookbtions  for  trachsbs. 

The  legislature  made  proTision  for  preparing  for  distribution  courses  of  study, 
outlines  of  topics,  suggestions  and  directions  concerning  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  management,  discipline,  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better  systems  of  instruction. 

The  object  of  this  resolve  is  to  enable  the  State  superintendent  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  superintendents  and  teachers  an  approved  course  of  study;  to  furnish 
them  with  lists  of  books,  papers,  and  magazines  that  give  the  best  and  latest  dis- 
cussions of  schools  and  schoolroom  work:  to  help  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
books  that  will  aid  them  in  interesting  their  pupils  in  subjects  outside  and  beyond 
text-books,  and  thus  help  to  continue  the  work  of  the  school  in  the  home  and 
assist  in  forming  habits  of  reading  and  study;  to  furnish  them  with  such  infor- 
mation as  will  enable  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  schools,  the  work 
they  are  doing,  and  how  it  is  being  done;  to  inspire  the  teachers  of  Maine  with  a 
desire  to  be  up  with  the  times,  and  thus  make  their  schools  not  only  institutions 
of  which  we  may  be  proud,  but  also  powerful  agents  in  promoting  our  general 
pn)grefls.  It  is  hoped  this  work  will  aid  in  developing  in  the  teachers  of  the  State 
a  greater  interest  in  their  profession  and  a  better  conception  of  what  they  owe 
their  communitiefl  and  the  children. 

If  a  small  part  of  what  is  outlined  above  can  be  done,  the  wisdom  of  the  leg^i^ 
lature  in  making  provision  for  the  work  will  be  fully  vindicated. 

NOT  **  SI' PKR VISOR/'   BUT  '*  SUPKRINTRNDKNT." 

The  word  **  supervisor**  does  not  appear  in  the  statutes  as  they  stand  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  word  **  superintendent  *'  is  used  to  designate  this  officer. 
The  superintendent  may  <»r  may  not  l>e  a  member  of  the  superintending  school 
committee.  The  committee  is  at  lil>erty  to  elect  any  person  it  desires  to  the  office 
of  Hii])erintendent,  and  the  jierson  so  electe<l  performs  the  duties,  and  has  the 
liowiTH  formerly  performed  by,  and  granted  to,  the  sujiervisor,  under  the  act  of 
IHIK^  The  committ4H»  does  iu»t  nee<l  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  town  to  elect  a 
suiM^rintendent,  nor  is  the  town  AUthorizetl  to  elect  this  officer. 

Suuill  as  this  diange  is.  yet  it  is  large  enough  to  p(*nnit  and  encourage  towns  to 
unite  in  emplf»ying  a  traintMl  sni^erintendent.  and.  by  m)  doing,  seiMire  competent 
sninTvinion  with<»ut  additional  ct»«t  t<»  ea*'h  town.  The  extent  to  which  the  effi- 
<-iency  of  the  sc*hcM>lH  iimy  1h»  increase<l  InH'anw*  of  thin  change  was  prol>ably  not 
fully  realized  by  even  the  authors  of  the  amendment. 

FA  RENTS   MAY    FURNISH   TRXT-B«)OKS. 

The  legislature  further  providwl  that  any  parent  may  procure,  at  his  own 
ex))ense  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  hU  child,  the  t4'Xt-l>ooks  he  is  re<iuire<l  to  use 
in  the  public  scho«)ls. 

Some  ]>arents  are  unwilling  that  their  children  should  lie  given  1>ooks  tliat  have 
UH*n  useil  by  other  childn*n.  and,  by  this  use,  more  or  less  soileil.  They  prefer  to 
fnmiHh  the  nei*e«sary  1mm iks  at  their  own  ex|)ense.  Tliis  law  p(*rmits  them  to  do 
this  without  receiving  i^rmission  from  the  school  committee. 


KDDOATHnr  nt  lunm. 


k  wimii  >ir  uoxMUTT. 


Tbe  teat  iimIpm  nf  Urn  lagWatnn of  Mftitw iwaily  lowU  tht  Oiittj-tMi  ODnmoi 
wwIUm  of  tb*  Vakm  thM  tmf  htma  naUnK  b«i  durlii«t  Uv  pmt  winter,  la  th 
wbdum  of  lla  tegUadm  on  nbool  nBUvra.  Thu  nnnbvni  »f  uar  iMwiit  la« 
Uftkliw  builj-  ham  dMnuurtntad  tito  tact  tluit  tlioy  uv  not  waiitiBK  to  |>ablj 
ifirit,  *n  tnti^liip>iit  |p«ap  of  th«  litnalfoD.aDil  ttii-  alilllty  ii>  ttcvtw  tb«  w«j«  »b 
MMPi  In  biwlB  U>  place  tim  aehoob  of  thi-  Mtnir  im  tbi-  tm^il  huia  opi^  wUc 
they  ■lirraM  •tand.  The  Mwdcai  of  tW^  wilt  ho  dliitiainiUbM  («r  tlw  bnnwl  tnle 
Hawwand  rar*  JodgtnMit  of  lis  kflalaUm.  anJ  ibo  far-mcbluic  rmiUta  of  j 
liCldMlon  In  Uia  intotata  of  tba  ooouikmi  •cboola.  ^ 

W.  W,  !*m»i«. 
Stale  SufieriHlrnttrHt  <>/  VA 
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Chapter  II. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


A  SUiU»  convent  ion  of  toiu*lu»rs  and  friends  of  e<lueation  was  held 
at  An^ustn  during  the  Hension  of  the  legishitun*  in  the  winter  of  1840. 
Its  chief  work  was  to  memorialize  the  legislature,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Inwrd  of  education  as  a  me^ins  of  improving  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  common  schools.  The  apiH^al  was  success- 
ful and  the  Inmnl  duly  constituted.  The  int<»rest  awakenetl  by  the 
meaisun»s  adopted  and  the  vigor  infused  into  the  school  system  of  the 
StaU»  by  the  wise  energy  of  the  secretary,  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  county  associations,  which  were  held  with  varying  frequency 
for  several  years.  Many  towns  also  had  their  associations,  with  meet- 
ings for  consultation  and  discussion  held  monthly.  ^ 

MAINE   EI>r(  ATIONAL   ASSOriATTON. 

No  general  convention  of  the  teiichers  of  the  State  was  held  until 
is.51»,  when  at  a  mt^eting  in  Wat^rville,  NovemlK»r  10,  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  iM»rmanent  orpi nidation  effecte<l.  The  >Jaine  Edu- 
cational A.HstK'iation  held  .Ht»ssions,  at  which  e<lucational  pa|>ers  wen* 
pn»s<Mite<l  and  discussisl,  at  Augusta  in  18r)0,  and  at  Portland  in  1801. 
Th<*  fourth  annual  session  was  held  at  Bangor  in  November,  1802, 
and  two  s4'.ssions  W4»re  held  in  ISO.},  one  at  Augusta  in  January,  and 
one  at  Hath  in  Novi»ml)er.  Thes<»  mtn^tings  W4»re  thought  to  l>e  of  great 
pnifit,  yet  w»veral  years  were  now  allowed  to  pass  without  a  session. 
The  a.Hs<MMati<m  was  revived  at  I^»wiston  in  Novenib<»r,  ist»7,  and  a 
new  constituti<»n  adopt<Hl  which  continucMl  in  oi)erati<m  fifteen  years. 
The  State  su|M»riiitendeiit,  Rev.  Kdwanl  Hallanl,  I).  I).,  was  chosen 
president.  The  success  of  this  meeting  and  the  spirit  manifeste<l  were 
highly  en<*ouraging  to  the  friends  of  tnlucation.  Gen.  J.  L.  Chaml)er- 
lain,  gov<»rnor  eh*ct,  stmngly  urge<l  U|)on  the  legislatun*  the  neces- 
sity of  a  forwanl  movement  in  the  iHlucational  interests  of  the  State. 
The  op|>osition  to  the  State  suiK^rintendency  was  oven*ome.  Tlie 
s4»cond  nHH.*ting  wais  hehl  at  Augusta,  November  23-25,  18<»S. 

In  Novemlier,  1801»,  a  thre<^  days'  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  at  Bath,  characteriziHl  l>y  a  large  attendance  and  the  practical 
topic's  diHc*ufise<l.     An  appropriation  of  $30()  waa  made  by  the  State  to 


"Maine  school  report,  1876.    Thomas  Tash.    Historical  sketch.    In  Proc.  Me. 
PedaKogicml  See..  lt»l. 
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enable  the  AflAociatlon  to  continue  its  work.  In  the  -prerioas  ye^r 
•200  was  appropriated.  The  aewion  of  1870  was  held  in  Augnatep 
that  of  1871  in  Portland,  where  6ver  SOO  teachers  were  present  Reao- 
Imions  in  favor  of  the  ''mUl  tax** bill  and  of  *'free  high sohooia ** 
were  passed,  the  former  of  which  became  a  law  the  next  year,  and 
the  latter  the  year  following. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  wan  held  in  Bangor,  October  2S-d4, 1872. 
KcHolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  district  systeniv 
and  the  introduction  of  music  and  drawing  into  the  schools.  Reaolo* 
tiouH  declaring  the  great  importance  of  normal  schools,  and  recog- 
nizing  the*  free  liigh-school  system  as  meeting  a  demand  of  the  times* 
were  paused  at  the  Waterville  session  in  November,  1873.  A  sum- 
mer seHsitMi  was  next  held  in  Rockland,  in  August,  1874,  but  was  not 
so  largely  att4*nded.  The  association  returned  to  its  first  practice, 
and  liohl  the  meeting  of  1875  in  November,  at  Augusta.  The  centen- 
nial e«lui*ationMl  exhibit  of  the  State  was  here  oiganixed  by  State 
Sui>erinten<l«Mit  JohnMon,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
educatont  fmiii  all  iiarts  of  the  State. 

At  this  mf'eting  Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
**proffssuinal  oripmixation  of  teachers,**  and  preliminary  steps  toward 
that  end  w«*n*  tak«m.  The  aasoeiation  next  met  at  Bath,  December 
;?7-tM),  lAT^i.     Among  other  renolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Rrmflml,  That  no  pemmii  Bhonkl  be  authorised  to  tesch  in  onr  commoo  ■«V^?I» 
ezcvfit  th(if«  who  Iuiti-  had  eperial  prepantloQ  for  eoch  work  in  Miaw  hiaher 
iuMtitiiti'in  <if  Icaniinic.  ami  are  at  Xemtd  IH  yean  of  afc*** 

HtmthttI,  Tlmt  th<*  intfiKlactinii  nf  fm*  t««zt-!)iMikN  iiiti»  th«*  «*iiiniu<jii  nrhciulfl  of 
thf  Stiitt*  wiiiilil  (»••  H  |»iitihr  Ih'iiffit.  Hiifl  that  w«*.  art  an  aiMtciatiiin.  nwiiiimend  t«i 
*'iu\\  <  ity  aiiil  town  \\\*'  ;iilti]iti<in  uf  thi**  {ilan. 

/;# -../'r ./.  Th;»t  \vf  pi-oninii-ntl  tt»  tht*  nt-xt  Iftn^laturv  t)h*  i*iui<*tnii*nt  «if  a  law 
imtviilintf  i"T  th>'  i*«tatilii(hnifnt  <>f  city  uml  tt»wn  B)iniri«*H  thnnmlitiut  thf*  Staff . 

Tlii*  a'*>iM'i;iiii»ii  ni(*t  at  l^*wi**t«iii,  l>i*r«*nilM*r  lT-l*'.',  1*^77,  in  such 
iiitinlN'i>  a***  to  warrant  ji  division  into  lii;:li.  trraniniar,  antl  priman* 
MM'tiniiH  t<ir  (l«*|i;irtni«-ntal  work.  H«**M»IutionN  H^n*  a«lnptf<l  urinnj; 
4*\jiMiiniitiiiii  nf  t«*af'h«*rs  hv  «*ountv  or  Stat4*  lN»anl>.  an<l  tin*  <li>tribu- 
tion  lit'  Tlif>tati*  •««*li<Nil  funti  on  t)i«*  lia**is  of  att«*nilaii«*«*  rath«*r  than  of 
••••n^n**  -^rjHilar?*.  Similar  r«'*M»hitions  \i«'n»  pasMMl  at  tin*  n«'\t  mt*«*t- 
in::.  Im'M  at  ISrunHwirk.  I>»M'rnilM-r  J«i-L*>,  1*^7>.  Tlif  *M»N>ioii  tif  1j<7:» 
wa**  Im1«I  at  UanlintT.  Tlif  r»*«•MHllli^llMl«■nt  of  th**  friM*  liii;h-s<*h«Mi| 
lau.    v«lii<-ii   Tin*   Ii*:^t*«Iatur*'    liad    just    sii**|M*ni|iH|    f(»r   on<-    v«*ar    whh 

"^tmtu'lx  ! MiM:*'n<l«-^.     Tlif   law  uas  n-vivi**!  jit  tin*  ni*\t  M*!v«ton  t»f 

ih»'  !••;:•-:. r  i:r.-  Tln'  fotirt«M'ntli  nuMMin^of  th«*  avnoriatuMi  was  held 
a^  r:t»^!i.  i'l.  I  ►.•••  inlN-r  iV'  -M,  ]  *«>1.  al  tli«- kiim<*  Mm**  \Mt  li  tliat  of  tli«» 
NLiiif  rt-<i.iL:«u'ir.iI  >iM-ii-t\'.  TIh*  tift«-«*nt)i  antl  la*«t  jmiinal  nn^oliii;; 
u.i<«  :i!*>ti  hi-M  in  i*i*nn«*iTi4in  nitli  ih«*  ^glnll•  mnmi-ix,  at  |ii(|<l«*f«*rfl. 
1  >i-<t  iii^t  J  •  '•!.  I'*'*!'.  UfHiitniions  wrn*  a(l«»pt«*<)  4i«*«'Iarin^  lli«» 
«»tL'an;/af  .••!!  iif  nMintv  f^luiM!  Mnial  avMM*iations  on**  nf  1h«*  nl<•^t  )iu|m«* 
fill  '<»u'n*«  <»f  pro',:n*xH;  aflirnuu^  thai  tin*  (lisitri«'t  ^\>t«•ln  had  (»utUved 
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its  usefulness;  denouncing  the  practice,  common  in  small  districts, 
of  making  six  or  eight  weeks  the  length  of  the  school  year;  and  favor- 
ing temi)cran<^  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

The  now  professional  society  of  educators  had  now  become  perma- 
nently established,  and  the  need  of  two  organizations,  eompose<l  in 
great  i>art  of  the  same  individuals,  was  no  longer  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly the  Maine  Educational  Association  was  given  up,  by  the  adoi>- 
tion  of  the  following  resolution  presented  by  Thomas  Tash,  of  Portland: 

RcHolvetl,  That  the  officers  of  this  society  be  authorized  and  directed  to  collect 
and  pans  oyer  to  the  officers  of  the  Maine  PeilaKofcit^-al  Society  for  safe-keeping, 
and  for  the  use  of  that  society,  all  the  records,  funds,  and  other  pro])erty  belong- 
ing to  this  association,  and  that  no  further  meetings  of  this  society  be  hereafter 
called. 

The  association  was  in  active  operation  during  an  imi>ortant  pi^riod 
in  tho  history  of  education  in  Maine.  It  funiisht^l  over  1(K)  lectures 
and  essays  at  its  meetings  in  important  centers  of  i)opulation  through- 
out the  State.  In  these  papers  and  the  attendant  discussions  the 
views  of  exi)erienced  progressive  educators  were  bnmght  before  large 
numbers  of  young  teachers  with  gooil  effect.  Its  resolutions  were  of 
gn»at  weight  in  determining  public  opinion  and  legislative  action. 

The  offic*e  of  president  of  the  association  was  heUl  by  Kdward  Bal- 
lanl,  I).  D,,  State  superintendent,  18r»7-G8;  A.  P.  Stone,  princiiml 
Porthind  High  S<«hool,  18GS-<iO;  J.  II.  Hanson,  principal  Waterville 
Classical  Institute,  18Gl»-7(>;  C.  C.  Hounds,  principal  Farmington 
Normal  School,  187i>-71;  Thomas  Tash,  superintendent  Lewiston 
S4*hools,  1871-7'J;  C.  B.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  Auburn  schools, 
1872-73;  (;.  T.  Fletcher,  principal  Castine  Normal  School,  1873-74; 
A.  A.  W<MMlbri<lge,  1874-75;  S.  Libbey,  Orono,  1875-7*);  Albro  E.  Chase, 
princiiuil  High  Sehool,  Portland,  187r»-77;  Prof.  II.  L.  Chapman, 
Howdoin  College,  1S77-78;  Uc»v.  A.  W.  Burr,  princiiml  Ilallowell 
Classical  Institute,  1S78-71»;  W.  J.  Corthell,  princiiml  (Torham  Normal 
Sch«H>l,  1870-80;  Prt»sident  M.  C.  Fernald,  State  Agricultural  College, 

1SS(.US1. 

MAINK  TKACHEUS'   ASSCHIATION. 

At  the  annual  nuH^ting  of  the  Maiiu*  Stat<'  Educational  Association 
in  1S75  a  <»ommitti*i»  was  ap|>oint4Hl  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
fonning  a  more  di.stinctly  profcssi<mal  s<M»iety  of  teachers.  This  com- 
mit t4H'  calK'd  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  I^»wistoii  Feliruary  4,  lS7r»,  at. 
which  Mr.  C.  C.  Hounds  state<l  the  object  of  the  movement.  A  plan 
of  organiz4ition  was  ailoptetl  and  a  committe4'  apiM>int<Ml  to  pn^pare  a 
C4instituti<m  and  by-laws,  to  Ih»  hv.Uh\  ufMm  at  the  n«»xt  meeting.  A 
b«mnl  of  of!Ut*rs,  with  J.  H.  Hansim,  of  Waterville,  as  pn^sident,  was 
eltM»t4Hl.  A  imiK'r  cm  the  '*  Pnmunciation  of  I^iitin  and  Greek  "  was 
r«*a<l  by  Mr.  Hanson.  The  n<»xt  meeting  was  held  at  Bangor  May  3, 
IH77.     Si*veral  pai^ers  of  great  educational  value  were  presented. 
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Him.  W.  J.  Corthell,  St»t4>  BDporiol>*n<lHDt,  paiil  a  ginwing  triliDto  to 
tlie  Ulmni  iif  hut  prvtlPLVfisur,  lUni.  Wam-n  Juhnson.  A  miuUtatiOD 
won  iiiloiiU>tl,'  In  wlilfli  tlif>  iibjiN-t  uf  ilxf  aaMiM'Uiiioii  whm  iIi-BiimI  Ui  b« 
"to  <mMl(]Hr  nil  iittrattiuittt  rvljitlutc  to  ti!ju-hih}i  na  a  ]inire<MiMu  nuil  to 
ilxiemUoa  in  )U  viu-M  il«tMirtin«>uU>,  luiil  Ut  t^Dilnitvur  Ui  ]iraiiioit»  uar 
aMfnUMMt  to  the  piiblh;  m  It-wh^TH  niiiI  ••ch'Nil  Hainrinti'iiilruu,  «u<l 
to  vleviite  Mtd  tiirr)i))[thpn  Hit-  «-hnnfU>r  uf  our  iimft^itliiu."  Th« 
ineubvrBhip  wiw  liiull«^  to  "  prufraKiotuil  leM^hen  or  Mt  Immt  one 
M-bool  yvmr'»  «xp«rii!nm*  iti  if^nchinji  ami  ochool  nuiMTiiiU'ink'nts  io 
iictir4>  (wnicn'." 

C.  C.  Itounild  wiw  okoAeD  preaidenl  for  1877-78.  Tht>  nt>xt  anntuU 
meetinK  WAR  bold  jn  Forttnotl  April  i!A-^7,  1)^78,  Rt  whfvb  {imcUcal 
papeRi  wore  nwl  aiid  (Ibcunavil  nnd  an  »p|iortanlly  (tiri'ii  for  vUiiiui^ 
tho  oily  fvhoolk.  K*v.  A.  W.  Hiirr  »«■  pl<vl«t  prraidfnt  tor  lt*7*-79. 
Thf  tiim\  motHlnR  of  th<-  MmIiki'  Tcuchont'  AMociatlon  wiw  held  al 
Wiit»T\'lllf  May  tl-7.  l«H».  A  iiuiiiImt  of  |ui|M>ni  wcrp  rMi>l  ituU  dia- 
citoMx)  nnd  a  n>|>nrt  pn-MMitml  by  a  rommiili<o  i-1iiiih*ii  at  Kiirntliifrtoa 
in  S»pi«>ni)wr,  IS7>,  iw«ini[nt>ndinp  the  i>nmniuiHi>n  of  "an  lutmtciM- 
tton  whii^li  nhall  h<-ar  th<>  Miino  rt>latlon  Id  tpiu'hlnn  ihnl  iiilir>r  pro- 
rpwhii>Qnl  uHMxHutiDUft  lipar  t<i  Ihcir  nwp«>rtivt>  pmriiwiiin*. "  This 
n*lMrt,  n-iitl  by  Pnif.  II.  K.  I'liapmnn,  wim  atbtplt^l,  nnd  in  im'<inlaDc« 
with  itA  AumrBtiiioit  Ihtf  lUMioiatitin  vc>t«<il  t«i  tmnKft<r  all  Its  pniperly 
and  ••(Tevla  to  Uu>  SlalOH  f^dapiKiiial  Soci>*ty,  anil  iHt>jami<d  nfnp  lUtf. 

HAlSB  pRDAuuntCAi.  ancnrrT. 

Till*  fNM'icly.  th*^  iiut|imwth  uf  the  Iwn  iiliiaitiniiitl  nwux-laltons 
whii'h  pn-otnlwl  ii,  watt  or^an)n>d  at  Watcrville  May  7,  Ifwo.  The 
(■<>n»titiiii<>i)  ilu-iiHdopitil  diflareH  tho  inir[M»»*'s  nf  iht*  wxit'ly  to  be 
"tlif  rdiiKJilfrntioii  and  diwiiHHJon  of  all  c[ii<>Hti<)iis  relating  '^  the 
orifiini/jilion  Mild  K"^'<'i^ini<'i>'  <>f  s40iimiU,  mcthodit  i>f  i list riicl ion .  pro- 
fi-H.Hi(>n;il  HtHudfinlNHiKl  tin-  prim-ipW  wlilcli  ttlmnld  itminil  tlM>  policy 
and  IrKiNlrtt if m  »f  ili«'  Stat*"  in  re»i>«M-l  to  tHiiioaiion."*  Tli"  profc*- 
r<ionHl<OiHra<'UT<if  (h<*!MK'ifly  iHttliown  liy  its  iin>vi»iiiu»  with  n*r*'rp|iee 
to  nii-mlH-nt.  Twixmlcntof  iHcnilM>ntliii>»r<>  m^iKni»><l,  (-orn-!(|Mmdiiig 
to  thf  (lifrtTent  dc^nfn  of  proftttsional  tniiiiin^  »nd  i-\|HTifn<->-.  Of 
llu-  llml  onliT  an-  "  craduaiex  of  <'ollpfteH  »lu»  liavt-  liiul  tPii  years  of 
Miifa-HMfiil  i-x|>eri<-mviii  (faoliiiig,  and  iiontrrHdiiHt*^  who  havt-liad  I«d 
yi-HtH  of  MH-<t>KHfiil  i-\|M'ri<*nc<>  in  l4>aohniK  and  art-  inHtriit-turH  in  ool< 
It-Kfti,  priiii-i|MU  of  iiomial  m-IiooIh,  prinri|Mbt  of  pn>|M(ra(ory  nchools, 
or  i>r  ru-ho>ilr>  of  nil  <-<|ual  ^radp."  Elitdlde  to  mpinberahip  of  tht>  second 
vhvv*  HH-  "  tlioM'  who  la<-k  only  lentrlb  of  i-xiM-riciKM-  to  1m-  tditfible  to 
nit-iiitH>n<liip  of  ihi-  lin*t  onirr:  I.  tiradualt^  of  nortnal  ludiooU,  and  of 
m-iiiiiiHrien  and  hi|ch  whtHiliXfrtifyinK  by  a<liplonia  totli4^  rompl^tion 

■■Pr.--pr.Hinr»lC«ii»P«Ugt«4<-al8odrt7.  IWw-iwti. 
*|>nim^linK«  of  the  Maine  Prdagofflcal  tiucirtr  fur  IM»-1W1. 
ttK3.     li  .     lAllpnblUMd.)    IUm  aehooi  rvporta  riara  1881. 
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of  a  regular  course  of  study  of  at  least  three  years'  duration,  who  have 
had  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching;  2,  Graduates  of 
seminaries  and  high  schools  who  are  also  graduates  of  normal  schools 
an<l  liav(»  ha<l  one  year  of  successful  teaching;  3.  Teachers  of  at  least 
two  years  of  successful  experience,  not  includcnl  in  any  of  the  classes 
alK>ve described,  who  may  l)e  recommended  by  the  advisory  board." 
The  nieml>ership  was  also  extemled  to  ''  sui>erintendents  of  schools, 
an<l  to  p<»rsons,  not  teachers,  who  may  be  prominently  connected  with 
educational  work."  Applicants  are  re<iuired  *'to  have  read  at  least 
one  standanl  work  on  pedagogics,  including  the  historj'  and  philosophy 
of  tea<»hing/' 

Rev.  A.  W.  Burr,  principal  of  the  Ilallowell  Classical  Academy, 
was  chosen  president;  Prof.  II.  L.  Chapman,  Howdoin  College,  vice- 
pri»sident ;  Prof.  E.  W.  Hall,  Colby  University,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
with  an  executive  committee  of  five  and  an  advisorv  l)oard  of  the  same 
number. 

A  sp(H.*ial  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  I^wiston  October  15 
and  10,  1880.  At  this  meeting.  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  our  schools  within  twenty-five  years.  Ex-Cirovernor  Dingley 
and  State  Su|)erintendent  Luce  participated  in  the  discussions.  Hon. 
W.  J.  ('orthell  read  a  paper  on  **The  employment  of  teachers  by 
district  agents,''  a«lvocating  a  reform  in  the  methods  generally  pre- 
vailing thn)Ughout  the  State.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  work 
in  various  ways  to  bring  this  nuitter  favorably  before  the  next  legis- 
lature. 

At  the  m(*eting  in  Pittsfteld,  I)ecemlx*r  :J1,  1880,  the  s<K?iety  met  in 
joint  mei»ting  with  tlu*  Maine  Educational  Association,  atone  of  its 
sessions,  and  listemnl  toanaddn»ss  in  lx*half  of  **Fn»e  high  sch(K)ls,'' 
by  Hon.  Xt»lson  Dingley,  jr.  Two  divisions  w<»re  formed  of  the 
soci(»ty  at  th<»  Augusta  meeting,  ()ctolM»r  13-15,  issi,  at  which  pa^K^rs 
weiv  n»a<l  simultaneously.  The  address  of  the  president,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Hurr.  had  for  its  subject  **The  moral  education  of  the  pupil."  The 
society  adopted  n\soluti<»ns  urging  the  imiK)rtance  of  legislative  enact- 
ment to  s(H'un»  a  minimum  sc*hool  year  for  all  the  public  schools  of 
\\w  State. 

The  prociHMlings  of  the  society*  <lown  to  ()ctolK»r  15,  1881,  were 
print<Hl  in  a  small  volume  in  iss;}.  It  contains  a  list  of  meml)ers  and 
abstracts  of  pajH^rs  rea<l  b«»fore  the  society  in  l^iso  and  issl,  with 
a  valuable  historical  pai)er  by  Supt.  Th<mias  Tash,  of  Portland, 
read  ]x»fon»  the  WK'iety  at  Hangor,  May  2*\,  Isjsl'.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  s<K*i«»ty  to  publish  annual  volunu's  of  its  transa(*tions, 
but  the  plan  was  not  carritnl  inti)  effect.  In  the  apiMMidix  to  the 
Maine  school  re|)orts  for  1S85  and  for  18ss  an*  given  the  n»i)orts  of 
the  s<H*iety's  (Hunmittees  on  arithmetic,  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  princi)>al 
of  Farmington  Normal  Si'hool;  on  geometry,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Smith, 
Bowdoin  College;  on  Heading,  by  W.  J.  Corthell,  principal  of  Gorham 
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Normal  SflnMd;  aod  ""  moral  inatniPtioii,  by  Prmidcnt  M.  C  Vur- 
tuilrl,  iif  the  S(aU>  Agriraltunil  Cnllegv.  AlmtmrlH  iif  rh<>  pnpt<ni  ami 
diwUMliiDK  of  1*.S«  ap[»wir  in  Ihe  reiKiPt  for  IJWC.  The  n-|»orl  for  ItW" 
fW^H  111  full  th''  mlilri'tuKif  Ihf  prnHldeni,  (l«)rK>^  II.  Fflt»i,  principal 
of  lli»  Auictuita  Hlith  Sobool,  on  "Tbn  iniiwinii  <■(  thn  leaclisr,"  mi«I 
crtlM>r  iM|M<n>  n,<iul  »i  lh«  Rif>*-UQ)E  of  thAt  yc»r.  Thrv^  of  thi*  iuip»n 
tllBciiM  ii'mpemniN*  hisl ruction.  The  Main*  school  rr-twrt  for  1H88 
publish*.-*)  iht*  tvporlit  of  ihi*  sooicly's  commtMm>  on  ph)'Molt^',  by 
II.  M.  EBtabroolu;  oii  pw^ntphy,  by  lt*v.  B.  1'.  Snow;  on  hiMory,  Iqf 
O.  C.  PuringtoQ,  principal  of  the  Fnrmintrton  Normal  .Hcbool;  also, 
papfpt  read  before  the  society  hy  I'rof.  J.  l>.  Taylor,  on  inntmetlon 
In  l^tin  hi  prepnratorj'  ikpluKilii;  by  Mitw  M.  1^  K.  Sltiiw,  on  the  aim 
of  our  pHmar}'  M-hoobi;  by  Prof.  K.  W.  Hall,  on  the  teacher  aiid  the 
library;  and  a  memorial  of  Kollxtou  Woodbury,  by  Or.  l".  i'.  Itounda. 

Thi-  rejwrl  for  ISSfl  prints  tb*-  «»clely>  impeni  on  protnotlnn  uf 
pQpiK  by  (i.  B.  Kil«H:  teni)H*n>ni*e  imitnielioti,  by  Mr».  (*.  K,  French; 
edacalion  through  ifae  hjin<l.  by  M\iw  Anna  Bamiwn;  on  M^bitol  super- 
Inteodrnn*,  by  Fannie  P.  ilnnly,  W.  P.  Tbotnpsain,  nnd  Rev.  U.  P. 
Snow;  on  pnrpoMw  and  HiL'thiuln  of  reeilation,  by  (K  il.  l>rake  and 
A.  M.  Thomas;  t4«acbiDtc  patnolium,  by  Levi  Taruer,  jr. ;  pniftwilaiuU 
work,  by  II.  M.  EslabnMike;  (ireek  In  Hie  hlxb  x'liool,  by  M.  H. 
Small;  n»d  u  memorial  of  Tboinaa  Taah,  by  W.  J.  CorthelL 

The  rviNirt  for  IKtti  devoten  70  payea  lii  the  prtM^vwdinipi  uf  iks 
Maine  Pedajcuitleal  Society  at  It*  eltfvnntb  aunoal  nuMOing,  kIv^bR  i" 
full  all  the  pH|H>ni  nnd  d[i«riu««{onHof  the  mmtlon.  Th<?  pitblicaiioDof 
thf  NiB-H-ty'-.  |i«|M-r«  in  rhe  .Stnt«?  K-hool  rt-jmrt  in  indicattve  of  ihe 
Bu  pen  mend  ent's  high  opinion  of  the  practlcai  etianicter  of  fia  work. 


Chapter  III. 

BANQOf  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


One  of  the  earliest  education  societies  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  formed  at  Portland  in 
1810.  A  charter  was  obtained  for  this  society  from  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  February  27,  1812.  Its  corporate  members  were 
Rev.  John  Sawyer,  EUiphalet  Gillett,  Kiah  Bayley,  Jotham  Sewall, 
Francis  Brown,  William  Jenks,  Asa  Rand,  Edwanl  Payson,  Asa 
Lyman,  David  Thurston,  Gen.  Henry  Sewall,  and  Ammi  R.  Mitchell, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Congregationalist  ministers.  The  purpose 
of  the  society  is  stated  in  the  charter  to  he  '^  raising  a  fund  to  assist 
those  well-disposed  young  men  that  are  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministr}%  but  by  deficiency  of  pecuniary  resources 
are  unable  to  prosecute  a  course  of  regular  studies  necessary  to 
<|ualify  them  for  a  station  so  important  and  useful.''  This  society 
had  i)ermission  to  make  provision  for  theological  instruction  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  to  hold  property  not  to  exceed  the  value  of 
♦20,0(H).  It  was  required  by  the  charter  that  the  persons  for  whom 
appn)priations  were  made  by  this  society  should  be  of  the  Protestant 
religion.** 

The  establishment  of  a  literary  and  theological  institution- appeared 
to  be  the  most  direc^t  means  of  effecting  the  chief  object  of  the  swiety. 
A  committee  was  duly  api>ointed  to  secure  another  charter  for  a  theo- 
logical school,  which  they  ol>taine<l  February  25,  1814.  The  cor^x)- 
rators  were  Rev.  John  Sawder,  Kiah  Bayley,  Eliphalet  Gillett,  Wil- 
liam Jenks,  Mighill  BIimkI,  ^Vsa  Lyman,  David  Thurston,  Harvey 
I^M)mis,  Hon.  Ammi  R.  Mitchell,  and  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  esq.,  seven 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  preceding  charter.  These  corporate  trus- 
t4N»s  were  empowerwl  **to  establish  in  the  f»ounty  of  IIancoc*k  a  literary 
seminary,  by  the  name  of  'The  Maine  Charity  School,*  for  th#*  purfHrne 
of  pn>moting  religion  and  morality,  and  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  such  languages  and  in  such  of  the  lil)eral  arts  and  sciences  as  the 
truKtees  thereof  shall  fr«>m  time  to  time  judge  the  most  useful  and 
exfMHlient  for  the  pur|)OHes  of  the  said  seminar}'."  It  is  expressly 
state<l  in  the  third  section  of  the  charter  that  ''  no  one  shall  ever  be  a 


oGkneral  and  special  laws  of  MasaachnMtts,  Vol.  V,  p.  575. 
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trustee  or  bold  *ny  olBoe  in  said  fleminary  wlio  is  not  a  native-born 
citizen.^  It  ia  further  provided  that  the  school  may  hold  proper^ 
the  income  of  which  does  not  exceed  •10»OOO.' 

Hie  Maine  Charity  Sichool  continued  to  be  the  legal  title  of  tlie 
iuHtitution  until  January  28, 1887,  when  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
obtained  authorising  it  to  take  the  additional  name  of  "  Bangor  Tlieo» 
logical  Seminary,**  by  which  it  had  long  been  known.  The  colporm- 
tion  is  permitted  to  use  both  names,  or  either  one  of  them,  hereaftor. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  may  be  interpreted  to  authorise  the  tnw* 
tees,  whenever  they  shall  have  the  means,  to  establish  not  only  • 
theological  seminary,  but  an  English  or  classical  school,  a  teacher^ 
aeminar}*,  or  even  a  college,  but  with  the  limited  income  of  915,000  m 
year.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  at  the  house  of  Mi^. 
Samuel  Moor,  in  Montville,  May,*  1814,  Rev.  Edward  Fsyson  was 
eleotH<l  president;  Rev.  Eliphalet  OUlet,  \ice-president;  Rev.  Klah 
Bailey,  ftecretai)*,  and  Samuel  E.  Dutton,  esq.,  of  Bangor,  treasarer. 

It  iH  cliamcteristic  of  the  missionary  seal  of  the  founders  that  thegr 
decithnl  to  establish  their  school  at  some  place  near  the  frontier  selU^ 
mentH  inntead  of  locating  it  in  the  midst  of  an  older  chnrch-goins 
comiiiuuity.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  trustees  of  llamp* 
den  Ac*H<k*uiy,  5  miles  from  liangor,  and  the  seminal)'  was  opened  at 
that  pla4*(*  in  iKrtober,  181G.  During  the  first  year  it  was  under  tlie 
charge  of  .Mr.  Jehudi  ^Vshmun,  since  well  known  as  the  devoted  agent 
«>f  tlie  CNilonization  SM'iety  in  Liberia. 

Thr  uri;;iiiiil  plan  of  th«*  institution  was  inten«l«Hl  to  ni(M*t  the  wanta 
of  iiiiiiisTi*rial  st  ii(l<*nts  wlio  hirki-^l  roHr^iate  instru«*t  ion.  The  Hf  ixdiea 
«il  tlji-  lir-^t  \}M*  y«*ar>  wm*  t'l  In*  rliifllv  rlassi<*al  an«l  iIiom*  of  the  la^t 
iMM  <ii'V<>i«'<l  i(t  tlifiilo^jral  Htinlii's.  In  .lun«*.  1*^17.  tlit*  Hi'inlnarv  •*«>m- 
|il»'t«-«l  iis  4ir;;anl/.aTi«»n.  aii«l  \i**\ .  Alujah  NVini's,  nf  N«'W|Nirt,  N.  II., 
^»a*«  aiiiNiiiit*'*!  piiifi'HHor  of  tlit*o]ui:y;  Mr.  .i«'liu<li  Asliiiiun.  prtifi*HSi>r 
t.|  rla'«»'«ii*al  lil«'ralun\  aihl  Mr.  KlM»iH»/«*r  rh»'fV«T,  pnM*«'pinr  of  the 
pri'iijiraiory  m'IuniI.  Tli**  stii<l«*iit>  livi-<liii  pnval<*faiiiili«*H  :in<l  a!<«(wm* 
lilf<|  at  th«-  a<M<leiiiy  for  iii>trii<*ii«»ii.  In  \^\\*  a  l(»t  nf  land  in  liHiigor, 
«-f»ntaiiini;;  alMiut  7  a4*n*>.  wa'«;:i\**n  h\  iIh*  Iat«*  Isjia**  l>avi*ii|N>rt,  <*m|.« 
of  Ml  lion.  Ma<^s..  aii'l  tli«*  sciiiiiiary  rcnioMMl  to  l»jin;:or.  wlirre  it  now 
«H'<*npii-H  tlif  U*antifiil  ;rroun*l*»  in<'Iii<|i*f|  in  th«*  ^«*n«*roti*»  ;;ift. 

l>an::or.  ii<»\%  lli«*  tliini  rity  in  tin*  Mat«*.  wan  lh<-n  a  small  t4iwn  of 
aiMiiii  l.ji-i  inhaliitantH.  witlioiit  a  ni«M*iini:  houni*,  aii«l  «l«*|M*n«i«*nt  on 
a  hal!  o\i-r  a  stoi-i*  at  <  it\  l*oint  for  rhun'h  a<Mi>ni<M|:itions.  Wlml 
>».!<«  .ifif  rvianls  knoun  a**  *'tIii*  old  «*tMirt-lioU'«i*  *  was  «*n;:apHl  fortht* 
ijH.-,.!  rhi-  •«iininar>  A  «-liaiM»l  \*a-  Iniil:  in  I  "*-*■'{.  uhirli  was«HViipitM| 
li\  Mif  )»it*ii;tt;iTiit  \  >i')pN)l.  as  u«*ll  a*«  for  worship  and  nM*italions  «if 
iri-  thi<i!<>j.« -al  *«tudi*nts.  Till*  huildin;:  was  dfstn»y4*d  l>y  tin*  s«*vt«ral 
\»ur*«  l.itiT. 

«fr.'ril  .Hid  >]>••  i;«l   I^w«  t.f   MafMM  hii-«'ttM.  Viil.  VI,  p.  l^'iK    Hijitorii*al 
ad  ifk-o  ;it  thr  -«-iiAii-riitruuijU  iUiiit^rmu'y.  July  «*7.  197U.  by  Enuch  Kwd,  D.  D. 
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The  second  building  erected  was  a  commons  house,  finished  in  1S27. 
It  8er\'ed  as  a  dormitory  and  hoardinii:  house  for  al>out  ten  years, 
until  tlie  large  l)rick  edifice  was  erecte<l.  It  was  then  made  into  a 
double  tenement,  and  has  been  occupieil  sinoe  by  professors  of  the 
seminary. 

The  general  dormitory  was  built  ten  years  after  this,  with  fun<ls 
raise<l  by  the  general  conference  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Maine.  It  has  been  mu(*h  improvcMl  since,  th«»  grounds  around  it 
properly  grade<l,  and  furnislu^l  with  <*oncrete  walks  an<l  ta»t<»ful 
shrubbery.  The  building  was  renovated  and  thoroughly  n»fitted 
in  1877. 

The  present  commons  hall  was  erected  later.  It  is  occupied  by  the 
students'  l>oarding  club,  an<l  by  the  matnin  and  janitor  with  their 
families.  A  thinl  dwelling  hous<'  opi>osite  the  seminary  grounds  was 
purc»hased  for  a  professor's  residence,  and  a  fourth  enjctiHl  in  1S55 
within  the  inclosure. 

The  chapel  was  deilicated  in  1851).  It  contains,  besides  the  c;hai)el, 
lecture  rooms,  a  reading  room,  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  belonging  to 
the  students'  society  of  missionary  inquirj%  and  the  library. 

The  library  consisted  at  first  of  the  few  volumes  occasionally  con- 
tributed by  friends.  The  seminary  had  l)een  in  active  operation 
fifteen  years  l)efore  any  money  was  received  for  the  pun*hase  of 
books.  Mori*  than  forty  years  ha<l  elaps«»<l  when  the  generous  fund 
established  by  the  late  IchaUxi  Washburn,  es<i.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
gave  the  library  the  nucleus  of  the  ♦12,(KK>  fund  it  now  has.  The 
library  has  grown  to  l>e  a  valuable  collection,  numbering  upwanl  of 
16,000  volumes,  the  whole  a<lmirably  classified  and  arranged  by  the 
librarian,  Prof.  C.  J.  II.  Hopes. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 

In  its  early  days  the  S4»minary,  having  no  endowment,  was  <lepend- 
ent  on  the  gifts  of  its  friends.  The  first  c<insidei*able  gift  was  fn)m 
the  hulies  of  the  church  in  Newcastle,  the  sum  of  M(H)  i^oUectinl  and 
forwanl<Ml  by  the  wife  of  the  pa.stor,  Uev.  Kiah  Haih*y,  the  first  s<M*re- 
tary  (»f  tlu*  lN>anl  of  trustees.  Other  donaitious  followi'tl,  not  only 
fnim  friontls  in  Maim*  but  also  from  other  States.  In  1835  a  sul>- 
scriptioii  of  ahk).(HX)  for  an  tMi<lownu»nt  fund  was  startinl.  The*  state 
of  this  subscription  at  the  close  of  that  year,  as  re|M>rted  by  th«»  com- 
mit te<'  in  rharg<s  indicat<*<l  that  ^IMijiiin  of  this  amount  had  Inhmi  sub- 
8<*rilK»d.  Add  to  this  th«»  pliMlg**  of  ^|0,t;r,i).f;7  nia<h»  by  IMiilip 
Coombs,  os<|.,  t»f  Haiigor,  and  i»L*n,(KK.)  subs(*rilNMl  th«»  spring  bcfon* 
in  l*rnt>l)s<*ot  County,  to  endow  tlu»  professorship  of  s^k^hmI  rln*toric 
and  «MTU»siasticaI  history,  and  wr  have  a  total  of  «rJ.'),.'i*»«;  which  had 
Imm'U  subs^'rilwHl  to  tin*  s«»ininarv  durintr  the  v«*ar.'' 


"AmiTiraii  i^iiartiTly  KijriM'T.  May.  1*<W.  vol.  s.  p.  :u\\K 


This  liberal  Hnlmrriplion,  tiitwevir.  Iiwl  \tet'u  raiHc^l   In  a  I  [me 
HpCH'olillioii    iind    fniiKltH)     pnm|writ>'.      I{»vcn«n   uiiil    iliaiutrr    Miual 
foII<>w*v|,  wllh  iftvtit  ilrimN'lAlinii  iit  {tr<iiH>rt.v.     Miiiiy  wlm  >uul  «(ik  | 
scrilHfl  in  U'Hx)  fiiilh  fouml  tlifttwelvtw  ittukhlc  lo  lut^l  thi>)r  nttKiMf*' 
nptilii,  or  cvrii  lo  (luy  th»lr  lion<-«t  detil*.     Ttm  n^nuU  wii*  ihat   not 
non*  tlian  onv-thinl  of  tho  hii  tncrlptiuii  v$w  over  mlli^lnl  anij  th# 

In  lr^7  nrourn'«l  AoolhtT  crlHis  in  Ihp  liistory  «f  thi'  iufHiluiioB. 
Thp  Jop«rtim»  of  l*rofoHsor  SlwpBrU.  un'!  prolwbly  ilmt  of  the  tv»i  of 
lh'>  faculty,  wtut  avoHwl  only  by  (lip  pnimiit  oomplotion  of  tho  ^•niloW', 
mt'Dl  of  fain  |>rof«)iMir»hi|>.  In  iho  opinion  of  Proft'wtor  Pontl  th«at 
siiliM-riU'rn,  I'ltirfly  cltlxcw  of  |}Nn)^»^,  Itnl  by  lion.  i).  W.  I*irkeriii|l 
wUh  «  "ul»«rriptlon  of  •a.iKt).  h«v«iJ  iIh-  pnUn'm-i-  >.f  llie  M'tnlnarir^ 
Ihnn  thn-AT<-ni^l  with  tliHrti|ill>in. 

Aniitlior  HurcwHiful  )*lTiirt  v»n  tniwlf  in  IM'-*,  n-nultinfi  in  tlir  pmiiiwi; 
mi-ut  of  two  otlivr  profi'iMiiniliipn  liy  funtla  nnionntinp  to  ^H.OiKl.  I4 
IhoM}  )-irortii  to  plan*  tlif  tieiDinnri'  on  u  flnn  iMwift  il  wms  ili<nionstntt«4 
tluit  it  bwl  ntntady  h  firm  hol«)  on  the  dpDiiniinstiou  in  Mainf  mikI 
eWwht^n-.  Bi-^iUMl*  amountitiK  to  f  l.l.iKH)  wcrt*  rwsnivwl  fntni  liir 
WaIiIo  fautily,  of  Wort-mtrr,  Mum.,  nml  Utor  llit>  nam  iif  #4i),0iM*  fruoi 
Uir  WMtblium  faiully,  of  thi'  Haiiie  plat-e.  .\iun»i;  otlir>r  IilM>nil  (l<>iw>  ■ 
tlonn  nnil  Ificiifii^  wifn*  t5,llOl»  fnrai  Wdllam  R.  I>«>d]tv,  of  New  Yorfcsl] 
•in.lHN)  frum  Dr.  Jiuvih  Hmj-m,  of  flmrlwitowu,  Miuw.;  «)3,(kIO  froM 
Ulmn  and  William  Foftp.  of  »***  Vork:  te!5,twi)  fmm  Rlc-luud  P. 
Buck,  of  Hrookljni.  aiHl  »'((\rinn from  llpnry  Winkl<'y.  of  IMiila^lMphia. 
Tin-  oAm.-«of  Wiil.l...  fotfu.  Ilwk.iin«l  Hnyt-*  nrr  now  i««w«*i«t«l  wiifc 
four  ]irof<-s.sorHhi|)H  ax  lh<-ir  fotindtTH. 

'1'Ih' miio  of  tH'.iMNi  w»>  rrtisjtl  in  l«!'i'  lo  i-n<l<)w  tin-  IlonO  Im-iupii^ 
Hliip.  Miiiiy  of  tilt-  tloiuilionM  lo  tin?  fun<)H  of  tlu'  M-niinnry  bnve  )i««n 
KIvi-ti  fi>r  siHi'ilil  <il)jii-t.t,  sncli  hs  tli*-  liltrary,  erection  of  buiUlingm 
for  M'lti)larslii[>s.  and  wry  UlNTiiIly  for  stuilfiitit'  aiit  funilrt.  The  jter^ 
niHOfnl  i-iolownii-ut  tuLs  not  im-n-a-Mtl  in  liko  pr(i|M>rtiou  aii<l  il* 
infonii'  is  nlill  io^oiffirifnl  (o  io<i-t  1I11'  iiuiiiihI  fxiK-iulitun-M  uimIc r  the 
niont  rari'ful  niHtiHiftim-iil. 

OPKHEKH  itV   INSTHflTION. 

Tbf  pnift'tiMmtlip  of  sai-ri'*!  lilfnitun-  liait  Ix-uii  filleil  Iq- Jehodl 
.Vslimnn.  1>*17-IS1!.;  U,-v.  lianrroft  KowU-r.  ISl'.t-lSi'.^;  K«-v.  Gtwrice  E. 
A.lan.H.  I>.  I).,  lt*27-l«L'V;  H.-v.  AIvho  li^.n.l.  I>.  H..  |s;n-l(*-»;  R*t. 
I^HOianl  W.wU«,  l>.  !>..  LL.  !>..  I^:i.->.Ik:['..;  R,.v.  Daniol  S.  Talcott. 
J».  i>,.  l--r.>-lSHl;  K..V.  Cliarl.-s  J    il.  ltoii..H,  Issi-Hi. 

'rttc  profetwuira   of   Hyatvmalic    tUi-olo|Cj-  bave  In-^-n:    )t«v.    AbiJAk 

" ^.  |»    !>..  |j.l7-lMf<;  l^v.  Joini  Smith,  U.  IK,  Irtiy-lS-H;  Rer. 

Ko'hIi  i-..n<l.  I>.  !>..  IxtL'-lx-V);  H.-V.  SamuM  ilarritt.  1>.  I)..  LL.  O.. 
l-r,:,^l^:7.  \l,\    John  K.  II.Tri.k.  I>.  1>  .  1k.;7-i,s7;|;  Uov.  WilUiim  M. 
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Barl>our,  D.  I>.,  1873-1877;  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  1).  D.,  LL.  D.,  1877- 
18H0;  Rt»v.  lA»\vi8  F.  Stearns,  D.  I).,  188(>-lSl>i\ 

Tlie  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  has  lieen  ably  iille<l  by  Rev.  George 
Shepanl,  I).  I).,  18.3G-1868;  Rev.  \V.  M.  Barlwur,  D.  I).,  lS(ii»-l875, 
and  1)V  Rev.  John  S.  Sewall,  I).  I).,  since  1875. 

Two  professors  have  had  charjje  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
history:  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  I).  D.,  from  1855  to  1870,  and  Rev.  Levi 
L.  Paine,  D.  D.,  now  the  senior  pn)fessor,  from  1870  to  the  present 
time.  Rev.  Francis  B.  Denio  was  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek 
from  1879  to  1882,  when  he  was  api)oint4Hl  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testa- 
ment lanjiTuaKe  and  literature.  Prof.  C.  J.  II.  Ropes  has  served  as 
professor  of  New  Testament  language  and  literatun»  since  ISS^.^' 

(iRADVATES   AND   STUDENTS. 

The  first  anniversarj'  occurred  August  2, 1820,  when  six  young  men 
rectMved  diplomas  of  the  seminary  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministrj'.  No  class  was  graduated  in  1821,  nor  in  the  years  1830  and 
1833.  The  68  classes  which  have  gone  forth  U'tween  the  years  1820 
and  181HJ  have  <*omprised  700  graduates  ttom  the  full  course  and  200 
who  studied  one  or  two  years  only.  The.se  men  have  been  a  faithful 
and  useful  l)ody  of  workers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  at  their 
posts  in  pulpits  of  many  denominations  and  of  every  grade  of 
eminence. 

The  num)>er  of  students  in  attendance  in  18!>2  is  41,  of  whom  two 
arc  from  Turkey,  <me  each  fnmi  Syria,  Japan,  and  England,  and  two 
from  S<*otland. 

The  plan  of  instruction  has  received  several  modifications.  Orig- 
inally tlcsigned  to  offer  a  four  years'  course,  two  years  being  devoted 
to  cla.H.sical  studies  preparatory  to  theohigical  work,  in  1827  the  clas- 
sical deimrtment  was  delegated  to  a  separate  instructor,  the  terms  of 
adniissicm  wen*  rais«»<l,  and  the  course  of  study  shortemnl  tt)  three 
years  in  confonuity  with  that  of  the  oUier  seminaries  in  the  countrj*. 
This  changf*  stn»ngthened  the  institution  greatly,  in  the  estimation  of 
its  friends.'*  In  the  same  year  the  American  Kdu(*ati(m  Society 
nnvived  as  its  Ijenellciaries  such  students  as  needed  iH»cuniary  assist- 
an(*e,  anti  the  genenil  Cimfen*nce  o(  Maine  established  a  vital  (*onnec- 
tion  and  int€»n?st  in  the  w»minary  by  accepting  the  invitaticm  of  the 
trustees  to  send  a  (H>mmittiH»  year  by  year  to  look  into  the  affairs  of 
the  in.stitution,  attend  its  anniversaries,  and  rei)ort  uiM)n  itscon<iitiou 
an<i  pntsiMH-ts.  This  continues  to  1m»  <lone,  and  gn^at  iM^nefit  has 
resulttMl  fnun  the  interest  and  intelligent  su^M^rvision  thus  awakene<i.<^ 


"(^neml  Ktati8tical  catAlogne.  1830-1890;  Annual  catiilogiK^.  lsrtS-1892. 
'^  Amtrii'an  (^narUTly  ReKi**t*»r,  Ortoher.  IS'iT.  vol.  1.  p.  2:}. 
<*  Minnt<nt  Maine  (^neral  Conference.  1S92.  p.  122. 
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Up  to  1833  no  studentB  had  applied  for  admission  who  were  grada*- 
attffi  of  college.  The  original  purpose  of  the  school  to  offer  only  clas- 
sical instruction  the  first  two  years  naturally  deterred  those  from 
entering  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  college  training.  This 
feeling  was  not  wholly  overcome  until  several  college  graduates  en- 
terc«l  in  1833  and  1834.  This  action  on  their  part  was  felt  to  be  s 
sacrifice  «>f  pereonal  feelings  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  Dr.  Pond  dc^ 
clares  that  those  young  men  '*did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of 
th«»  Mpmiiiary  at  that  time  than  if  they  had  given  thousands  of  dol- 
lars.** Still,  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  among  the  students 
has  alwa^'s  been  small,  amounting  in  1802  to  only  one-fifth.  Tiie 
pniviiiion  for  classical  instruction  at  the  seminary  was  terminated 
in  1836. 

The  students  have  themselves  for  many  years  managed  the  board- 
ing department  of  the  seminaiy,  making  th^r  choice  of  a  steward  and 
matron,  regulating  the  bill  of  fare  and  assessing  the  expense  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  The  plan  works  admirably  and  reduces  both  ex- 
pense and  fault-finding  to  a  minimum. 

COUBSB  or  STUDY. 

The  preaent  course  of  study  covers  three  years  and  in  distributee!  as 
follows: 

Junior  year. — New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew  language,  Old  Tes- 
tament theology  and  history,  exegesis  of  New  Tf^stament,  Biblicsl 
rritirism,  liilili*  hiHtor}',  mental  philosophy,  hikI  rliHorii*. 

MuhlU  iffiir. — ThiH»lo|ry,  in  itn  w»veraliliviHloiis:  chiin*)!  hiAt«»r3'  to 
fiMirth  rfiitury,  i«x«*p*'*is  in  llrhn-w  iiml  tht»  N«'W  'r4*>t4iint*rit,  viM*al 
cMiltiin*.  ami  nriitnry. 

S»  innr  ijmr.-  ('hiin*li  liisliiry  fnjiii  tin*  fourth  iM*iitiirv;  historirnl 
tlH*<ili»^y,  th«*  K«»fiirtiiiitioii.  r)iiin*li  ]M>lity,  hoiiiilrtii*H  aii<l  iuist«»nil 
th<H»|o^y.  f\t*;;c«*)H  of  till*  pHaliiiH  ill  l|ohn*\v  ainl  of  tin*  Kpistli*  in  the 
Koiiiaiis. 

A«lvani'iHl  i*iMirM*N  an*  ii(T«*niI  in  llebn*w,  ]>ihUt*al  Arauiaii*.  Syriec, 
An-nyrian.  antl  Araliir.  A  miirM*  of  |mHi«»ra]  UmMuh's  is  als«>  given 
tlurini:  tin*  y«'ar  by  i«xiM*ri«*ni*iMl  pastors  (»f  ('on);r<*;;alionaI  (*liiin*h<»9(  in 
MaiiM*.  TIm*  l>onil  l«*4*tiin*ship,  for  Mhirh  tht*  Alumni  liavt*  iiearlv 
*'i»mpli*i«'«l  an  «*nilowm«*nt  «»f  >^lo,iii"t,  is  int4*n<i«M|  to  proviilc  for  ctim- 
|M't»  lit  iliH4MiHM«»ii  nf  Mi)ijc4*ts  of  vital  imiM»rtam'«*  at  th«»  tiiiu'. 

A**  rt'pMrTiMl  ill  1h.hs-s:»,  th«*  M*minary  j^ntiinils  ainl  liiiil<linp%  mt^ 
v.i!iii*«i  .1*  ■*-'•.•'(•**,  ant]  till*  aiiiiMint  (»f  pnMlnrtivi*  fn<lo\vm«*nt  ftnuli*  i.H 
■J  .  "*  .  \  ii'i'Iin::  an  annual  iin'omt*  nf  >(1:!.7*''L\  to  \%iiifh  alNHit  #l,i«fe> 
111. I'-   !••'  ;i*l«i»'«l  from  o!h«*r  s«»urf«**». 
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BOWDOIN    COLLEGE. 
Bv  Gkokuk  T.  Littlk.  Librarian. 


ESTABLISHMKNT. 

Howdoiii  C\)llojjfe  owes  its  origin  to  a  widosproiul  fooling  among  the 
p«»ople  of  Maino  of  tho  netnl  of  an  institution  for  the  higher  e<luoation 
within  their  lH)rclers.  The  three  east4»rn  counties  of  Ma.ssHchusetts — 
York,  ( *umlM»rlanil,  and  Lineoln — whieh  aequirecl  b}'  the  action  of  the 
C'ontinenUil  Congress  in  1778  the  name  of  the  district  of  Maine,  had 
rapidly  increaseil  in  i)opulation  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
The  census  of  171K)  reported,  in  round  numliers,  10(),0()(>  inhabitants. 
A  large  part  of  these  were  natives  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  accustomeil  to  the  educational  facilities  the  older 
towns  had  long  enjo3-e<l.  They  desired  similar  privileges  for  their 
ehildrt»n.  But  they  wen»  i>oor,  and  the  100  miles  that  separated 
Portland  from  Boston  was  a  more  effective  barrier  than  thrice  that 
distance  to-day.  The  higher  education,  if  for  any  save  the  few 
wealthy  families,  must  be  had  nean»r  at  hand.  The  earliest  n»corded 
expression  of  this  demand  for  a  college  came  from  Linc*oln  County, 
one  of  whoM'  representatives  in  the  general  court  offered  in  1787  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  Winthrop  College."  This  bill  failed  of 
enactment.  The  next  fall  the  justices  of  the  jwace  of  Cumlx»rland 
County  in  their  capacity  as  a  court  of  sessions  petitione<l  the  general 
court  for  a  <H)llege,  quoting  from  the  second  section  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  State  Constitution.*  At  the  same  time  the  Cuml)erland  asso- 
ciation of  ministers  sent  a  similar  (K'tition.  This  iMxiy  was  (*omposed 
of  Congregational  clergymen,  all  save  one  graduates  of  Harvanl  Col- 
lege, and  represented,  with  but  thre^»  exceptions,  all  the  churches 

"  JonnudM  of  the  Rev.  ThomaM  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Deane.  with  noten  hy 
William  Willis,  page  870. 

''Tlu>  fint  half  of  this  section  iM.  **WiB(lom  ami  knowledKi;  as  well  as  \irtne. 
diffiisetl  >^»nerally  among  th«»  body  of  the  people  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tieing  nec«?s*j*ary  for 
the  pn*Mervation  of  their  ri^htM  and  lilterties,  and  as  them  depend  on  spreading  the 
op|iortmiitieM  and  a<lvantaK(^  <*f  edncation  in  the  \'arions  iMrtMof  the  conntry  and 
among  the  different  i»nlen»  of  the  people,  it  shall  lie  the  dnty  of  ]e^Klatnre*<  and 
maKiMtratett  in  all  fntnre  periods  of  this  Commonwealth  to  cherish  the  intere«(tiiof 
literatnre  and  the  sciences  and  all  neminaries  of  them.** 
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tliHt  held  religioutt  servioes  regularly  within  this  county.  These  peti- 
tions were  acted  upon  in  several  successive  legislatures,  but  owin^  to 
lukewannnc^tts  and  ill-concealed  opposition  on  the  part  of  representa- 
tivcH  fn»ni  the  western  counties,  and  also  to  disagreement  amonft  its 
friends  as  U^  its  name  and  location,  the  act  incorporating  Bowdoiii 
College  to  be  located  at  Brunswick  in  the  district  of  Maine  was  noC 
signed  by  the  governor  until  June  S4,  1794.  In  at  least  one  town^ 
Hallowell,  the  people  assembled  in  town  meeting  had  fomudly 
instructeil  their  n^presentative  to  take  all  proper  means  to  secure  the 
granting  of  this  charter.  The  result  of  this  general  desire  for  lietter 
educational  privileges  is  ahM>  seen  in  the  establishment  of  five  acad- 
emies in  various  parts  of  the  district  while  the  agitation  for  a  ooUege 
was  going  on. 

PBOVISIONH  or  THE  CHARTBR. 

The  a(*t  of  inoorporation  states  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  be 
the  etlucation  of  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  of  the 
useful  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
piety.  It  defines  at  length  the  officers  and  provinces  of  the  two  iMidiee 
asmx^iateil  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  college.  These  are 
the  trustees  and  overseers.  The  former  lioard  consists  of  not  more  than 
13  nor  less  than  7,  of  whom  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege are  ex-officio  members.  They  have  the  right  to  remove  any  one 
of  their  numlier  when,  by  reason  of  age  or  otherwise,  he  shall  liecsome 
inrapablf  «if  i1is(*hargiiig  the  duties  of  his  office;  to  fill  all  vacanoi«*s; 
t«>  lioM  r«*al  and  iM^rMinal  <*stati*,  the  net  annual  innmifof  whi«*h  >hall 
not  i'\ri'«»«|  *'  trn  ihoiiHand  i>oiimls;*'"  to  i-oiifiT  sin*li  «lf^nH»s  as  an* 
!i>ually  riiiifiTHMl  by  iinivtTsitifs:  to  i^Uu-i  tin*  pn»f»i<li*nt.  pn»ffs»M»rs, 
aii<l  ill^trllrtor>,  to  fix  thi'ir  salarif.n  am!  (l«*titi«*  t)if*ir  «liili«*s,  ainl  in 
p'lM'i'al  to  ai*t  a.H  tin*  4*\4*riitiv4*  iMiiinl  of  tin*  institution.  No  action  of 
thi'irH,  hoWfViT,  lias  vali«liiy  until  it  i?*  a;:n'iH|  tii  \t\  tin-  ov«TS4N-rH. 
'rii«'Ht>  aNo  form  a  <*i)r|Hirat4*  UNly.  ronsi^tin;:  i»f  hot  iiion*  than  t'*  nor 
li*Hs  than  J'*  |N*i>ons,  with  a  ({Uoruiii  of  \'t.  'rh«*y  ha\«*  tin*  ri:;ht  t4i 
rf*nto\«*  a  nif*inlN*r  for  iiiraqNicity  or  iii*;;]«*4't  of  iluty.  to  till  all  varain<*i«*^ 
in  thfii  TiuiiilN>r,  to  n-i|iiir«*  an  a4*«««iunt  of  th«*  tn*asur«'r  of  tin*  ri»lh*;^ 
ami  til  ti\  th**  amount  of  his  ImukI.  and.  «*s|NM*ially,  to  t*\f*r«*iM»  the 
vi-io  |H>\\«  r  iiifhtionvil  in  tht*  prftiHlin;;  Hf*iit«'n4'«>.  Th**  M*\fnt«*«*ntli 
anil  <-!i»<*inL'  MM*tion  of  th«*  «'hai't**r  ;;rant>  from  th«*  uiiappropriatfil 
lainN  lN'liiii;:int;  to  tin*  ( 'oninioiiHfalth  ti\«*  townshi|>s,  fai>h  «•  niil«*s 
*«*|U.iti-.  uitli  tht*  pni\  i**ion  that  th**  tru<«t«*fH  nr  th«*ir  a<«*«i;;n*«  shall 
raM*«i*  1*'  i.imili**s  to  \tf  ••«*ttl«M|  tin  •*a4*h  of  ih«*>«*  tow  ti<*liip<>  within 
tu«*i\i-  \»*ais      TIm*  i-n**t«imar\  ri*M«rv«»  is  also  nia<lf  in  farh  township 

V.\  .  ri.iM:?!,:  :ii'r«  iin«M«t  )>\  rh^  I»*«".-i.i»up-«  I'f  Ma— ^i'  hn- !t-  iixA  M.iin**  ni  l*^^l. 
lili-l  4U  «  •  j-'fl  J'>  Th»*  l-sifiU  »>t  !h»-  •  -li*-,:*  thi"  jir««\  :-•  l*  r»  l:i"»^«"l  .ii:-!  ll.t-  ili^tltll- 
ti'ii  I-  *..■■*■  p  -*rit  !•■*!  .«-  t<i  Mif  (inifiiint  «>f  fiiinU  it  nia>  h*'lil  in  farrynijc  unt  thr 
puqax*  -'.'.•■»•  har:«r 
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of  lots  of  320  acres  each  for  the  first  settleil  minister,  for  the  use  of 
ministry,  and  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

These  provisions  for  the  management  of  the  college  were  probably 
influence<l  by  those  prevailing  at  Harvard,  which  then  had  a  board  of 
overseers,  including  the  clergj'  of  the  vicinage  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  State  senate.  The  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  conduct  of 
college  interests  by  two  separate  l)odies  were  fully  and  forcibly  slated 
at  the  very  iK'ginning  of  the  c<»ntury  by  President  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brunswick  in  ISOr.** 

Thi»  existence  of  a  large  l>oard  with  no  power  to  originate  but  with 
merely  the  right  to  negative  the  measures  proposed  by  a  smaller  body 
renders  the  government  ''uncorUiin,  prolix,  and  indecisive;  furnishes 
room  for  the  oi>eration  of  multiplie<l  personal  interests,  prejudices, 
intrigues,  and  unfortunate  compromises,  and,  generally,  prevents 
the  onler,  energy,  and  decision  attendant  upon  a  single  lioanl."  To 
secun*  the  pn>siM»rity  of  a  college  a  definite  plan,  embracing  all  its 
interests,  should  l)e  carefully  formeil  and  closely  followed.  All  who 
are  to  vote  should  l)oth  clearly  understand  this  plan,  and  also  have 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  college  to  comprehend 
readily  the  relation  of  each  new  measure  to  the  general  scheme  and 
its  pn)l>able  influence  on  measures  already  adopted.  This  he  main- 
tains can  not  be  done  by  a  large  number  of  men  busily  employed  in 
totally  different  concerns.  Their  votes  will  l)e  governed  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  by  attachment  to  a  friend,  or  by  party  prejudice.  A 
public  seminar}'  so  goveme<l  can  never  become  prosperous,  he  con- 
cludes, save  *'  by  the  peculiarly  meritorious  lalK)rs  of  a  wise  and  vig- 
on)us  faculty." 

Tht»  evils  foreseen  and  descril)ed  have  Ihhmi  realizeil  on  several 
4K*casions.  Fortunately,  during  the  iMM'icHl  in  which  they  were  most 
noti<H»able,  they  were  more  than  neutralize<l  by  the  loyal  and  efficient 
group  of  men  wlio  then  formcHl  tin*  teaching  fon*e,  and  whose  formal 
title  for  many  years  was  *Mhe  executive  government."  The  num- 
tier  and  the  influence,  however,  of  the  <)verset»rs  who  have  lK*come 
ac(|uaint(Mi  with  the  needs  and  have  kept  llieu.selvi»s  inf(>rme<l  as  to  the 
inten»stsof  the  in.stitution  have  l)een  so  great,  ami  the  assistance  they 
have  n^ndennl  so  material,  that  a  iveent  pn)|M>sal  to  do  away  with  this 
boanl  met  with  comparatively  little  appn)val.  The exp<*rienc<»  of  the 
college  with  n»fen»nce  to  <*hanges  in  its  eharter,  as  will  appear  later  in 
this  sketch,  has  also  dis<*ouraged  all  attempts  to  modify  it  in  any 
imi>ortant  provision. 

OR(lANIZ.\TlOX. 

Slow  progress  was  made  in  the  task  of  organizing  the  college.  Eight 
years  elapsed  between  the  granting  of  the  charter  and  the  iM'ginning 
of  instruction.     The  two  governing  boards  hail  different  theories  as 

o Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  volume  2,  paKe  213. 
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ImmfiU,  whirl)  Inrluilt'd  thtmf  utcnt  i>nJuiiut>iiE  Id  tin-  |in*fitiHi»n-«  and 
in  oflirUt  (•Uilioik,  wr>ni  w(i||  n*pr>'wenl*xl  im  n  matter  iit  i-ourw.  ^*l»■ 
itont  wlio  t<nniL>  fmin  >i»  farns  KoMtrni  iin<)  violiilty  lit  tlii*lr  privale 
cnrria^vft  gnvc  to  thv  little  viIlM^>,  wtih  IIn  mtnly  nMulB,  aii  npptwr- 
•ncc  of  wohIiIi  nod  iiii|M>rt«n«*  thnl  H  liiul  nt'V«r  kiitiwn  lM«fon*.  At 
llip  olii<n!>  of  ilio  PXor('i!ii>H  diploDiiiM  wcrt'  ccmft'iTwl  on  ihft  m'vvii  >-oanf 
mcu  who  hurl  vonipk'tMl  tho  cnurw>.»ti(l  aliu>  thv  imI  mintlxni  <l«>i;n^-  <4 
A.  U.  or  of  A.  M.  on  1 1  n-<f-nt  ;nn(luAl<>sof  Ilun'nrtl,  VrI»,  nm)  l>iir«- 
mouili,  who  had  t^xim-Mx*)!  iht*  <le9iir<*  to  Imicoido  conooctml  with  lb* ' 
OHW  instittilioD.  ThiK  tlm  wnM  hImo  ttu-  lant  <'Oini]»riK>cinr>i)t  at  wblrk 
I*n»i(]9iitMcKn*n  p<miJ<U-«l.  A  imlnrnl  unit  liiif[fr[»i;<ltiiea«e  which 
kejjl  him  ftttm  his  mlli>gi>  <Inti4'«  for  iiH<vt>ral  inontkA  t«*nnlnitt4^l  his 
lir<>  July  lA,  l)W(.  IliM  liriirf  lulminbDnitlon  hnit  Iwo-n  r*>m*rk»lit7 
HUit!MMfulcotutli]t'riiifttliRiIffDrultiraanili>rwhlfh  hi*  liilii>n<U.  AtiMnf 
llii*  4t  !>luil»>uU  llif'n  eiinillud,  io  whucN*  f>«lai^1.ion  lit>  ba<l  tnkr-o  pwt, 
warv  Nullum  l^tnl,  for  thirty-five  yeani  |irasi<li<tit  »f  Dnrtmoulh  C<4« 
Iffgc;  (.'hurlwn  Stvunrt  riari>[H,  prtiniJupnt  within  his  uaiive  8t«iw  mi  ■■, 
omtor  und  luwyt>r,  unil  two  furntlMTH  of  the  h'guX  |inirc«»iiHi  who  tv^ 
rmeolml  the  (.'ouiiuoMwruUh  In  ihf  Nntlunal  i'oiiiiniM. 

rKKMURXT   APPUCToN'fl  AfiMnaHTKATIOK. 

To  fill  Ihv  vatmof-y  <^nM«d  by  l^iiidcut  ^IcKw'n'B  •Ivulh  thv  trtw- 
lem  choae  ono  of  llwir  own  oamber,  Hon.  Iiuuu'  J'iirk«r,  ■ft«r«mnhi< 
HiW  Jaitlior  of  MiuiBnt-hngwtlH,  »nd  for  m  number  of  yMint  [>ror«*«w4tr  at 
Uw  In  llnnnnl  rnlvcrsity  -IndK''*  l*Jirl[i'r  hnil  Iki'ii  iw-tivr-ly  inlvr- 
vitUt\  ill  ihi-  afTiiirH  nf  the  <-o11i-ki-.  wiim  u  whoUrly  man  hm'I  w.-II  <|iiA)i- 
fi<il  forthi-ixntition,  ImI  liiorh'ciion  waMiietmtivt-tl  hy  t\u-  lower  btwrd. 
Till-  iriist<-4-Hth<-n  tH*h>ctocl  Itev.  Kliphalet  Noll,  who  hail  hot  justb^pu 
hirt  loTijr  HOil  famonit  atlmtniittration  of  Union  Colleiio.  He,  too,  w«c 
n-jii-li'il  liy  the  iivente^-rH.  Tin-  thini  t-hoioe  wan  the  liev.  Jetute  Appl»- 
ton,  I».  !>.,  then  luuttor  »i  Hampton,  N.  H..  and  thitt  wjis  approvml  by 
the  other  iMMtnl. 

I'reni'lent  Applelou  wan  a  native  of  New  Ijatwich.  N.  II.,  ffTftdaaMd 
at  I'lirtmonlh  in  17!<^,  and  HtndieO  theoloKy  with  Hev.  Dr.  L«thnif^ 
of  W'l-sl  .Spriugtleld,  Mhmi.  While  yet  a  youn^  man  he  had  voa  » 
repiitaii'in  for  ability  and  lu-holarHhip  and  had  lM>eii  a  pmminentcaB- 
•  lidiile  fortho  llolliN  profewuinthipat  llar%-anl.  t  tf  thc-exteeni  in  whieh 
hit  [larinhionerM  held  him  a-videne*-  is  pven  in  the  eiirionn  rlaim  tbay 
ni.ele  ii|H>n  (he  (iilletce  to  U'  |Mi-uniarily  ri'iniburNeal  for  the  toM  at 
their  jui>t<ir,  'I1i(iiit:h  not  a  einilDiviTHialixt,  I'refident  Appleton  was 
a  timlrr  on  ihi-  fvantflival  siil<-  in  the  ntrifr  that  whk  then  be^nisg 
Io  ?M-]Hinili- 1  h>-  (  oiiKn-Kai  i'lnnl  chun-heNof  New  Krifcland.  Ilebroai^t 
to  [lit-  pr<-«iil>-iit'»ehairii  oi-tiM-of  gienional  r<>«iiKmsiliility  fortbft 
n-litjiiin-H.  and  iiid-llei-tiiit  wvlfan-  of  the  younff  men  (<onn< 
the  in-tilution  whieh  niimy  would  charaeterize  an  morbid,  anil  wUflfc 
eerlntnly  l<-*l  t4>  exeeMtivc  labor  and  anxiety. 
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to  th«*  «*atisi*  of  this.  Till*  owrMHfrM  <*laimiHl  that  tin*  trustees  w<Te  old 
unci  dilatory.  Tin*  trtisUH'8  iiiaiiitaintHi  that  tlu*  lark  of  money  wan 
tlh*  HNit  of  all  till*  ovilH  under  whiidi  the  inMtitution  la)Min*d;  fiirthf.*r- 
m(»n*.  if  they  wen*  slow,  the  oversiN^rs  wen*  ol>stinatt\  The  nM-orclH 
H4*<*ni  to  indieat4>  that  the  latter  wen*  overanxicKis  to  have  their  own 
way  in  th«*  matter  of  the  sizi*  and  eost  of  thi*  first  htiildin^  to  l>e 
enM*t«*d.  For  this  piiriM>se  they  W4*n«  willing  to  dis|M>st*  of  two  of  the 
five  townshi|>s  trrant^sl  by  the  State,  and  tlndr  reiM»at«Hl  vet<N*s  of  the 
iiion*  eaiiMoiiH  |»n»|>osaLs  of  the  trustees  dolay«Ml  aetioii.  A}^aiii«  sf>ine 
time  was  loNt  hy  the  failun*  of  eaeh  iMianI  t^i  obtain  a  (|iioruin  fur 
one  ifiiiMirtant  siNM*ial  me«*tin^  to  In*  held  at  HruiiHwiiik.  The  rt^iil 
n*ason  U*r  the  delay  was  inability  to  n*aliz4*  a  suflieioiit  amount  of 
money  i'n»iii  the  unpnMluetive  lands  );rant«*<l  by  the  Stat4».  "There 
wa>  nturli  land  in  the  mark«*t  sidling  at  l*(i  rents  [an  iM-n*|  and  even 
lowiT.  :uiil  it  wjis  diftieiilt  Xtt  stdl  at  any  ]>ri(*<*.'' 

Tt»  sidl  till*  i*olU*>re  t«iwnships  for  a  lower  priee  than  sneh  pn^perty 
had  obtaiii«'d  in  tht»  {uist  and  was  likely  tos4M*un*  in  the  fiittin*,  se4*mfMl 
an  unwi^M•  roiir^e  to  ih«*  fommittiN*  having  the  matt4*r  in  fl*har|pe. 
Fortunately,  a^  the  MMjiiid  pnivtHi,  their  eoiiser>'ative  c-ounsels 
pn*vaile4l. 

In  17'.*s  ;i  lH*^iiinin^  was  niacle  u|m>ii  **a  houw*  for  the  use  of  the 
c<dle;;«*/*  tli«*  liuildini;  now  known  as  '*  Massa4*hus4»tts  llall.**  It  was 
iniNlehMl  aft«*r  llollis  Hall,  at  (  ambriilp*,  and  was  to  In*  eomplete^l  jui 
nipidly  as  tli«»  tn*asun*r  I'ould  jiay  the  ^*J,4(Ni  appnipriatcMl  f<ir  iti*  erei*- 
tion.  Thi'Hit*'  had  biM-ii  rhos«*n  twi»  y«*ars  lM»fon*.  on  th«'  piiie-eoverwl 
phiiii  !n  th«'  •*«»iiili  of*  th»»  \illai:»*  of  l»run««wirk.  Tin*  .i''  a<'n»s  i»f  land 
s4*l*MN>d  l'«n  Mm*  <-aiiipiiH  liad  Imh-h  ;;i\iii  !»y  (  «»!.  Williaiii  StanwiMnl 
and  ••'li«M«».  .iiid  -'"••  ;n-r»*«»  addiii<»iial  had  Im-»mi  I  ian»*rfrn»d  in  tht*  t'ld- 
U'ii**  \i\  \«»»f.i:*  Tln-tiiun  llti!  !  hf  iii.irkcT  I"«»r  N^ild  land  wa>  fV^-n 
dnil*  r  in  !li'  u^.,  rulli.w  mil;  Mian  i?  had  UM«n  in  t  hi- 1  \\i>  imM't'din;:  yt-ar**, 
and  in  ;  '^i  •  •  !►•»!  h  l»««ariU  \  ••'•••  1  ««» ;ijipl\  tn  t  |i«.  i^i-ni-ial  runrt  f«ir  a  i:raiit 
n|*  in'»nt*\  t.«  •iiaMi-  Mn-ni  '•■  "MT  r\  ••ii-  t  h**  p!ir|Mi««»«*s  mT  t  hfir  Mri:an:/al  ion. 
'rhi«*  !»-^M!Ti-d  ;ri  iMiThiiiL'  i''«»rT  nna»»-l\  Th«-ni*\'  n  far  t  v\«»  !«»\\  nstiijiji 
\\iT»"  •*.»•!  III!  lav  •  nalilf  *«-tni*».  NI«-a-iir«'-  \\»'!f  at  mim*!-  !akt*n  t«>r  tlii* 
♦•aJi\  •■••in|i|t-' :■•!  «»!  N|  a-*».i»*h  II  "•#••!  «•  Hall,  .itiij  a  -|ni-m!  ni«'«*MnLr  W||f« 
«'ail'''i   ■■•'■  *ln"i  !i'<Tii,rj  t,*  ,x  i»'«h;i|»-ii*  . 

--I  \  1*       Ml' 

I  '■■•     '"•  :■  •  ■•    ■   •   •  '.i-  '^•.i*«      ^a^  *"•     M.lM"'  '.ifi*   .1    :.i'  •«•!      I;   '  hf  f'^labiinh- 
lii'  '  '    ■ .■  _»    I*  ■  t    "    •  ^  ^ji  '••'•••!  . .  •  -If  r  .1*  .1  'ii  !•  i!  a  !i  u  Ml  '»•  •■ « ii"  \  **aP^. 

'It'  -      ■     •:     I      .      ■'         ||.       .1  '     .'.      ■■•..      ..-l      II. .1'.      »*    'li      |i:  ■•)••  ,.-]_\      In- 

_';■■■  -     ■  ■  ■  I  '  •  »      •  ■    A  !:«.■..;  .^    »!.♦'.•    ••In  •  i     .li     '  ii»-    •■ha!t*T 

w*  '  •      •  .   r «  • !  .» !i- .    '■■'...  i  . .   •■  .1  ♦."»■.•■ .   :   * . .  •  f,»-  ••   :  •■  J.-    !,    ■  7'"         rii««y 
i!i    •      ■■   ;^  f  ■.■••.   :-      1 »  \  ••  , .r, ■  **.-■...,         !■  'x  ••■•!'.""•<•  'n'.li»!'«i."  and 

M, •     -  *.■••••     •   • !    •       v    ' ■  •    '  ■  .  ■  *    ■ .  ■        t»»   '  K.  '  ■•  ■  ■  I*- '.    ;    '  »•  •*! 
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"AblK)i."  Their  cash  vaUie,  if  estimated  bj*  the  average  price  per 
acre  n»ceived  by  the  Commonwealth  for  other  land  sold  in  that  year, 
was  818,630.  The  expenses  of  surveying  and  settling  wert»  consider- 
able, but  the  amount  eventually  realized  by  the  college  from  this 
charter  endowment  was  far  larger  than  the  sum  just  stated.  Over 
$20,000  was  receive<i  for  Dixm<mt  in  ISOl,  and  Foxcroft  was  sold  for 
♦7,940  the  same  year.  Selx»c  brought  alM)ut  AU,(HH)  in  ISO.'i.  (Guilford 
and  Abbot  wen*  sold  mainh'  in  small  lots  dinH*tly  to  settlers,  and,  as 
many  sales  were  cancele<l,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  net  proceeds. 
In  180<),  the  town  now  known  as  Etna,  was  granted  the  college.  Its 
value  on  the  basis  mentioned  alM)ve,  viz,  the  selling  price  of  that 
year,  was  811,035.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  was  realized  from  it,  but 
it  iKjrmitted  the  erection  of  a  large  and  much-needed  tlormitory.  Two 
years  later  the  legislatun*  grante<I  two  mon»  townships,  which  the 
college  attempted  in  vain  to  dispose*  of  without  locating.  In  1813 
they  wert»  located  in  the  tenth  range,  north  of  the  Waldo  patent,  and 
are  still  known  as  the  '*  Bowdoin  College  grant."  Their  cash  value  at 
that  time  may  be  estimated  at  *11,520.  It  was  impassible  to  dispose 
of  them  to  mlvantage  till  the  land  speculation  in  1833,  when  they 
brought  *21),440.  In  1804  tlu*  legislature  gave  Williams  College  and 
]>owdoin  College  ''a  residuum  of  land  in  Sullivan.*'  This  land  proved 
to  1m»  a  succH»ssion  of  U^lgos,  and  was  uns{ilabli»  till  1832,  when 
Bowdoin  obtained  $2,(KK)  for  her  half. 

Much  of  the  cash  n*ceived  from  the  sales  prior  to  18ir»  was  neces- 
sarily employed  upon  the  four  roll<»g(»  buildings  which  had  Im^cu 
ei-ectiKl.  Tho  income,  irregular  au<l  uncertain  in  its  chamcter,  from 
the  remainder  of  the  proce<Kls  ainl  fn)m  private  benefacti(ms  was 
insufticient  to  meet  tlit*  current  rollege  exi)enses.  For  at  least  three 
yoai's  the  pn\Hident  an<l  s«»nior  pn)f<»ssor  remitted  a  large  portion  of 
tln»ir  siilary,  whi(»h  was,  however,  in  the  ccmiparativo  prosperity  of 
later  v<»ars,  rfturn«Ml  to  th(»m.  Und^r  thi»se  circumstances,  a  lottorv 
was  propo.si'd  as  a  mt^ans  of  raising  ready  inon«\v,  that  ha<l  been  suc- 
r«*s.sful  in  th«»  <'a.N<»  of  <»th<'r  institutions.  Fortunatrlv  for  tlu»  record, 
if  not  for  the  wealth  of  tli<*  collrgi*,  the  lower  board  vetoinl  the  proj- 
ect, an<l  lh<»  n»qut»st  was  not  brought  In^fon^  the  legislature.  In  1814 
came  the  mueh-n<MMle<l  money  grant.  A  bank  tax  of  *1<»,(hh)  a  year, 
to  Im»  hiid  for  ten  years,  wa.s  tlistributetl  lM»twe<*n  Harvard,  Williams, 
and  Bowdoin,  the  fornu»r  n»eeiving  A1(),<hh»,  the  two  latter  *:),<hh). 
Ka<'h  college  was  to  n»ceiv«»  one-fourth  of  the  grant  in  defraying  the 
tuition  of  worthy  indigc^nt  Mud<»nts.  To  Bow<loin  this  annual  $3,0(K) 
was  of  incalculable  IsMietit.  It  in<'n*as<Ml  the  numlK*r  of  students  by 
placing  an  tHlu(*ation  within  the  reac*li  of  many  young  nn^n  from  the 
newly  s4*tthHl  towns,  to  whom  the  tuiticm  charge  of  $20  was  in  thos<» 
days  a  formidable  obstacle.  It  gave  |>emuinence  to  the  teaching  forct» 
of  five,  and  fair  promisi*  of  a  futui-e  increa.sf»  in  the  numln^r  of  pn)fes- 
sors  as  the  wild  lands  were  S4dd.     On  the  si*i>aratiim  of  Maine  from 
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MABBAchiMetta  before  the  teu  yean  had  expired,  provision  was  made 
for  the  continuance  of  this  grant  by  the  new  State.  It  was  renewed 
by  the  Maine  legislatare  for  the  term  of  seven  yeara  from  Febmavy^ 
1824,  and  was  discontinned  in  1831.  The  college,  therefore,  haa 
received  from  the  State  UljOOO  in  money,  and  has  ondonbtedly  real- 
ised as  much  more  from  the  lands  bestowed  apon  it  The  Medieml 
School  of  Maine,  a  department  of  the  college,  has  also  received  varioiis 
grants  at  different  times,  amounting  in  all  to  $90,000. 

THE  BOWDOIN  BENEFACTIONS. 

While  the  movement  for  a  college  charter  was  going  on.  Governor 
Jamm  liowdoin  closed  a  pablic  career  marked  in  the  highest  degree 
by  patriotism  and  statesmanship.  The  deep  and  general  regret  felt 
at  his  dt*ath  led  to  the  Helection  of  his  samame  as  the  one  to  be  com* 
memonit4Ml  by  the  new  institution.  Governor  Itowiloin  was  the  grand- 
son of  Pierre  Baudonin,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  lived  for  a  short  time 
at  Portland,  and  the  Hon  of  James  Bowdoin,  of  Boston,  tlfe  wealthiest 
of  New  Kngland  merchants  in  colonial  times.  He  was  educated  at 
Har\'anl,  was  a  friend  of  Franklin  and  a  fellow-lalmrer  with  him  in 
scientiflf  r(*M»an*h,  and  was  foremost  among  the  founders  and  the  flrst 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sentences.  As  dele- 
gate t4»  th<»  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  as  president  of  the  con- 
vention for  framing  the  State  constitution,  and  as  governor  of  the 
ConinionweHlth  during  Shay*s  reliellion,  his  services  to  the  Stato  were 
not  stir|uiHsiH|  in  viilii«*  by  tliost^  of  any  of  liiH  fasiouH  content {Mirariea. 

At  th«*  first  iiic«*iinK  "f  th«*  trust4M*s,  in  I><H*«Mn)N*r,  1*714,  a  letter  waa 
n*a«I  from  lluti.  .I;iiim**«  H<»w«lniii  i*\iir<*s.Hin);  iiis  appn^'iation  of  the 
n*s|MM-T  sliiiun  his  fath«-r\  iii«'iiiory  in  \\iv  nani«*  rliosiMi  for  lhi>  i*ol- 
li*p\  aft<l  iiiihoiini'in^  a  ^ift  i*f  «^i  jnni  jn  >|NM'i«*  and  K^nni  ai*n*s  of  land 
in  t)i«*  town  of  Ho\»(loiiihani.  TIh*  land  wa^  valuinl  )»y  tin*  n^^Mpientft 
at  ^:ijMNi,  'i*||«.  ^fiitlfniati  who  thus  )N*ranic  th4*  first  patron  of  the 
fMill«'<^i<  liHfl  :i  l«*Hs  pr«»niin<*iit.  but  hanlly  l<*s*«  lionornbh*,  «*arfH«r  than 
his  fathiT.  K«lii«*atf<|  at  llarvanl  an«I  at  tht- Tnivfrsity  of  Oxford, 
he  inhf*rit«Ml  hi*<  fathi*rV  tasffn  for  natiinil  history  ami  s(*ii*nti(ir 
n's**an'h.  li»  Hhii'h  hf  ;rav«*  mui'h  at1«Mition.  Il*-  sitv<h|  r<*|N*at4'<illy 
in  IhiiIi  bntiii>h«*H  of  thi*  Massarhii*«**fl*<  l«*irishitur«*.  antl  was  spiMiintt^l 
tiy  I*ri-*i«l«'i:t  .l«*fT«*rviin  iiiinlHti-r  pU*ni|Mit«*ntiary  to  Spain  and  sslwe- 
4{ii«'MtI\  aH».iH-i:iti'  niini^t**r  t«i  Fran<*«*.  I  Miring  his  n'sidi^m-t*  abnmil 
of  ii*-:irl\  fiiiir  \**jirH  In*  piir«*ha**«*«l  manv  valtiabb*  iMNiks.  a  tiiielv 
arraii^«-«l  and  «'laH*«itii*4l  rjibinft  «if  minerals  ami  fo>siU.  uith  nMHlvIn 
in  f'r\  *«T;iIi>>i:niph\ .  and  manv  paint in;;««  and  ilrawinL'**  bv  oltl  am! 
m«Mbrri  ni;i»«T»-r*  All  tlii*****  h«*  )HM|U«*atlitil  to  thi'  <*<ilb«p».  liefon* 
tli»-  iii«.tt!!iTiiin  \Mi**  «i|N'n  ftir  instrui*tion  Im*  iravr  ^i*. **«»*»  fi»r  the  <*stal»- 
hsliiiii'ii'  ••t'a  prof«****Mir«*hip  of  niatli«Mnatii'«  anti  of  natural  antl  ex|)eri- 
nifiital  pli:iiiHi»p|i\ .  uitli  rht*  r*-i|UfM  tliat  tli**  intfr«*st  1m*  add«*<|  l«i  the 
prinripal  unid  a  prufesMir  should  Ih*  ap]»oint4*4l.     Shortly  liefon*  hia 
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death,  which  occurred  October  11,  1811,  he  transferred  to  the  coUes^ 
a  tnict  of  land  in  Lisbon  consisting  of  6,000  acres.  By  the  provisions 
of  his  will  the  college,  as  a  residuary  legatee,  subsequently  received 
upward  of  $33,000. 

PRESIDENT  McKEEN'8   ADMINISTRATION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  ealle<l  in  July,  1801,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president,  several  nominations  were  nia<lo;  the  choice  fell 
ui)ou  Rev.  Joseph  McKeen,  {mstor  at  lioverly,  Mass.  President 
McKeen  was  bom  October  15,  1757,  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  He  graduateil  at  Dartmouth  at  17  years  of  age,  taught 
and  studied  in  his  native  town  for  eight  years,  and  then,  after  a  brief 
course  in  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  at  Harvard,  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  theolog}%  which  he  pursuetl  under  the  dire<»tion  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Windham,  N.  H.  In  1785  he  was  called  to  the 
past4)rate  of  the  church  at  Beverly,  which  ha<l  lMH?n  made  vac*ant  by 
the  elevation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard.  This 
he  filled  for  seventeen  years  \vith  great  acceptableness.  He  brought 
to  the  college  the  reputation  of  a  sound  divine,  an  able  scholar,  and 
a  polished  gentleman,  but  it  was  his  discriminating  judgment  which 
n^ade  his  brief  administration  of  greatest  value. 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  in  company  with  the  professor-elect  of 
ancient  languages,  John  AblK)t,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  for  five 
years  tutor  fhere.  President  McKeen  visited  Cambridge,  Providence, 
New  Haven,  and  Williamstown  to  acquaint  himself  from  actual  inspec- 
tion with  the  modes  of  government  and  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sueil  in  the  New  England  colleges.  With  a  .wise  boldness  he  adopted 
the  same  qualifications  for  admission  that  were  then  required  at  Har- 
vanl.  Although  these  were  only  **the  principles  of  the  Latin  and 
GriH'k  languages,  the  translation  of  English  into  Latin,  the  select  ora- 
tions of  CMcero,  the  -Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule 
of  thnM»,"  the  young  college*  stood  in  this  respect  in  advan<»e  of  others 
older  and  wealthier. 

In  September,  1802,  the  president  and  the  senior  professor  were 
formally  inaugurated  into  their  new  positions.  The  ceremony  took 
plm^  in  the  pine  grove  that  <M*cupies  imrt  of  the  (*ampus,  for  no  build- 
ing at  hand  was  large  enough  to  aivommodate  the  assemblage  which 
the  long  desire<l  opening  of  the  college  had  attract e<l  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  The  scene  must  have  l)een  an  impressive  one  when 
at  the  close  of  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  had  set  forth  simply  and 
plainly  the  pur|>ose  and  the  policy  of  the  institution,  I^sident  McKeen 
iN'songht  all  present  to  unite  in  the  prayer  that  the  new  m^minary 
might  ''eminently  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  us(»ful  knowledge, 
the  n'ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  best  interests  of  man,  and  the  glory 
of  God.^  The  next  day  eight  young  men,  of  whom  two  were  from 
Beverly,  Mass.,  were  admitted,  and  college  work  began  in  the  newly 
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f«iiii;il«*T«M|  MasMiehuM'tt?«  Hall.  Tlu*  pr«*siilt*iit's  hous«'  wnH  still  in 
itif  ;iriM-i->s  of  eni'tioii,  and  for  a  f«*w  moiiilis  oiir  riMif  coveriMl  lK»tli 
fa>  i.!'.\  anil  .Mu<lfnls,  whilt*  tin*  pn*si(l(*iii>*s  stndy  mtvimI  as  «*)ia|iel  and 
ri-«*i!:iT  ;-Hi  riNiin. 

<  >f  I  he  i'\'Ar\  i-ourxMif  Study  pursurd  by  theN^'yoiin;;  nit*n«or  riiilier 
lN»ys.  for  tlii'ir  av«*nip*  a;r«*  was  It's  tin*  writer  finds  no  d<dinit<'  state- 
nit-nf.  Ponhtlfss  i1  was  similar  to  that  at  llairvard  at  that  tinii%  f«»r 
tlh-  yoiin;:  rtdh*^:**  followed  very  «dos<*ly  in  many  details  tlio  Inst ilii- 
tioa  thai  nnty  In*  ronsiihTtMl  its  moth«'r.  Tin*  «'hara(*ter  of  ilii>  prt^si- 
d«*nt'>  inMruction  nmv  Ih*  jtidiriHl  from  th<'  followini;,  writt«'n  l»v  a 
nifinlMT  iif  that  lii-st  (*las>: 

A^  a  t*'ai-h»>r  in  tii:ith«*tiuiti('<4  hi*  wiir*  lurid,  nnd  niu*«>mui4»nly  Hnr«*«*Hfifnl  in  hin 
illii-ti.iti<'ti-.  Thi*  <>x*'ni|ilitit'Htiiiii  of  alMnict  i»ri>iMiHitii>ii*«  Ity  tu(til«*ls  hiL**  >i*«.*ii 
iutr  .tlu.-t-il  \uv»  iipHlt-ni  i»n»  tir*-.  hut  at  t!i»*  tinn*  n'ffmtl  ti»  it  was.  if  at  all.  vt-rj- 
»*Iijinn::ly  u-mnI.  With  I>r.  MrK»fii  it  wju*  a  familiar  ruM<ini.  S>nii'  «if  th*>  pr«>i»- 
«Tti«'-  '"f  •'•■nil'  r-'fti'iii*.  in  imrtit*uliir.  wt-n*  mi  ilIuMrat«Ml.  A.h  a  t»*iM'hvr«tf  hit»t*ir* 
i4'al  «  >  i.i-f  iif  •■viiii'fil  ii  ]thi1<i^'i>hi<-  minil  and  K*'i>*'rahz«Hl  its  1f*s»iiiH  with  happy 
•  •(!••«  *  .iii'f  ii«<-f'd  p-^nlt!*.  A*«  a  t«'a(*h*T  of  intt^llM  tual  and  nmnd  ]ihiliiHii|ihy  Im^ 
*'*hrriri-.l  ;i  tli-Ti>ii;£h  .••iriiiri  hi*nMi»n  i-f  hi-  »»uhjiN-t,  an^l  wjis  ftJirittiu**  in  Kathv'r- 
1!..'  i".'i-!:.iriiiii->  tT>»iit  iM'tual  hft*.  *  *  *  I)r.  McKt^i'ii  ha*!  «*niin«*ut  ailniini-^ 
n.i!i-  .i:.l  ^'iiU-rnat'»ri.d  t.il»:i:.  Ih- vitv  hi;;hly«"*tiniati*<l  th**  ♦■ttirii-ni  y  i«f  w!uit 
i-.?.rr.,-l  .  'nil -•la-i.iTi.'  Init  ]irt<li.iMy  ni'Vf-r  «1n*iiM'-4l  of  it-«  U-in;;  thv  I'Xi'liUiivr 
ii«<  .iT:       r  «  ■•.  •  :Tin.»  !it.      1I»-  i:«vt  r  iiii<*TiN>k  nn-n  f"r  aiiirt'U 

i  !if  |iMniHhnii*nt*«  intli<*iiMl  fm-  ml*«lMdiavior  diirini;  thi>  adniiiiist la- 
in!!  and   ti)«-  i\\i>  tnlliiwini:  wrn*  fnifS.  puldir  admonition,  ami    ««ii^* 

;•     .  •«    ,i  1  i..     ;i--..'    wi'tf    .vipitsi-il    f'i»r    iii-:;l«*i'!    ii!'   ••■lili-LTi"   dillif'^    aud 
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scene  exhibited  by  yon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  parental  admonition  then 
given  yon  would  have  had  a  better  effect.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  are  disappointed, 
and  that  we  have  perceived  less  indication  of  remorse  or  penitence  in  this  instance 
than  in  that.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  yonr  serions  consideration  the  solenm 
warning  in  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  **  He  that  being 
often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed  and  that  without 
remedy.**  You  can  not  plead  in  extenuation  of  your  last  offense  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  impulse,  which  allowed  you  no  time  for  reflection.  After  your 
anger  was  kindled,  but  before  you  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  prayers  and  your  attendance  at  the  devo- 
tional  exercises  in  the  chapel  would  have  awakened  different  sentiments  in  your 
breast,  but  it  appears  that  immediately  after  prayers  you  walked  deliberately 
together  into  the  woods,  where,  as  your  faces  show,  your  treatment  of  each  other 
resembled  that  of  savage  beasts  much  more  than  of  Christians  or  young  gentle- 
men who  are  receiving  a  liberal  education.  Tenderness  to  you  and  your  friends 
heretofore  restrained  us  from  entering  your  names  and  offenses  upon  the  college 
records,  but  in  this  instance  we  think  you  have  no  right  to  that  indulgence.  The 
aggravations  of  this  offense  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  clearly  justified  us  in 
suspending  for  a  time  your  connection  with  the  college,  but  as  our  object  is  your 
reformation,  not  your  infamy,  we  were  unwilling  to  inflict  so  public  a  censure  till 
a  faur  experiment  was  made  of  the  more  private  methods  of  discipline.  That  we 
may  engage  the  cooperation  of  your  parents  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
acquaint  them  with  your  behaWor.  Should  their  endeavors  and  ours  prove  inef- 
fectual, we  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  banishing  you  for  a  time  from 
the  society  of  your  fellow-students,  lest  your  example  should  corrupt  their  morals 
and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  this  infant  seminary. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  exhort  you  to  repentance,  and  we  pray  Gknl  to  work 
in  you  sincere  contrition  for  this  and  all  your  sins,  to  clothe  you  with  humility, 
and  to  put  uiwn  you  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  that  *'  putting  away 
all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  ye  may  be  fol- 
lowers of  God.  as  dear  children,  and  walk  in  love  as  Christ  loved  us  and  gave 
Hini.Melf  for  us/' 

If  consideration  be  hatl  of  their  limited  resources,  it  is  clear  that 
the  tnist€»e8  pursueil  at  the  outset  a  lilieral  iK)licy  in  reganl  to  salaries 
and  apparatus.  President  McKeeii  i-eceived  ^1,(M)0  a  year,  the  use  of 
the  president's  house,  erected  for  him  at  an  ex^xMise  of  al)out  l^'J,5(K), 
and  1,<MM)  acres  of  the  wild  lan<l  which  made  up  in  such  larj^e  measure 
the  collej^iate endowment.  Ilissiihiry  wass<M)ii  iiicrea.se<l  to  $l,2(M)aud 
that  of  the  first  professor,  who  wasunmarrie<l,  raise<l  to  ^S()().  What 
thesi^  amounts  meant  then  can  1m»  seen  by  tht»  followinj^  extra<*t  from  a 
pamphh^t  advocating  the  separation  of  Maine  and  de<licated  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Deane,  who  was  the  vice-pn»sidcnt  of  the  truste«*s: 

Hut  in  order  to  show  that  the  sum  of  S^i^H)  d^oloniul  currency  and  ei^ual  to 
$l.o<M))  is  ample  for  the  support  of  a  K*>vemor,  it  may  be  said  that  there  isnoiNirt 
of  thf  distrit't  where  that  sum  regularly  paid  and  economically  exi)<*n<le<l  viill  n(»t 
sni»ix»rt  a  family  in  as  g«>od  a  style  as  will  l)e  consistent  with  the  prt»seiit  stat«»  of 
H4K>i(>ty  in  this  part  of  the  countr>'.  The  refinements  of  luxur>'  in  this  wiHwlen 
world  would  be  ridiculous.** 

Stei>s  wen»  at  on<'e  taken  lowanl  the  formation  of  a  library.  Dif- 
ferent individuals  early  preftent^nl  s<mie3<H)  volumi^s;  by  the  lilnTality 
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lianl^hipjiiiil  i-vi-n  oiitra;?!*  in  th«*  a<lv<K*a<*yi)t'  liis  vi«*\v8«aii(l  hishom*' 
\va^  t'i»i'>«*\fral  vrai'sniit'of  tli«*statiiiTisiiiitli«'  *'  iiiiil«*rirri>iiiHl  niilwav.' 
TIm'  priil'i*>Mir>hii»  nf  iiiimIitii  lan^iia^fs  \\ii>  the  last  of  lli«-  f«iur 
iif\vrliair*«  i*s1abl!>h«Hl  iiiiiliT  Pn*si<l«*iit  All«'n.  Inst  ruction  in  Fn*nrh 
hail  Inm'Ii  ^iviMi  a.**  i-arlv  as  Isjn  \ty  h  njitiv«*.  \\lii»  was  not  awiinltHl  ^ 
plarc  upnii  lli«*  t'acMiitx.  tlii»u;^h  on  om*  oc-rasion,  at  least,  flu*  <Millf;ji- 
lr»'a>unT  as>nnn'«l  lln-  payim-nl  of  lii>  f«M'.s.  In  S<*pt<'inl>t*i\  l^«"i.  !li»- 
iMianls  viiIimI  "tlial  a  prot't'SM»rsliip  In*  «*slal>li.*«h<'il  fitr  tin*  instrii«*ti«i!i 
tit'  tilt*  jniiiiir  anil  senior  •'la>si*s  in  tin*  iinHlfrn  laiit;ua;;cN  nf  Kiiro|i»-. 
paiiii'MJarly  in  Fii'in'li  ami  Spanish,  ami  that  nnlil  a  pnif«'N>«ir  U- 
•Mi'I'Iih]  till*  fXi'i-niivi*  •jiivcrniiHMil  niaki'  tin*  In'M  provi>ion  in  Th»-ir 
|Ni\\iT  at  an  i*\|N'nH«<  imi  «v\ (•«•••(  11  n;;  k.V hi."  In  ronnt'i'tinn  with  ihi« 
viiti*  i^  ri'i'iinlfij  ihi*  <lt»nati(in  of  ^Ijnni  frma  Mrs.  >arali  ( liiiwilmn 
lh*arli«irn  tnwani  ilif  i*nili>wiiii*iit  of  thr  chair.  Thf  l«'iniN>rar\  pp»- 
\i*«ii»n  ua>  niaili*  li\  t-nirauin^  .Iiis«'ph  Halt*  .\lilNii.tif  iht*  rla>s  nf  I  ^i*.'. 
whii  ha<i  pur>niM|  pi)>t-;:railiialr  >tnilifs  at  l'ainl»riil:;i',  ami  was  siih^-- 
•piiMitlx  a  •*nri-i'-Htul  t««a«'h«'i"  in  ISitstiiii  an<i  n-cnnlin;:  sccnMary  •if  Th»- 
Ani»-rifan  Acaih-niv  iif  Art**  ami  N-jcni'i-*.. 

■ 

'I'll**  priifi-*«*«iir  wa*«  inlnrnnilly  m*1ci*1i'i1  at   tin*  sjinic  tinn*  in  fht-  {i»*r- 
>*tu  <if  a  lali'nti'il   vnnni:  man  *if  tin*  ;;railiiatin;;  «*la>>.  whi»M*  iif«*nir\ 

m 

ahilnv    ua*«   ui-11    kmiwn    ami.  ai'conlinir    tn   traililiitn.  liatl    nM-«-iiil\ 
fopi'il  [\^f\\    upiiii   111*'  ali<*nlitin   nC  n   pminint-nt   li-n>t«*«*   hy  ih«-    liii»- 
r»-nili-iini:  <»l    an   'Hh-  nf    lInratM*.      It    wji>    arranL;f<l    that    llt-nrx    W 
LmiLMflliiw .  alTiT  ihn-f  nr  Imir  xtsw^  «if  >tn<ly  alimjiil  -  he  \vjih    Thi*n 

:i  \  iiiit  li  lit'    !*      -h'»Miil    li!i   Tin-   i-iiair   n^l^*   kimwii   .i**   Tli»-  "  l.iiiiL;ffn,.n 
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the  profension  of  a  teacher  in  a  far  more  noble  and  elevated  i)oint  of  view  tlmu 
many  do.  I  can  not  help  belie\nnpr  that  hp  who  liends  in  a  ri^ht  direction  the 
pliant  disposition  of  the  young,  and  trains  up  the  ductile  mind  to  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  dcH»s  something  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  something  for 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  «  «  «  i  can  not  regard  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage Hs  the  pastime  of  a  listless  hour.  To  trace  the  ])rogress  of  the  human  mind 
through  the  progressive  development  of  languag<\  to  learn  how  other  nations 
thought,  and  felt,  and  8i)ako.  to  enrich  the  und*»rstanding  by  oiH'uing  u]K)n  it  new 
sources  of  knowledge  ♦  ♦  *  these  are  objects  worthy  the  exertion  their  attain- 
ment demamls  at  our  hands.  The  men*  at'cpiisition  of  a  language,  then,  is  not  the 
ultimate  objix't:  it  is  a  means  to  1h»  employed  in  the  a<*4uisition  of  something 
which  lies  lieyond.  I  should  then*fore  dtM»m  my  duty  but  half  i)erformed  were  I 
to  limit  my  exertions  to  the  narrow  Ixmnds  of  grammatical  rule><:  nay.  that  I  liad 
dime  little  for  the  intelle<*tual  culture  of  a  ]n\\n\  when  I  had  merely  put  an  instru- 
ment into  his  hands  without  explaining  to  him  its  most  imiK)rtant  uses.  It  is 
little  to  i)oint  one  to  the  iH)rtals  of  the  magic  gsirdens  and  the  enchant^nl  halls  of 
learning,  ami  to  tea^'h  him  certain  calmlistic  words  at  whose  utterance  the  golden 
hinges  of  its  gates  shall  turn;  he  must  l)e  led  thnmgh  the  glittering  halls  and  fra- 
grant l>owers  and  shown  when*  the  richest  treasures  lie  and  where  the  clearest 
fountains  spring.  And  it  will  lx»  my  aim  not  only  to  teach  the  turns  and  idioms 
of  a  languagis  but  m^cording  to  my  ability,  and  as  sikiu  as  time  and  circumstances 
shall  pt»rmit.  to  dire<*t  the  student  in  his  n»s<'arches  into  the  literature  of  those 
nations  whose  languages  he  is  studying. 

It  is  believiMl  that,uiKli*r  Professor  Lougfidlow,  Howdoiii  was  the 
tii-st  New  Kiiglaiul  college  to  give  that  pnuninenee  to  moilern  lan- 
guages as  a  part  of  the  ivquired  course  which  lias  since  l>eeonie  so 
general.  The  apptnutnieiit  of  Professor  Tieknor  at  Harvard  ante- 
dates his  by  some  dozen  yeai*s,  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  former 
in  tin*  work  of  instruction  were  far  less.  At  this  period  at  Vale, 
tea<*hers  in  Fn»neb  and  Spanish  were  reeonunended  by  the  fwulty, 
hut  the  students  paid  extra  fees  for  such  instruction;  the  study  of 
modern  binguages  was  not  re<iuired  for  a  «legree.  Aftt*r  his  resigna- 
tion in  1S:J5  to  ac<'cpt  the  similar  chair  at  Harvard  the  character  and 
traditions  of  the  professorship  were  worthily  maintained  for  nearly 
twentv  veal's  bv  Daniel  Kavncs  (icxxhvin,  afterwanls  provo.st  of  the 
Tnivei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  like  Mr.  Longfellow,  bad  prepared 
himself  for  his  duties  bv  residence  and  stu<lv  abroad. 

The  academic  faculty  wliich  Presi<lent  AUen  gathcnMl  anuind  bini, 
with  the  two  exceptions  alrea<ly  note<l,  continue<l  to  be  the  tcacliing 
force  for  two  .score  years.  The  servi<»es  of  tbe.se  five  nn»n,  C'lcaveland, 
Newman,  Smyth,  Packanl,  aiul  Uphani,  continuing  on  an  average 
upwanl  of  forty-live  years,  together  with  tlieir  marked  iK»rsonality, 
ga\e  a  ]M*culiar  individuality  to  the  in.stitution  for  the  rii*st  half  of  it8 
c.\ist««n<*e.  They  wcn»  during  this  time  young  men  and  they  worked 
liaid.  Their  lal)ors  .M»em  to  have  kindled  a  iH»rsonal  love  for  the 
institution,  and  in.stead  of  s4M*king  or  accepting  iM>sitions  <d.s4*where 
they  w<'n*  anxious  to  incn^aM*  its  facilities  ami  ad  vantages  even  at  the 
«*ost  of  personal  sacrifice.  Tlie  way  in  which  six  men  did  the  work 
that  now  occupies  twelve  college  iustructorH  may  Ik*  s**en  by  an  exam- 
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iiiatitm  of  tin*  annual  n^iNirtH  mado  to  the  visitin^c  ^'onimittiN'  nf  th^ 
Ikoanl.s.  T)i«*s<*  n*|>orts  for  IS.TS  are  as  far  as  iN^ssibU*  put  iu  talmlar 
form,  the  nMMinini«*n(latifms  or  explanations  of  eaeh  pnifesmir  Immuk 
]ihMMHl  1m*Iow.  It  should  be  not4*<l  that  ]'n)fe8S(»r  Newman  had  «*han:e 
of  the  (*haiM*l  serviees  in  th«»  al>s«»nce  of  l*n»sident  Allen,  and  that 
l*rofi*ssnr  Lonj^feUow  was  eollejre  librarian,  a  |M)8itif»n  riMjuirinjr  his 
att«'iidan<-«*  at  tht*  library  fnmi  12  t4»  1  «*aeh  day.  lioth  he  aii«l  Pn^ 
f«\H.sor  I*arkanl  piv«MMM*asii»nal  leetun»son  rlassieal  liteniturt^aiid  th** 
lit4«raiun'  nf  the  Mid<lh*  Ap*s,  n(»t  niention«Ml  in  their  reiM>rtH«  fur 
whit'li  pndiably  simie  n*^ular  recitation  was  omittiMl.  The  aviTiip^ 
len^rth  of  x\u*  thn»e  terms  was  a  trifle  ov«t  tw«»lvc  w«*4«ks. 

I>RFARTMKNT  «»K  N  %TrRAL  Si'lENTK   AM»  PHU^WoPHY. 

;  Park  CM  4*i.KAvri.AM>  ; 

Firnt  f#rifi.— S«*iiii)r-i:  74  rtM'itAtit»iiH  aMtnaioiuy  un«l  npherical  trigtinometTT. 
iDrlinlin^  nautical  afttmiioiiiy.  with  (•xcrt*iM*rt  f»n  kIo^m***.  t«*nun<in.  and  i>tbrr 
a|i|iar.ttu-. 

.sVif'M'/  N  rrM.~S<* nit ir*:  74  rtn-itatioim  i*ht*miHtry.  St'iiinnt.  juiiii»r».  and  mt*«iiral 
t'laj*«»:  *V2  l«'»*tur»-^  riifniiHtry. 

Thinl  t»  nn,  -  S*iii(H>:  4U  rtH'itatioiii*  natural  hi^tury,  41  l«*(*tun*«  ininermlof^y  mad 
fCt^tlii^y.  :u  1**c*turtf*  natural  phili^^iphy. 

A-*  all  tif  my  Ii<<-tuntt  and  a  larjo*  pn»pi>rtion  of  my  nvi  tat  ions  are 
by  thf  u>M-  of  apiiaratUH  i»r  8|NM-imenM  or  by  «*x|ierimenti«.  murh  time  in 
i»IN*nt  in  pn- 1  Mi  rat 'try  lalmr.  and  all  the  ltH*tnn*H  rtH|uire  no  nuiall  degree  of 
i|iit'nt  Ia)»'r  in  takintf  «*an*  of  apimratUH  and  m:it<*rialH  u^**!  in  px])erimentji.  T\.^ 
Till.'  a<  r  i.i!!>  «ji»iit  in  th»»  !»■»  turv  aii^l  n*<*itatii'n  r'»«iin^  iliriTtly  <*nnn»H*tt*«l  w.ri. 
t!.«  ^'i«'i:.  --  -f  :!i'«rni'  u**u  "birinp:  f;wh  y»*ar  avi*ra::»-«  tivi*  h'Hirn  T-r  ••vrry  «lay  f 
♦.  ri-.  •  :■.•       T).>  >  •  \«  IJi-iN«- -'f  .ill  tini"  *iH-iit  in -^T'l'ly  aiiil  writing' I'-^'tun**"       M> 

■  I  .•  ■ r-  '.irx  aii'l  lil'iariaii  ■  !   U:--  iii»-<h  .tl  -  h--'!  tiujl-.y  n.n-  h  a<Miti>  i... 
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::.  •  •.  .  ■  .  •  1;..  •!■  :..i:'ii:' u*  :- ar.  .»'M:r:-  n.i'.  ■  ■  ir-- •••  !•■  •v.r»**«  u;-»n  Th«-  .i;  ;  ! 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHIIXIAOPHY. 
[Thomam  C.  Upham.] 

Firnt  term. — Seniors:  63  recitations  Stewart's  Philosophy,  48  recitatiou8Vatter8 
Law  of  Nations.  Forensics.  Freshmen  (with  Professor  Longfellow):  72  nn-ita- 
tutions  Livy. 

Secitnd  term, — Seniors:  Hebrew  division,  48  recitations.  Forensics.  Juniors: 
62  rtH*itations  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy.  Freshmen:  72  recitations  Livy  and 
Adams*s  Roman  Anticinitiee. 

Jliinl  term. — Seniors:  20  recitations  Butler's  Analogy.  Hebrew  division.  40 
recitations.  Juniors:  *M)  rtK;itations  Uphanrs  Mental  Philosophy.  ^^O  recitations 
Rawle*s  Constitution  of  Unitetl  States.  Freshmen:  .'{ft  recitations  Latin,  30  reci- 
tations Hedge's  Logic. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   ANCIENT   LANOrAOES. 
[Al.lMIKrH  S.   PArKAKl).  ] 

Firnt  term, — Juniors:  48  nnritatitms  Juvenal.  Greek  division.  60  rei*itations 
Homer.  Sophomores:  72  recitations  Greek  and  Latin.  Freshmen:  72  recitations 
Greek  historians  (frequently  in  two  divisions). 

Second  term. — Seniors  (Latin  division):  48  recitations  Virgil.  Juniors:  00  reci- 
tations Homer.  Sophomores:  72  recitations  Greek  and  Latin.  Freshmen:  72 
recitations  Greek. 

TTiird  term, — Juniors:  24  recitations  Greek.  Sophomores:  86  recitations  Greek 
and  Latin.    Freshmen:  72  recitations  Greek.    Elective  class:  18  recitations  Latin. 

It  should  be  stated  as  a  circumstance  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  when 
our  classes  exceed  25  in  number  it  is  difficult  to  do  them  justice  in  a  recitation. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  desirable  that  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  deiiart- 
m^nt  should  be  such  that  the  classes  could  always  be  heanl  in  divisions,  (^e 
recitation  each  day  of  the  freshman  class  in  Latin  has  always  been  heard  by  Pro- 
fessor Upham.    This  should  be  adde<l  as  l)elonging  to  my  dei>artment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATI04. 
[WiM.iAM  Smyth.) 

Firgt  term, — Juniors:  72  recitations  mechanics.  Sophomores:  72  recitations 
plant*  trigonometry.     Freshmen:  6o  n-citations  algebra. 

N*  istntl  term. — Juniors:  72  nvitations  ehntricity .  magnetism,  and  optics.  Sopho- 
mon*s:  72re<'itationssurve\'ingandnavigtttion.     Freshmen:  60  recitations  algebra. 

Thinl  ff TIM.— Juniors:  72  retitiitions  <*alculns.  Sophomores:  72  recitations  pro- 
jei'tions  and  leveling.     Freshmen:  «W>  n^'itatioim  ge<imetr>'. 

The  sophomores  and  fn*shmen  are  heard  for  a  i»art  of  the  y«»ar  in  two  divisions 
each,  making  on  the  whole  an  avfragi*  of  four  nH-itations  a  diiy  for  the  year.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  teniis  a  i>«irti«>n  of  the  tim»»  is  ili-votttl  to  prai-tical  ojn'ra- 
tions  in  surve>ing.  leveling,  et^*.,  in  tlie  field.  On  th«»  pr»s«iit  ^y.'*t»*m  of  instnic- 
tion  nnt  more  than  20  students  run  1m*  h<*anl  with  advantage  at  a  re<*itation. 
Shotilfl  the  numbi*r  of  students  inrrt*as4*  S4»  as  to  amount  to  40  in  a  «*lass.  in  order  to 
maintain  our  present  standanl  some  assistance  in  my  dr|Kirtm«*nt  will  In*  al>solutely 
ne«*i»sHary.  My  time  thus  far  lias  liet»n  very  much  «)crupit*<l  with  the  mere  details 
of  riM-itations.  I  am  desinmsof  aHsi.Htanci*  in  onler  that  I  may  hav«»  leisnn*  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  text-Uioks  in  the  tl«*|)artment  of  math«*niati(x.  and  to  pn^iiare  a 
full  cours*»  of  lectures  on  me(*hani<*s  and  kindr«*«1  bran<*ht*s  of  iiLHtmctiim  com- 
mitted to  my  care.     I  shall  commence  the  ctmrse  the  ensuing  yt*ar  with  some  lee- 
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boards,  which  included  those  most  prominent  in  the  i)rofessions  anii 
in  official  station,  were  w^U  represented  as  a  matter  of  course.  Vis- 
itors who  came  from  as  far  as  Boston  and  vicinity  in  their  private 
carriages  gave  to  the  little  village,  with  its  sandy  roads,  an  appear- 
ance of  wealth  and  importance  that  it  had  never  known  before.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises  diplomas  were  conferred  on  the  seven  young 
men  who  had  completed  the  course,  and  also  the  ad  eundem  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  of  A.  M.  on  14  recent  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dart- 
mouth, who  had  expressed  the  desire  to  become  connected  with  the 
new  institution.  This  first  was  also  the  last  commencement  at  which 
President  McKeen  presided.  A  painful  and  lingering  disease  which 
kept  him  from  his  college  duties  for  several  months  terminated  his 
life  July  15,  1807.  His  brief  administration  had  been  remarkably 
successful  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored.  Among 
the  44  students  then  enrolled,  in  whose  education  he  had  taken  part, 
were  Nathan  Lord,  for  thirty-five  years  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; Charles  Stewart  Daveis,  prominent  within  his  native  Stat©  as  an 
orator  and  lawyer,  and  two  members  of  the  legal  profession  who  rep- 
resented the  Commonwealth  in  the  National  Congress. 

PRESIDENT  APPLETON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  President  McKeen's  death  the  trus- 
tees chose  one  of  their  own  number,  Hon.  Isaac  Parker,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  number  of  years  professor  of 
law  in  Harvard  University.  Judge  Parker  had  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  was  a  scholarly  man  and  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  but  his  election  was  negatived  by  the  lower  board. 
Tlie  trustees  then  selected  Rev.  Eliplialet  Not! ,  who  had  but  just  begun 
his  long  and  famous  administration  of  Union  College.  He,  too,  was 
rejected  by  the  overseers.  The  third  choice  was  the  Kev.  Jesse  Apple- 
ton,  D.  D.,  then  pastor  at  Hampton,  N.  II.,  and  this  was  approved  b}" 
the  other  board. 

President  Appleton  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  X.  II.,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1792,  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop, 
of  West  Springfield,  Mass.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  had  won  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship  and  had  been  a  prominent  can- 
<lidate  for  the  Hollis  professorship  at  Harvard.  Of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  parishioners  held  him  evidence  is  given  in  the  curious  claim  they 
made  upon  tlie  college  to  be  pecuniarily  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of 
their  pastor.  Though  not  a  controversialist,  President  Appleton  was 
a  leader  on  the  evangelical  side  in  the  strife  that  was  then  beginning 
to  separate  the  Congregat  ional  cliurches  of  New  England.  He  brought 
to  the  president's  chair  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  moral, 
religious,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  young  men  connected  with 
the  instituti(m  which  niaiiy  would  characterize  as  morbid,  and  which 
certaiiily  led  to  excessive  labor  and  anxietv. 
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for  his  siilary  and  fees.  The  ease  was  argued  befoi'e  Jiuljre  Story  in 
May,  is:):},  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf  api)earin^  for  tlie  plaintiff,  and 
Hon.  Stephen  I^>n^fellow  for  the  college  treasiirt^r.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Story  not  only  reinstateil  Dr.  Allen  in  his  office,  but  restored 
the  institution  to  the  independent  position  secured  it  by  the  article 
in  the  act  of  M«paration  under  which  Maine  l)ecame  a  new  State.  The 
decision  was  largely  influ<»nced  by  the  more  famous  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege cas<»  of  1817;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  tliat  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  reniovetl  President  Allen  from  the  short-lived 
Dartmouth  University  should  have  a  few  years  later  n^stored  him 
t<»  his  iM)sition  at  the  head  of  another  institution. 

As  to  itseflfect  upim  their  membership  the  two  boanls  viewed  Judge 
Story's  de<»isi<m  in  <liflferent  lights.  The  overseers  n»solved  that  an 
ap))ointment  under  the  a<»t  of  1S21  gave  no  right  to  a  seat  in  their  Inidy; 
that  <*ertain  sul>sequent  elections  were  invalid,  and  that  only  40  {M'rscms 
were  now  lawfully  members,  ami  that  there  were  5  va<»ancies.  The 
truste<»s,  on  the  other  ha!id,  disreganled  this  iK>rtion  of  the  decision 
as  extrajudicial,  and  although  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  no 
new  elections  should  l)e  made,  it  was  twelve  years  before  by  death 
and  resignation  their  numln^r  was  reilu<»e<l  to  the  Vi  i)rovided  for  in 
the  charter,  and  over  forty  yeai^s  before  the  last  trustin*  appoint<Ml  by 
Governor  King  ceasiMl  to  meet  with  the  boanl. 

Prt»si<lent  Allen  retunuMl  to  his  college  duties  with  mu<*h  of  the 
favor  that  accompanies  a  firm  an<l  succ<\ssful  defense*  of  one's  rights. 
The  pn*ju<licH*  against  him  among  influential  memlH»rs  of  the  Ixmnls, 
however,  continued  as  strong  as  ever,  rnfortunately,  too,  within  a 
few  years  his  inflexibility  and  impassiveness  nuide  him  un)M)pular 
among  the  stutlent  lM>dy  to  a  degree  that  rf»ndenMl  his  i)osition 
unpleasjint.  In  <lefen»n<*e  to  the  opinion  of  frieinls,  who  In^lieved 
that  this  twofold  antagonism  was  prejudicial  t4>  the  iiit<'n*sts  (»f  the 
collegia  he  tendered  his  n»signation  in  1S:)S,  to  take  efT<M*t  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  retirtnl  to  a  life  of  literary  activity  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  his  (bM*lining  y«*ars  w<»re  simmi!  in  well-earned  n*pose. 
His  death  iK'currtHl  July  1»I,  isos. 

The  chnids  that  ol)scun»d  its  close  having  passi^d  away,  it  is  now 
IMissible  to  se<»  the  pn»gn»ss  the  <M)lleg«»  made  during  his  a<lministra- 
tion.  While  the  ridiculous  system  still  pn*vaile<l  at  leading  New 
Englanci  colleges  <if  intrusting  the  «»niin»  work  of  a  <*lass  to  one  tutor 
for  one  term,  to  an(»ther  for  the  si*con<l,  and  so  on,  he  aflopt<Ml  the 
departmental  idea  of  instruction,  and  pla(*4Ml  ea<*h  department  in  the 
charg«»  of  an  exiHTienee<l  teacher.  To  the  iM»pular  <lemand  for  a 
practical  (Hlucaticm  and  for  a  curtailment  of  the  time  given  the  clasaic-a, 
a  <lemand  then  at  one  of  its  periodic  m*asons  c»f  prominence,  he  made 
the  l)est  iH)Hsible  answer  in  the  establishment  of  a  me<1ical  .school,  in 
the  addition  of  mo<lem  languages  to  the  curriculum,  and  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching  Greek  and  I^tin.     During  the  preceding  five 
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tanaotubaataMneBgtiwMiJ  lt»Bki>tvitn|MVi«ulapi>Uc«tiniwaaKnunriiig  pow«r, 
(m  wlik'li  Miijunt  Iwn  rM7  ilntnraa  tliat  tWniiitiM- towhlclttlwattintlosvorifar 
nmnilttfv  ha*  bnti  lUtwWHl  nbunM  In-*  imn-ltanH)  fiir  iba-  coUppe.  (TUb  — if*n- 
WM  iliB mirh  iif  a  aliiilMit  nf  iMuarimliU-  uui^fauili-ul  ■lalll^.  who luMriDc*  iQ— U; 
dMitMP>l>>i^tiiiiiwa(ln<Alutr<Md>.  RMv.CynuUAuiliti.  D.  D.)  It  mrald  lieaa 
•Bonibl  wlvmalaiv  t"  tbn  pfH|[TiM  nf  sRiiImiU  ta  mr  d(T(«rUDfmt  if  n  jturtioa  of 
■Igtlira  1^1(10111 1>- ntiairvd  fur  admiidoB  into  i-ollawt.  I  rMxtumrDil  Uul  th*  ttai 
wrrn  >wti(ia>  tn  thv  wiQive  bsKt-bodk  be  wlJnl  U>  Um-  rH|i)iivuM.-iitL  Tb«  (i 
nriHnuMMM  ■«NH|m>hMMls  tbn  upviMtntw  of  wddttiua.  MilitractlMi.  •tc..  Midti 
tim*  of  the  fint  in^gno. 


[HBniT  W.  UMursixita.l 
fliraf  hmt .luBkinr.   •>   r««luil<i<iii   8[«iitalt.    8o|ilioaiot>M:    <»■    n^tadca* 

Jbraxf  /rrm.— HMilon:  W  fcrlDitloa*  Q«nHUi  dlvMiiB.  48  iwltatlua*  Italtaa 
dlrUoB.    Jnnbn:  M  m-iuUuus  HianUt.    SuptHMMnu  SD  nritktliHw  Pn»rb- 

nUrri  rrrm.-^imlor*:  Xt  r«-it>lintiB  0«nBU  dlvUon.  S3  weHttwM  ItaOlw 
dlvii*M.    Jnntun:  00  nrlutlon*  St«nUL    Saft^Maormc  HO  ndtMaUM  TrwoA. 

l'n'siil»'iil  Atloit'x  wlmlui»traUim,  whifli  op<!iii>>t  with  a  dlMiaol 
Milvanea-  iti  lh«  etmr»ct«r  of  tbi*  liuttlutiiiii  muiI  th«  iiauWr  of  ft» 
pa[)ibt,  wiui  HuiulM  lowanl  tht<  nml  4ir  im  fint  tlnciuli*  liy  bin  iwmoaal 
nnp<(|MiUHtj'  with  it  majurity  of  tlin  buanU,  Nrul  bj'  what  tutuip  c^d- 
(ij<)(>rp^l  InipolItU'  nieas(ire«t  l«k«>ii  l'>  Mwun*  his  rvniuv-nl.  Ills  cl«t»lj 
mail  rmervnl  brftring  raac«n)Ml  h  wann  mid  gcoeroiw  limirt.  bat  few 
realized  thin  Mve  thn  Hroleof  hi*  inllntAtv  fri«niU.  Hi^  nuinnon 
wvtv  ili<n>«  of  hi»  own  r<)llc).'«  darf* — whi'n  Pn^idciil  WilUnl  hnd  liai 
tj(»lii.w  liiiiiwir  111  th-f■••l1>1^•  >itr>lnii<)  Mti>l<-iit->nti<l  t  iil<.r^  nlik*-  k>-i>l 
iht-ir  hftiiln  iiiu-i>vcn-d  till  he  watt  uiil  nf  tti^ht.  With  thin  outward 
(■ol'lriifvH  .if  ilfiwituor  wan  <-omliine<l  a  llriii  niid  iiiflfxildf  will,  vhicb 
nt'ViT  (■■iurt<-<l  iMipiilMrity  and  iicvt-r  wcm  it.  Thin  fai-t  cmipkHl  with 
IMiliticitI  and  detioiuinHtiiiiial  jcalousii-H  l<-<)  tu  a  xiiiKuliir  piiMt^  of  ap^ 
fial  IfKitlatiun.  Id  Marrh,  I>i.'tl,  a  law  waH  eiiaft^Hl  providiiiff  "thai 
111!  [HTMiii  ituwhuldiugthi-  ufflceuf  prctddi-itt  iDanycollcKt^in  thisStat* 
ahatl  hold  itaid  office  beyond  thf  day  uf  the  nfxt  t'ommeiicemetit, 
UtilfKt  III-  ithall  l>e  reelet-teil.  No  )>enHiii  eliall  )ie  etei-lc<l  or  reelected 
to  the  offlif  of  pretiident  uiitoHS  he  tthall  rei-eive  lu  eaeh  board  two- 
tliinN  of  all  Ihe  voles*  (tlven  on  the  (luestion  of  Iiih  ele«-(iou."  It  waa 
not  •-•iiH'enlei)  tiy  the  adviH-ate«  of  (hi»  meaaun>  that  their  aole  deidtv 
wii>  ti>  reiiiuvt-Dr.  Allen  from  the  |H>MiI ion  whiehhi-ha<]  lN*<-n  appointed 
tn  tiolil  "lUirinu  K'Niil  liehavior."  At  the  next  meeting  of  ihetniMtven, 
of  17  viil>-s  <-aoT  for  pn-»iil>-iit.  I>r.  Allen  had  7.  It  wait  manifestly 
itii|H>»ilil<-  uiiiti-r  th<-  law  l<>  i-hooM-  hiH  snei-eiMor,  ami  overturea  wetv 
iniiili'  ii>liiiii  I  hat  he>hoiild  Ik-  rwle<-t<-<l  and  then  reniicn.  Ilerefanml 
lo  ■-i>ii>i<ler  ilii-  pn>|io<iiiii>n  and  pre[Mnil  to  bring  the  legality  of  the 
Hi-r  ..f  tht'  l.-gi-lHtur<-  liefore  die  eonn>.  He  reniovtil  hin  faintly  to 
N<-Hlitir\]»>rt.  MaM.  ,  and  at>  a  ret«ideiil  uf  another  State  be|nin  au 
M'lioii  in  the  I'liiled  Stalen  eireuit  cuiirl  agaiDat  Ihe  eoUegv  treaaurer 
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for  his  salary  and  fees.  The  ease  was  argueil  befoi'e  Jiulge  Story  in 
May,  1S;):J,  lion.  Simon  Greenleaf  api)earing  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
lion.  Stephen  Longfellow  for  the  college  treasun^r.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Story  not  only  reinstateil  Dr.  Allen  in  his  office,  but  restored 
the  institution  to  the  independent  position  secuivd  it  by  the  article 
in  the  act  of  separation  under  which  Elaine  became  a  newStat^^  The 
decision  was  largely  influenced  by  the  more  famous  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case  of  1817;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  I'emoved  President  Allen  from  the  short-lived 
Dartmouth  University  should  have  a  few  years  later  rtvstored  him 
to  his  position  at  the  head  of  another  instituticm. 

As  to  itseflfect  upon  their  membership  the  two  lH)anls  viewed  Judge 
Story's  decisi<m  in  different  lights.  The  overseers  n^solved  that  an 
api)ointment  under  the  act  of  1S21  gave  no  right  to  a  seat  in  their  lH)dy ; 
that  <*ertain  sul)sequent  elections  were  invalid,  and  that  only  40  persons 
were  now  lawfully  memb(M*s,  and  that  th<»re  were  5  vacancies.  The 
truste<*s,  on  the  other  haiul,  disreganled  this  portion  of  the  decision 
as  extrajudicial,  and  although  it  was  tacitly  untlerstiKxl  that  no 
new  elections  should  be  made,  it  was  twelve  vears  before  bv  death 
and  rt^signation  their  numlM»r  was  re<luced  to  the  l.'J  pix)vide<l  for  in 
the  charter,  and  over  forty  yeai-s  bi»fore  the  last  trustee  appointe<l  by 
Governor  King  ceased  to  meet  with  the  board. 

Prt\sident  Allen  returned  to  his  college  duti<»s  with  much  of  the 
favor  that  accompanies  a  firm  and  succt^ssful  defense  of  one's  rights. 
The  prejudice  against  liim  among  influential  memlH»rs  of  the  boards, 
however,  continued  as  strong  as  ever.  Tufortunately,  too,  within  a 
few  yeai*s  his  inflexibility  ami  impassiveness  made  him  uniKipular 
among  the  stu<lent  body  to  a  degree  that  renth»rtMl  his  iK>sition 
unpleasiint.  In  «leference  to  the  opinion  of  fri<Mids.  who  l>elieved 
that  this  twofold  antagonism  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
college,  he  tenderiMl  his  resignation  in  IS.'iS,  to  take  ffTect  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  retinal  to  a  lif<'  of  literary  a<*tivity  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  his  dtM*lining  years  were  siM*nt  in  wrll-<»arne<l  n»pose. 
His  death  <M*curriMl  Julv  It's  isos. 

The  clouds  that  obs<*unMl  its  <'los«»  liaving  passi'd  away,  it  is  now 
{Ktssible  to  .see  the  progress  tln»  eolleg«»  ma<le  during  his  administra- 
tion. While  the  ridi(*ul(»us  system  still  prevaile*!  at  lea<ling  New 
Englan<l  colleges  of  intrusting  th«»  entin*  work  of  a  class  to  one  tutor 
for  one  term,  to  another  for  thf»  s4*cond,  and  so  im,  he  adoptt^l  the 
(lepart mental  idea  of  instruct i«m,  and  place<l  ea<*h  department  \n  the 
<*harge  of  an  exi>eri««nced  teacher.  To  the  (Mipular  demand  for  a 
practical  education  and  for  a  curtailment  of  the  time  given  the  classics, 
a  demand  then  at  one  of  its  periwlic  seasons  of  pnmiinence,  he  made 
the  best  |>ossible  answer  in  the  establishment  of  a  me<lical  .school,  in 
the  addition  <»f  mo<lem  languages  to  the  curriculum,  and  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching  (vreek  and  I^tin.     During  the  preceding  Ave 
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y^ai-H  t)i4*  avcrii;:**  niiiiilM*r  uf  a(*u(l«Miiic*  stiKlents  had  Ih*(*ii  «5i>;  «lurin 
hi>  ailiiiinistratiiiii  it  whs  I.'iH.  Tho  siihs4H|iu*ni  rait^tT  of  many  i 
fhi'M*  1:*  «'lassi**%  u\\i>\  liavi*  1m*<mi  a  si»unM*  of  pridr  to  th«*  pn'si<l«*nt  wli 
;rav**  t)i«*iii  tlM-ir  <lipli>iiias,  for  tli«\v  ;;av«'  to  literatim*  llawlhorii«*  an 
Ltiii;;fi*ll«»w.  lN*si<l«'>  l«*sstM*  Iiiniitiari<'s  liko  t)i<*  Ahlnitts  aii<l  tli 
(')ii*i>\i*i>:  til  t)i«H»li»;;y,  n<*iiry  l>oyntoii  Smith  ami  Saiiiih'l  Harris:  i 
ijMHliiMiii*.  FonlyiM*  ISarki*r:  to  law,  Julni  Ap|»leti»ii  ami  Thoniij 
l>niiiiimiiiil:  to  political  lif<\  Franklin  l*i<*r(*o,  William  Pitt  tV!>»s«-i 
i|«*n«  .^ilin  I*.  Half,  and  S*r;;«*Hiit  S.  I^n*nti>s. 

On  Fflirujiry  17.  KWt^  .Main«*  Mall  \«as  il«*Mn»y<Ml  a  s<M*on«l  tiiii«*  h 
fin*,  a  s«*ri«inh  lii«*s  in  tht*  instituiion,  fitllowin;;  sn.siNin  th«- witlulniw : 
of  Statt*  aid.  TIm*  land  ^potMihitinn  uf  this  imtiihI  had  «*n>i1d«Ml  tli 
riilli*ut*  to  di>iHi«*i*  i»f  its  ri*mainin^  towiisliip>  at  a  ;;imhI  pritM*,  hiit  x\\ 
tiii.'im*ial  fl«*pri*>siiiii  ihat  f«ill(iw«Ml  M'riun.Nly  atTrtMrd  tin*  pr«Mlii«-tiv« 
ni'N*^  iif  it*.  fund*%.  whirli  wni'  larmdy  invested  in  bjink  stiM^k^.  Th 
fiiiiiniMal  t»iitliM»k  ua^  djirk  wh«Mi  in  I*^<i*^  th«>  trusties  «d«*ct«Ml  Pn* 
Chaiim-fV  A.  <iinMlrir!i.  nf  Vah',  as  pn*sid«Mit.  Tli«'  prosp«M»t  was  n* 
hriirhtiMii'd  ulit-n  ilh*  iiVfrMM-r**  ri'jiTt***!  this  >«diM'iiiin  nf  nm*  no  pr«»in 
n«*iiT  in  i*<liii-aiii»nal  i-irrl«*>,  ni»r.  In  tin*  fiillowini;  >prin^,  wh«*ii  tlii- 
aNii  «li-i*iinf«l  In  raiil'v  tin*  c*hiii<*f  of  William  <i.  <HNlilanl,  pr«if«*sv9M»r « 
m«-nial  ami  nmral  philo<«ophy  at  Krown  rniv«*i>ily. 

I'KKnM»KM    \\'|iH»n"n    AhMIMsTKATInN. 

'I'lif  Thiiil  •»*-l*'i-iiiin  o!   tin*  lrusiiM«%,  uliiidi  \\a>  promptly  ratiti*-^!  li 

thi  «»\  i-i'-'i-t'i -..  \v  .!•*  Li'oh.ird  \\*iMii|«».  j  r". .  jirtit"»*>'*i»r  nl"  liililir.il  Iilfi*;iT  m 
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•  •"  .1  «    .i"^  ■•■■  *  ii_:    .'.    *'i«-   «».iM;«-   -lii  •  «■•    .1  1t»-:  ii.tii!  \   i.i  Iiliu  .iiiii     p:    * 

l':»\.i''.     li-'ii   lis. III.     'jn-     *  •  .ifi-..i*ii'     ,ilii;     .illtl«»'.r«'*    "!     .1   <n-fin;i!i     •  Ji, 

1  •  1^ .  t .  t  A  ..-;,,..•  1 1  ■.  I  •  ■  .  _■  t  J ,.  ij  •  ■  ^ .  \\  1 1  I  • ;  J  \\ .  I  ^  ^v .  1 1 .  • ;  \  ■  1  ^1 .1 :  ,  <* ;  i  t  •  •  \  t  .  i  i. , . 
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Hi-''."*  t  1  •■■.;  'ri'Mi  '.  ^  m  ■■«*  i-  ;!'■;••  ■.  !:•*'#  i.fi^  jirM'.**!*  '\in'  *»•■•::. 
.1  •  ■■«-'  •  ^'  »".  i_  «•'  I  '■•*.•'•«  i"  ii..  I  "■  '•:  '.I'l  f..t'i;f.i!  jMi\\t.->. 
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with  surprise,  for  they  believed  *  all  the  ol<l  scores  wiped  oft  and  there 
had  been  no  time  to  run  up  new  ones/  There  was  nothing  said  about 
old  scores  or  now  ones.  The  president  met  them  with  that  kind  and 
graceful  courtesy  that  was  peculiar  to  him.  lie  talked  to  them  of 
the  opportunities  of  college  life,  and  made  them  feel,  as  though  it  ha<l 
l)een  their  thought  rather  than  his,  the  obligation  that  such  oppor- 
tunities impose.  This  simple  convei-satifm,  held  with  one  as  ho  sat 
with  him  in  his  study,  with  another  as  he  walked  with  him  among 
the  i)ines,  was  suflirient  to  transform  these  young  men.  He  saved 
them  to  themselves,  to  the  college,  and  to  the  world.  One  of  them, 
not  only  as  a  minister  of  tho  church,  brought  like  aid  to  many  a  wan- 
dering soul,  luit  became  in  a  sp«»cial  manner  the  helper  of  the  pn»si- 
dent  in  the  work  of  rescuing  from  entanglement  in  evil  <M)urs<»s  the 
young  men  who  were  tempted  as  he  had  Ihmmi."" 

This  was  President  Woods's  method.  In  the  oniinarj'  college*  <lis<»i- 
pline  of  t  hat  day  he  pla<*<Hl  small  dependence,  lielieving  that  in  ever}' 
young  man's  heart  there  is  a  j)rinciple  of  honor  that  can  Ix*  fully 
trusted,  if  once  aroustnl,  he  had  little  faith  in  other  means  of  se<*uring 
olHHlience  and  attention  to  colh»ge  duties.  So  happy  were  the  n»sults 
of  this  personal  intercourm»  with  this  gift^^l  man  that  one  who  knew 
him  and  the  college  well  do4»8  not  h<»sitate  to  write: 

Bowdoin  College  offertHl  means  of  education  in  this  renpect  uu(Hinale<l  in  the 
country.  Students  found  themselves  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  cultnn*  that 
miKht  have  l)een  the  pro<luct  of  the  l)est  universities  and  the  most  jxilished 
courts  of  the  Old  World.  They  receivetl  from  their  president  an  influence  such 
as  men  k*>  Hbroad  to  settle,  such  as  breathes  in  the  aisles  of  oM  catheilrals.  Tliey 
leame<l  fn>m  him  what  reverence  means  and  loyalty.  They  learned  that  mxriety 
is  not  a  mere  human  invention. 

At  the  same  time  his  colleagues  and  the  public  were  not  always 
cont<»nt  with  methtnls  and  efforts  that  sccuumI  to  give  a  maj(»r  share 
of  attcntiim  to  tho  Iwid  Inn's,  while  the  gixnl  ones  were  allowed  to 
govern  t!ioms«dvos.  College  .students  did  not  ceaso  to  bo  human, 
an<l  acconling  as  cme  liNikcd  at  what  pa.ss<Hl  uupunish<Ml  or  at  what 
was  entin»ly  prevented  was  he  ineline<l  to  blame  or  praise  the  i><)licy 
that  <lin*<»ttHl  tin*  colli»go  dis<*iplino  for  ov<»r  a  quarter  of  a  <M»ntury. 

In  1?<4'»,  following  a  desire  o.\pn\sso<l  on  the  a('<'eptanee  of  his 
appointment.  President  WchmIs  went  abroad  for  a  year  to  study  the 
<M]uoational  methtMls  and  institutions  of  tlie  Old  World.  He  went 
with  a  bias  tiiwanl  me<liff'vali.sm  that  was  a  stuiree  nf  wonder  to  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  h>vor  as  well  as  a  deseon<lant  of  Puritan  divines. 
An  extnu't  from  a  letter  written  at  Oxfonl,  where  he  met  with  Pus4*y, 
Newman,  and  other  li^ailers  in  the  tractarian  movonu^nt,  will  explain 
in  part  why  it  wa.s  smnetimes  askeil  if  he  wen*  not  at  heart  a  Catholic: 

All  my  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  English  system  of  education  have  U*en 
justifl«*<l  after  the  mttst  minute  infli)e<*tion.  The^studii*s  are  m^t  more  extensive  or 
more  thorough  than  with  us.  tmt  there  is  here  a  maKuiflc^n(*e  of  an*bitecture.  an 


"  Adilrem  on  Leonanl  Wo«ids  by  Charles  Carroll  Everett. 
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in  1^35  M  KD  a)»meiilAry  ln-ntls<-.  Hbt  inniifrnw  wm  feli  m  a  mwi 
9Vt:a  more  IIimi  ibt  a  (cucIht.  r<iM*f'MMi]  of  mtioli  Imftlncm  aMIily; 
fjiUhful,  iinimpi,  iiml  flrm  hi  tbe  'IW'hann'  «'f  <Iut>'.  hU  M-n-kw  were 
invnliinlilv  to  Ibc  iaslitutioD,  fitpv«-iAUy  (luriDg  tlit>  bwo  jifAra  of  l*re»- 
lilvDt  AUcn'ti  sbwnrv,  whnn  ho  wnt  pnetitMlly  prwtidenl.  Of  lutD  • 
famiffr  pupil"  writ^K: 

Rl*  gunial.  mwOactnd  inmiMri.  U*  gtmnim;  daixritj  and  fnlttafal  iliKhaiifw  of 
Autf  «aiii>d  Umi  rwiMct  tmA  nmMt^Dif  mi)  a<TT«tli«  id  ibv  nodMita.  wUla  U« 
cubitlk  «piitlnMDla  mxI  Chrfatiau  I'tuutty  MnWrn]  hltii  ■llkp  t»  iirUuBliia  and 


IIIh  iTgn-ltMl  rpnJKiutiim  In  18:iit  wah  r<illi)w'i><l,  luirdly  twu  yettx* 
later,  by  hbi  ilnnth  ut  tb<>  ntro  <•(  4'>. 

Alpticns  Sprinx  I'lfbunl,  »  Knulunle  nt  \HIH,  wlu>  hiui  iclvti  the 
tfanv  Ititervt-uifiK  ymra  l(i  tfiiftilutt,  wna  iip[Miliil«il  lutnr  in  IKlti  and 
SH<ifr->«»r  of  latijTuiiip^  niid  tilnsMiiil  HlpnitHn'  in  IH54.  For  forty-one 
ycBn  l*rofn«M)r  fiu'knnl  rtitiiiurtH  lite  wr^rk  In  E^thi  iiuA  (iirrk,  for 
aiui!h  of  itiv  time  withnui  th«<  uwiitUiR**'  uf  11  tutor,  while*  f(*r  three  oC 
(hOK  yeara  (1MS-1M5)  thv  dcpurltuvnt  of  rfaoloric  tuid  oratot?  wa* 
abia  aiult>r  bk  cbargv.  tn  IMA  bo  wn«  traruifvrrwl  to  the  CalUinintK 
fMHw>r*hip  of  natural  ■uUroT^'alpdrrliirioii,  whirti  bnh<>l<t  tillhittd««th. 
]li>  abu)  'liiu-hnnnicl  for  tb«>  |rn>AtiT  |Art  of  this  latUT  p>>rl(Ht  th«  dailiB 
of  coll«>K<'  librarian.  Tpun  Pit^dcnt  ChamhorlAln'a  n-«iu»atloti  fa 
I(«3,  hp  wajtappoinlwl  artini;  piwWenl.  IIlii  itmhK-li  «1mx-iims  July  ll^ 
It^M,  took  away  lb(*  la»t  ncnibrrof  tli»  "old  rMPully,"  vfanw  virtue* 
an>l  »l>ititti-n  IIi>k<I<>Ih  cmdiialt^  ix'Vvr  lltr  itf  <-it>itlinc-  Ilitt  was  in 
■  marked  degree  the — 


In  uittTini!  tbfM'  wunln,  the  jkh-i  Himkt-  not  only  for  bin  fi>IleKf  eUuta 
but  in  In-hair  of  nearly  J.inn)  f<-IIow-trnwhiHti-?>. 

To  ]'n>f)'HKor  I'at.-knrd  lN-l<iri^»  tb<-  vntlit  of  lN-iii[;  Hiinint;  Ui<-  tintt  to 
bn>nk  nway  from  the  traditlonHl  niiile  of  ti-iu-bint;  ili>-  ■■Ih.s.hjch  which 
prevailMl  in  winii-  New  Knuland  <iill<>p-H  nn  liile  im  )s:t>'.  'Dim  ei>D- 
HiBttHl  fiitin-ly  of eontttriiinic.  i.  <■. .  proiinunrhi);  <-)k-1i  won)  iiiid  ;riviitir  itR 
m<'Hnintr.  vrilh<tueHtion<ionih<-  oynlnv.  The  stn<Ii-ni  wii>  iml  hIIohihI. 
ntm-li  l'-*-*  fniiniraip-"!.  to  1™!!"!"!!'  11  wiiU'Wi-  or  ii  |uini):ni|>li  into  the 
viTniiiiiliir  l.itih-  »ll^  'l-itif  l>y  tbi-  insim.lor  in  il..-  »a>  ..f  irit.T- 
pr>'iiiii-'ii  nil' I  nmliiuL'  in  I  hi-  way  of  •li!M-ii!.>ion  of  tb<-lli'iiii;|ii  or  sl>le 
i<r  tic  :><itli<>r.      Inhin  injniuiintiifl<)r<->»on  Ihi-  m.-th-l    in   uhiib  th.^ 

-i'b-.M.'-  si 1,1    I,.  tuiiL-hl.  i>r..f.-v->or   I'lt.-knril  sHi<l;    '- I.iki-  fxiibfiil 

uni'i-— »'- ill-'  111  »li'iw  ihi-  |>n]iil  rbi-  mi»-i  ilin-i-i   [uitb  to  kiii>ul<tlip:- 

iHi-l    )h'.<i| iiipiinion-   of   hi"  uh\.   |H>tniini;    oiil    )•'    liiin   iix    he 

iiihau- ■■- «b;it.-v.  r  riijt>  jininmti-  »nil  lilliif.  and  li-ii-liinr  him  t.i  the 
ni'-i  lin-ir;il.l.'  iH.iiir>»lM-nif  li-  miiy  vi.-wnll  ibnt  iricniii.l  itnd  U'au- 

■  Hon.  Pnrr  ThwlM-r.  .>r  lluaton.  Vmir 
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tifuL"  This  simple  yet  comprehensive  ideal  he  faithfully  strove  to 
carry  out.  His  habit  was  not  to  dwell  upon  minute  philolo<rical 
and  grammatical  details,  but  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the  thought  of 
the  author.  His  recitations  were  also  enlivened  or  enriched  by  occa- 
sional lectures  carefully  prepared  to  stimulate  the  students' apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  style  of  the  author  read  and  the  historical 
relations  of  the  text.  He  felt  keenly  the  imiwrtance  of  a  i^orrect  yet 
fret*  translation  of  the  original  paragraph,  a  method  to  which  William 
Pitt,  as  he  was  wont  to  remind  his  pupils,  owed  much  of  his  remark- 
able fluency  and  facility  in  debate. 

His  interest  in  educational  matters  led  to  several  essays  and 
addresses  published  in  the  North  American  Review  and  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  He  edited  for  the 
Harpers  in  1839  Xenophon*s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  which  |)assed 
through  three  editions.  After  assuming  the  Collins  professorship  in 
18G5,  he  conducted  the  recitations  in  Paley's  Evi<lences  and  Butler's 
Analog}^  as  long  as  these  were  a  jwirt  of  the  college  curriculum.  The 
<luty  connected  with  this  chair,  which  he  continutMl  to  perform  to  the 
very  last  with  remarkable  felicity,  was  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  serv- 
ices. The  memory  of  his  venerable  and  stately  form  and  of  his 
kindly  voice  leading  in  prayer  will  linger  long  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  this  generation. 

In  the  annual  catalogue  of  1825  appears  for  the  first  time  the  name 
of  Thomas  Cogswell  Tpham,  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  and  lecturer  on  biblical  literature.  Mr.  Upham  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1818,  pursued  a  theological  course  at  Andover,  and 
at  its  close  was  chosen  Professor  Stuart's  assistant  in  Hebrew.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  new  chair  at  Bowdoin,  the  reputation  he  had 
already  won  as  a  sc*holar,  in  part  by  his  translation  and  abridgment 
of  Jahn*s  Archn»ology,  le<l  to  his  l)eing  <*alled  from  a  brief  pastorate 
in  Kochc^ler,  N.  H.  He  entenMl  u|M)n  his  new  field  of  lal)or  at  an 
important  peri<Kl.  I^>cko  and  Rei<l  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme, 
but  now  the  ]>hilos<»phical  cliscoursfs  of  Coleridge  were  Inking  read, 
Cousin's  teaching  in  Frane<»  was  awakening  popular  intert?st,  and 
al)ove  all  the  infiuen<*i*  of  Kant  was  In^ng  more  and  nion»  widely  felt 
in  America.  He  was  exi)ecte<l  to  op)K)se  the  tide  of  <vernian  meta- 
physics, which  his  denominatic»n  rt^ganh^l  as  lik(*ly  to  uns<'ttle  and 
lead  astray.  The  young  pnifessiir  a<*e<»pt«Ml  in  the  main  the  S<»ottish 
philosophy.  The  \iews  of  this  sclnnil  he  in<*ori)oratcd  in  lSi>7  in  a 
volume  styled  a  **  Compilaticm  on  Intellectual  Phihisophy."  This  in 
\x3\  1h*  elalM)rate<l  into  a  more  original  and  systematic  work  in  two 
volumes.  It  met  with  a  favorable  re<*<*ption  in  lM>th  this  country  and 
England.  In  a  Gemmn  review,  written  by  Profeswir  Beneke,  it 
rtMH»iv<Ml  approval  as  an  example  of  the  tnmtnient  of  the  subjtH*t  from 
the  practical  standiM>int  of  an  American.  It  passt^l  tlmuigh  several 
editions,  and  was  widely  umhI  as  a   college  text-book.     One  of  bis 


paplb,  Rm*.  Dr   Cyru%  Ilnmliu,  t nmsliirfl   it  itilo  Anuwnia 
i>mployc4l  il  Hi  Holwrt  <.■lllI^■t^■,  C'-oiwuiiUJtnipltf.     or  ihw 
UU>i'ror.  Ilcnry  U.  Mmllh  wruu-  in  \M7: 

W<-  kBnw  iif  nti  wiitit  uii  uiifntal  phlloarqihy  whioli  lias  bo  iiini;! 
■ad  itirJaalvimrM.  It  U  nminnntly  jmti-tirjll  wilbrint  IwtnK  iwmmimplant,  and  (>. 
CMI  In  K  fwiB  wp)1  iIiuhI  tiir  iKirtMww  af  lurtnirtiiiti.  I^  (iMrprr  >nd  nwr*  ftrnd*- 
■WDlal  tev«^b»ttuB*  kt  it  a  aatv  and  lallldmil  Inmiilai-tluii.  and  by  lu  tiap»rtt- 
allty  win  gamri  aicntiMt  that  m-lnrfvcnnM  of  nplrit  which  UM<r  nutbt  »  pMrUaa 
bat  nMVKT  tiMi]p  a  phDiaiitilm.-' 

Thne  yenm  lnu»r  W  pQbliAluKl  liLs  "Tn>ftt[»«»  oti  lli«  Will,"  which 
muNt  lie  rc>s]Lnl(Hl  iwi  hbi  mcMl  oriciiiiil  work,  mitl  fomii'd  lli<«  thinl  vtA- 
umtT  of  ftiil>M>4|ui'ut  (MlltioiiN  i>f  tlH'  "  AU'HIhI  Phllii»«i|iliy." 

Ablf  aitil  Kiitii'ftMru)  itN  I*rufirMu>r  I'piiAm  wiut  am  »n  liiMiniclur,  be 
iinfloiilihilly  •i>niriUuU-«l  imirc  u>  ih<<  npiilallon  nn<t  inlliirim-  i>r  thtt 
Millpipi  by  hilt  wnliiigN  ihnii  by  hU  niritiilioiM.  In  AililiLicin  to  the 
phlluKophiml  writinpt  Junt  mvnlidncal,  hlo  ntllRtiiiiH  jind  intan*)!*-  ' 
ntMiDA  cimtnliutiiinn  in  liUMvLniv  luul  »  wiih*  ctitvulntion.  Od  the  buI^ 
Jert  nf  tlic  hi^hi'r  Ctiri»Linn  lir«>  therp  ap[H«tvil  lu  lAH.  I^innipln*  of 
the  lul*Tir)r  Ijf<f,  auil  thift  wa<t  fnlbiwiHl  in  Habfie>iDHUt  yB»m  by  lt«U- 
Itiuiui  MiuiuiH.  The  Ufi^  of  Failb,  Trrauiw  ud  Divfnu  I'uioa.  Lift*  nnd 
R«lit;i(iua  Opiuion^nf  Midniuf  tiuyna.  Ad  t^irly  noil  i-nniMit  iw)ro- 
(!■(••  iif  iifjui\  bU  EHH«y  (It)  a  t'uinirvwt  nf  NMtjiinn  aihI  UIh  Mnnunl  of 
I'wM-P  wvivmcrwuypMlniiilrln-uliiIwl  liy  tlic  Ain<>riciiii  I'vw.'v  Hoci^ty. 
In  IMi  bv  vlHilcd  Kurupu  aiwl  iht>  liuly  L»tul,  Mid  tht>  mulUuir  ««ri«a 
of  Mlvra,  n^lnt<<4l  In  book  form  for  a  ntrflvof  friemli*  mot  with  »ach 
fM%'ur  tluit  tlii>  work  |UwaK!il  (hruij|||;li  (wotxlitioun.  A  vtiliim*'  of  iiilDiir 
pocma.  ooUectwl  tuiUvr  the  Iltlv  AmrricaD  CotUitn'  Ltfo,  wm  n  favurllu 
Ipfl  txiDk  a  ^'nt>ration  nro.  aQd  M>v«>nil  of  th**  pitvcH  ii  i<iinttiiiit<d  ars 
Q«vi'r  otnittMl  from  any  fXt«iirlMl  nOlifioua  antUobvy. 

Of  a  MfiutiliVf  nature  uid  a  n>niarkiiblj'  n^tirintf  <liit|>iMtitl(iii,  hu  at 
tht>  Minr  ilnif*  iKMMfjtM-d  a  knowlMlnv  of  Ituntan  nnitin*  hrU  a  pvr- 
flbitcnt-y  iluii  i-uabtM  lilm  lo  M!>fnn<  far  tbo  <i)ll<-|it'  by  jxinMinal  w>lici< 
lAlion  ovi-r  Ko.umr,  buip>ly  fmni  n  ili^nciraiDaiiiin  ihnt  hail  (lintniated 
It*  maiinfirtnvnt.  Faillnif  bt-nllh  I<^1  bim  tu  n-tln-  fnmi  tho  ilutiea  of 
hb  pruftivMinbip  in  lrM7.  Ilia  nrtivv  minil.  howi-ver,  i-aintinniHl  Its 
wnrk,  bia  Imttt  Itook,  AbaoiMU<  IU'li|^4in.  ap|H-ari»>;  aflvr  bla  ili-alh. 
Thifxin-urnil  in  Nfw  Yurk  I'ily  April  2,  lAli.  Willi  hint  thi^mlb-gi* 
bMt  n  man  who  wan  "pniliQi*  in  planji,  c>xluiuHtJi-MH  In  cxiiavllenta.  In 
effort  tinwcjirml,  aa  viTaaliIi<  a»'l  many  M'lnl  aa  I'lywM-a,"  ami  wbu 
■ullnl  ill  liiH  iMTMin  tbo  i-bara^norutira  of  a  |niH  ami  n  [tblhHwtpluT.  a 
plilbinthntpiat  ami  a  myMlc. 

Afii-r  I'mfrtMir  ( 'tnavf  liin<l  '»m(<  to  •lf>voi«<  hltiMcIf  to  Ibf  natural 
artpnoi-k,  iIk-  iiu>tni4nioii  in  matht^mal iui  f«ll  bir|:«ly  to  lliv  tiitotv  and 
con»i>ir<l  ma  inly  in  the  pupilavtwlyinit  thv  prnx-Tilwl  Immqh  in  Hm 
(«xl'l>(M>k,   Wvltbcr'a  JUathvmatiai,   ami   vulvequeotly   rapeating  U. 
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OcraHionally  a  practical  exercise  in  survoyinj?  was  jriven.  In  geome- 
try each  student  had  a  manuscript  in  which  he  drew  the  figures  and 
which  he  U8e<l  in  demonstrating.  In  algebra  problems  were  worked 
out  on  a  slate  and  the  result  (explained  at  the  teacher's  side.  In  a 
crow<le<l  recitation  room  it  sometimi^s  hapjwned  thatcorn^it  answers 
followed  incorre<*t  pnwesses.  *'  Howdid  you  get  that  ivsult?"  a  tutor 
on<*e  asked  a  Howdoin  sophomore,  who  afterwanls  lH»came  Pr<*sident 
of  tin*  United  States,  *'  From  Stowe's  slate,"  wjis  the  frank  reply.  In 
182  i  Tutor  William  Smyth,  a  graduate  of  two  years'  standing  and 
frt»sh  (nnn  a  year  of  theological  study  at  Andover,  introduced  with 
his  sophomores  in  algebra  the  use  of  the  black boanl.  This  novel 
experiment,  as  it  then  seemed,  was  a  great  suc<*ess.  The  enthusiasm 
the  young  teai'her  awakene<l  isindicate<l  by  the  fact  that  a  class  which 
had  completed  the  subject  {letitioned  for  a  review  of  it  under  the  new 
meth<Ml.  The  following  year  Mr.  Smyth,  abandoning  his  first  love, 
Givek,  in  which  he  hml  won  some  distinction,  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  Ix'gan  his  long  occupancy  of  that  chair,  termi- 
nated only  b}'  his  death  in  1808.  With  characteristic  zeal  and 
earnestness  he  gave  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  science.  His  active 
min<l  and  unusual  power  of  concentration  enabled  him  thread  I^place's 
Meranique  Celeste  at  the  close  of  <lays  of  vexatious  drudgery.  His 
manuscripts  with  (*arefully  elaborated  formulas  show  that  he  not  only 
rea<l  l)ut  nmstered. 

I'nder  circumstances  that  would  have  <leterred  one  of  less  indomi- 
table will,  he  prei>anMl  his  well-known  series  of  mathematical  text- 
books. His  first  essay  was  a  small  work  on  plane  trigonometry,  for 
which  a  lcH*al  engraver  prepannl  the  bl(K*ks  for  striking  off  the  dia- 
grams. His  algebra  appt^annl  in  1830.  It  rt*ceived  wnrm  considera- 
tion fnim  Dr.  Bowditch  and  was  adopttnl  as  a  text-book  at  Harvard 
and  at  other  institutions.  After  passing  through  several  tHlitions  it 
gavi»  place  to  two  w»panite  works,  an  elementairy  algebra  and  a  college 
text-lMMik.  In  is:u  the  Elements  of  Algebra  were  made  one  of  the 
n»quirements  for  a4lmission.  Two  years  later  he  published  an 
enlarg*»d  tnlition  of  his  trigonometry,  with  the  applirations  of  the 
stMeniM*  to  surveying  and  navigation.  His  treatise  on  analytic  goome- 
trv  was  issmnl  in  the  same  vear,  and  in  is54his  Elements  of  the  Differ- 
futial  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  last-mentione<l  work  evinced  no 
little  originality.  It  reciMviMl  emphatic  approval  in  high  (|uarters, 
esjieeially  fn»m  the  late  Professor  liache.  In  ad<lition  to  his  mathe- 
mati(*al  instruction,  Prof4>ssor  Smytli  gave  lectun'sonnatunil  philoso- 
phy, and,  toward  the  ch>8e  of  his  professorsliip,  on  astronomy. 

With  all  his  college  wi>rk  he  found  time  to  labor  earnestly  for  pub- 
lic inten^sts  and  in  80(*ial  n^forms.  The  public  schools  of  the  town 
wert>  grad<Hl  and  suitalde  buildings  erected  for  them  largidy  through 
his  exertions,  while  the  chun'h  and  |iarish  founil  him  a  faithful  and 
never-tiring  lalH)n»r.     He  early  join^il  the  antislavery  movement,  met 
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liaril>hi]»aii(l  cvm  (intra;r«*  in  th«»  aclviicacynf  his  vi«*\vs.  aii«I  hishoui» 
wa*«  h»rs«*\i*ral  \«*ai*soiM«(if  thf*statii)iisnn  ih«*  *'  iiiii1«'r:rn»uii(l  railwav.' 

'I'Im-  piiifi's>m>liij»  iif  iii(Ni«'rii  laii;riiap*>  was  tin*  ia>l  of  tin*  fmii 
iH-w  cliairo  ««>taM!<*h«Hl  iiihIim' I'li'sMh'tii  Alien.  Iii>1rii('ti«iii  in  Kn^nrli 
hail  )n*«*ii  u'ivi'ii  a>  «Mrly  as  l^J"  liy  a  nativi*.  wlm  was  not  awanltMl  a 
phici*  uiHin  lh«*  t*arnll\.  thou;:h  on  on**  iN*rasion,  a1  hsist.  the  i'i»l !•-;;• 
tii'a^iin  r  a»uni«'i|  ih«*  pavini'iit  t^f  hi>  I'ffs.  In  SfplrinlnT,  1»*J"»,  iht- 
iNianls  viihMJ  "iliai  a  prorcsxirship  In*  cstalilislit-il  fur  the  instrii«-1iii|] 
iif  thf  Junior  and  *«fnior  (-la>s4's  in  tin*  iiHMlfrn  lan:;uai;<'s  4if  Kiini|M-. 
parli«'nlai'l\  in  Fit-nrli  ami  >panish,  and  lliat  until  a  prot'4*N.«Mir  Im< 
4'l#'rhMl  ill!"  I'Xi'cuiiM'  irtivi'i'nnit'nt  niak«-  iln*  1m-m  provision  in  lh»'ir 
]Ht\v«  r  at  an  i'Xihmim*  not  ••  \« mm mI i n;r  ^ '»<>•>."  In  connt'i't  iiui  \\  illi  iln^ 
vott*  In  ri*«>itiii«Ml  till*  di»nalii>n  nt'  vI.tNxi  t'roin  .Mrs.  .Nirah  ( nnwiliiin  ' 
Ih'ar1»orii  inwartj  flu-  fndi»win«'nt  ot*  llH'cliair.  TIh'  ii*ni|Nirar\  |irii< 
vi*«i<iii  \\a*«  inadt'  li\  i*ii:^ai:in^  .Ki-ot-pli  llal«-  AlilNti.nt'  lh«'  class  nf  I^JJ. 
^li«i  hail  pur«*u«*i|  pi»Ni-;;railualf  stu«li«'<«  al  1  aniliriiii:**.  and  \\a»«  suIih*- 
<{n«*ntl\  a  <«uri'i**»>f'ul  ti*a«-h«'r  in  linsinn  and  riM-nrdinL'  s«'i*ri>tary  i>t*  tli> 
Ani«-rii-an  Ai'aih'Uiv  nf  An-  and  N-ii-nn--. 

Th*'  pmli's-iir  ua-  int'nriiially  si*liM'!«'d  at  tin*  sainr  tiin*-  in  iht-  jwr- 
Min  i>f'  a  liiliMiii-il  ViiunL'  man  i>f  thf  irraduatin;;  fla*»^.  whoNi>  liifpary 
al»ilit\  ua*«  ^^«'ll  known  and.  a«'«Mirilin::  in  traditinn,  had  n'i*i*iiil\ 
fnriMMl  it-i-ir  upiin  till'  atti'iitiiin  ot'  a  pmniiin'iit  trnstiM*  l»y  lh««  liiif 
n-ndiTinL'  iM  an  ihU-  nf  ||iira«'«v  It  wa**  arranL:«-d  that  Ii«-nr\'  \V. 
LfiiiL'li'lli»u.  alN-r  lhr«-i-  m-  tnur  \i»ai*>  nf  >tnily  al»roa«l  -  hr  wa**  tlii*n 
a\"HT|int  :-  -liiniM  :i!l  t1ii-  ihair  n«»\\  kn«»wn  a«*  thi-  "  l.iinL:f«dii»\\ 
j,i ..:,— ^iit  *!:.  |,  ■       I    jiiiri  T  h:**  !i<- i-iilii'td    m    i-j-       i  }\    thi-   i-h.ii'ai'lt  :     nf 
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the  profeftsion  of  a  teacher  in  a  far  more  noble  and  elevated  ix)int  of  view  tliaii 
many  do.  I  can  not  help  believing  that  he  who  liends  in  a  right  direction  the 
pliant  disposition  of  the  young,  and  trains  up  the  ductile  mind  to  a  >igorous  and 
healthy  growth,  dc^s  something  for  the  w€»lfare  of  his  country  and  something  for 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  can  not  regard  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage as  the  imstime  of  a  listless  hour.  To  trace  the  i)rogress  <^f  the  human  mind 
through  the  progressive  development  of  language,  to  learn  how  oth(T  nations 
thought,  and  felt,  and  sjiake.  to  enrich  the  understanding  by  oiH*ning  upon  it  new 
sources  of  knowledge  ♦  ♦  ♦  these  are  objtvts  worthy  the  exertion  their  attain- 
ment demands  at  our  hands.  Tlie  men*  iwcpiisition  of  a  language,  then,  is  not  the 
ultimate  object;  it  is  a  means  to  l)e  employed  in  the  ac<iuisition  of  something 
which  lies  l)eyond.  I  should  then»fon»  dtH»m  my  duty  but  half  jjerfonned  were  I 
to  limit  my  extortions  to  the  narrow  Ixmnds  of  gnimmatical  rules:  nay,  that  I  had 
done  little  for  the  intelle<*tual  culture  of  a  i)npil  when  I  ha<l  merely  put  an  instru- 
ment into  his  hands  without  explaining  to  him  its  most  imi)ortant  uses.  It  is 
little  to  point  one  to  the  i)ortals  of  the  magic  gsirdens  and  the  enchanted  lialls  of 
learning,  an<l  to  teach  him  certain  calwlistic  words  at  whos*'  utterance  the  golden 
hinges  of  its  gates  shall  turn;  he  must  l)e  le<l  through  the  glittering  halls  and  fra- 
grant iMiwers  and  shown  where  the  richest  treasures  lie  and  where  the  clearest 
fountains  spring.  And  it  will  Ik?  my  aim  not  only  to  teach  the  turns  and  idioms 
of  a  language,  but  acc<irding  to  my  ability,  and  as  s<H>n  as  time  and  circumstances 
shall  permit,  to  direct  the  student  in  his  res«»arches  into  the  literatun*  of  those 
nations  whose  languages  he  is  studying. 

It  i.s  believtMl  tliat,  under  Profe.ssor  Lougfellow,  Howdoin  was  the 
fii-st  New  Kiiglaiul  colloge  to  give  that  prominence  to  nuKlern  lan- 
guages as  a  part  of  the  retiuired  course  which  has  since  l>ecome  so 
general.  Tlu»  appointment  of  Professor  Ticknor  at  Ilarvanl  ante- 
elates  his  by  some  dozen  yeai*s,  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  former 
in  the  work  of  instruction  were  far  less.  At  this  period  at  Vale, 
teacdiers  in  Fn»nch  and  Spanish  were  recommended  by  tlie  fa<'ulty, 
but  the  students  paid  extra  fees  for  such  instruction;  the  stu<ly  of 
modern  languages  was  not  re<iuired  for  a  degree.  After  his  resigna- 
tion in  18*35  to  accept  tlie  similar  chair  at  Harvard  the  character  an<l 
tratlitions  of  the  professorship  wert»  worthily  maintained  for  nearly 
twenty  years  by  Daniel  Haynes  (i<HMlwin,  afterwaixls  provost  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  like  Mr.  L<mgfellow,  bad  prepared 
himself  for  his  <1uties  bv  n»si<lence  and  study  abroad. 

The  academic  faculty  which  President  Allen  gathennl  around  liim, 
witli  the  two  exceptions  aln»ady  nottMl,  continued  to  Ik*  the  teaching 
force  for  two  score  years.  Tht*  s<*rvi(»es  of  these  five  men,  Cleaveland, 
Newman,  Smyth,  Packanl,  and  Tpham,  continuing  on  an  average 
upwanl  of  forty-five  years,  togetlier  with  their  marked  iM*r.sonality, 
gavi*  a  |H»culiar  in<lividuality  to  the  institution  for  the  first  half  of  its 
exist«'nee.  They  wen*  during  tliis  time  young  men  and  they  worked 
bard.  Their  lalM>rs  s<»em  to  have  kindled  a  iH»rscmal  love  for  the 
institution,  and  instead  of  .S4»eking  or  accepting  iK>sitions  elsewhere 
they  wen*  anxious  to  incrfas**  its  facilities  and  a<l vantages  even  at  the 
<»ost  of  |>ersonal  sacrifice.  Tlie  way  in  which  six  men  di«l  the  work 
that  now  occupies  twelve  college  instructon*  ma}'  Ik*  seen  by  an  e.xam- 
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iDAlion  of  lh»  annual  rvimrtA  luiilt!  Ui  ibt,'  vlsUiuj;  4->oiiimfci»r  of  tW 
hoanls.  Thvmi  reparta  for  lB:t3  Nn>  lui  far  i\»  |HM«iibIi-  ptii  tu  labaUr 
form,  lilt!  riHiiintut-nitiitioait  or  nxpIuiwIluiiK  of  rwh  jirofewtor  beiac 
pliutHi  IwliHT.  It  ohoult]  hf  mUMl  thnl  Prrift-wuir  Npwmnn  hjul  oharj;* 
of  iliH  i-lui|wl  wnler*  lii  llii*  utiwiierof  Prraiilpiit  Allpn,  and  tb«t 
Pn>f.-«i*or  I^n|tr«I)uw  was  college  librarian,  a  position  rwiulrinit  hia 
ali**ii<lnmv  nt  %hv  librar)-  frani  12  to  1  i-ach  <In.v.  Ikith  he  and  Pn>> 
tmiMT  FSu'Wanl  gwvf  uf^julonal  Icwlurm  on  cla»d(.>al  Uleratun*  and  tbt* 
liturnt urt'  i>(  llie  Middle  A^wi-  not  mcntloiHtl  in  ibcir  ntjiorta,  for 
which  pmbiibly  aome  regular  revitation  wiia  omittnl.  The  averaga 
length  of  th«  thrM  t«rtna  wa«  a  tHflo  over  iwrlvr-  WTi'ka.  ^^H 


nm  lerm.~emian:  7«  nritotkoa  Mtnawiy  aad  •phffiMl   trigntiiff  >Uj. 
iB^iMlbw  naatkal  aMraiKimjr,  with   eanvl««  an  Klobea.  wDnrioa.  and   ntlia- 


.Snrumf  (mm.— Msnliorii:  74  raitatioaa  t-luniiliitr>'.    8viii>ir>.  Jiiulon.  uid  tandiral 
t3»m:  K  InftuiM  ciMVilKrr. 

nirH  (rpM.— Soikwa-  IB  nMitatinna  natnr*!  fairtirry,  11  l#rtnm  mtonalofgr  aMl 
(■ology,  n  Ivettn*  nalvnl  j/Ukm^fbr. 

A«  an  uf  njr  Wtam  aa4  a  laq*  propotttai  of  hq-  n 
^  dw  OM  of  mpfmataa  or  ■paDtnaa  or  tif  ■Kyriniwrti.  aiacli  ttnw  ta  a 
•VBl  la  |M«|arMa«r  Uv.  aad  all  lh«  laetarea  nqoln  an  auaJl  lUgrm  at  mba^ 
qnm  labor  la  taUas  tat*  at  appaiatm  aad  naiMlab  vard  In  p(]i«riroMiu.  TIm 
Urn-  ariamUy  fmat  is  tbm  Iwttirn  anil  rrcitatlim  t™nn*  illn'i-tlj-  nmnt^tnl  with 
tbi*  titMlivnw  '-f  lii»tm'-tl'in  dnrlnc  v^-li  )>^r  itvcnuiK-*  TiV"  Ii'mt^  (  "F  ntry  tlMj  -J 
Irrm  tini-       Tti^-  ;- .■!■  In-lT-   .;  ,,;;  l;i,i.    .;...■     -  .:-,.l     .  ■.      -.r-  ■,■,_  l  .■tur.-n         Mr 

dittini  an  wcTvt«i7  and  librarian  ut  the  medioal  iK'huol  employ  much  additional 
llnif  n<  >t  iD('lad«(l  in  tb«  above.  Th«  only  soKKvatioD  I  have  lo  uuUie  at  thia  time, 
iD  t>'fi-r<-n(v  to  my  drparttnrat.  is  an  addltiotial  coarse  ot  lectures  upon  tfae  appli- 
cation  of  i-bemiatr]:  and  natural  pbiloauphy  to  the  tuetal  artM,  This  1  am  rvady 
tu  give  whenever  time  can  1w  fonnd  and  the  neceaaarj'  mudeU  obtained  bj  tb* 
college. 

bEPARTIIE.Vr  (ir  KHtTOBir,  nRATOaV.  1XI>  POtjfl<  AL  KCOVOHY. 


Fint  Irnn. — Sralun>:  120  tbemn.  of  which  HO  are  corrected  and  iiilmmd 
Jnnion;  :(>■>  (ht-mr-.  of  which  ■J.W  are  correctwl  and  retnm«l.  Sophumorea:  nt 
tmniilBttou-.  all  iiirrectnl  and  rplanml.  Private  dec  la  lual  ions  every  Frid^  la 
IW'i  diri-ii  in*.     (.'ulletc>-  pnlilic  decUiiiati< ma  every  WednenUy  afternoon. 

SmiHil  t'rni.~^tfmUiT',  Jnnii>n.  and  •»i>h<imurr«:  Tliemi-a  aud  declamationa  tha 
aauK'  a*  ftr>l  lemi:  aUo  M-niuni.  71  reritaTi-in*  i>diti<*Bl  ei-naoiuy. 

Thir.l  t.rm  -Jtiaior*  and  iki]ih-iincire-:  Tht-iui-a  and  lU-cIumati' >aB  aa  firat  t«rm. 
Sijihi'tiiiir"-:  ;W  r<i-ilBti-pii»  rh-'l-'ric.     Frefhmen:  T'J  eieniw*  elucmliJO. 

Tho  iiM-rtw"-.!  nnmlrr  in  "nr  claiw*  h»  made  th^  duii.n  in  the  departmenl  of 
rb>^t<.rl^  -I  BrdnoiM  that  I  find  It  dlfflrnlt  lo  attend  to  the  cieniiiea  of  the  imfcwa 
tn  [Hilitlckl  ■'•  onouiy  dnrinic  the  ar^ond  lem.  We  need  very  morb  aaiDe  maaaa 
of  wanninK  the  ihapeldorinc  the  winter,  that  derlamaliuna  may  beattcaded  witk 
ooufort  and  lafMr. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHIU>R<lPIIY. 
[Thomam  C\  Upham.] 

Firttt  term, — Seniors:  63  recitatiouH  Stewart's  Philcwophy.-Wrecitatioiw  Vat tel'rt 
Law  of  NatiouM.  ForensicH.  Freshmen  (with  Prt)fet*«or  Longfellow):  12  n*i*ita- 
tutioiiri  Livy. 

StitHul  term, — Seniors:  Hebrew  division, 4H  recitatioim.  F<»r»*n«ifs.  Juniors; 
62  rtH*itati<ins  LTpham's  Mental  Philosophy.  Freshmen:  72  refitations  Livy  and 
Adanis*s  Roman  Antiqnities. 

Tlnnl  term. — Seniors:  20  recitations  BntltT'H  Analogy.  Hobrow  division,  AO 
rtvitations.  Juniors:  l\0  rmtations  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  '•)<)  recitati<»n8 
Rawle's  Constitntion  of  Unite<l  States.  Fn*»hnn»n:  80  recitations  Latin.  IM\  reci- 
tations He<lge*8  Logic. 

DEPARTMRNT  <»K   ANCIKNT   LANCiUA<ira. 
[ALIMIKI'H  S.   Pa('KAKI».  I 

First  term. — Jnniors:  48  recitations  Jnvenal.  Oreek  division,  (M)  rei'itations 
Homer.  Sophomores:  72  nHntati<ms  (jn>ek  and  Latin.  Freshmen:  72  rwitations 
Greek  historians  (frequently  in  two  divisions). 

SiTond  term. — Seniors  (Latin  division):  48  recitatioiLs  Virgil.  Juniors:  »H)  reci- 
tations Homer.  Sophomores:  72  recitations  Greek  and  Latin.  Freshmen:  73 
recitations  Greek. 

Third  term, — Juniors:  24  recitations  Greek.  Sophomores:  «')6  recitations  Greek 
and  Latin.    Freshmen:  72  recitations  Gret^k.    Elective  class:  I H  recitations  Latin. 

It  should  be  stated  as  a  drcumstani^  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  when 
our  classes  exceed  25  in  number  it  is  difficult  to  do  them  justice  in  a  recitation. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  desirable  that  the  number  <if  instructtirs  in  the  dei)art- 
m^nt  should  \ye  such  that  the  clasw^  could  always  l>e  hcanl  in  divisions,  (^e 
recitation  each  day  of  the  freshman  class  in  Latin  has  always  l)een  heanl  by  Pro- 
fessor Upham.    This  should  be  aildeil  as  lielonging  to  my  dei>artment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
[WiM.iAM  Smyth] 

Firnt  term. — Junif»n«:  72  n-citati^ms  inivhanics.  Sophomores:  72  re<*itati(»n8 
plane  trigonometry.     Freshnu*n:  i\n  ricitations  alKcbni. 

.s'Mvinr//rriM. — Juniors:  72  nvitations«*hH-tri<'ity.majo»<^tism,and  t>pticM.  »S)pho- 
mori's:  72  rwitations  surveying  and  navigation.     Fn*shmfn:  r»on*<*itatioTiHHlp'bra. 

Thint  tt*rm. — Juniors:  72  n*<*itation*«  fali-ulus.  S»j)liomon»M:  72  recitati«>ns  pro- 
je<'tions  ami  leveling.     Freshm»*n:  »W>  r«*citations  ge<>metry. 

Thn  S4iphomores  and  fn*shm«*n  an*  hisird  f<»r  a  imrt  of  the  y(*ar  in  two  divisions 
eai'h.  making  on  tht*  whoK*  an  average  of  four  ny-itatinns  a  diiy  for  tlu*  year.  In 
th«'  j'pring  and  sumnwr  t<*rms  a  iH>rti»»n  of  th«'  tim«*  is  d»*v«»t«Hl  to  pnwtiral  oin^ra- 
tiouH  in  survejing.  leveling.  et4'..  in  the  field.  On  the  pn*s#'nt  system  of  iiistmc- 
ti<»n  not  mon*  than  2S)  stud«>nt4  can  lie  heanl  with  ailvantage  at  a  recitation. 
Shoulil  the  nuuilM*r  of  students  incr»*ase  sf»  as  to  amount  to  40  in  a  c*hiss.  in  onler  to 
maintain  our  present  standanl  s<ime  assistance  in  my  deiiartment  will  lie  al>sulut4*ly 
necessary.  My  time  thus  far  has  lieen  very  much  occupii'd  with  the  mere  <letaibi 
of  n*4'itations.  I  am  d«*siniusof  assistimo*  in  onler  that  I  may  liave  leisure  to  n  »m- 
plete  a  course  of  text-lwiokH  in  the  deimrtment  of  mathematics,  and  to  pn^jiare  a 
full  oiurse  of  lectures  i>n  mechanic's  and  kindn*«1  branches  of  instruction  com- 
mitted to  my  care.     I  shall  commence  the  cfmrse  the  ensuing  year  with  some  lee- 
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tun-M  on  thi*  Mteaiu  engine  and  itH  moiv  imiiortiint  applicatituiK  ai«  a  morinic  power, 
im  whirh  acx'oniit  I  am  very  deninniH  that  the  engine  tf>  which  the  attention  «>f  the 
roiiiiiiitt«'««  luiM  lieen  dinH*te«l  Hhonlil  \n*  pnn'hamnl  for  the  eoHege.  (Thiit  en^ne 
wa^  the  work  of  a  Htud«'nt  of  n*markal>le  luechaiiieul  alrility.  who  lian  Hince  fnvatly 
dintintnii'^hetl  hiiuHelf  in  tither  fieldM,  Rev.  C>tub  Hamlin.  D.  D.)  It  wiinltl  he  an 
4»MMfiitiHl  advantage*  to  the  i>n>greHM  of  ntudentit  in  my  deimrtment  if  a  |Mirti<>n  of 
algehra  ^hould  U*  rc(|tiire<1  for  admiMion  into  college.  I  re<*<»mmend  that  the  ftntt 
hev**n  M*H'tionf4  in  the  odlegi*  text-b(M>k  lie  added  t4)  the  recinirementit.  The  |H»rtioii 
rev-MUimendM  <*ouiprt*hendi»  the oiieratiotu*  of  addition.  Hubtraction.  etc..  and  eqnft- 
tionn  of  the  fin«t  degree. 

DF.PARTMKNT  OF  MoDKKN    LAN(U'A(IE8. 
(Hbwhy  W.  I^iNoricKi^tw.; 

Firnt  term. — .Taniorn:  fUi  recitations  Sitaninh.  Sophomoretc  Ao  nx*itmiioiif 
Fn-nth. 

Strttml  ttrm.—iyvnUtnM  P<  nnitationii  <H*nnan  division.  4*<  recitations  ItAlian 
diviMon.    Junii»n*:  64(  recitations  Siianish.    S(»ph«>mf»r«»s:  <X)  recitations  French. 

T/ttnt  /«rifi. ^Seniors:  :)'i  re<*itations  (K*rmiin  divisiiin.  32  recitations  ItAlian 
divi^ion.    Jniiiors:  tMl  rei*itations  8i»anish.    Sophcmiores:  <M)  nvitations  French. 

rr«*si<i«*iit   Alleir.s  iMliniiiistnition,   which  oir^iumI   with   a    distinct 
lulvaiice  ill  till*  c*hurH<*ter  of  th<*  institution  ami  the  nuni)K*r  <if  it» 
pupil.N,  wa.s  rloud<Hl  toward  the  end  of  it.n  llrst  decade  by  hiH  {lerHonjil 
iuii>opiilarity  with  a  majority  of  the  iNiards,  and  by  what  mmii*  c-on- 
Hiden*il  iiiiixditic  niea.Hure.H  taken  to  H4H*un»  his  removal.     His  stat^flv 
and  n*H4*rvfMl  lM*arin^  <*on<*ealtMl  a  wann  and  genen>iiH  hearty  but  few 
n*ali/4Ml  this  save  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends.      His  manners 
w«»n-  thoM*  ..!*  hiH  nwii  <M)lle^e  «lay> — when  President  Willard  had  liiiT 
to^how  hiiiinrlt'  ill  lh«' colli«;;i'  yanl  an<l  students  aii<l  tutni*s  alik**  k'ept 
!li«:r  liiMil>  niiro\  «T«'d  till    he  wa*^  out    of  >ii;ht.      Wilh    this   nutwanl 
ri.!.!ji.-.«*  .if'  •liiii«-.iiior  N\a>  nuiihiiieil  a  linn  ami    inll«*\ihl«*  uill,   >\hii'h 
nt\«-i  «'.iuit««l  |M.|mlaiit\  aii<l    ii»*\rr  nnmm  it       Tln^   !'a«'t    ruuplcd  \\\\\. 
p«»i.'.«al  aii'l  •U'lHuninat  ioiiai  j«-alou*»i«">  lf<l  to  a  sinixular  pif«-«*  of  s|»t.. 
ri.il  '.♦•i:i**iaT  ion       In    Marrh.   \^-'»\,  a  laN\  \\a>  t*nact««l  provi«Iini:  **tha- 
n<>  |M-r«Min  iiow  lioMini:  ^hi-  n!Vir«*of  pr«*»*i«li-nt  in  any  collfL'**  in  this  Sta!»- 
**haK    hoM   >ai<l  oiVh'**    lN*y(A|t<l    th**  'lay    oi"   the   ne\t    roinnMMn-fUient, 
unN**"^  h«-  *»hall  !»«•  r»*el«M't«Ml       \i»  |H'r«*iin  **ljall    Im*  el«M*tc<i  or  r*«*«d«M't»*«i 
t«»  Tin-  .ifVirt-  of"  pit'^iilt-nt  unl«-**s  h»*  *»hall   rer«'iM'    in    ea<'h    iMiard    t«»»- 
tli.!'!-*  «»l  all  'h«-  NotfH  ;^i\»*n  on  tin-  <|U("«tion  of   hi*^  «*l«*rtion/       It  uas 
nil*  • '»rM«-.iltii    )t\  t  hf  a«l\  o<-aT«'s  of  this  in«"a*»nr«"  that    th«*irsoU'  dc^ir^ 
w  .1^  ••  •  •  •  iii«.\  ••  I  >i    A!l«ii  f  ?«»in  t  h«-  I  Ml- IT  ion  u  liirh  h<-  ha<l  Immmi  ap|Miiiii*iii 
t«'  'i".-:    ■  'li;: . r.  J  ::.nm1  !H-ha\  i«»f    *    At  tin-  n«-\t  in»M't  in;^  «»f  t he  tru*»T •*••"*. 
•  •1      .   X''*"-  •  .1^*    ••'•    p!«H.ij,.f,!.  I)|     Alii'H    lia«l    7.      It  was  nianiffsth 

;••■'•'•  ■'  •  !:.•!•■'  ■  !;•  I.i'^  !••  iJiiw.«».-  h..*  «»jii*i-i's«so!'.  an«l  «»%  i-rt  ur«**»  \%fr»* 
li.i''  '■  '  f.''i.i*  lit- '•li- »!i..  J  '  H- r  ••••■fi-T*'*!  .iinl  t  lit-n  I  ••-iL'n  He  i>«i  ii«*«-»i 
■••  •  -  •  :  i.  -  ;.-..;h.^  •.•.!!  .i!.'!  jm  jm!**!  •-.  l»riiiL'  Mi»-  l«*i:ality  «»f  i  ti»- 
.1- ■  'i     -ij-.i'i!*     K'x,'.,     •)!♦•  ••«i!iM'».      Ill-    i«-in<»\«'«l    hi*»  fainilx    !•• 

N.   ■  NIiH^  .   .i!i'i   .!•»  .1    •♦•-•ii-it'    •»!    aiiotli*'!"  >tat»*    )»f;;an  aii 

.1'  '.■•1.    ii  \\i*-  I   iji-«-«|  >?;4T«.^  ••;r«Mi.!  i«i:iit  .iLMin**!  t h«'  <-o!l«*i:e  tn»aMir«*r 
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for  his  salary  and  fet's.  The  ease  was  argucMl  before  J udjre  Story  in 
May,  1S33,  Hon.  Simon  Greenleaf  api)earing  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow  for  the  college  treasurer.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Story  not  only  reinstated  Dr.  Allen  in  his  office,  but  restored 
the  institution  to  the  independent  i>osition  secured  it  by  the  article 
in  the  act  of  reparation  under  which  Maine  l)ecame  a  newStat4\  The 
decision  was  largely  influenccKl  by  the  more  famous  Dartmoutli  Col- 
lege case*  of  1817;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  removed  President  Allen  from  the  short-lived 
Dartmouth  University  sliould  have  a  f<»w  years  later  rt\stored  him 
to  his  iM)siti(m  at  the  head  of  another  instituti<m. 

As  to  its  effect  upon  their  membership  the  two  boanls  viewed  Judge 
Story's  clecision  in  ilifferent  lights.  The  overseers  n»solved  that  an 
apiM>intment  under  the  act  of  1S21  gav<»  no  right  to  a  seat  in  their  body; 
that  <»ertain  subsequent  elections  were  invalid,  and  that  only  40  iH»rs<ms 
wen»  now  lawfully  niemlx^rs,  and  tliat  tliere  were  5  vacancies.  The 
trusties,  on  the  other  hand,  disreganled  this  |N)rtion  of  tlie  clecision 
as  extrajudicial,  and  although  it  was  tacitly  underst^Kxl  that  no 
new  elections  should  \>e  madts  it  was  twelve  years  before  by  death 
and  resignation  their  numln^r  was  re<lu<M*d  to  the  13  provided  for  in 
the  charter,  and  over  f<»rty  years  lH»fore  the  last  tru.stin^  appointed  by 
Governor  King  ceased  to  meet  with  the  board. 

Prt»sident  Allen  returne<l  to  his  college  duties  with  much  of  the 
favor  that  accompanies  a  firm  and  succt^ssful  defense  of  one's  rights. 
The  jirejudice  against  him  among  influential  mcmlM*rs  of  the  Ixiards, 
however,  continued  as  strimg  as  ever,  rnfortunately,  t<K),  within  a 
few  years  his  infl<»xibility  an<l  impassiveness  made  him  un|>opular 
among  the  student  body  to  a  <legree  that  nMnleivd  his  iN>sition 
unpleasant.  In  defei*ene«»  to  the  opinion  of  frit»nds,  who  l>elieved 
thai  this  twofold  antagonism  was  preju<licial  U\  the*  inten»sts  of  the 
college,  he  tendenMl  his  resignation  in  IK.'JS,  to  take  rlTect  tlie  follow- 
ing year.  He  retinal  to  a  life  of  literary  activity  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  his  d(M*lining  years  wt»rc  siM*nt  in  w<*ll-carne<l  n»posi>. 
His  <h»ath  <M»curre<l  Julv  1»»,  ls«3S. 

The  clouds  that  obs<'ure<l  its  <'los«»  liaviiig  pas.s4Ml  away,  it  is  now 
]N>ssible  to  .see  tlie  progn»ss  tlie  eollegi*  ma<le  during  liis  administra- 
tion. While  the  ridi(*ulous  .system  .still  prevailed  at  lea<ling  Xt»w 
Englan<l  colleges  of  intru.sting  the  entin»  work  of  a  class  to  one  tutor 
for  one  term,  to  another  for  the  .s4*con<l,  and  so  on,  he  adopttnl  the 
departmental  idea  of  in.struction,  and  placHMl  each  <lepartinent  in  the 
<*hargc  of  an  exjM»rienced  teacher.  To  the  i>opular  demand  for  a 
practical  <Mlucation  and  for  a  curtailment  of  the  time  given  the  classi(*s, 
a  demand  then  at  one  of  its  jierioclic  neasons  of  prominence,  he  made 
the  l)est  iM>sAi)de  answer  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical  .school,  in 
the  addition  of  modern  languages  to  the  curriculum,  and  in  improved 
methodH  of  teaching  (ireek  and  I^tin.     During  the  preceding  live 
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yK*n  th«*  MTMSg»  mmiberof  MMdomk-  nliidviiu  hnd  bnoa  S'>;  during 
bit)  Milmlnlxtntllon  It  wu  IM.  Th«  subMHiiiont  e^rwr  of  ttiKny  ia 
lli(<M-  V.'  f^lAMH-v  must  bjiri»  biwri  m  «ourt%  of  prlilc  to  tlit*  prvnidonl  who 
jpivp  tli«>m  ih'-'ir  dipluDiAH,  for  tht^y  gHvo  tu  likTiiturp  Huwthurno  nod 
l«niff(>)l<>w.  b(>Mid*<»  l><Mwr  liiniinariuii  like  lbi<  AbUotiA  «nd  tbe 
Cli«<>v(>nt:  lu  tbcolufty,  llt'iirj'  lloyntuD  Smith  and  Saramd  iUrrui;  to 
meclitHut',  Ford.rcc  Karkpr;  lo  law.  Jnhn  A|>|>le(ui)  and  Thoma* 
Dnimnioiid:  to  |NilItlual  lifn.  Fninkllii  Pi<>n!i'.  WllUani  Pill  Pammid- 
drn.  Juliii  P.  Ual*,  anil  SiTRt-giiil  S.  Pn'uilNt. 

itii  I'Vltrtiar)'  17,  1H3G,  Mami*  I  lall  wmji  di<Atn>>'<-'l  n  MTond  limv  by 
Bn.  a  MTtoas  l»w  l«  thi>  lnntiliilti)ii,  fiillnwinK  <■)  ihniii  tb<r  nitlidrawsl 
of  Slat*'  aid.  11ic  Lnotl  npornlatioit  nf  thin  p<'rii)fl  had  t'nahlMl  the 
ikiUi^fi  to  diapoHc  fif  ita  n-iuaJnlnif  liimMhi[M  at  a  k<kmI  prim,  tiat  tba 

,  finooclal  dvprtfMiiiu  thai  follotrMl  wriiiiisly  a(T<><?lv*]  the  pnalucUrtt- 
•  of  Ita  funda,  whleh  WHn>  larKviy  Invwled  iu  liattk  atctoka.     Tlw 

►WmuHw'  Duthxik  viiut  dark  vhfn  iu  IHM  il)i<  intMcKs  i>Ie>i<lt>d   Prof. 

r  Ohaaneiry  A.  ti<ii>drii!k,  at  Vain,  am  prealdeut.  Thn  proaiiM-l  w«»  not 
briithlviivd  wlu^n  tlti^  <tvt'rM?i*r«  n'J«'«.'t4.-<l  thin  vWttitii  of  nue  so  ptvint- 
a«nt  111  4>'lural|i>iuil  cirvhw,  nor,  tit  tb«  followdiK  uprlnic,  wlicu  they 
•ullnvl  Iu  ratify  tho  choice  of  Williaiu  H.  (iuddani,  |>n>f««M>rgC 
Dtt'tttal  and  mural  pbiloiwpby  at  Brown  rnlvnnilty.  Jj^H 

fRBSlliRNT   W>HiM*>t   .\D)II<flt«TnATIO!I.  ^^M 

The  third  Mleetioa  of  the  inutoes,  which  waa  promptly  rMiOod  kf 
;hi'  oviT»««er!t,  wan  Leonard  Wixula,  jr..  pnifi'sftcir  lif  bilili<Ml  litt>raturr 
lit  lUiitfoi-  Tht-oioKUTMl  S*-nilriiiry.  Th<- mhi  of  an  liilluciitiitl  thtt>I<»- 
KtMii.'a  Knidiiat«  in  1^27  of  Union  Colli-tce,  where  he  attained  the 
niiixiriiiiiii  mark  ill  every  xiudy,  and  in  is:tii  of  Audovcr  TheolitdTical 
fM-iiiiimry,  wbi-r>-  Hutmeqiiently  h.s  a  1i-»elier  he  Iiwl  ht-li)  the  inlerpst 
of  n  c'laHH  n<<'iliiiK  >»  the  name  Mil>jeot  alternati'ly  to  bini  and  Prof. 
Kdwanl  Kobiiiiwiu;  the  tranrtlHtor  and  annotator  of  it  <iemmn  theo- 
loifi(*Hl  work  of  wvpr  1 ,20"  ]iaifeH,  wbicti  watt  widely  hmmI  ■!»  a  text-book 
and  n-priiitiil  in  (<reat  Itritain:  the  tHiitiirof  h  [x-rioiliral  nottni  nlik« 
for  iitib'iwnclcnif  and  aliility:  n  preaeher,  ihe  ehanii  of  whoae  aer- 
aiourt  flit-ilttl  from  biit  munt  eultunil  )istener>  jimiite  that  ite«iiu 
aliuoni  fXtPHVatfant ;  a  (■ouverKationHlinl  of  ran'  nalural  powen, 
ini-n-HM-il  liy  a  wide  rauK>' of  reading;;  thi!<  yoiiiii;  man  of  31  led  all 
wlii>  kiK'W  him  to  Hntiei|wti-  a  ItrilliHnt  ciinn'r  IhiDi  for  him  and  the 
c<ill*-K>-  iiinliT  hii>  ilint'tiDn.  He  eame  tn  the  work  with  a  willing 
»i]tirii.  ii>kiii;:  tlijit  a  tHrK^'f  amount  »t  IfHihiiiK  than  bail  Iwen  uaiuU 
hb'iiild  \f  Jiviii;u<-<1  him,  and  willi  n  tiivli  ideal  of  what  a  •-oUep-  prvsi- 
d-'tit  ■.b.mld  )- 

Allimi-iii  i-Hii  lifn>  !»'  iiimli-  only  to  lliitM-  traitnof  I'nfiitlent  Woods's 
cliitritcti-r  that  Np]K'ar>-<l  jiromineutly  in  biit  admiuiatraiioD.  There 
haii  iinliirally  )hi-ii  wtuie  4liH4)nter  al  llif>  cloe**  of  I>r.  Allen's  pre*!- 
dem-y  Thi'  m-wpreMideDi  ealled  t«)  kin  wludy,  one  after  another,  thtxe 
who  wt*Tv  IndieviHl  to  )te  leader^  in  the  dinlurliaiieett.     "They  W«a( 
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with  Burprise,  for  they  believed  '  all  the  ohl  scores  wiped  off  and  there 
had  ))een  no  time  to  run  up  new  ones/  There  was  nothing  said  about 
old  scores  or  new  ones.  The  president  met  them  with  that  kind  and 
graceful  courtesy  that  was  peculiar  to  him.  He  talked  to  them  of 
the  op|M)rtunities  of  college  life,  and  made  them  feel,  as  though  it  had 
lH»en  their  thouglit  rather  than  his,  the  obligation  that  such  oppor- 
tunities im|)ose.  This  simple  conversation,  held  with  one  as  he  sat 
with  him  in  his  study,  with  another  as  he  walked  with  him  among 
the  pines,  was  sufticient  to  transform  these  young  men.  lie  siived 
them  to  themselves,  to  the  college,  and  to  the  world.  One  of  them, 
not  only  as  a  minister  of  the  chun?h,  brought  like  aid  to  many  a  wan- 
dering soul,  but  became  in  a  siH»cial  manner  the  ht»lix»r  of  the  pn*si- 
dent  in  tho  work  of  rt»scuing  fnmi  entanglement  in  evil  cours4»s  the 
young  men  wlio  were  tempt eil  as  he  ha<l  l)een."" 

This  was  President  \Vo<k1s's  method.  In  the  onlinary  college*  disci- 
pi  in«»  of  that  day  he  placeil  small  dependence.  Relieving  that  in  eveiy 
young  man*s  heart  tliere  is  a  principle  of  honor  that  can  1h»  fully 
trusted,  if  once  aroused,  he  ha<l  little  faith  in  other  means  of  securing 
olHMlience  and  attention  to  college  duties.  So  happy  wcrt*  the  n»sults 
of  this  personal  intercourse  with  this  gifttMl  man  that  one  who  knew 
him  and  the  college  well  does  not  hesitate  to  write: 

Bowdoin  College  offennl  meanH  of  education  in  this  rt*Hp<i*t  nneqnaled  in  the 
country.  Stndenta  fonntl  themwlvt***  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  cnltnn*  that 
mi^ht  have  been  the  pn^lnct  of  the  liest  universities  and  the  most  i)olishe<l 
courts  of  the  Old  World.  They  receive<l  from  their  president  an  influence  such 
as  men  go  abroad  to  stvk.  such  as  breathes  in  the  aisles  of  old  cathe<lral8.  Tliey 
1eanie<1  from  him  what  rt»verence  means  and  loyalty.  They  leame<l  that  society 
iit  not  a  mere  human  invention. 

At  tlie  same  time  his  colleagU(*s  and  the  public  were  not  always 
content  with  methiMls  and  efforts  that  seenuM]  to  give  a  major  share 
of  attention  to  the  bad  Iniys,  while  the  gtMxl  ones  were  allowed  to 
govern  th<»m.s4»lves.  C'ollege  students  di<l  not  <*ease  to  bt*  human, 
and  ac<*onling  as  one  liMiked  at  what  passtnl  unpunished  or  at  what 
was  entirt»ly  pn^venttnl  was  he  in<*lin<Ml  t4»  blame  or  praise  tin*  iM)licy 
tlmt  <lireete<l  the  eollege  discipline  for  over  a  ^uart^M*  of  a  <*entury. 

In  lS4n,  following  a  dt»sire  expn»s.sed  on  the  acccptanc«»  of  his 
appointment.  President  Wo^kIs  went  abroad  for  a  yi*ar  to  study  the 
<Hlueational  methiNls  ami  institutions  of  tht*  old  World.  He  went 
witli  a  bias  t«iwani  nuMlia^valism  that  was  a  source  of  womler  to  th«>se 
who  knew  him  as  a  h>ver  as  well  as  a  des<*endant  of  Puritan  divines. 
An  extract  fn>m  a  letter  written  at  Oxfonl,  where  he  met  with  Pu.s«»v, 
X«»wnian,  and  other  leaders  in  the  tractarian  movement,  will  explain 
ill  part  why  it  wa.n  sometimes  aske<l  if  he  were  not  at  heart  a  Catholic: 

All  my  prepowessiouh  in  favor  nf  the  EnKli^h  system  of  education  have  Un^n 
justifi<Hl  after  the  mont  minute  iniiiMH*tion.  The^Muilies  are  nut  iii(»re  extensive  or 
more  thorough  than  with  us.  hut  there  is  hen*  a  iiia^iifii*en(v  of  architec*ture,  an 


'v  AddreM  on  Leonanl  Wmxln  liy  Charles  Carroll  Everett. 
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ai«M*mblaK«*  < if  imintinics.  »«tiitnt*^.  K^trdt^nB.  aud  walk^;  uIniw  nil  u  Mileumity  and 
KTandtMir  «»f  rfIi»n<»nH  worship  which  thn^  un»n»  ti»  eli»vat»«  the  ta^teaml  parify  thr 
charH4*t*-r  than  th«*  wh'»l«*  fm^vt'liviMHliii  of  kiiowIe<lK^.  In  i*ach  «»m*  of  tht*  2ii  i*«4- 
le>^»H  hfn»  tht-n*  i-*  a  <'ha|M'I.  the  iMM»n'Ht  of  which  Hnri»HHM»j«  the  richettt  I  havet»vrr 
Mt-n  ill  A«i«Tini.  And  th««  KervioMlaily  iM*rfonn«*il  within  them  iHi^micrnciafi  to 
the  pla4*«\  In  JM'wnil  of  them  it  in  p<Tf«inne<l  by  h  cliaplainK  and  U\  ohoriKteri. 
ndMHl  in  w)nt<*.  whi»  an*  all  hnp]M»rt4Nl  t>y  the  foundations,  and  hy  wIkhu.  tlay  by 
day  and  ye^ir  aft^r  y«^r.  (t«m1  in  ma^iiti«*i1  in  strainH  deliveiv<1  down  fnnu  th^ 
priniitivt»  rhunh,  if  not  the  vit>*  htniins  <if  David  him^df.  The  efftn't  prmliut'O 
by  thi»  MTvi«-»«  thus  i>»'rfonntNl  in  inconceivably  >a^*at,  e»*|KH*ially  nfMrn  the  y«»aii|r 
men  hen».  ' 

Shi»rtly  aft4*r  bis  ivturii  Pn*si<loiit  \V<hn1h  learned  of  the  death  in 
Kn^land,  wlien*  lie  had  loii^  n'Hi<l(MK  of  Mr.  James  Temple  Ikiwd<uu, 
on  whom  bad  lN*4*n  eiitaibMi  valualde  n^al  estate  in  MassjiehuMi-tts  by 
the  will  of  lion.  James  Kowdoiii.  hn^niry  hnl  him  to  Indieve  that  the 
|Mttron  i»f  tlie  eoHe^e,  a  stnni^  Jefferson ian  Demoerat,  never  iiiten4l«!><i 
or  desin^l  that  any  «»f  his  proiM*rty  shoidd  p)  to  a  British  siihjtH-t, 
and  hi>  Mudy  of  the  law  of  eontinpMit  n*mainders  eonviiietnl  him 
that  the  follep*  (*oubl  justly  advan(*e  its  <*laims  as  resi<luary  legatee. 
After  <'on>ultati<»n  with  eminent  lawyt^rs,  he  had  this  eounu*  |MiniUf«K 
ill  spite  «»f  the  |HNdi-]NNihin^  of  some  of  the  trust4*4*s,  thenis«dvt^  jur- 
ists of  f'min**nee,  and  the  {Mipular  disapproval  in  Kost4»n  of  the  Hte|w 
taken  to  l»rinjr  the  ease  lM*fon»  the  <M»urts.  The  ease,  h<»wever,  was 
not  tried.  A  eompniniise  was  pro|M»MMl  hy  the  hf*irs  of  Mr.  Temple 
Howdoin,  and  in  a<*<*onlanee  with  its  terms  a  net  sum  of  ^31,«i9ti  waA 
reefi\i'd  by  tb«*  eolb»^«». 

ThiH  iricna-***  of  fiindn  b^l  to  tIm*  «Te<'!ioii  nf  a  loii:;.n<M*d«Hl  Imild- 
inir.  a  iH*\\  I'oll**:^'*-  cbajN'I.  Th**  «»M  \\<MMb'ii  cbajM*!,  wbirb  bad  al**<» 
t'lij  •••i*\  \*ny^  !m  •■ri  «'all«'l  <iii  :•»  li-mv**  tin-  lihrarN.  NNa>  ip»t  in  a***-!*!**! 
wi'li  •  In  in«'«N  ..■  '  III-  •l:,:ii.t  \  •»!'  Mo-  !ii"*T  :T  ti?  i«iii.  Tin-  u«"Nn  »«TnH-tni»-. 
th«ni;^'''.  .'  lM-ar-»  'ill-  iiaiiM-  »•!  <f«»\«i!io!  K:iil',  .*»  ;ii  !«'alit\  a  iii»tn«  »t  :.%'. 
«•!"  I*!«-^;«l«-ii'  Wii'Hi^  \' ^  .-..Kt  \\a>  !arL''l\  «!«1  ia\  •••I  1»\  im«»iii-\  tlia' 
b  .*»  ^*v : '. !  a  imI  ]m  :•..»!.  in- \  ba<l  <«*-«'!ii  •■<!.  1 1  i*»  \  i«-\\  -.  w  ••r«-  «-ai  !  :»«1  « iii;  *»\ 
t  h«*  a*«b:'iM*  n  '  fii-  «*:  \  U*  «•!  *  }.«•  •*\  Nm  .«»!•  a-  \n  «•! .  a**  *  h»'  .» i  i  anL'«ni«-l** 
of  •  !»•■  !ii*«i  ■.••f.  •  •  W'f  l»««;ii-\  r  "  *..i:i!  !  h«-  man\  ,  •"  *  liat  im-i-'  :i.l:  bnu-^-^ 
s!i«>!i!«l  Ih-  .•.•i;^t  111.  •#••}  a<-«-«»r'!  Ml  J  '••  'Im-  !av\"*  **\  a«-«ni»*' i«***  "  **  I 
Imi.iv..'  ^.i\'\  l*ri-.«i»ii*  W.mhN.  "'Mia'  a  «-li'ir«li  •*Iimh!i1  Im-  i-r»-<*t«««I 
a«  '•••t  •'. .  iij  '••  •  !:♦•  !a\^  *»  "T  iiji*  .1-  rb«-  •!  t  i-a  i.i  «•!   h  :•»  \  oii!  Ii,  •  it  a  •*?  rni-- 

T'i!«-  ■  •  !-H,i.-fi*  !\  '»  I  i'iiiJL'  .ij- •»  .r«*«-l'"  Mm- 'X  j»ii'-'*i\  ••  •  rii-**  and  littinj 
tip  •-  -ji  n-^  '..  li»aN«  h  a>  .i«""li.  jMn.  IimIi' -  "!  -In  Ji!a\«-t-  ii-ini:  fr«»in 
.•  'i.'V.  f._  a:i<l  •■\fn  fs;^.  'I.ix  aii'i  ri.;jliT."'  .xa""  !»al  /»«!  ill  hi**  niid«il«* 
.i^«-  ••'..  *'.•  r»- ■'%  •I".r.  «ari.|i'i^  Tlit-  .  nil  ih-in*-  ••?  *li.>  «'liaj»fl  diirin;: 
Mm  1-'  :•*.  .'1^  'ijM.;.  'Ii*-  •*••■.•!•■!.*  ^  \\  !i»'  liaN  •■  jat  li«i.i|  \\  It  bin  it** 
ua  .  "•  '.  !"»  '  ••  •  I.    i"*  ••  .1.  .!•»     '   !ia>  !m«'|i  «»  !»-ji* 

I  !•      •  :   .'\  :.  J  .-*  .n  *  ii«   :  ••'iinl  .i»  •■b»«!  K*  inian'  -■,  .i»-  -■  \  !«■,  arid  built  mX' 
;:',»!;  ••    '.  i.i'i  •  •!    ■*.*li:ii  Mit-'i.un       p-  :a«ad'-    i""   -v.in;j!\   itiark«*d  Uv 
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twin  towerH  whose  spires  rise  to  »  height  of  120  feet.  The  main  walls, 
wliieh  equal  in  length  the  height  of  the  towers,  shut  off  the  nave,  which 
forms  the  chapel  proper,  from  the  aisles.  These  are  thus  made  into 
separate  n>oms,  and,  with  tlu»  choir  in  the  rear,  make  a  houM*  for  the 
library.  Tlie  transepts  break  the  long  reach  of  the  low  roof  of  the 
aisles,  and  afford  entrance  and  office  rooms.  It  is  the  nave,  or  the 
chaiM»l  proi)er,  which  illustrates  most  clearly  Pn»sident  Woods's  aes- 
thetic ideas.  On  jmssing  through  the  vestibule  one  finds  himself  in  a 
broad  aisle,  on  either  side  of  which  are  live  forms  running  lengthwise, 
with  thriH?  rows  of  seats,  each  lx»hind  and  al>ove  the  other  like  the  choir 
seats  in  a  cathedral.  These  are  occupied  by  the  students,  the  lower 
class<»s  sitting  nean»r  the  entrance,  while  memlK»rs  of  the  fai*ulty  occupy 
the  seats  l)etween  the  forms  or  on  the  platform,  which  occupies  the 
entire  end  of  the  room.  High  alwve  this  platform  is  the  gallery,  which 
affonls  mlmission  to  the  room  recently  use<l  for  the  art  collections, 
and  the  entrance  to  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  large  circular  win- 
dow of  stained  glass  at  the  east  end  pours  a  flood  of  light  into  the 
chaind  in  the  morning.  Directly  opposite  is  the  organ  loft,  with  a 
gallery  for  the  choir  and  a  l)eautiful  organ,  the  gift  of  a  recent  grad- 
uate. The  woo<lwork,  all  of  black  walnut,  has  designs  in  relief  in 
harmony  with  architecture  of  the  building.  Where  the  wainscoting 
ends  the  smooth  walls  rise  nearly  forty  fi*et  before*  they  are  broken 
by  the  clerestory  windows.  The  space  thus  obtained  is,  by  decorative 
fre.scoing,  cast  into  12  large  panels  for  as  many  paintings.  The 
imnels  on  the  north  side  are  all  fille<l  by  scenes  illustrative  of  New 
Testament  history,"  and  three  of  thost»  on  the  opposite  side  set  forth 
the  Contest  lH»tween  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  after  Raphael,  by 
Ottt);  Adam  and  Eve,  after  Flandrin,  by  Vinton;  and,  the  (iiving  of 
the  I>aw,  by  I^throp.  The  threi»  by  Mr.  I^athrop  are  clone  in  <li.stem- 
I^er,  the  others  in  oil,  that  by  Mr.  Vinton  l>eing  on  canvas  and  glued 
to  the  wall.  Al)ovt»  tho  pictures  are  14  r<>und-arch«Hl  win<lows  of 
stainc<l  glass,  whirh,  with  thos4»  in  the  fa^*ade,  giv«»  a  dim,  religious 
light.  The  ceiling,  whirli  is  ojmmi  to  the  r<M»f,  is  painted  l>lue,  with 
golden  stars. 

Illustrative  of  how  lH»auty  rather  than  utility  was  sought  by  the 
architi»ct  is  the  traditional  story  that  the  first  arrangement  o(  the 
shelving,  an  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  chapter  house,  did  not  afford 
sufficient  nnini  for  the  )KM)ks  aln»ady  iKissessed  by  the  college,  and  the 
inconvenient  galleries  wen*  constructe<l  to  obviate  the  defect. 

Pn»sident  Woo<!8'8  al>senci»  in  Europe  and  Profes.Hor  X«»wman's  resig- 
nation le<l  to  the  employment  again  in  1S4<J  of  tutors.  At  least  two 
of  tht*se  should  l)e  mentionetl,  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  a  graduate  of 

"The  Anntmciation. after  Jalaliert.  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma^i.  after  Comelinfl, 
by  Mueller;  the  Baptism,  the  Tramtfignratioti.  after  Raphael,  by  Lathrop:  Peter 
and  John  healing  the  Cripple.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  both  from  Raphaers  cartoons^ 
by  Mueller. 


I 
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1691,  who.  fnwh  froni  Ktudiea  in  ti<^niiAn}',  took  the  Instrnotion  tliad 
woald  lutarally  full  to  the  pnwidont,  uo<l  whoM*  subaoqacnt  oarvon 
aa  ■  I««u^tu>r  anil  tbfwhiffiiin  nl  Ainhont  unO  I'liton  'nteolofrioal  SetntJ 
lukry  iadlcatc  th^  quality  nf  hb  work;  aixl  Il#iir3'  II.  B<M*dy,  who  ant^fl 
aeqiientl.v  Iwvanie  n  pftnuaoeut  momlxtr  of  tho  faculiy,  occnpytn^  '^| 
ebalr  nf  riifiurii*  nikI  ornlory  until  l^o-l.  I 

Ni'W  Kntfland  p<iUftp-«.wlthhanJly  atifXirvplioii,  tuivi-  lM<i<iiilt>Doiiii-  I 
natlonAl.  An  luinunl  (Icftrit  of  nearly  t:!,tNM(  m  \\w  tw)iiuiilii)E  of  lUa  I 
atltuinlMratiiin.  tKH^nrrini;  in  tht<  fa<Ni  of  thi>  HtnoUtftt  Kcomitny.  show«4'  % 
tiii>  nii^esKily  of  an  iniimiiml  liiitliin'mpnL  Rdnrln  in  this  tlireotioA  I 
wen-  maftv  by  wveral  of  tlif  |initt>asoni  tlarlnK  one  of  iIip  vwatlooa.,  I 
They  naturally'  wunt  tijtbt*deaiiinInutioulit  wlilpb  tbey  and  tbnv»riua>| 
pre«itlcntN  of  the  Ptilk^Ke  hail  IwlunKed.  Tbt'ir  ajiiwal  nitii  w)i|]  iImI 
Ki>Iy,  "Wt*  do  not  know  wbelbor  Itowdulu  l.'ollt'jc)*  \ini  Cnuur^^p^^m^M 
or  a  I'uitaHan  insUttniuu.  U  ii*  oun  by  ftM  hlatoiy,  but  a  i»lkj0fl^^H 
It*  Irustrra  tliffvr  from  tu  In  duvtrinal  lM*Ui>f  uiid  In  occla^^^^^H 
alDliatiunR."  Uudtr  tlkMM>  clrciitutttuiiovw  ihp  folluwinii  diicta^^^^H 
was  drawn  up  and  *lfniv<l  by  U  Iru)it4.i>s  (all  but  3|  and  by  34  qfci^ 
■TOmfall  bat  l>).  I 

WlHTwICha*  tMNtdMBwddaibabfelqrM 
!•«■  that  It*  pMilloa  la  rriMlaB  to  tlw  nUfkn 
ta  iIm  ouHjjb.  an4  la  nsard  to  tb*  ilcnotnlaatloaU  chandrr  wbkli  It  •ball  fn»<| 
I—.  almnW  bwcharty  nmlixtooJ.  aaJ  tJao  that  mmam  rwuubbi  aaMinracw  iif  ta^ 
fnituv  iKilli'y  ■biHil'l  Iw  faraialMMl  tu  iIunv  wb>i  trr  ili*]*)**)  ti>  ri>iilrfhHt*>  to  te 
■o|<|ii>Tt-  NiiW.  Ihr-  ntvU-nidinml.  mitubpfit  iif  Ikr  tnu-ti-m  anil  orrrm-n  of  tb*>  etjt- 
Ir^T'i.  tl"  hriv'-.v  -Ici'liirr  — 

Fim.  Tlui  ttx'v  tvtonl  Hub  pnnunent  pHuiipIt  in  tb«>  Kdminisi 
of  th^  .-■■I1>w-  tliMl  itc-WTK-*  »«m1  lit«r»tnf*  are  not  to  In-  nt-paratwl  fn>iii  n 
nhmixi.  AKminnt  i>tirb  a  mq«rati<in  the  charter  of  the  oillfice  haii  foiarded,  bf 
Tei|uirinK  that  itn  fnnilj  aball  l«  appmiirial^d.  not  only  fur  iui|in-vfmral  tn  Ua 
"  lilKTBl  ana  anil  sclenL-m."  tmt  alwi  in  "  KUi-h  a  manner  a*  nhall  iu<wt  pITf^tnallT 
pr<finiitp  virtue  ami  piety." 

Set«>ti<l.  That  Ibey  are  of  opinion  1hii>  olijo-t  can  )x- iiiont  fully  accompUab^. 
auil  at  ibr  rtaar  time  th«  pecnniary  ability  of  the  ciilli-ire  increaaed.  by  a  knows 
■nil  ivtaliliiibeil  ilenomi national  chnrai'IiT  anil  jHwItion,  wberetiy  the  coll^^  Bay 
brentitlnl  to  appeal  for  i>upp»rt  to  iHiuie  jarticular  iHirtion  of  the  ciimtnanity,  b^ 
whoin  the  <'»rrriip<iiKlinK  i>bli)(Bt)on  to  affori)  it  in  TwDKtiiunX. 

Tbinl.  That  BiibimKh  iberv  1*  n'lthinK  eipmwly  iiai<)  in  the  colleRp  rhartar 
wlijih  r-'inirm  it  to  hare  any  [wrticular  ilenomi  national  [■wition,  yet  frocn  tls 
fniiii'laii"ii  it  liarlieeTian-Utilliaor  lhe(.>rtb<«1oi{\.n|m-K>tiona1  <letiom)n«tlcm.  w 
ii»l].  Mi-i  )>y  the  >taie  of  the  reliirioaii  oiniiunnity  in  Maine  wbeti  the  eotl«g*  wm 
t-«i;il.1i-lieil.  liy  ih.-  re1i|noiii>  instruction  which  ha"  herv(i>fope  l»>Hn  irlTeti.  and  by 
tt |>iniiiii->  "t  r<  foniier  anil  pni^iil  ]in-oideiitfi  hihI  of  a  lartte  iiortion  of  tboaa 

("iinli    Tli.ii   th-y  ciiKKbr  any   attitnpt   to  nxility  or  diantc^  the  cbi 
will'  li  II  li:i>  HI  I'liix  iiiainuitml  nnwi*e  «n<l  Ineii'^bFni .  anil  they  harv  no  p 
piH-  i.r  •- 1  )••-■' tat  ion  r>f  indkinx  «ach  an  attempt. 

Fifth.  Tl.ut  in  th-ir  opinion  the  NaMxi 
fai-ulty  •b"<il<l  W  ci>mpiianl  of  fboar  who  an- oouiietent  and  willing  top 
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their  respective  dntiee  in  a  manner  not  to  impair  or  restrain,  or  in  any  degree 
i*<)nflict  with*  the  moral  and  religions  instruction  which  is  designed  to  be  given  in 
the  college,  in  harmony  with  its  denominational  character  as  herein  defined, care 
IxMiig  taken  that  such  instruction  be  given  by  officers  of  that  religions  faith. 

Sixth.  That  although  no  purpose  or  ezi>ectation  is  entertained  of  attempting 
any  (*hangL»  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  college  in  the  foregoing  particulars,  yet  if,  in 
the  progress  of  opinions  and  events,  it  shall  result  that  the  **lil)eral  arts  and 
scionoes,  virtue  and  piety**  can  be  more  succensfuUy  advanced  by  some  modifica- 
tion or  changes,  nothing  herein  expressed  is  to  l)e  understood  as  forbidding  the 
trustees  and  overseers  of  that  day  from  adopting  such  measures  as  shall  liest  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  the  college  and  the  advancement  of  n'ligion  and  knowledge,  a 
proper  regard  being  always  had  to  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  induced 
this  declaration. 

Seventh.  The  undersignecl  make  this  <le<*laration  as  a  basis  of  action,  in  the 
expec*tation  and  hope  that  it  will  set-ure  the  highest  results  of  literature  and  piety, 
and  that  it  will  not  only  furnish  a  ttasis  for  pecuniary  aid,  but  will  also  effect  a 
conciliation  of  different  views  and  interests,  and  thus  present  the  college  in  the 
most  favorable  and  satisfactory  light  liefore  the  public. 

With  thi8  statement  the  Congn^jrationalists  of  Maine  an<l  Massa- 
chu.settM  were  again  apiK'aled  to  by  Professor  Upham,  who  acted  a8 
Holieiting  agent,  and  over  870,(KH.)  was  sc»eure<l.  A  jwnlion  of  tliis,  by 
the  deaire  of  the  donors,  was  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  Collins 
Prof essorship  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  This  professorship 
was  the  result  of  a  !)elief  on  the  part  of  s«»veral  friend.s  of  the  college 
that  the  time  and  thought  of  one  man  <*ould  well  be  given  to  the  direct 
w«>rk  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  outside  of  the  organizeil  course 
of  study.  The  provisions  of  its  tenancy  are  .so  different  from  those 
of  the  onlinary  pn)fes8orship  that  it  seems  proi)er  to  give  them  in  full. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  instruction  at  Bowdoin  College  it  is  proposed 
that  a  fund  should  lie  raised  to  found  a  professorship  of  theolt)g>',  to  lie  subject  to 
thf  ri'gnlatioiis  state<l  on  this  |)ai)eras  the  elementary  and  essential  principles  of 
the  foundation. 

1.  Tli«*  interest  on  the  amount  subscribe<l  and  paid  for  that  pur]M»M*  shall  ac«'U- 
mulate  until  th«*  fund  shall  amount  to  at  l(*ast  $1.'>.<n)o.  when,  or  as  s<x>n  then^aft^'r 
a(4  th«*  interest  accruing  annually  hhall  amount  to  8lJX)0,  a  pn>fessor  sliall  l)e 
fhi't^tl  and  supix»rt*Hl  from  the  intvrfht  or  income  of  the  fund. 

'i.  Tlif  pn)fess«>r  hhall  at  all  tiincs  \w  Helect«»<l  from  niinist«»rs  c»r  onlaineil  clergy- 
men in  n^gnlar  htaindin^r  of  the  Trinitarian  OrthcMlox  Congregational  denomination 
of  Cliristians. 

3.  Tlie  pnifesHor  shall  not  lie  a  member  <»f  the  exe<utiv»*  K<^^'^n^uient  of  th** « ol- 
legi*.  nor  \n*  re(|nire<l  or  allowe<l  to  commmiicate  any  kni»wle<lfr»»  of  th**  <'hanicter. 
(»pinions,  or  conduct  nf  any  student  of  the  college  obtaimnl  by  intercoun*t»  or  con- 
verj4;iiii»n  with  th»»  students. 

4.  It  shall  lie  his  duty  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  familiar  inter- 
cours*>  with  the  students,  and  to  viiiit  an«l  omverse  with  them  at  their  cliaml>«»rs. 
and  by  i*onversation,  as  well  as  by  more  formal  tea(*hing  and  pr«*achinK.  to  impress 
n|Min  their  minds  the  truths  of  the  gosiiel  of  our  Liinl  .Ti*sus  Christ,  their  suitable- 
net's  to  pnimote  the  liappiness  of  the  pn*sent  life,  and  the  ne<'esKity  that  they 
should  In*  conlially  embrace^l  to  sei'ur**  the  happiness  of  a  future  and  endli*ss  life. 

5.  The  truster's  and  overseers  of  the  ciille^e  may  re}oilate  the  manner  in  which 
these  duties  shall  lie  {lerformed,  and  may  iresoribe  other  duties  to  lie  {lerformed, 
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iBdtidlncivillBUTtiHmH4kMih)  tluirol]«ff»:  hmnuiynoidotUiaBHtopawvnA 
Um  iwTttniDKnM  of  tb»  dnttoi  v^JobMd.  or  «o  m  to  Miiue  tlw  protoaw  to  toftc^  «r 
eukdort  in  aajnaaiMa'iiKunNMeiit  wtth  tbvMlbfit]  p<-rf nmiai>m of  tbciai  diabaft. 

The  cluifr  wiw  bold  by  a  raccuwioii  of  (IbllngiiiBhcd  mt>o,  who*tr 
laborawi'iv  Itrodudiveof  much  i^kmI.  Tbo  (Irat  w»('al\iti  K.  Ktowr, 
a  ffradnati'  of  the  ctiuH  of  1S54.  who  rMifTAMl  in  i^i  lo  nccppt  »  pro- 
fawoKblp  At  AiKloTor  Tlieotnirlcal  SfmlnHrf.  Ho  wan  niioomhIcnI  by 
RoMWcIl  Dwi({hi  llttcttoock,  vr<*ll  knovrii  fruin  hixiiuhA(>qm>nt  ennnt^C' 
tlon  with  rnion  Tbfiologicftl  Si-niln«ry.  Kjittorl  ('.  Smyth  then  hpid 
thf  poiritlon  furMVFn  yennt.  till  hv  hImi  wiw  dnivrnnwiiy  u>  AiMlfiwr 
Hill.  Th<>  viMirrntwl  Alphriis  S.  riw'knni  iHwhnnpnl  liKiliHlen  ilar 
ing  tht*  IkiI  t<ri>n1y  ypitra  of  hJA  hmft  lifp.  'Hip  innmic  linvinij!  iM^n 
for  iuiini>  tlmp  i  null  IS  ci  rut  In  pny  Ibo  miliirj'  nf  Kiiirh  n  tonn  iu>  Lbe 
posilion  ileuiandii,  the  ■■olif-tte  hns  l)««>n  LHimpi>llc>«l  tfi  tlUp«>iw>e  with  • 
partiimiir  thedaUMKUd  tiuidd  the  others  lo  the  iIi>|NirtnieDLcirOn>«lL 
Thi*  iM^>|tP  or  thin  |inire«aorHhip  U  Iteat  Hhiimi  hy  Ibf  luljoliitHl  rotMnt 
to  tho  vtniUnjf  m>iniiilll«w  of  Ihi'  w»co»d  ocrtiiMiiit  of  llii'  nlutlr: 

TW  nadsnitgBtd.  ColltB*  |ir<>rnM>r  iif  tutnral  nml  n-TnOnI  rvltition.  hrw  1««t» 
In  Hiaka  iwptHl  of  IIm  iHTirnlft*]  mm)  xnurwhst  [v^-alliir  Ulvr*  nf  hi*  iiflkw,  am 
Mbnra: 

nnt  of  all,  hl«  c«ra  la  to  tnak*  lli«  p»rt^nlM-  >n]njuniBn<w  of  i^wti  iwUvMaal 
■tndmt  *•  Iw  tolan  npon  kta  cuUrcv  o^nne.  olBloy.  If  |i>j«lblr.  lila  nmlWlMMK, 
lb»t  h*  iB*r  lawn  Ui  chamrtirr.  mmI  wkfil  ttx-  wimt  UM-untw  f»r  lli«  tuvntlal 
awl  mimU  adnuioaiicat  <rf  sac-b  a<kil  uf  alL  T»  tltU  itxl.  thi-  niatlnitii  «nt  itivtl«d 
b>  hU  bmup.  oUImI  ttp[«.  M  lmtm»  |w»rtlr>Ui!.  at  llM-lr  nxnuui.  anil  tn  rrrrr  Wk^ 
«>n.Tnniit"I  I'.iii»ki>hitii  thi-ir  fri»wl  Mi.l  jwirl—r.  Tli— -  rm'.-uv.ir"  b-  <1— Irv^  to 
My.  havp  n>vt  with  the  kindest  and  ntoat  iwneroaa  appnciatiou  on  tli«  put  of  thm 
■tnili-ntH.  irli<tt»>  tiHulnit  toward  hlnuelf  hue  been  cvt-n'thinK  that  could  be  aaked. 

ttimiitllhi' wh>>l'-<>ttlu-fttl1.Kiiil  a  i>urt  nf  the  Hiirint:  (•'nn.  h<>  1i>m  tjm)  Ihi-  trrmh- 
u»'ii  tlir'-»-  r»->niati<iim  a  wwlt  in  Pali-y'n  Natural  Thiiiluity,  connivtiint  with  tb««» 
IV.  iiaiiiiii,  ii.iir  th.'  lir)rinnlnK  ol  it"'  i-<illeiri»t.-  y>-at  a  Hhurt  wri.ii  rif  i>nM-tica| 
It-.  tiir>'>>  -11  Mirh  t<>)>k-!i  as  hmllh.  Mii<ly.  manntTK.  Bti'l  iiiomlH.  With  the  M>|iho- 
tnuTi-  i-liiM-.  11  ffw  wi-i-ks  in  thi'ttiirinic  trnii  wen-  ilt-vuti-il  l.i  thi'  n-mlint;  i<f  ("^■•m'a 
tr>'ii(iv  D>'  < 'outfiiiDf n>ln  Mi'rte.  With  thv  jnoiom.  AlcxniidrrV  Honil  .S-imcw, 
ii..viini>*l  I'l  thi-  itiiiunirr  tvmi.and  Iwt  ynar  fc>m-  llirnnich  wiih,hHr>  tbio  yvar  bMa 
■nuitteil  Mil  uivoutilnf  thi-  KhortciiJiiK  "f  the  trnii. 

I  hi  Sainnliiy  t-veni»to-.  ••ntf  u  f"rtniKht.  r<'1iKi<>nH  Iwton*  lia\>-  liern  <MiT«-nd. 
th>-  iiMi'iKlaiiif  njain  trhii-h,  thoiiKh  vi>laatar> .  Iiat  li»-n  ax  larit*'  ai>  thr  limrnirtiaw 
of  ih.  1<-<'tiir>-ni>>tii  huvf  tin-n  Bllowt^l  toait-oniiiKiiUif.  And  finally,  on  the  Sbb- 
lalh.  Ill  til-'  villaKr  chon-h.  when-  a  Imticv  majority  of  ihf  ntnilcnta  irnrahip.  ni^w 
tfii-'f  tw>lv>-ilM-'inr*i-a  havi-  \wu  •Irliver^l,  with  Kjiii-ial  rrfi-n-nci-.  in  nioet  cim««, 
|o  till'  iKi'iitiar  •'in-ntn'taiii-n  ami  wantii  of  a  rouminnity  Iikp  thin  of  unr*. 

In  rtll  of  wliK'li  UlB>r>.  •••  •■nlirvly  i-ouKviiial  |o  hU  own  tastn'.  thr  nnJfmigned 
ha-  .  iij--y.-.l  thi-  ln-artiiTt  iiyiii|nthy  and  c-oiirraliiin  nf  the  iin-xiilent  and  other 
o(H--r>  .>tth-i-i>ll>'t(>-.tii  whiiiD  hi-  fM-lii  hiiuM-lf  Urttfly  indt-htnl  for  thai  ineARire 
of  •till  i-u  titid  I  ouitoTt  with  whi'-h  he  ha*  Ui-n  >-nablHl  in  panme  hU  work.  H* 
eiiir-'*T*  II' >u-  "Illy  the  i-ontinni-il  anil  imTi^niiiK  favn-  of  the  frienda  and  i*troa> 
of  th-  o.lWiw.  and.abi.T.-all.thi  WrertnKof  Hrarrn,  witbont  whlrh  noenti  rpilau 
can  i.r>->ii>-r.  rithir  for  the  Kfe  that  ttirw  1*.  or  for  that  life  whii-h  into  ci«ne. 

All  of  whii'h  I*  nuHl  rmpn-lfnllr  nibinitteil. 

Ruiwuj.  D.  BnctKOCK. 
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Th«»  definite*  avowal  of  the  deiioininational  character  of  the  college 
aroused  much  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  earnest  and  active  friends 
of  the  institution,  sc^veral  of  them  cm  its  lioanl  of  trustees,  who  did 
not  agr<*e  with  the  majority  of  their  colleagues  either  as  to  the  facts 
Mated  or  as  to  the  course  pursued.  They  held  that  the  institution 
was  fouiuled  by  the  State;  that  differences  in  theological  matters  had 
not  tlieii  divided  the  churches  of  the  State;  and  that  the  principal 
benefactor,  and  i>erhaps  the  first  presidtMit^  Indonged  to  tlie  liberal 
wing,  and  in  this  century  would  not  stand  with  the  *' Orthodox  C'on- 
gn»gationalists."  The  trustees  hohling  these  views  felt  that  the 
dedaraticm  debarrtnl  the  college  from  cluM)sing  aught  less  tlmn  a  Con- 
gn'gationalist  as  president  and  as  theologi<*al  professor,  but  that  it 
did  not  call  upon  them  to  till  all  vacancies  in  their  boanl  from  this 
denomination.  This  view  was  antagiuiized  at  the  time  by  a  majority 
of  the  l)oanl  of  overseers,  and  one  or  two  elections  to  the  upiK»r  board 
weif  vetoed  by  tlie  lower.  Finally  a  piximinent  layman  in  tlu^  Tmptist 
denomination  was  chosen  as  a  compromist*.  Subst»quently  two  C<m- 
gregational  clergymen  were  elect^nl,  and  since  that  ixmmihI  a  majority 
of  the  members  liave  lielonged  to  tliat  denomination,  although  pains 
have  lMM»n  taken  to  have  the  Inxly  represt»nt  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. SubsiHpient  gifts  have  Imhmi  conditioned  upon  tht*  denomina- 
tional character  of  the  (M)llege,  which  has  not  Ix^en  (questioned  of  late 
years.  The  question  of  whether  any  of  tlie  professors  should  hold 
views  inconsistent  with  the  religious  teachings  of  tliis  denomination 
also  arose  at  this  time,  an<l  cost  the  colh»ge  the  services  of  at  h»ast  one 
honored  son,  who  has  since  gained  fame  for  himself  as  well  as  for  her 
at  a  larger  institution.  Pi^esiilent  \V<mkIs  lndd  the  view  now  so  gen- 
erally adopttnl,  and  for  a  score  of  years  followed  at  Uowdoin,  '*  that  a 
man's  fitness  to  teach  any  branch  of  st*cular  learning  does  not  depend 
on  his  tluH>logical  iKdicf.'' 

In  1S52  the  college  celebrated  with  much  eclat  the  jubilee  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  commencement.  Of  the  7  memlH»rs  of  th«»  first 
class  3  were  living  and  pres«*nt,  whih»  nearly  5(H)  of  the  1,(HM)  graidu- 
ates  also  ten<len»d  tlieir  <*ongratulations  to  alma  mater  in  iH'i'son. 
The  anniversarv  cxerci.s4»s  consisted  of  an  a<ldress  bv  Xehemiah 
C'leaveland,  of  the  class  of  lsi.*{,  n*viewing  ilic  history  of  the  college 
•  with  n»ference  to  its  personnel;  an  address  by  Chief  Justice  Tenney 
on  thewinieHubj<H?t  fnuuthe  .s<*holastic  sid«*;  a  p04»m  by  Rev.  Ephniim 
IValnnly,  D.  I).,  and  the  .singing  of  an  o<le  writt<»n  for  the  occasion 
by  U«»v.  Klijah  Kellogg.  At  the  anniversary  dinner  hehl  in  a  temiK>- 
rary  building  erei'tcnl  for  timt  puriHKSt»  on  the  (*ampus,  Hon.  George 
Kvans  preside<l,  and  among  the  siM»akei"s  gracefully  calle<l  x\\x}n  Hon. 
Fninklin  Pierct*  as  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Bowdoin  upon  whom  tlie 
nation  was  alK)ut  to  imiM>se  the  bunlen  of  leadership,  the  other  refer- 
ence l>eiug  to  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Free 
Soil  imrty.     The  attendance  of  the  public  was  prolmbly  greater  than 
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«t  any  HaliwyiuoBl  ooraupucfuient,  with  tli«>  puMtifilr  eujeptlnn  of 
]))79,  wbi-n  Liinirfelluw  clfllvfrHxl  hl«  Murlturl  SnlutainuM  at  tb* 
■funinn  of  bU  rtiiM.  Thrv«*  ihousuntiil  |Htr«on-«  ntv  •>aiil  In  linvv  i*ou^t 
ailmiwliiii  til  tb^f-hurcli  whvn)  llw  mininr'tii-o'tiii'Ul  wxt^n'tiuM  «rpn*  b^ld. 

'I'h<>  n-«trnlnt  of  nnmjw  nii-Jins,  f'r(<itiil<'nl  W<mnU'i>  «MtM>rv'»ti»M, 
aiid  Ihiit  of  lli»  v<>tM>rNhk<[>n>ffHM>ruf  chcmiitlryntKl  iniutfraio|c>',  kppt 
the  (wlltTiti'  fnjdi  iufrva^itt];  th*»  mnuunt  of  nntuml  liintar}'  in  th^  cur- 
rii-ulam  until  variy  in  the  sixlii-*.  Prof.  PauI  A.  Chji'IlM>arn4>,  Mftvi^ 
wardHprMiflvnlof  WillJatnB  Ca)l4»|iv,  hupi'VmIii]  Prnft-nHor  1.1e«vet«iMl; 
and  tlio  foamlntion  of  ihe  Jovlali  Little  tirofewwrnhiii  of  nnluntl  sci- 
•not*  (in>tbl(Hl  th:>  coll('fp>  to  ad^l  to  Iim  M>lfntiac  sl«fT»  Rr»i)nHl«af 
18511,  Vynf*  Pogg  BnMkMt,  now  At  Prinwion.  Ttti'>  hidoiiiii  of  Line, 
bum'viT,  <U>voI4h1  lit  MHoiiCi*  wiM  lidt  mnlcriallylnrn-iUH-*!  liiirlDg  tU» 
SilniinlMmlioD,  whirh  cIdm^I  in  ISM. 

Thfi  |inwhli!'Dt 'k  rvai-tiunitry  visirn  fn  p<]|itiral  msttvi-H,  iniuli>  proni- 
DPnt  t>y  the  (•vpoIm  iif  Iho  rivil  war,  and,  tbiHiub  »■■!  pronlainiMl, 
never  «liiiK"tMMl,  led  to  m>  fn-nervl  u  di.HOfiDlool.  hh  to  haalen  tbe  nstig 
Uatloii  thut  hn  iuteoilea)  to  itlTer  on  uITnIuIuk  hUi  tifxUt-tb  year.  iW 
onrritnl  rniin  th«  piwltinu  Ibf  wnru%  alTeL'tious  of  buntltvds  of  Bowdota 
stUili-ntH.  II»  had  mIkhihI  more  diploiiuis  ilinii  any  of  hi*  pfpdffw 
man.  Ilir  icnulualns  of  tboMi  iwonly-wrvn  ynan  tm-Iudo  m  chi«f 
Juvlirir  nt  ihf  Ctilt««l  Statt«  Stipn-ne  Cuurt,  a  Jiiditv  of  the  cinnill 
oourt,  S  Judyra  of  Ifae  Stale  HUprvmv  (■oarf,  i  i^vvmora,  S 
t7Bll«d8tat«a8«uiMors.  a  Spoakn-af  thv  National  llonaeof  Reproamiu 
atl%'M.  1  at  loMt  of  tho  ip^al  war  fcpncriil-t.  ami  1><  othvra,  trhna* 
fallanlry  KainMl  them  that  title.  'Ilie  reiiuiininK  y<-nra  of  Prc^iidtfDl 
Wooalit'st  ipiiet  life  were  given  to  hiittorioal  Ntudien.  He  died  Deoea- 
Ut24,  1S78. 

I'RESIDENT  Harris's  administration. 

The  fourth  president  of  the  college  wuft  c-bown  friim  tbf  alamni. 
Snmiicl  llarriK,  n  ineuilier  of  the  cIbm  of  1H3;!,  grwIuaU-*!  at  AndoTvr 
Tbeological  S<-minnry  in  IMA,  and  after  two  paMturat<->t  in  Maasachn- 
(teltn  vfns  c-alU-d  to  the  t-hair  of  Nysteinatio  theology  Ht  Itangor  Semi' 
nary.  Th<-  itutit-s  of  this  position  he  bad  dis<-hNived  with  marked 
BUt-cesa  for  twelvf  years  when,  in  I>'ti7,  at  the  snggi-Htion  of  the  retir- 
ing i>r<-?<iileui,  lie  WHS  ibosen  to  All  the  vacaoi-y.  Ili.s  inaugural,  oa* 
the  ni>(i-»Aily,  ihe  iden,  and  nii*tb(M)nof  <itllfgi>  iiiNtructlon.deliverrd 
at  thi'  fiilluttiug  i-ouiinenei'itient,  Hhowtt  t-learly  (be  Minis  of  bi»  adtoia- 
■■•iritlioii.  The  end  (if  ilif  colli-ge  is  "  not  to  ini]Hirt  knowledge,  bat 
to  Mreii);ih<-ii  and  diM'ipline  the  riiiml,  to  put  tbeniHii  In  jioaseaiiioti of 
hinistdf.  iiii'l  ti>  eitalde  him  with  greatest  faiility  ti>avbieve  the  great- 
est liiid  U-i  n-f«iilts."  It  is  the  objei-t  of  a  eolli-tie  In  make  men.  In 
n-?.[Hi't  ti>  Ihe  |K>piiUrilem»nd  for  imiiortHiit  changen  in  the  course  of 
Btudy,  Ik-  held  that  (lie  natural  Ncieiiees  ^hould  r«-a»onably  receive 
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increased  attention,  not  on  utilitarian  pcrounds,  nor  because  of  their 
intrinsic  importance,  but  that  the  three  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  nature,  man,  and  God,  should  be  considered  in  due  proportion. 
The  addition  in  1868  of  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  now  director  of 
the  Harvard  botanical  garden,  and  two  years  later  of  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse^  to  the  corps  of  instructors  in  science,  together  with  the  require- 
ment of  laboratory  work  from  the  students,  led  to  marked  interest  in 
that  side  of  the  curriculum.  A  fortnightly  publication,  known  as  the 
Bowdoin  Scientific  Review,  was  conducted  by  Professors  Brackett 
and  Goodale.  Of  the  comparatively  small  nunilx»r  of  graduates  dur- 
ing this  period,  one-tenth  have  given  themselves  to  scientific  research. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  curriculum,  also,  marked  changes  resulted 
from  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  older  men.  In  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. Prof.  Jotham  B.  Sewall  succeeded  Professor  Packard;  in  math* 
ematics.  Prof.  Charles  G.  Rockwooil,  jr.,  now  of  Princeton,  followed 
Professor  Smyth.  President  Harris  assumed  the  department  of  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy.  Of  the  character  of  his  instruction  hun- 
dreds of  students  can  testify,  and  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
are  aware  from  his  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  and  Self  Revelation 
of  God.  The  responsibilities  of  the  college  presidency  weighed  heav- 
ily upon  Dr.  Harris,  and  he  ha<l  a  singular  distrust  of  his  personal 
qualifications  to  obtain  the  largely  increased  endowment  necessary  to 
a  successful  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  These  two  facts,  with  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  professorship  of  theology  in  Yale  University,  led 
him,  in  1871,  to  resign  a  position  he  had  held  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  college. 

PRESroENT  chamberlain's  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  fifth  president,  like  his  predecessor,  was  chosen  from  the 
alumni  of  the  institution.  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  a  graduate 
of  1852,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Bangor  Seminary; 
on  its  compieti<m  was  recalled  to  his  alma  mat«*r  as  an  instructor, 
and  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the  department  of  modern  languages 
and  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  Shortly  after  the  outbn*ak  of  the  war 
he  re<»eived  leave  of  absenc<',  entere<l  the  Army,  and  serve<l  to  the 
end  of  the  contest  with  distinction.  He  was  twice  woundiMl,  <mee  so 
severely  that  its  effects  art»  still  felt;  was  promotiMl  by  General  (irant 
on  tlie  field  of  battle  to  be  brigadier-general  **for  gallant  (Mmduct  in 
leading  his  !)rigade  in  a  charge;''  had  the  honor  to  1k^  assigned  to 
re<*«»ive  the  formal  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Api>omattox  Court- 
House,  and  left  the  Army  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  and 
tlie  command  of  a  division.  After  a  brief  service  as  acting  president 
at  the  close  of  Dr.  Woods's  administration,  he  resigne<l  his  professor- 
ship to  assume  the  offii*e  of  governor  of  the  State,  to  which  he  was 
chosen  in  1800  and  to  which  he  was  thrice  reelected  by  large  major- 
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no*  iHihixit  MiiQi>  iiiiiioMhlon,  tuiHl(>  tlii>  mlUtHrj'  ilrill  «■l«^ctir*?  tritli 
wiirk  In  rhw  Kyinnaaiam,  ami  lliis  urrnngxinonl  ctiatlnural  until  1842, 
whi-n  iiutniFtioh  iu  military  acicoiro  wiui  t^nlirt-ly  iliKPtintioai-d. 

Tfain  ailniiQlAirallon  wah  marbfMl  by  HtitMlantial  additicios  to  tiM 
volleve  funilt.  TliniaKli  tlm  cxfiiilons  ot  the  pruddeot  aod  (i(her»  •■ 
alumni  einlowuicnt  fnntl  nf  ^ItNi.OilU  wits  ntuml.  Mr.  Ili>nr>'  Winklrjr. 
of  Pliltiulvlphln,  who  iKV-itiuc  fiii4*n!st4Hl  In  llit*  ■■nlletC*  Milely  thmiKh 
Uie  work  it  wnsilattittnn'l  irnvt-wli limit  Mtlii-itarion,  lilH*mlly  f^iKlowvd 
Uu!  Lnlin  pn>fi<«nnr*)iiii.  Mnt.  Valeria  Stmic,  nf  MnliU^n,  Ma^. 
•lKloirv<l  rhvchjiirof  nivnlH)  and  moral  pliiloMiphy.  Thii>  |>rnft>^K>r- 
Rhlp  sinct*  it<t  en<lownient  haa  tH*n  hold  by  I'rof.  (tt>ont«  T.  tndd, 
now  of  Vale  rniveraltj'.  Prof,  G«brW  Camplwll,  now  of  Dartmouth 
Collet^.  atHl  by  Iter.  I>r.  Sntuucl  Ci.  Drown,  1jiI«  prealdont  of  Hnmilton 
CoUf  1^-.  Ito  piidowiuMiL  alno  eunbl^)  Pro^tldent  <')iainbi'rU>)n  to  girt 
mX\  hU  aitfniloM  to  Inotmctlon  In  polilii<al  eoonomr  and  conKtitiittoDal 
Uw,  iho  iiiunH^H  in  which  w<tr«  Pioro  prominent  and  impular  than  t-vw 
bi'forv. 

^^hll^tly  nft^r  thi*  •'lof<«<  of  tlit*  rivil  war  ii  waa  pniiKM^l  to  i-rMrt  a 
nomiirlal  hallinmc'morj'i'f  tlio  Bowdoin  8tndi*ntHwhohHi1  failvn  iotte 
■truiiCKlc-  'niiHM-h«!niL><!aliiili.<d  tin*  rnlhnittAfvlii- labor  of  Pn>r.  WilliaB 
Smyth,  who  at  hlf«di-alh,  to  ISfJM,  hodwdiirited  fur  thispuqiOM!  apwari 
of  M'>,tKN),  utistly  in  funaU  smonntA,  from  thi<  alumni.  Th»  rxlciHorof 
ihn  bulldioK  waa  luure  txpcnaivt'  tban  waa  aniipij)al«d,  iwstltiK  unarif 
•Sn.OitO.  Ita  Interior  waa  coniplnlml  Inlhla  ailmlnlatnitliiu  throusha 
further  ifi ft  of  |'.'-^,(Mn)fr<iiD  Mnt.  Ston*'.  Th>>  ltn>i  fliM>r(iintaliiMar»oai 
forfin'Hliy  itiioeiliipi,  II ■mall  linll,  and  l«"<-.mitmBli.itmr«'j'|t(iliiin  momn 
Th*-  tie<-ond  floor  ix  t^von  entirely  to  the  ineniorial  hall  pr«>per,  a  sp*- 
cioiis  Hiidient-e  room  U8e<l  forthc  public exen-iseit  of  thv  colle^ce.  Tlw 
wall»  art'  huiin  with  portraits  of  the  presidents,  l»enefaetors,  and  db- 
tiiiKiiiitheil  Kraduatex  of  the  eolleKe-  <>n  bronze  tablets  on  the  ««at 
aidt'  arc  inwrilnHl  the  nuni<w  anil  rank  of  2K'.t  Itowdoin  Htudenla  vbo 
fought  for  the  I'nion.  To  uuderAtand  Ihe  KiKniflcan<-e  i>f  ihix  number 
it  Fthouhl  lie  rememliered  (hat  in  lstf4  the  eolletce  had  leait  than  1,300 
living  ifraduateH. 

Ksiennive  i-onimen-ial  entt-rpriHea  in  which  President  Chamberiaia 
hwl  gnulually  liecome  interettt<'4l  made  aneh  demands  upon  his  time 
anil  enerjcieH  that  in  IKH-'I  he  rexi^eil  the  presidenry.  and  Iboagh  for 
two  year?>  louinT  th<-  iiilht:)-  t-njoyinl  durini;  »  |Htiiion  of  the  year  Ua 
aer^ii-<'-i  H>  le<-tunT,  his  residence  hax  Ix-^-n  mainly  in  New  York  City. 
Tw<>y>-Hr^cla]iMfl  Wforea  new  president  waselecte<l.  The  «xecntiT» 
duIi'-H  iif  The  poHiiion  were  meanwhile  difu-hart;4Hl  in  jtart  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Paekanl.  Imt  mainly  by  Pnif.  Henry  I,.  Chapman,  U.  D.,  who  waa 
apiHtmted  dean  of  the  faculty. 
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PRESIDENT  HYDE'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  1885  the  boards  unanimously  chose  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
William  De  Witt  Hyde,  then  a  young  man  of  20.  A  native  of  Win- 
cheudon,  Mass.,  he  pursued  his  preparatory  course  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Aca4lemy  and  graduate<l  with  high  honors  at  Harvard  in  1870.  He  at 
once  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  spent  one  year  at  l^nion 
Theological  Seminary  and  completed  the  course  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminar}\  He  had  given  much  attention  to  philosophy,  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Har\'ard  Philosophical  Club,  and  he  spent 
the  aca<lemic  year  1882-83  in  advanced  study  in  that  and  kindred  sub- 
jects at  Andover  and  Cambridge.  He  came  to  Brunswick  from  a  suc- 
cessful pastorate  of  two  years  over  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.  It  had  \\een  thought  desirable  that  the  instruction  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  should  l)e  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
and  the  ability  and  insight  Dr.  Hyde  had  displayed  in  that  depart- 
ment <loubtless  influenced  the  trustees  in  their  choice.  Their  ccmfi- 
<lenct*  was  well  placed.  The  courses  conducted  by  him,  though 
acknowledge<l  as  difficult,  are  reckoned  among  the  iM>pular  studies  of 
the  curriculum.  The  interest  aroused  is  attested  by  the  voluntary 
formation  of  a  club  of  undergraduates  for  tho  furtlier  study  of  the 
problems  brought  to  their  attention. 

Pn»sident  Hyde's  administration  of  the  college  has  l)een  wise  and 
progn*ssive.  He  is  a  firm  lx»liever  in  the  mission  of  the  small  college 
and  has  labore<l  efficiently  to  make  Bowdoin  a  model  of  that  class  of 
institutions.  Friends,  84>me  of  them  api>earing  in  uncxi)ecteil  quar- 
ters, have  l>estowe<l  of  their  wealth,  and  the  bunlen  of  poverty  that 
has  in  the  past  ham percnl  all  efforts  for  improvement  and  extension 
has  liivn  materially  lightened.  The  lienefactions  n»ceiv(Hl  since  1885 
anumnt  to  ♦2^h),<kiO,  one  lialf  l)eing  from  the  Fayerweather  estate,  and 
double  this  sum  will  pn>bably  accrue  to  the  college  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Catharine  M.  Garcelon,  of  Oakland,  Cal.  The  policy  which  he 
has  pursued  may  best  l>e  set  forth  in  his  own  wonls,  as  given  in  an 
article  in  the  Educational  Review  of  XovemlnT,  18t»l: 

Then*  are  two  fnn(laixi(*Dtal  linett  of  9(*bolarly  iiitt^rent  ami  two  corresponding 
typen  of  mind,  the  literary  and  the  Hfientific.  Tlie  t-olleKe  shouM,  by  it«  re<imred 
conrMett,  iiumre  to  every  Htndent  an  ac*qaaintance  with  the  first  ])rinci]>1ei«  iu  l>oth 
theite  fnndamental  lineH  of  Htndy.  The  oolleKe  may  wixely  re<inire  (»f  its  randi- 
dateM  fc»r  a  degree  ability  to  reail  b(»th  French  and  German,  to  write  correct 
Englifth,  the  elements  of  political  and  et^onomical  (M.*ience.  ]N(ycho1ogy,  and  ethics 
on  the  Hide  of  literature  and  life  of  man;  and  higher  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry, and  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  on  the  Hide  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science.  For  the  remaining  half  of  the  coarse  Hnf- 
ficient  elect! ves  shonld  be  offered  to  allow  concentration  on  either  literary  or 
scientific  Htudien,  according  to  the  taste  and  interest  (»f  the  individual  stadent. 
The  chief  Irasinetw  of  the  college  is  t4>  train  young  men  for  active  life,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  a  ixillege  faculty  should  be  men  who  have  gained  matiuity  of  char- 
acter through  ezperien(*e  in  the  great  school  of  life:  men  who  have  studied  a 
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reliKi.>uj>.  It  !•  <iim|>ly  iiu'oni'dvalile  that  yimnK  ineu  liMwi.m  17  and  UaboMld 
be  oitiipnt  with  the  tnefv  doing  iif  Ibe  particular  tank*  awignnl  tbcin  hvn  itf 
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to  day,  regardlees  of  the  wider  relations  and  deeper  meaning  of  their  lives.  The 
maintenance  of  this  religions  tone  and  spirit,  which  is  manly  becanse  it  is  godly, 
and  is  superior  to  the  shocks  of  time  and  fort  one  l)ecan8e  it  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  eternity  and  God,  should  be  the  distinctive  and  crowning  glory  of  a  Hmall 
college. 

For  combining  sound  scholarship  with  solid  character;  for  making  men  lM>th 
intellectually  and  spiritually  free;  for  uniting  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  reverence 
for  duty,  the  small  college,  open  to  the  worthy  graduates  of  every  good  high 
8chcM)l,  presenting  a  course  sufficiently  rigid  to  give  symmetrical  development, 
and  sufficiently  elastic  to  encourage  indi\idnality  along  congenial  lines,  taught  by 
professors  who  are  men  first  and  scholars  afterwards,  governed  by  kindly  i)er- 
sonal  influence,  and  sec'luded  from  t<K)  frecjuent  contact  with  rnxnal  distractions, 
has  a  mission  which  no  change  of  tnlucational  conditions  can  take  away,  and  a 
policy  which  no  sentiment  of  vanity  or  jealousy  should  1h»  pennitte<l  to  turn  aside. 

The  instruction  at  liowdoin  is  divided  into  tbirteiMi  dopartnuuits, 
two  of  which  arc  to  Ik»  sulKlivided  in  the  near  future.  In  each  the 
teatfhin^  is  in  the  hands  of  a  pmfessor  or  i)ermanent  nienilH»r  of  the 
faculty.  While  assistants  are  regularly  employed  in  the  lal>oratories 
and  library  and  instructors  occasionally  fill  temporary  vacancies,  the 
actual  work  of  instruction  is  assume<l  by  the  professor.  The  depart- 
ment of  i)hilosophy  is  in  charge  of  the  president,  who  is  Stone  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Tlie  course  extends  througli  the 
three  terms  of  8i»nior  year,  and  is  requii*ed,  save  in  the  winter  t<»rm. 
Psychology  'm  first  taken  up  and  is  taught  with  constant  refeii*nce  to 
its  practical  bearings.  It  is  followe<l  in  the  second  term  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  aim  **is  to  famil*^ 
iarize  the  student  with  the  spirit  and  nieth<Kl  of  speculative  thought 
and  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  reflection  on  the  groun<ls  of  rational 
certitude  and  religious  faith.''  President  Hyde  has  devote<l  much 
attention  to  ethics,  and  in  the  closing  term  of  the  yeargives  a  **  review 
of  modern  ethical  systems  and  a  pn»sentation  of  the  more  prominent 
jmrticular  duties  which  are  essential  to  man's  realization  of  himself 
as  a  socMal  and  spiritual  Ix^ing." 

TluMleiMirtment  of  Kngli.sh  literature  is  in  charge  of  Henry  L.  Chap- 
man,  1>.  D.,  Edwanl  Little  prof«»ssor  of  rhetoric,  oratory,  and  English 
literatun*.  The  course  consists  of  the  study  of  Bacon's  Ks.siiys  and 
Milton's  An»opagitica  as  an  elective  in  sophomore  year,  and  of  a 
c<mrs<',  alsoeU*ctive,  on  the  history  and  <levelopment  of  lit<»rature  from 
tbt'  earliest  times  to  the  ninetiH»ntb  century,  which  ext4»n<ls  throughout 
the  senior  year.  Logic,  lK)tli  deductive  and  inductive,  is  a  n»<iuir<»d 
study,  and  is  taught  l>y  the  professor  of  Knglisli  liti*rature. 

Tbi*  cb*imrtment  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  is  in  <*liarge  of  Mr.  AllH*rt 
W.  1'olman,  A.  M.  The  re<|uir«Hl  c*ourst»  r»onsists  of  UH*tun\s  and  ex- 
ercisi's  in  eUx^ution  during  two  terms  of  fn»sbman  year;  of  the  text- 
b(K)k  study  of  rhetoric  for  one  term  in  sopliomore  year;  of  practical 
rlietoric,  i.  e.,  extemporancH>usconi))osition,  original  de<*lamat ions  and 
critical  study  of  literary  style,  to  which  the  thinl  term  of  junior  year 
is  given,  and  of  the  writing  of  themes  during  each  term  of  the  last- 


tnontJoiK'd  >'*niini.  El^ctlviiwiwklii  IhlmlppHninvni  i^iiiHi^t*  inmtirKMt 
of  |>riviil<>  tf^Alitfc,  M<)»ctv(l  with  It  vi^v  III  iiiiprvoiHting  untl  ilcwlop- 
IniCA  ciinvi't  liu*mry  Htyli>,  and  In  |iorMinnl  Insinirllnii  In  olix^atfasi, 
opfH  t«[H>>-ta)l.i  1o  w'uiora  noil  Janint^. 

Ttip  ili>pArtRia>nt  iif  histiir^'  aud  ptilitical  M-i«ui!^  u  in  dwrg«  a(  PruC 
D.  O'lnn  Wi'tlft.  II  U  iiiif  ua«t  bj-  tbu  I'ltUiblbhiuMtt  nf  a  nnw  i<bair 
t«  tarKt'ly  inrrftHM'  tht*  ftiurwK  in  hUlitrr.  Th«y  now  ctmAUl  of  an 
«ltwtivo  cipHii  Id  tlip  jiiniiir  I'lNAfi  anil  pxIcuilinK  lliniiiKlHiiit  llui  yv^r 
iu  EnHlbli  K»(l  tuialpni  liwtiirr  ainl  nf  ii  muraK  in  rniUnl  Slatiw  hl*- 
((irj-  in  wliiifh  OKpn-iiil  nttentitui  lt>  iIIhwUmI  lywnrtl  lh«>  i^dmiiiuic  and 
«t>ii>tliuti<>tuil  ilpvflutunpnl  i>(  Ili<>  luilion.  Tlio  Mork  in  )iolitiMil  aci- 
«ncr  fxli^mln  tliruiiicti  the  wiiior  yttitr  iiiid  is  m  rmiuirMl  ntuily  in  tb* 
winUT  It-rm  wlivn  |K>littcnl  mninuni}'  U  ljikr>n  up.  Kloctirc  cotinM-*  in 
■nthmiwIotQ'  nnd  putuimrativt^  MK'iolog;)-  nw  itlwi  ofTorcU  dttnnit  lb* 
liwt  y«>ar  of  tlio  rumculum. 

Tht'  cle|Nirlmen1  <if  Fri'iirti  Is  in  cluir([i>  of  llenrj-  Johnmn,  I'h.  D^ 
Liinjffi'lUjw  jin>ri'«Aor  nf  iiiimIitii  lauffUAini*.  Tlw  Mudycif  thlB  Imtt- 
f[iiN>R-  Im  nxiiiirvd  ilmm^fliuut  th»  rrvslimnn  >'i<»r.  It  In  immiii^l  tu*  mm 
olwlivc  iliiniig  nnplmtnon*  ymtr.  Innlnitninn  in  lutlinn  is  hImi  offt^rM] 
in  this  ili>{Ninnirni,  tht>  miiriH-  Iwing  an  inlmlai-'tion  tn  thi*  Mudy  at 
I>aiiif. 

Tli9di<iiartni<>ntur<^rn)an  ifttni-linnti^nf  Mr  Gphdei-T.  KIteA,  A-  M., 
wku  U  now  in  fitimuiny  on  ]«avH  iif  atwi-iiii!.  His  [i1jm«>  ifi  IwmporMrQj 
9<wu|>iiMl  Iiy  )lr.  C.  N*.  It.  Whc**!*- r.  A.  R.  Thi»  l«U|pia«c«  U  a  nqnifvd 
Htii'ly  itinxiK^""'  iMi)ilioiii(ifv  yonr  and  U  |iurNni>d  h*  an  1'li.H-tlvo  <lnr- 
inK  the  following  year. 

Tilt-  dfi«irtmi'nt  of  Greelc  is  in  cliaiTti'  of  Prof.  Frank  K.  Wooilrolt, 
A.  M.,  wliu  Ik  hImi  Collinn  pntfftwir  of  nntiiml  and  n^veaitil  roli^ioo. 
In  tlii.H  iHttvr  cHiMtcity  )»■  conductN  tlit*  work  in  biblicHl  lit^nidirr, 
whicti  ii4  niadt'  up  of  h  refiuinil  courw  in  oni-  of  the  )io8[>eU  in  Ibe 
IhinI  term  of  fn-nhmnn  yfar,  and  of  an  t-lectivt-  i-oiirsv  during  two 
temiH  of  ilie  Honior  year,  in  which  diffe«'nl  |M>rlioiiN  of  tli*-  Old  TesU- 
meni  an*  utiidiiil  from  a  lit«rHr>'  and  hiHlorical  Hlandjioint.  The 
Gre«-k  lanituago  and  litt^ratiii-p  in  a  rei|nire<l  study  duriiiK  freshmati 
yi'Hr  and  may  Im-  punmsl  an  an  ekflive  during  the  ivuiaindvr  of  the 
<Mur»*. 

Till'  dfpartmeni  of  l>atin  in  in  rhanie  of  William  ('.  Ijiwion,  A.  B., 
\Viiikify  iinifexHorof  l^tin.  The  Htudy  of  thin  iiinirinifff  is  rvqaired 
during  ilii'  first  year  iind  may  Im-  pun»u«-*l  ns  an  i-li-ctivf  during  the 
thriT  n-iiiaiiiiiiK  yiam.  Tht-  ol)ji-<-i  of  llii-  various  i-oiinx's  in  Ihio,  oa 
indii')]  ill  lh>-  other  i»ni:nHt:i'  ll<■)l»^1llu■llt^.  in  1o  roiitril)iit4'  lo^nenal 
iit<T»ry  lultiiri'  rntluT  tlinn  lo  d<-Vf1iip»  few  (t{M-4-ialiatK  in  philolo^. 

Till'  di-imrtiiifiit  of  matlieniHti'-H  is  in  I'liHnre  of  I'rof.  WilliHtn  A. 
Miniily,  A.  M.  Thin  twifnt-e  is  rv<|uire<l  duriui:  tlii-  first  year,  bi|^er 
alK*'bra.  Milid  p-om>-lry,  and  plane  and  npliprical  (ri^onoiiietty  beins 
atuditt).     To  tbune  deairiuK  additional  work  brief  t-ourwa  in  modeni 
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j^eometry,  in  practical  mensuration,  and  in  sur\'eying  are  offered  in 
successive  terms.  Tlie  courses  during  sophomore  and  junior  years 
are  elective  and  include  analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  quaternions. 

The  department  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  is  in  charge  of 
Franklin  (\  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Josiah  Little  professor  of  natural  science. 
The  courses  in  this  department  begin  in  junior  year  and  extend 
through  two  yejira,  btMUg  ivquired  the  first  and  elective  the  second. 
Instruction  is  given  bj'  lectures  and  exi)erimental  work.  A  view  of 
the  chemical  lalwratory  is  given  on  the  adjoining  page. 

The  department  of  biology  and  geology  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Leslie  A. 
I^e,  Ph.  D.  The  work  in  biology  begins  in  the  third  term  of  sopho- 
mon»  year  and  extends  through  tlie  remainder  of  the  course,  and  is 
from  the  first  ehH?tive.  While  text-l)ooks  ari»  us^mI  in  the  study  of 
lK>tany,  pliysiology,  zoolog>'  and  aiuitomy,  gr(»at  stress  is  laid  on  labo- 
ratory work,  to  which  much  time  and  att(*nti<m  is  given.  The 
mastery  of  principles  and  training  in  scientific  observati<m  is  sought, 
rather  than  mere  ac<|uisition  of  facts.  The  biological  lal>oratory, 
though  hardly  large  enough  for  the  classes  that  elect  this  .study,  is 
well  supplied  with  microscoi>es  and  other  in-stnunents,  and  hasexten- 
8iv(»  zoological  collections.  The  interest  arou.seil  in  tliis  department, 
as  well  as  the  cliaracter  of  the  work  done,  is  indicate<l  by  the  results 
of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Labrador  in  the  summer  of  1891,  led  by 
Professor  Lee  and  comi)osed  of  Howdoin  students  and  graduates. 
Tlie  course  in  geology  is  an  elective  of  the  senior  year.  The  elements 
of  the  science  are  taken  up  in  onler  and  as  much  study  given  to  rocks 
and  fossils,  esp^^cially  those  that  can  be  collected  by  the  student,  as 
tim«?  will  allow.  It  is  proi>ostHl  to  establish  at  an  early  day  a  profes- 
soi-ship  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  which  will  increase  the  number  of 
ele<'tives  in  science,  and  lead  to  their  intnxluction  earlier  in  the 
course. 

The  dei»artment  of  physics  and  astronomy  is  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Charles  C.  Ilutchiu.s,  A.  M.  Elementary  physics  is  a  required  study 
during  two  terms  of  the  .sophomore  year  and  is  followeil  in  junior 
year  by  a  course  of  the  same  length  designeil  to  affonl  lal)oratory 
practii»e.  A  re<juire<l  (»ourse  in  astronomy  is  given  in  the  first  term 
of  junior  year.  This  is  followtnl  by  an  elective  course  in  practical 
astronomy,  for  which  admirable  facilities  an*  enjoyed  through  the 
n»cent  erection  and  complete  equipment  of  an  ol)servatory.  The 
course  in4*ludes  the  theory  and  adjustment  of  iii.struments  and  the 
making  and  reducing  of  ob.ser  vat  ions. 

The  de|mrtuient  of  physical  culture  is  in  <*harge  of  Frank  N.  Whit- 
ti«»r,  M.  D.,  dirt»ctor  of  the  gymnasium  and  lei-turer  on  hygiene.  A 
brief  course  of  lectures  on  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  extensive  collections  an<l  models  of  the  medical 
school,  and  followeil  by  a  similar  course  on  {lersonal  hygiene,  is  given 
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»iipiKt«iiltTliwoall«^.  Kvpryiin<lorgr»liuit«hMHUu»rofi^ 
llniiil  tih>'Hiviil  pxjiia illation  at  Ihv  be^^itiiiing  of  ttw*  rnllnj^a 
jfar.  From  lltw  mpMfiiirctwntfi  nml  Htrcnglh  U>*tn  tAkt>o,  n  chart  is 
nuulo  out  fur  onoh  ntuUeal,  showing  hiA  size,  mrenfrtlt.  and  ttVmtnrUj 
in  minpariflon  with  the  normal  t(tan<hird;  and  also  what  partM  of  the 
boaly  an>  d«fi!K!tivt>  ftUh^r  )u  otrentfth  or  dt-vt^lopincnl.  At  lh<<  ^kme 
liinv  the  ntitdnnt  r«tvivo««  a  handlfook  contaliiiiiK  th<>  t-xirriMv  ptw- 
arribaM  for  thi*  iiurpuwr  of  4i>rr>-<-tinfC  ihn  phyxioal  diifit-tA  mIiowo  b)r 
hla  ehnrl,  with  sjMirini'  dlrvrtittnt  in  n^^anl  (o  diitl  and  Imthiiie. 
Fruni  Nitvonitipr  iinlll  April  uach  flawi  in  roqairwl  tncxeiviAe  in  tb9 
Sargunt  g>-nioaHiuui,  andi!r  the  Ba|)i<rviKioD  of  lh«  dirvcUir,  farv  lial/ 
hoar  on  four  •!«;«  of  every  w«>elc.  A  khmIhI  vouree  of  ulaae  fjLr-rrim 
haa  btfii  arnuiK«d.  The  fnwbintia  have  military  drill  ami  Iiulian 
club  Kwiujjliiy,  th"  i*ophoiuon*a,  exen^uws  wiUi  waudnur  diimU-bvl); 
Um  Juolora,  fencing  with  Dlnglf  Ntlcki*;  th«  MMdurw,  fi^iiclnjc  with  ffHis 
or  bmadaworda.  Pur  i1h>  rxvrclHCK  witJi  the  v\f*t  w*>{ghti«.  b«ia, 
ringa,  vte.,  oacji  elam  in  dlvidM  Into  liitvy  dirisionn  and  tlio  work  i» 
cnrpfnily  graded  (»  KUit  thv  ntrength  of  witch  diviHioa. 

Tho  gradual  growth  of  phyaicat  cultaru  inu>an  ewN.'ntial  part  of  th9 
Bowdoln  itirrioalam  baa  bw-n  IntcreHting  and  iM-rhaps  InstraeiiTR. 
Over  wTcnty  yvara  ago  tlip  faf  nity  noted  nnunual  prevalence  of  sick- 
nnn  oni)  apring  t«nn,  dne,  Ihoy  ttiought,  to  inMifllcieni  exercia**,  aad 
Ibiiy  formally  ntoommended  the  Ntadenia  to  engag**  In  playlnic  IjalL 
Purthp'r  than  niieh  advice  and  the  furnifthliigof  oiinple  appamltia  like 
bonutnlnl  1i<\r«  mid  xwintin  in  iht*  niren  nir  the  i^tllcgv  aiithoritit-H  iltil 
not  go  until  atiout  1860,  when  Commons  Hall  was  fitted  up  aa  a  gym- 
na.Hium  and  grade*]  exereiws  were  eondueted  by  Mr.  William  C.  Dol«, 
BuI>!M'*|iii'ntIy  <i>nne<-te<l  with  HJinilHr  work  at  VaU-.  Sinci-  this  tim«, 
with  thi-  ('xeeption  of  a  few  years,  instruetion  Iihh  Imm-ii  regularly 
given,  K*'>ierally  bva  physician,  and  work  in  thegyinnasiuin  has  l>««a 
n-<|iiinHl  Niiu-e  IflJ.  In  )XK5-Hii  a  eommiKlioiis  tiiid  wfll-armnged 
gA'ninai'iunt  was  eret-ttnl  at  a  ciiHt  of  ^l-,"*"'-  This  is  nanHsl  the  Sar- 
gent tiyninasinin,  in  honor  uf  I)r  Dudley  A.  Siirgenl.of  Harvanl  I'ni- 
veniity,  who  whs  iiistnictor  hi-n-  for  fivi-  yf-ars  and  who  furnished  it 
with  eoiiipli-t<-  w-ls  of  the  nent  approveil  ;fyriinH»ti<-  a]>)iarHtus.  Tb« 
buililini;  ii  ht-iittil  by  steitiii,  lighted  by  i-tei'trieity,  snil  is  supplied 
with  hII  n>-<-<)e«l  faeililies  for  Imlliing. 

'llii'  fttfiiliy  of  the  ]in-s<-nl  day  do  not  lind  it  neet-ssary  to  ret-om- 
niiii'l  to  Ibc  stndenls  athletic  games.  Tln-n-  exists  aiuong  Iben 
nrK>iiii/iiti>iu>  for  tli<-  sn]>]Kirt  and  prai-tii-e  of  ImM'ltall,  IxHiting,  foot* 
luill.  tviini-.  and  gt-iit-ral  allih-tics.  The  uiinnnl  lifld-day  exereises 
and  ihi-  i-luw  rii.-.-s  t-arly  in  June  an-  events  of  mueli  iniportaiiee  to 
thi-  iitid>Tt:ri(dniit4-s.  lntcn*otb>giate  i-ontt-sts  in  nil  th<'s«'  games  win 
mui-li  iitti-ntiiiii.  and  havi-  to  Ih- re»traine<l  rather  than  encouraged. 
At  till-  Hjitiii-  liiiio  this  alhlt'lic  side  of  cullege  life  is  believe<l  to  be  of 
•dvautagi-  to  the  uludent  and  has  the  |iert»ouBl  cooperation  of  dimb- 
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bers  of  the  faculty,  who  with  aluniui  serve  upon  the  committee  having 
a  general  oversight  of  these  interests.  A  commodious  boat  house  has 
been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  for  the  use  of  the 
boating  association,  and  for  the  expenses  of  this  as  well  as  the  other 
athletic  organizations  considerable  money  is  annually  raised  by  sub- 
scription from  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

THE   MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

From  it«  successful  inception  in  1S20,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  alM>ve,  the  medical  department  of  the  college  has  made  advances 
somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  tlie  lack  of  endowment.  The  with- 
drawal of  State  aid  in  1834  was  keenly  felt  on  the  side  of  the  library, 
but  the  accession  to  the  fac*ulty  of  men  like  John  Delainater,  William 
Sw«H»tser,  Reul)en  Dimond  Mussey,  Edmund  li.  Peaslee,  and  For 
dyce  Barker  enableil  the  institution  to  maintain  its  st^inding  in  the 
fn)nt  rank  of  New  England  scliools.  In  ISOO,  through  the  liberality 
of  tlie  late  Seth  Adams  and  the  grant  of  half  a  township  of  land  from 
the  State,  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  for  the  siwcial  use  of  tho 
school.  This  contains  large  lecture  rooms,  the  chemical  laboratory, 
dissecting  rooms,  and  ample  ac<H)mmodations  for  the  medical  library 
and  anatomical  collections.  The  latter  have  l>een  in<»reased  by  exten- 
sive purchases  and  are  of  much  value.  The  course  of  lectures  which 
at  first  extended  over  three  months  now  includes  five,  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  school  prt*ce<ling  the  academic  commencement  day. 
The  professorships  have  l)ecn  increased  from  four  to  eight,  the  fees 
from  145  to  $78.  Medical  and  surgical  clinics  are  held  every  week. 
Though  many  patients  thus  apiH»ar  befort*  the  class,  certain  diseases 
can  of  ccmrse  be  observed  only  in  hospitals.  For  this  reason  mainly 
it  has  l)een  proi)06ed  t^)  i*emove  the  school  to  Portland  and  thus  bring 
it  into  close  connection  with  the  Maine  General  Hospital.  The  diffi- 
culty of  se(*uring  means  for  tln»  pun'hase  of  a  site  and  the  erectiop  of 
the  necessary  buildings  has  hitherto  pre vent4Ml  the  exe<»ution  of  this 
plan.  The  prtwpective  endowment  of  $2(M),(MK>  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Catharine  M.  (iarcehm  will  enable  this  and  other  plans  for  the  increasinl 
effectiveness  of  the  school  to  Ik»  carrie<l  out. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  must  jwiss  sat isfiu'tory  oral  and  written 
examinations  in  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery-,  chemistry,  nmteria 
me<li<*a,  pharmacy,  olmU'trics,  pathology,  and  practice,  pn»S4»nt  a  dis- 
sertation on  some  me<lical  subject,  and  pn>ilu<'<»  evidence  of  having 
attended  thn*e  full  course's  of  lectures  at  some  regular  incoriM)rate<l 
nuHlical  institution  and  of  having  devote«l  thre<»  years  to  professi<mal 
St  udies.  Among  those*  whoof  late  have  \hh}i\  conn€H»t<Hl  witli  the  school 
for  a  .series  of  years  tliere  may  lx»  mentioned  Alonzo  B.  l*almer,  in  tho 
tlepartment  of  thtH>ry  and  pra<*tice;  William  \V.  Greene,  in  that  of 
surgery;  and  Burt  (i.  Wilder,  in  that  of  physiology.  The  faculty  in 
1892  was  made  up  as  follows:  Israel  T.   Dana,  A.  M.,  M.  I>.,  pro- 
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*  ffnaur  of  olHtutricR  sod  illftaucM  or  wonipu  ao<)  ^^lildivDrHSPHI^I 
VTwik*.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  prtirwwior  nf  fiiirjKin-:  CliArlm  O.  Hito^JC^^^ 
X.  t).,  [kmfPHMir  itl  mal'-ria  tDMlim  unit  llHtrRpt^iilir*;  Luciliais  A 
Knifrj-,  A.  M.,  iipofB-wir  of  mi-dtcal  jurinpnuienw;  Frwilcrif  U«ttti; 
GrrHiih,  A.  M.,  M-  i>.,  iiroft^sMtr -of  ■uMtouy;  PrankllD  C  P-'itnin. 
A.  M..  pniffiMir  ut  thftaimry;  Chitrl««  U.  Ktnitit,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  pa» 
fnwr  itf  pliyiiiolf vy ;  U'IIIImid  K.   Dniin,  ilvmoiiKlrator  nt  tHuUdfl^;! 

-  Xrt>n>tt  T.  Niwlry,  M.  P.,  tlpimiHtlriilttr  »r  hfMolntfy  -^^m 

-niK  rOLUEUR  UBItAitr.  ^^H 

Th<<-  library',  xlthouKh  from  ila  ntUbUiihmenl  tho  UrvoKt  coUtjttMV 
of  book*  Iti  ih>>  ^tAtf,  bfut  flitffrrMl  in  tliv  iwnt  frotu  the  poverty  ot  llk» 
Ittfttimtlon.  Tlionifntsi'itniiuAl  i-x|M'nditiire  for  Iho  piinrhMscof  nfi^ 
bimkji  JtiHiiir  «  in-ricxl  ut  (-ijthiy  ytiaw  dUl  not  cxt-ewl  frJn*.  Tbov 
acwMnionH.  Iiu«'f*vi>r.  wi-n-  mcIih-Ii**!  wirli  iiiiirli  ihoneht,  liy  lUt>  pnai- 
di'Dl  Iti  uiu'lipr  y»*iir>,  Mi1iw«|U<Tiity  l>y  the  ntitti'wtivc  [tn>fcgAor* of 
modum  laDKu»){P«,  unili>r  trhiiM-  eltArK**  tlii'  liliDiry  hiut  Im'cii  for  tht 
jITHBter  pAil  of  thix  tiini-.  It  wn»,  l.bon-rorr,  mnJiily  l))ruo4{h  slA* 
thai  it  mne  to  linM  lu  1^83  tfai*  tenth  |i1bi«  in  Hizc  niunni;  I  be  i-ullaft 
Utirarira  uf  iIih  uouutry.  7*hi<  first  mititlilf!  mlilltinu  was  tht>  prir»t« 
lllinir>'  »f  llflii.  JuneA  Biiwdoln,  uuiub»-riUK  4,OiiO  voltimcs,  and  rich 
ill  M-i«-Mline  wurkk.  In  Ihi-  ilix-u uieiilarj^  hUtiiiy  of  Fruiiuc,  nnd  ia 
pnlllkiiil  writing  reUUnf  to  th«  fontuiii'tu  of  tlir  i'oiistliatiou  of  lh* 
Unit"!  Stiitt^  Iij  lK?o,4'>«tTolutm'*w«'r*'ri-<-«'iv«--!  llir.iu«li  I*r^>«ldMit 
Alton  fnim  ']*h>»mA)»  W«II<-ut,  vmj.,  »(  lUv^ioa.  Tlti.tM'  ini-lii'l>><l  ouuiy 
rare  vultimi**,  «nch  iw  John  Eliol's  intlian  Kibli?.  l'Dlt'>ii  MnlbnH 
SlifrnaliKi  »>i'l  **«»  rich  in  thp  works  of  I'nritnn  <liviiie«.  It^^v.  Joha 
A.  Vaiiifhan,  nn  alumnuk.  pretwotMl  a  vulnjibh-  colleptiun  of  1,300 
Tnlunicft,  luoiitly  wlr>ntlB(-  publicatian!(.  The  librarj*  wa»  furtuiwladf 
IndtKlMl  MmuiiK  th»  InBtitutionx  rtK^ivlni;  the  HXi  foliu  vrtluHMiiuf  liw 
rvmnlci'niRilMiliiuorUn-Al  Kritaln  In  lS3t.  SnlwtHiurni  gitln,  hmt^f 
bwt  vnlnalth-,  arr  loo  iiamiTNua  to  U-  mrnilom**)  In  di'inil.  In  IMS, 
whfn  thv  i-oll<><'tliin  numWn-^I  ixmrly  l.'i.iaKi  vulnnHTs  nn  ndulmMr 
Cstah^K-  wiu  prvpaml  ti.\  thp  illintriAn.  Hew  Wiiliam  I*.  Tochar- 
Tbl*  iA  an  in-tAto  vnlunto  nt  uvpr  l^o)  (mK**^-  *ith  fnli  atilhiir  oatria* 
■nil  a  HutiJwt'iDfltix,  and  was  maili-  in  flow-  ai'mnlann-  trlih  thervb* 
pnj)HiM^I  by  fnifeaaiir  Jewt-ttof  th<<  SiaitliMtnian  liuttitution.  WUI» 
llir>  itntinh  iif  the  library'  hoa  u(r>H*t>M)  ihf  lUM-rulnpsH  nf  ibi^  (irinHd 
eniMlii«iu»,  lu  n'TUfiH-y  ntnl  nimptplennMi  makf  II  a  vatuablr*  ttibUo- 
ttrnphtcHJ  aid.  and  )l  t>upp1ln>  tlw  fuundallon  of  th^  t^anl  cntakipte 
n"w  u»fHl      Tin-  l»cor(i(>n»t)<>n  ■>(  ttiv  iM«'»>iy  lilinirii-t  in  l"""'  larcvl> 

ti'd  I.,  tlif  •H'i-n]Hi(i<>n  of  iIh-  iw>i  iMr;.'f  wini^v  of  tlif  chniM-l,  beaklM 
ItHiii^L-r  Hull.  Mhirh  wl.^  .'h]>.-<-lnlly<U->iun*H)  fi.r  tli<-  iibmry.  In  1885 
the  [iniw-nt  librarian,  iti-on;i-  T.  I.iiilo,  «'bi>  bad  bo-n  in  (-harg«af  tbe 
d<-]MrtiH<-ni  iif  Ijitin,  wai*n*li<-v(Hlof  nuichof  binn-ork  HMaii  instrvetor. 
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and  H  few  yearn  later  was  enabled  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  library. 
TliiH  inereafte  of  attention,  and  e8i)eeially  the  ehangen  in  niethoils  of 
instruction,  have  made  the  library  a  very  important  factor  in  theedu- 
<*ational  work  of  the  college.  It  is  opene<l  throughout  the  day  and 
during  two  hour»  of  the  evening.  It  now  receives  lil>eral  annual 
appropriations  from  the  Inmrds,  an<l  has,  largely  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Rev.  Klias  Bond,  I).  I).,  and  the  late  John  L.  Sibley,  A.  M., 
book  funds  amounting  to  ^17,CM)().  Including  the  me<lieal  library — 
which  is  in  another  building,  but  under  the  same  management — it 
nunilH'rs  49,0(H)  volumes,  an<l  the  annual  accessions  average  1,5<K.). 
In  the  administration  of  the  library,  in  which  the  librarian  is  aided 
by  a  catalogu<*r  and  four  student  assistants,  espcH^ial  effort  is  nmdc  to 
render  help  to  all  inquin»rs.  A  n»gular  course  in  bibliography,  made 
up  of  lectures  and  practical  work,  has  been  given  the  present  year  as 
an  <»lectivi»  to  the  juniors  in  connection  with  English  liistorj',  and  it  is 
proiN>se<l  to  offer  to  each  class  more  or  less  formal  instruction  in  the 
use  and  selection  of  lxK>ks. 

ART  CU)LLE(TI<)XS. 

A  feature  in  its  educational  equipment  which  distinguishes  How- 
doin  frt>m  the  other  smaller  colleges,  if  not  ind(H*d  from  the  universi- 
ties of  the  country,  is  the  ijossession  of  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  which  could  not  be  duplicated  saive  by  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money.  Thesi*  collec^tions,  puivhastHl  abroad  by  Hon.  James  How- 
doin  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  came  to  the  college  at  his 
death,  have  Ihhmi  increased  by  gifts  from  many  soun*es,  and  are  soon 
to  liave,  thn)Ugh  the  munificence  of  the  Misses  Walker,  of  Boston,  a 
fireprcMjf  building,  designed  solely  for  their  projier  display  and  pres- 
ervation. The  drawings,  though  they  numl>er  only  140,  are  repre- 
sentative of  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  and  English  schools  of  art,  and 
include  sketches  by  Titian,  Correggio,  Domenichino,  Sal vator  Rosa, 
Rembrandt,  Herghem,  Poussin,  and  Claude  Lorraine.  The  Bowdoin 
paintings,  aside  fmm  family  iH)rtraits,  numl>er  70,  and  include  a 
Van  Dyck  and  a  Rul)ens,  Iwsides  several  ascrilHMl  on  goo<l  grounds  to 
Hogarth,  Wouvermanns,  Ilondekoter,  Berghem,  with  copies  from 
Titian  an<l  Iiapha<d.  They  also  include  i)ortraits  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  |>ainte<l  by  GiUn^rt  Stuart  especiall}'  for  Mr.  Bowdoin,  who 
was  a  i)er84ma1  friend  of  each.  SubstHpient  additions  bring  up  the 
numl>er  of  canvases  to  15<>.  Among  thesi*  may  ])e  mcntioncMl  a  jwir- 
trait  by  Copley;  a  large  1ands(*ai>e  by  \V(ist,  which  cost  the  <lonor 
upwanlsof  ^1,(M)();  and  a  {minting  of  Hagar  and  Ishma4*l,  obtaintMl  from 
a  chun*h  at  Rome  ami  dating  back  to  Titian's  time,  if  not,  as  the  donor 
lielieved,  the  w<irk  of  his  brush.  Besides  these  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, the  college  luis  a  small  but  well-wdect^Ml  collection  of  casts  of 
the  masterpiei*es  of  (»reek  sculpture,  many  inirtrait  Inists  by  Ameri- 
can s(*ulptors,  ami  an  interesting  series  of  slabs  illustrative  of 
Assyrian  art,  taken  fn>m  the  excavations  at  Nineveh. 
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(HaeN  Hiid  the  gnmth  and  «-alm>  oi  the  roHpetiive  Uhntrie*.  The 
juuounla  i>onnibnt«><l  by  the  undecvniduatefl  thcmwlven  for  th«>  par- 
duwa  of  WW  books  wwre  often  double  Ihrnoe  Kpproiirlated  l>y  Um 
boaidti  for  lh«  hicreoM*  of  the  ooUi-g<'  library.  In  iliclr  wUvtinn  Um 
,advie<>  or  ihr*  iirvMident  and  itf  uthvr  merotx-nt  of  ihu  fiK'tilty  wure  ft»- 
quenlly  notu^hi.  tinuliialv  merolM'nt  w«ro  itollritt-il  for  K>n«,  both  «f 
buikaund  nf  money.  The  two  libruriws  onc-h  of  upward  fi,OUO  vol- 
nnea,  were  la  1870,  when  itrowth  ceai«d,  rtimarkably  rompleUi  and 
valnahbt  mlleelfonftor  the  geneml  llti!nitun>MDd  enrrent  |>erio(lie*l« 
of  Ihf  flirty  years  [in-ei-ilin];  Tliey  iH-ciiiiiiil.  willi  llif  touwrobly 
ruoniH  of  (he  doeieties,  one-half  ilie  lower  Hi<iry  of  .Maine  Hall,  vrhleb 
had  Ixfii  lilleii  nj>  fur  their  (H-i'ii[)ati<in  in  I'teKidenl  Alli-n'»  a<lniini»- 
tnitioii.      In  lss">  they  wen-  nicrm-»l  in  tin-  <-<illei.'e  lilmiry.     The  story 
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ryiii  ihi'iri'bHriii-terand  object. 
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ii/tit  by  tile  faciiliy,  many  of 
wliKtii  a*-  f'<rnii-r  nieuilHT-  ittr  w.-lciim-il  at  Ilii-ir  nii-4'1inp<.  1-Jleh  has 
a  will  rnniislii-l  hall.  Wlnl.-  !..K-ial  ind-nourw'  and  kooiI  feUowship 
an-  Trankly  jiMiwot •itij>-*-t>.  Iiteniry  uurk  lias  a  lianlly  lenn  important 
|Mirl  iu  thiir  a<livirii'>'.  Th<iiit;b  their  rivalrii->  <H-ca.tioually  lead  to 
a  luirliMtri-liii)  in  tin-  M-le<-li<iu<ir  elannnftieers.  as  foulinh  aft  it  ia  unfor- 
tunate, it  ifi  lielievvl  they  xupply  a  valuable  ineaiut  for  acqiuintaara 
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and  helpfulness  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  and  tend  to  neu- 
tralize some  of  the  bad  eflfeets  of  the  unusually  strong  class  feeling 
whicli  has  always  prevaileil  at  Howdoin.  The  element  of  secrecy  has 
not  iMH'n  in  the  past  a  means  of  hiding  dissipation  or  unlawful  prac- 
tices. On  the  other  hand,  soi*iety  pride  has  occasionally  l)een  evoked 
as  a  n\straining  force  in  the  ease  of  those  viciously  inclined. 

RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  opening  of  the  present  was 
a  i)4»riod  of  general  religious  depression.  At  Bowdoin  it  is  not  known 
that  any  student  during  Pn»sideiit  McKeen's  administration  had  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion.  Religious  activity  existed  among  the 
teachei's,  not  among  the  students.  For  a  longer  jM^riod  than  would 
1k»  supiH)S4Ml,  in  view  of  earnest  efforts  from  the  very  fii'st,  this  con- 
tinued the  cast*  under  President  Appleton.  A  theological  scxjiety  with 
a  memliership  of  17  was  organiz<Ml  un  early  as  isus,  but  its  meetings 
wore  apparently  given  to  the  discussion  of  doc*trinal  and  ethical  <iues- 
tions  rather  than  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  exi>eri#»nce.  Though 
its  influence  for  practical  piety  was  not  nmnifest  at  the  time,  the 
results  of  the  trend  of  thought  it  inculcated  are  happily  exhibittnl  in 
the  fact  that  in  after  life  0  of  these  17  became  earnest  Christians. 
This  society  maintained  its  (organization  until  1S50,  at  times  in  face 
of  op{)08iti(m  and  with  long  iH»riods  of  little  or  no  activity.  It  col- 
lecteil  a  library  of  several  hundriMl  volumes,  which  was  incori)orated 
in  that  of  the  college.  Its  discontinuance  as  a  soiMety  was  due  to  the 
incn»ase  of  other  .student  organizations  rather  than  to  any  s|)ecial  or 
pn>longed  lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects  to  whieh  its  discussions 
wen*  devoted. 

In  1  SI 2  two  men  of  earnest  and  aggressive  piety,  Frederic  South- 
gate,  tutor,  and  James  Cargill,  student,  were  the  means  «)f  establishing 
meetings  for  prayer  an<l  the  pnunotion  of  personal  righteousness 
among  the  students,  which  have  since  lMM?n  maintaimnl  without  inter- 
rupti«>n.  An  «>rganization  formtnl  :\  years  later  and  known  as  the 
pniying  circle  was  the  agency  thn)Ut;h  which  these  activities  were 
conduct«Hl.  Its  (*onstituti<m,  though  .S4»veral  times  revised,  has  always 
set  forth  as  the  obj<*c»t  of  the  as.s<K*iation  '^mutual  iMlificalion  of  its 
memliers,  the  pn>motion  of  vital  go<lliness  in  the  college,  and  prayer 
for  the  universal  spn»a<!  of  the  gosiK»l."  Memln^rship  has  lK»en  oynni 
to  thost*  aiud  only  thosi»  who  offer  ''charitable  eviden<*e  of  )»eing  real 
i'hristians"  and  give  **as.M»nl  to  the  fundamental  d<K*trines  of  the 
gos|Md."  Its  meetings  have  been  heM  twice  a  wiH.*k,  <uie  on  the  Sab- 
bath, more  formal  in  its  character,  and  one  on  a  week  day  evening 
conduct4Hl  and  attended  as  a  rule  by  undergraduates  only.  Despite 
the  presence  on  its  rolls  from  time  to  time  of  names  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, the  personal  religious  work  done  by  it  has  l)een  very  great.  Its 
inemliership  has  varied  in  different  years  from  one-tenth  to  one-half 
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'.  Uh)  atuilt-nl  btxly.     Ttie  ynnr  fnllovrinK  Ha  fnrmaUim  Ibprv^wa* 
1  reliKlouA  iDtMrvst  lu  wnDiMiiiin  with  a  revival  Iq  the  town,  mmi 
I  ftultM-qurut  yenra,   Ruliilily  In  I^^,  11^'<I,   I.S34,  IMS.  a^ 
if  ImV  wx'<'9i)^>>ti9  Imw  btwii  tnwlf  m  ihf  uiitulKT  nf  proftMslas 
'  ChriHimu  tti  ih»  polloicv. 

In  IHSS  It  Meoiol  buvt  u>  in<<mlv>r)i  of  thi>  praying  clrclt*  to  di*- 
oonIion«  llMlr  union  uiidvr  thul  iuini>>  «nil  to  form  a  Yoiinit  M«n^i 
Chrlxtian  Aatmciiition.  They  would  ihtis  brins  thvniM'lvpM  into  con- 
nection with  Himilar  Botrletivs  in  other  co]l(>geft,  and  n'tt\>  the  beneAu 
of  llii>  flUpcTviition  ifiven  by  the  Slate  and  national  a»u>ciailonA  of  ihb 
well-known  IkmIj-  to  ChriMian  work  amoiii;  youu^:  luen.  The  pn>vl9tl<N> 
for  »«ioclat«  meuitwni  it  waa  bnllovn]  would  enlist  many  of  right 
nomi  porpOMM  bnt  wlihont  a  eouwiotis  dpvelopnu-nl  of  reliffioita  life. 
Thp  OMorlallm)  hna  n  larfte  and  pleananl  room  on  Ibe  lower  floor  at 
ODt>  of  lh»  •lormlinrii^  RiviM  an  annua)  rrcepllon  t»  Ihe  PrMthman 
cIbmh,  apd  f-arrim  >in  bj'  a  srrliM  or  ivimmitU'iM  varioufi  Chriatian  itctlvi- 
liea.  An  annoal  odilrpM  by  aomn  promlni<nl  olergjTnan  ift  de)ivt>r<rd 
befiMv  it  on  one  of  the  Kablwthii  early  in  the  oolli-^e  yifar.  Its  mt^oi- 
bent  art>  kept  in  louob  with  methodH  of  CbriHtian  work  by  Ibelr  d«l»- 
gatfA  lo  SuilM  and  national  eonvvntionB  and  by  several  wImi  h«r» 
ap«*ut  the  snmni«r  nionth^i  at  Mr.  Moiwly's  Bcbwl  for  rvli^iooH  wiirkvr^ 
Momliiic  anil  »^venlnt;  prayers,  the  fornivr  otwurrin)C  at  0  or  7  o'riork 
In  (hi:*  morntnir,  ibe  latler  at  suniflf  wort*  inalutAlu>-<l  at  Bowdoin 
until  IHT:;.  At  that  ilne  v%-cnlu|t  prayrtr^  w^re  dlMTontlnnctl  i*xc«|K 
on  Suii'litv-  iind  a  ni'ire  "Mnvfutent  hour  m-IitIiiI  fur  tin-  mnriiinp 
service,  which  is  now  omitted  on  the  Sabbath.  Attendance  at  prmyers 
and  Bt  one  re)rular  ehnreb  wrvice  on  Sunday  in  compulsory.  The 
umjiiriiy  i>f  iht*  sindi-nls  utiend  the  CongreKit ional  Cliureb,  where 
H)M-<-ii(l  M-atft  art-  ]»n>vidvd  thoni.  Three  sin-oessivc  {wHt'in*  of  this 
fhiin-li  biiVf  Ih-cu  wnniily  inliTi'Ntetl  in  lU<-  >Tudent  ImnIv  and  have 
exi4'n<l>-<l  tlifir  iHintoril  iHlH>rH  ainnni:  thvin  h?<  fnr  »n  op|Mjrtunity  per- 
mili<-d.  of  lat'-  yi'iirs  HJntriiiK  iiiidfr  tbt-  lfiider^«hi{i  of  an  orgmnist 
and  rlioir  hat  iHfitine  a  n-irular  part  i)f  ihi'  daily  <-ba[K'l  ■MTVi<»,  and 
a  tiri<-f  nd<lrfM.H  by  the  prv?iident  a  iHiptilar  feature  of  that  on  Sunday 
afteriiiHin.  It  i-%  the  aim  of  the  voll>';;>-  !■>  maintain  ii  Christian  rather 
than  a  «H-t«rian  spirit  in  iu  religionn  fXt-reisest.  The  U'Ht  indication 
of  it?-  HUI-.-I-.S  liM  in  the  fai-t  that  l»oih  the  Pn)t<i»iant  denominations 
an<l  till'  iComan  Catholic-  cburvh  are  n.-preM-nt4-d  among  its  students. 


Chapter  V. 

COLBY  COLLEGE. 
By  Edward  W.  Hall. 


Colby  College  orijrinate<l  with  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  district 
of  Maine.  Howdoinham  Association,  the  oldest  Baptist  organization 
of  tlie  kind  in  the  State,  began  the  work  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at 
Liverniore,  September  26  and  27,  1810.  In  its  minutes  of  that  session 
is  found  the  following  reconl: 

8.  It  being  in  c*oiitemplation  to  establish  an  institntion  in  the  district  of  Maine 
for  the  purpone  of  promoting  literary  and  theological  knowledge.  Brethren  Blood, 
Boardman,  Merrill.  Titcomb.  and  Tripp  were  appointe<l  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  general  CH>nrt  for  incorporation,  etc. 

This  action  UhI  to  the  appointment  of  another  committee,  as  reconled 
in  the  same  minutes: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  general 
c*<>nrt  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  literar\'  and  tbe<»logical  institution* 
HUggesteil  to  the  asKtx'iation  the  pn>priety  of  ap^Ktinting  a  comniitte«»  to  digest  the 
HnbjtH't  HVHtematically.in  crjnnection  with  brethren  from  the  Lincoln  AsstK'iation, 
and  reiKirt  thereon  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Elders  Blood,  Low,  and  Board- 
man  were  chosen  for  the  a)>ove  purpose. 

Tho  Lincoln  A.H.HfK»iation  of  Baptist  Churches  passt^l  the  following 
vote  at  its  nuM^ting  in  Wcndwich,  Septemln^r  r.»,  isil: 

7.  Votetl  to  ap|M>int  the  following  brethren  a  connnitt^'e  to  nign  the  petition  to 
the  legislature,  ^iz:  Daniel  Merrill.  Samuel  Baker,  .T(»He|>h  Bailey.  Samuel  Stin- 
if(»n,  Hesekiah  Prince,  and  Benja.  Burton. 

The  Cumberland  Ass(M*iation  also,  at  its  fii'st  session,  hold  at  North 
Yarmouth,  October  2  and  .3,  ISU,  had  the  same  subject  in  considera- 
tion, as  appears  fnmi  the  following  re(*onl: 

i:).  Voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  7.  in  union  with  the  Lincoln  and  the  Bow- 
doinham  aswHiations.  to  sign  a  {wtition  t4>  the  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth 
for  the  incorporation  of  an  institution  in  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  pur]}ose  of 
promoting  literary  and  theological  knowledge,  viz:  Elders  Caleb  Blood,  Thomaa 
(Ireen.  Sylvanus  Boardman.  Benjamin  Titcomb.  John  Haynes,  Ranson  Norton, 
and  Deacon  Thomas  Beck,  and  that  Brother  Blood  lay  the  petition  before  the 
legislature. 

in 
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Deforn  the  DMtt  lUDnal  mM'tinpt  of  lhi«t<  (linv  lMdi(>fl  (if  Baptifat  I 
oeuarrud  O  petJtiun   hail  lje»n  iin-iiannl  liy  tlic  ratuoiitttfw  anr]   pr»- 
wnlMltolbe  HHUntc  cf  MsMachiispttff.     4  In  tlii>  Alb  of  June,  ISl^.  thit   ' 
pflliliiu  lui'litA  flntL  r(>A<lin}t,  anil  wa»rt>ferre(l  tn  u  fniuiuUU-<>.      Aotr- 
tlfiint  (<upy  nr  ibLii  iutt^n-Htlii|!  iluctiiueut  rfuilH  an  foUows: 


T ti  Ikf  ktmnriittlr  tritnir  ntut  himomlitf  hntm  af  rrftrrmentatifK  in  ffettrralu 

nmrmbUtt: 

Your  pi-tlttaovn  hnmblj  ifaow  that  whvnw  Uu>  «ocoani|tiTurBt  of  jitts  lit  ' 
•dKiicM  «m1  «U  ^vud  UUnUww  tDiuU  to  tb»  hotmr  of  Qod,  thu  adrKDiav*  ttf  tt> 
CfafMtaii  TwUffhin.  and  Um  gnal  tMnaBt  at  this  ud  »f  Um  oUmr-Cnilcd  ScmwiJ 
Anwirkv:  and  wbmaa  wiMlom  «bi1  kanwIedRd.  m  wdD  m  rlrlnr,  allffwnd  s«Mr- 
wSXj  aiomg  llw  bodjr  nf  tbr  pooitle,  Iwlng  tumMary  for  tlie  lUKMsmitkn  of  ibMta 
TigiiU  Bad  libortto*,  and  m  th**  iU-|v«ul  kb  vttnwiitiff  the  opfnrtoBlttea  sat 
MdvanbifM  of  Mlac«tton  b)  the  rari-faa  pans  "f  tl>e  ctmnti;)'  and  atnunx  tbw  dU- 
ftmnt  ofden  \A  Um>  pMi|d».  wi-  IwlirTi-  It  tu  tw,  •■  tbn  fociKtttatiiia  of  (mr  Stak 
■■T*  II  diall  1«,  tbn  dnty  (if  li>RlitUtor>  and  iM«ictnit<(ii  tn  all  fQtnn>  pKrfoda  atf 
ttla  ODnuBodweahh  to  dMvUi  tbo  bilenau  of  UtFtsium  anil  tdaneaa,  aad  ^  I 
•NBlsBriaa  of  ihii,  and  ■oeonraga  piiUiB  inatitniiocuL 

Yuor  pMWoBen  (••«  bare  furtkn'  to  ahnw  that  wbtvuaa  Harranl  "-llwpi.li  ' 
Ounbridev.  a«  wdl  *>  tbr  titbvr  ndlegea  and  inniiMrMni  in  this  Stat*,  twm  taB 
UWrallv  rB-Irmt-l.rlttvr  li]- the  appruprtathia  ii(  piihlir  luid,  ur  otbrrMrfa*.  (9 
irantBof  the  K*m-ra]  murl.  and  haw  htvn  ■■■luinilttal  to  thf  luim  fartioalw 
•llri.titxt  mill  iii«uii)cn>«nt  of  that  Kpn-ifii- iMTl 'it  the  rvanninnttjr dinacatBatad 
(.,-..,■        .  I  ■-    .,i,.| 

■K-,,-,.  '  .  ,..-  ..rj.l  -,..t  »:,  liM...i-M.'n»UK.  j>..rt,  ,.f  th—. 
appropnaiiiins  without  baring  any  paiticnlar  share  in  tb«  overdgfat  and  dlnctka 
of  iincb  appropriatiimit  em  asriKOml.  bt-  anthnril}-.  to  that  part  of  the  ooanms- 
nity  ili'iiiiiiiiiuit'il  BaptiHtx.  ire  thirvfiin-  iohmiIit  anil  an'  flniily  pentnaded  tiMl 
Ibf  wn'-r«\  i-«tirt  wimld  >\"  U"  iiijnxtiiv  In  aoy  Kn-tion  >>t  the  Comtnimwtmlth.  bat 
wiinlil  ivtiiliT  tnoTf  iiiniil  jimtii'i-  tii  tbf  (liffcrt-nt  MvtionM.  and  larK'Iy  proaBote 
the  Ih-kI  liitcfvi'tH  lit  tliH  SlHt>-  to'n^-rally.  by  kimlly  ret-rivinK  and  famrmblj 
•nnwrrinic  the  i>>-tidt>ii  to  vrhirh  w*-  wilirii  the  attctitiim  of  yunr  honorahla  bodr. 

Y'liir  ]a'titi'>ni'n  aboi  )>vk  li'avv  to  Hhnw  furthfrthnt  IIi>tv  nn'  )>^1<inin&«  to  tha 
ivjnilar  Uniitint  i-biinbm  at  leaiii  Iviwivnl.nii'i  anil  T-ixot  nn^mU-rn  in  the  diatrirt 
of  Maim-.  BU'lUrxf  (-onicrPKationn  in  tbo  utui-  Mntiiiient.  mi  thai  the  BaptiMa 
ar>'  iimlonbtolly  ni<ir>-  nnmemnK  in  thi»  ilintrii-t  tbnn  any  ixlu-r  ilpnuminatlaB.  tf 
not  than  nil  otlii'n).  NotwithiitHndinK  onr  nnmlier*  an-  f)  lanip.  and  daUr 
liK-n'aHUitc.  yi't  wt-  liawno  wminary  iivi-r  wliioh  wv  baTfany  ninlmnl.  It  laovr 
jn<lKiii*-tit  thHi  it  wonM  )■■  for  tb>-  fnrtbfranivof  thi-  (t<Mpfl  an<l  th>-|rnirrml  gind 
that  a  M'liiiiiiin- nhoiiM  lii<  foamlol  in  whii-b  miiui-  of  onr  ri'litciotLs  yinitif  bmw 
miKbi  )■•'  ■■'Iii'hImI  nn-b-r  ih>'  iKirticnUr  inMioi-iioii  nf  alii.-  mi-n  of  ihf  MUne  aanti- 
nuntn  ii<-l  liHviiii;  ]iiit  iiilo..iir  h>'B^I^it  MninK'I'i'iri'  tbat  nm-h  an  f  vent  mickt 
U-  iimii'itlily  mill  Mjit-nlily  ai-<'i>mpli-hi->l.  vonr  ■■■titioni-m  bmiibly  pray  yotir  bia- 
oTu)>l<'  l>'ly  |..  tatii-  th-ir  ivi|iiiM  4nii>  y<>nr  wIh-  ami  Nnovi >lfnt  conndrnttk*. 
nnO  kTdiit  tli-Mi  fiir  thr  furth.-rnnic  of  iht-ir  ol,j.,  i  a  Inut  of  itood  laiMl.  and 
<-uii~-  II  t..  )-  I.i.->t.-.l  H.  iiiiihly  in  Ih.'  <'<-iiIt  of  th.-  ilialri.  1  ami  a*  omnnicatlr 
mtiuiii"!  jw  v-iiT  uriilniii  uut  Ami  i-oiir.-iiirnt.  for  il  ■••  (-iiiitrinplalt<d.  abosld  it 
Ik-  •l«<tii'--l  nih-iubli-  lit  'br  Irniilnii.  that  tbi-  i>-iuin«r)*  be  in  the  rpry  tnci 
wbu'b  >i'nr  lii>m<rali|i-  Unly  uuiy  mv  61  to  grant  f<ir  it*  eDcunniceinrat. 
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Your  petitionera  further  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  canse  the  over- 
set»rs  and  trtiHtet^s  of  th«*  proposed  seminary  to  ho  appointed  with  the  iK>wers  and 
privileges  which  in  such  cases  are  by  law  made  and  provided. 
And  as  in  duty  bonnd  will  ever  pray. 

Danikl  Merrill, 
lit    Mialf  and    by    the   directioft    o/  thf    Liiiadii    AsstH'iatioii, 

rnutaininy  ^V  asaticiatv  clmrchrH, 
RoBKRT  Low, 
7m  Ih'hitlf  and  by  thv  tlin.'ctioit   of  thf  nawdoiuhani  Atuutciation^ 

containing  JS  aHSiH*iate  churches, 
Sylvanus  Boardman. 
Thomas  Grkr\. 
Caleb  Blood, 
In  Iwhalf  andby  the  direction   i>/  the  CnmlH*rland  AsfUH'iation, 

(Utntaining  2j^  aHHwiatrd  chnn^hex, 

Tho  oflforts  of  Uev.  C'ah»b  BIcmhI  to  secure  a  charter  fn)in  tlie  h^^is- 
latuix»  of  ISli'  having  faileil,  Ii4»v.  Daniel  Merrill,  of  StMljrwick, 
uiulertook  th<»  work  in  January,  1S13.     Ilis  attempt  was  successful. 

The  senate  eonimittiM?,  of  whi<*h  lion.  John  Phillips  was  chairman, 
jrranl4Ml  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  so  n»iH»rted  on  the  l!»th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813.  A  bill  was  acconlingly  intrcnluced,  which  came  Imck 
from  the  eonnnitt-ee  to  which  it  was  referre<l  with  the  n^commenda- 
tion  **that  the  thinl  and  seventh  st»etions  thereof  W  stricken  out; 
also  that  the  wonl  'feUows'  1m»  erased  througlumt  the  bill."  A  week 
lat4»r  the  bill  was  imihmmI  and  appn)v<Ml  in  this  form: 

AN  A(T  To  «*f<taT>littt  n  Iit«*niry  iiiHtitutioii  in  tin*  (Imtrnt  i>f  Mniiit'.  within  thi« 

(*omni(>nwi*ultli 

Sw.  1.  lie  it  t  nartift  by  the  nenatc  and  houM'  of  repreHentatireM  in  general  court 
OHM*  niftl4il.  and  by  thf  anthttrity  nf  the  tuinif,  Tliat  tliere  l)e  »*nvte<l  and  established 
in  the  distri<*t  nf  Main(>.  in  tht»  township  h»T»'after  nientionwl.  a  literary  inHtitn- 
tion.  fnr  thf  jmriniM'  of  t-duratinK  y«»nth.  to  \h*  (*alle<l  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Th««  Main»»  Litmiry  and  Th«*<»loincal  Institution,  to  1h»  nnd»*r  th««  /rovemni«*nt  and 
ri'fcnlation  t>f  a  IhkIv  iHtlitic  a«»  in  this  art  is  h«'reaft«T  descriU»<l. 

Skc.  t*.  //'  it  fnrth*r  fnact*d, T\mt  I)ani«l  Mfrrill,  Cali'b  BIimmI.  Sylvanus  I^iard- 
inan.  Thomas  (tr»*«*n.  RoU'rt  Low,  Kfujaniin  Titf<anb.  Tlionias  Fnincis.  Hanson 
Norton.  Danifl  MrMast«Ts.  Hon.  Janit-s  CanipU*!!.  S;iiuu»'l  Stiiiwm.  J<»hn  H<»v«'y. 
Ihivid  N«'lsim.  Alfonl  RirhanNoti.  .iMhii  Hayn**.-*.  S«iniut'l  I^ikcr.  Jo^f•I)h  Uail«»y, 
PhiiH-a"*  Pilsbury.  H«'Z«ki:ih  i*rin»'i'.  Mt»«*«s  l>«*nnitt.  ami  John  Neal.  to;;i'th»T  with 
thi-  Pr«*M«li'nt  and  tn*asuriT  of  th**  -aitl  inMitutiiin  for  tln'  tiiiu*  U*in^.  t>  1h»  ('hoH«Mi 
a**  ill  t\\'\^  a«"t  i"  h»Ti*aft»*r  dir«*<l«Ml.  }h\  and  lnT«»]»y  an*,  fn^-tt'd  a  IxMly  jmlitir  and 
« i'r|M.rat«*.  b\  tin'  naniv  of  thf  Prf>id»'nt  and  Trn>t«*«?*  of  tin*  Maine  Litfrary  and 
Th«*«'l«»;;i«al  liiHtitntion:  and  that  tln-y  ami  th»-ir  sur«*e>?M»rH.  and  >\\eh  otlwrs  as 
nhiill  U>  duly  I'ltf'tfd  nu'UdMTs  of  th«'  Miid  for] Miration.  >ha11  If  and  rfuiaiii  a  ImnIv 
]"»litn-  and  •••»r]»t»ratf.  by  that  naiuf  f«»n'Vfr. 

.*^»  .  'i.  lb  it  fnrthfr  t  nactfd,  T\mt  f«ir  lh»Mn«>nMirihTly  »*<»n«lu<*tiii:c  th»' bu>in«*ss 
ot  thf  Kiiil  ror]Hinition.  tlif  i»r«**ii«lfiit  and  trust«*es  f*hall  havf  full  iM»w«'r  and 
authority,  from  tinif  to  time  a**  th»-y  shall  dftfnnin**.  to  fh-rt  a  vicf-pn*Mdfnt. 
trf,LHun*r.  and  s*tr»*tary  of  siiiil  i-or]M»rati(»n,  and  to  dii'larc  tin*  tfunn*  an<l  duties 
of  their  n*s]if<'tivf  oflireh.  and  also  to  n* move  any  trustee  fri>m  th«*  said  cori^ura- 


KDITCATIOX   IS   VAIXe. 

I  thiHr  jaAgmRat  bti  abali  U-  n-nrlnrMl  imwiMlili-  tiy  a, 
Mt  (tu  dnttoa  of  bU  olBra,  Mul  tn  tlU  nji  oJl  rarMx-ic*  to  tit*  mM  a 
Muttav  rach  penoD*  fcv  triM(<i»*  ■"  Ibf'y  obnll  Jadcc  hMt. 
.V       n   That  tii«  nnmher  iif  the  lotid  r-jrpurailori.  tDL-ladlaff  tb*  f 
M  :tloiliMi  mmI  tbf  trvMconT  fur  tbu  timo  Ix'tnit.  thmO  amrwr  Iw  g 

aw  oor  teM  Ihau  twrvoiyiMH'. 

j(  further  nuirlrrt.  Tbat  tbR  mill  ivirpiitnticm  majr  Invo  «■!•  maiBi 

tlM>7Uwyr.h*D|(i>,  liniiik.nmiioiir.At  tlwilr  iilrnkmirr;  and  tluU  all  Art 

.  Idlnnvdl  by  thi- intMimT.  mnd  nealMl  wKli  ibeir  »ra,\.  bf  tbr  ^vAvrt 

»   :faia,  bImII.  wh>^  nwlc  In  their  niriiunttr  luinir.  b<'  uiORidcnd  hi  to 

',v        >f  ibM  KUil  oin-tHticini  mmI  Umi  Ibx  wUd  onriiunubin  w»y  mm ^rf  1 

Ib         acdiiaa  r<*l.  perwrnul.  iumI  uiLinl.  ami  uutj-  jirnMcalB  Uid  ilifml  ll 

■V  b        U  Jadsnuiit  and  •fnrati'M,  lijr  tlw  uaiap  nf  Uw  PnvldnK  and  Ctxfat 

•i  —r  XalM  LUvrap-  aixl  Theological  IiutltnUxn-.  aixl  that  Ih*-  aaM  myi 

r  alian  1w  'luuih.  and  Uklnic  iu  Uv  atmidr,  <«  aajr  la 

1^.  17  Kifli  ipa)         '*»      I  (^       u>7  land*.  ti-UMiimu.iir  ■)UH9'«ataM 

vpKiMaMli  t\         nt.  I  rw.       kt  Um annual  cliar  ItKiMiw  <>ftlw  ■■ 

u  not  tticie«l  tbo  amn  nt  Xtanj  unnuanu  dnUara. 

dW:.  S.  Bi-  itfurlhrr  fuarlfl.  Thai  Uto  aaid  rorpuniiicin  vhall  hav*  foil  puin 

■Ml  aaiboHly  fu  drUnattie  at  wbai  ihwa  an-l  idaoea  U»eU  nretU^p*  afaall  1 

ildm.  anil  nn  tbr  waaaT  uf  notirgriBc  lb*  tra*ta«  tn  oinvi-na  at  atich  Mai 

(>,  ami  alw>  frtau  tlaM>  ki  ttua  ta  «lM't  a  pn<dd>at  and  ifwirvr  i»r  hUiI  huM) 

■on  and  narli  pti<fHBim.  tabm.  Inatrutrian.  and  ii>lu>r  nffii-vrr*  >if  thr  a«M  i^ 

ntim  M  tht^  ahall  jndirn  aaiat  for  thf  jatcmt  tboriHir.  and  I't  dMvmttiM  M 

dotiM,  mIbtIm.  MBofaunonni.  and  tfrnnrv*  »(  ttirlr  ixn-cTal  iiffli-M  ■fmwKi  ^ 

aU  praddrnt,  fur  Ibv  time  Mu^  when  p)h1«1  ami  indoL-tnl  Intw  hla   iMmn.  |b^ 

ax  (Ado  pnaUmt  uf  Um  ourponUiua:  and  tlw  mid  vuT\/twMiaa  m«  tmtitH 

«iBi|aiwwJ  In  pmkam,»r  etpW.  aail  hpty  la  iv|Mlr  aaL-h  hMUM and  otbar  h^i 

Idk*  iw  thny  ■baU  iadf(>-  imct— nry  for  ibp  nld  Inntilntiiin.  ami  alwt  tn  itiakv  ■> 

onlitiii    ua  .iti  iwdaiu  niay  rr-iulri  .  r-  :l- >riit)i1<-  tiiln>.  oTili'ri,  and  ttj-biw*  iiirt  Tr|>«i 

na-i'  '..',...,-..  Ti|,  uflih   i>4v> III! tilt,  [■^ultli*  fpit   III.-  v-i.i 

ii~'n: ;;  tl:.    i|Ti.il.;:i:itiiP!i- ■.[  1  i  ■■  "Miili'Mtn  ra^ini-itc  t'- 1' <*ir  iiiliuL-iHi.inr  /V. 

i-,.l../,  ......  f/..;.».    Til. 11  Il■M■..r|-.r,ll.■l■^l■.ill..^^hilll  U- trHMMfti-.l  ii(  auy  mnKia 
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II:  ..  l'Mrtl.iii-1   nn.l  ..ii-Mih.-r  [-Ji.<i.-rii  ii.-ur.iia|<.-r.  ut  l.-ar.t  [■•nnitn  day*  luvrtuw 
1..  rh.'liiii-"r  -.li.l  iii.-<-lin;; 
M.  .  »    /;.  tt  f-rtltT  ii..iri.,l.  Thnl  tli<'tnwcnr>-r.>r-.ai'li-<>n'<nitii>niibaU.brf<«^ 

h.' .  i.'.-r~  i.t-ii  tl'--  •'(•■•-»ti->i  "f  !!>.■  .Iiitt.'-  •■(  hi-  "Di.v.  Kiv<'l b>  t»tbr  nid  our- 

|..r:.ti..t.  Ill  >n.'h  -luiM  Hti.)  will,  .ti.'l,  .ur.-li.-^  >i.<  tU.-v  fhall  aiit>n<vt.  uf.  ojodi- 
Ti-i,..l  1-T  111-  f..iT)iful  'h-.  l.iiri.'.-  -.r  th-  -.jii.!  ..m.'.'  »iiii  f-r  n-t)il<-rinK  a  JiMl  atiri 
iMi.  Ill .  i"itn  ■■!  hi-  'l-'iiiK-  ili'T'iii  wIh  II  r>-<|uir>il:  nif\  ttiat  ull  iln-  luunry.  iniui- 
II..  :.ii,|  ..iliT  t.r.>|-'rtN  iif  III-  -ml  .'..n><ruti..ii  i'^;.  :li.  r  «iili  all  Ihr  tuAa  ta 
whi'h  111-  ib.'.tiiii..  aixl  iin-'o-ilhiit-  ^i- tn-a-iin-r  «-.t>'  <'Ut<'ti-<l  und  kt^l  tbaCafeafl 
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Ih»  in  )iis  handM  at  the  oxpiration  of  his  office,  nhall.  upon  doniand  made  upon  him, 
hin  «*XH<'ntorH<»r  aflminiHtrators.be  paid  and  delivere<l  over  to  hin  succeHHor  in  that 
offlcM*,  and  all  nioneyn  rei'overed  by  \nrtue  of  any  Hiiit  at  law  uinm  Hurh  lK>nd  rtliall 
1)0  iMiifl  ovtT  to  the  cri)r|M)ration  aforoHaid,  and  Hubjected  to  the  appropriation 
alM>vf  (liriH't^Ml  in  thii*  at't. 

Skc.  U.  Ih'  H  furtht'r  rnnvtnl,  Tlmt  th«*  lojdtfbituro  of  this  Commonwealth  may 
Krant  any  furtluT  i>«)wt»rrt  t«>,  oralt4T.  limit,  annul,  or  n»«train  any  of  the  powers 
by  thin  aot  vt»Ht4Hl  in,  theMiud  ror|)onition  as  shall  !)«»  jud^tMl  mvensary  to  promote 
th«'  l>PMt  int«»r«*stM  i»f  the  sjiid  institutitm:  and  tho  siiid  tH)ri>oniti<*n  shall  lie  hoM«'n 
to  r«»ndt'r  an  a<*eonnt  to  the  le^slature.  whonovtT  th<«y  shall  s»m»  fit  to  ro<iuin«  it, 
of  all  their  pnKM*e<linKs  and  the  manner  of  disjMmin^  of  tht»  funds  of  said  institu- 
tion. 

Skc.  10.  lit  it  furtlwr  i'lutctcd.  That  therr  1m'.  and  h«*rel)y  is.  ^ante<l  a  town- 
ship of  land  six  miles  S4|nar<».  to  b;>  laid  out  and  assi^nx'il  fnim  any  of  the  unap- 
pn»priati'd  lands  Indon^UK  tt)  this  Common  wraith  in  tho  district  of  Maint>,  umhT 
th«»  S44ni»»  n'strictions.  n»s«»r\'ations.  and  limit'itions  as  othtT  >n*ants  for  similar 
pur]H»^*s  anMisually  made:  the  siuno  to  1m«  vrstinl  in  tin*  »oris»nition  of  said  in.sti- 
tution.  and  their  sueivs.M»rs  fon'VtT,  for  th»»  u>«».  U'nefit.  and  purjiose  of  supiH)rt- 
in^'  siiid  institution,  to  U'  by  t  hem  holden  in  thrir  rori>orat<'fapaeity,  with  the  power 
and  caiMU'ity  to  settle,  divide,  ami  manii^**  tlu*  s^ime  tnu-t  of  land  or  township,  or 
any  part  then»of,  or  to  s«»ll.  convey,  or  disiM>s<'  of  the  same,  for  settlement  only, 
and  to  no  one  ]M'rs<m  a  lar;^«T  quantity  than  one  thousand  a**n's.  in  such  way  and 
manner,  as  shiill  In^st  ])roniote  the  welfan*  »»f  s:iid  institution:  the  same  to  lie  l.iid 
out  under  tht»  dlrwtion  of  the  committ«*«*  f«»r  the  side  of  t>iw^tem  lan<h«.  and  a  j»lan 
thenN)f  ri'turiMHl  to  the  s«H'n*tary'softi<'t»  within  thn'e  years  after  the  ex])iration  of 
the  pres»*nt  war  with  (Ireat  Britain. 

Appro ve<l  by  the  jfovemor.  February  27.  1X13. 

Tht*  iiaiii<»  '*  Literary  and  Theoloj^ieal  Institiitioir'  was  at  that  tiiii<* 
a  favorito  (b^si^iiiitioii  attaduMl  to  many  schools  of  a  \\\\i\\  onbT  in 
whii'li  (*olle^iate  and  tbeoloji^it.^i  classes  were  united.  That  a  demand 
for  an  <Mln«'ate(l  Hapti.sl  ministry  exist(Ml  anitni^  the  ehurelies  of  that 
dt^noniination  tbrou^bont  the  sparsely  settled  distriet  of  Maine  i8 
abundantly  provtnl  l»y  ib<»  <H)ni*s«*  taken  by  tbt»ni  to  .s«M*nn»  this  idiarter. 
The  iN*rs4>ns  named  as  et>rporators  WfM*e  all  nion  of  promintMiee  in 
.Main«»  Baptist  ebnrehes.  I{«»v.  I>ani«d  Merrill,  who  i.s  iiM'o^rnized  as 
the  prime  ni«>ver  in  tin*  eiitrrpris«»,  bad  Immmi  rdiicatefj  r<n' tb«»  ('on;rn*- 
^'ationali.^t  ministry,  Init  was  then  tht^able  and  Ih'1ov<m1  pastor  of  ibe 
Uaptist  i'hundi  in  Se«l^wiek:  Kev.  Caleb  1>14nh1  was  jiaMor  i»f  tin* 
FiHb»ral  StnM»t  Baptist  Cbnreb  in  Tort  land,  K«'V.  .'^ylvanus  Board- 
man  pastor  t»f  the  Baptist  Cbnrtdi  at  North  Varmoutb,  Rev.  TboinaH 
<^rtN*n  bad  formerly  Immmi  a  pastorof  the  same  ebun-b  and  was  still 
residing:  tlu»n*,  U«»v.  HoU*rt  Low  was  [lastor  of  the  Baptist  Cbundi  in 
Keaiitield;  Hev.  Benjamin  Titeomb,  of  the  Baptist  Cbureh  in  Bruns- 
wick; !{ev.  Thomas  Fnineis,  of  the  Baptist  Cbureh  in  LimmIs;  J{ev. 
Banson  Norton,  of  the  SmmuuI  Baptist  C'bundi  in  Livermon*:  l^ev. 
Daniel  MeMastorn,  of  tbi»  Baptist  <1inndi  in  Sullivan:  R«»v.  Samuel 
Stinson,  of  the  Baptist  diiireb  in  Woolwich;  |{ev.  .lobn  Ilaynes,  of 
the  First  Baptist  Cliundi  in  Livcrmon«;  Kev.  Samuel  ISaker,  ass«M*iuto 
l»iiiit4>r  of  the  BH[itiHt   l*hundi   in  Tbomaston;  Kev.  Joseph   liailey. 
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juutUir  <if  1  h»  li«|ititit  Cliuruli  'if  Hnlliilowit,  now  Wlilh^flcld,  und  Unrt. 
FliiiinnH  ritftnin-,  iHwli^r  of  lliv  lUplinl  <*hun')i  in  Koblt>ban».  0(1 
tli<<  mlH-r  pikriMimtitn,  Alfttrtl  KH-lmnlw>n  wiw  n  itrunilnMil  ni(>mber«f 
iht?  Kwlvml  Htrw>i  tluptint  Oharfh,  nf  I'ortliiml;  John  Nt-al,  of  tfei 
S'-cuwl  Itiiptlfil  Cburrh  of  Lilchfi<>UI:  Mo»k<s  Duunitt.  of  the  SenwI. 
lUpliMt  Charrh  in  Bowiloiii;  John  ilov«>r,  of  the  Itaptlst  Churvh  ia 
Mount  Vernon:  Daviil  XeUon,  of  the  Rapllat  ('bnn>h  in  N>w  UUmi 
tt>r;  the  lion.  JnumiCAinplH'U.itproniinf  III  lUdnlM'r  of  the  Fiml 
Cbnrpli  ill  I'hern'floM,  aikI  Hr»-kEitli  I'riiin-,  n  iu(>nib<>r  of  thi*  IlaptiM 
Chnrt'h  In  ThoniiMloii.  A  wUHnKnrtv*  on  llm  |Hirt  of  lb*-  1t?K>»bMaf« 
to  kvwilc  In  Ihi'lr  rviiuifl  Ik  ntifnrit>n1ly  t>vi<)i>nl  fmni  lhi>  |mim|t|: 
witb  whirh  Ihi*  fliartpr  w&n  fn''>nt«<l. 

TIic  war  wilh  Knglatnl  hii»,  no  iloabi,  raon*  iimniinont  in  tlwt  ntindl 
nf  Ri<ip.t  men  at  this  tinif  tbitn  tlif>  nubjwtof  txltiratfon.  Thf>  tru»lM^ 
bowevi-r,  t>ffi!^tM)  an  orvimlMitkiii,  und,  with  tlte  Kev.  SylvaiiUK  ltoM4>i 
Bun  Its  jinMldpnl  untl  Rev.  i>tm  HrlKKH  MiTftar^',  <>nlfivd  upon  pi^i 
Uuilnary  work. 

In  Janiwr>*,  tSlil,  th«*  foiluMiiii;  |H>tlitiin  wii»  (nid  iM-forf  the 
eourt; 

Th*  aiMlMitgMd.  Bt»mfanra  u(  lltr  MdBp  Lin^nr}'  uhI  TbM-1n|tlcat  1 
bavB  vuAa  Ibe  auettmmrr  lBi|itlrr  to  panumiT  nr  ibp  duly  wUrb  S 
tbia.  aod  ban  with  jpwal  nwHibadtr  d«4anaini>d  that  town4ilp  nnmlM 
on  tha  «taal  tUm  oC  l^aotaoot  Uwr,  bi  tba  vMnlt;  of  a  (MtM  MmntTy.  U  C 
••iMtloo.  bi  tiMir  orlalaa,  that  aua  bt  ibmAo  rmn  tbi-  onlacatnl  latMfe  at  I 
Oiiuininiirmllb  for  lb*  vaUblicfamiiit  <.[  (lie  liullliili'm 

An  ll»-  t<i«ti«hl[i  t>  uixniii  Tfn—  wlilili  li.iM-  1—11  >,.rv  wwl)  r.— rv.,I  l,j  i^ 

Ot"-rrTi!   M   :.l    ■     -   r   .-•>.-■        .  :.■,..,■ ^,...,     .    r 

u-  !■•  -Ijit''  thin  (wt  III  iirilcr  !•■  mihit  tin-  iMiwtua'-  "f  «  ivwilulinu  Hiithorizlnic  '^ 
iijt*"'!'"  fur  iti>-  >jji'  (if  I'liHiiTii  Iiiinl"  t'l  iIm-<1.  iiKTii'filily  til  till'  n-iinifit  nf  j-onr  pKi- 
ti'iiL'-ni.  tin-  t.iwiijihii'  si*)*".'  il.fitaiat"!  in  iiitifurnnty  t"  thi-  Kn>nt  nf  m  (f»imt 
)p)n>>1aliir>-. 

T)i-'  iinili-i>itnir<I  iiii-uUrn  'it  ih>-  iiiMilniii'ii  i't>iii'i<l>'r  ii  their  tlnty  ut  Htate  ibM 
thi*  itiMiititioii  wik-  ■'■>tiil>liKh>il  ut  till*  ri->|iii-nt  iiii<t  in  ri>iii]>Iiniiii-  with  a  jwtitka 
fnnii  t)ii-«- ]»'r~>ii- il'-iioiiiinat'i]  ItiiiiTUt-  witliiu  thi'-  ('•>iiiiit<>nwcH)tfa;  atMl  thrtr 
«lij,^-l  wiiv  Htnl  iii.w  i.>.  i..1iav>Miti  iii-titnii w(ii,li  ili.-ir  iliililn-tiinay  bcfda- 
tiit'-'l.iiv.T  wlii'  h  t1i<-v  itiny  Iiiim- .--irK' itiHii.-iit'-iiinl  >'i<iuri>l  At  ih>'  pnmt  ti^ 
wi'  l>'1icv>'  it  iii.iy  !>•  tnily  H-M'rt»1  iImI  ii'>i  :>  -iiik'!'-  iti<1ivi>liinl  ■'"rtnlnalrJ  ■ 
Bofii-t  1-  ti.nv  :i  m-iiil-riif  tli-.  i-n-T.iti'.n  -f  .■itli.T..f  tlx-  i-..IIrtf«  witUa  fc 
<-..riiiii..nw..,Lltli.  mill  fmin  lh..t  «itlihi  llu.  .li-tn.t  tli.y  lu.v,-  N,.n  %vr>-  iMnttdy 
.'\i  hnl.il.     A<  t>i-'  i-ii'l.'  i|.  i)i>iii]>iiii.^l  lUi.ii-i-  i>ii>>  1.'  ,'.>iM.l.'m1  lu  lalrf^ 

11.  ..rN  ..i,.-:i,iri|  ./((„■  |..|.uU.li..iii.f  lli.-.-it..t.-.  tl,..y  iivill  ti..I.w,-.-utM-1lMlt,b»n»- 
«ip1p  r"|  11-  a-kitik-  !.-■  tiitii-li  «  h.-ri  tlii'V  r—|ii.-t  tfin  ^ln'  I--tri-lalnrf  alamt  IbaMM* 
«i-lTh..rh.,.i...ti,.;r..r.l.il'..WiV,.,i„.ii.wiu,!,.llt..w.|..iti,..ll.-itwii-n-Ut««Ioriaato 

.|.-ir..|.l.    .>■   !1l:.   I'l,..     -1.-   .u,.|.TMtfIi.-.l.  w..   ,ir.-iiii,.-.lli.s..  otil.T  t<i  r«|IM«t  (NM 

111.-  jir.-  m  :.v:;.l.itiir.'  :ii.    r  [.mi-.m f  :lir-  t.n  nj-'ii  lli.-  lauik*.  affftMtUy  to 

tb-'   ili-lnt.^-;  .11   ,uaI-   |i>    It,.-   l.-t   l-Kl-lutiir-   1'>lb-.i|l»T.-.iIIetfM.>f  tbb  State. 
Hh-l  <!;!.  .1.  -ir..!.].-  ..I.).,  t  will  1--  itiiiii.-lii.l.ly  m .  -.iii].li.li.-.l. 
Til-  tii-riil>  r>--f  ilx-  Mnitx-  l.it-rao  atid  TlwilKiniol  In*titnli(iti  haitt^^KiaJ. 
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an  they  believe,  correctly  their  claims  upon  the  public  in  favor  of  their  institution, 
they  rely  on  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  impartiality  of  the  legislature  to  afford 
them  the  aid  tliat  has  been  so  liberally  extended  to  the  other  institutions  within 
this  Commonwealth,  and  as  in  duty  Ikiund  will  ever  pray. 

M<)st;s  Dknmtt.  Ebenr.  Dklano. 

Cyri's  Hamlin.  Raxson  X<>rtox. 

John  Triit.  John  Nkai.. 

Robert  Low.  John  Hovey. 

Alford  RiiHARi)«oN.  David  Nklson. 

SVLVANl'S  BoARDMAN.  JoSEPH    BaILEY. 

Samiei.  Stinson.  John  Haynes. 

Th«)s.  Francis. 

Tlu»  |M»titioiiei*5*  won»  .*iu<HM\Hsfiil  in  olMainiii^  l)y  iv.solvo,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1S15,  the  as.si^nnient  of  tlie  desired  township,  whieh  had 
originally  lK»en  i)un»has«Ml  of  the  Indians  and  einhraeed  the  territory 
now  roust  it  lit  iufc  the  towns  of  Alton  and  Arjryle.  It  yield«Ml  an  e.xeel- 
lenl  jjrowth  of  tiinlH*r,  and  the  institution  was  kept  alive  for  many 
yeai's  by  the  ivveiiue  di»rived  (nm\  it.  The  riMiuest  for  a  proport ioimt4» 
imrt  of  the  bank  tax  was  not  arrant ed.  Although  Massaebusetts  bad 
jjiveu  to  liowdoiu  C'ollep*  no  less  than  t»ijrht  townships  of  laud  and 
^1S,(KK)  in  money,  its  iHMiefactious  to  tbf  Baptist  eollege  wei'e  liinit/ed 
to  this  single  township. 

The  original  design  of  the  founders  ap|H'ars  to  have  lK»en  to  estal)- 
lish  the  institution  u|mui  the  very  township  graiito<l  by  the  State. 
Refleetion  must  have  con vinetMl  them  of  the  folly  of  l(M*ating  a  rollege 
in  a  n*gioii  destitute  of  eonimoii  schools,  if  not  of  inhabitants.  Aeeord- 
ingly  we  find  the  legislature  was  next  iH*titione<l  to  authorize  a  change 
in  this  original  plan.  An  additional  m*t,  passe<l  June  15, 1810,  einiww- 
eiHMl  tin*  institution  *'to  locate  and  establish  their  building  in  any 
town  within  the  counties  of  KennelHH*  or  Somerset.*'  Several  t4>wns 
within  these  counties  wen*  desin>us  of  obtaining  the  location  of  the 
institution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  corjwration  in  October,  1817,  they 
api>oint(Ml  a  <*onunitte<»  'Mo  visit  those  towns  which  had  use<l  their 
efforts  and  given  t*ncourageinent  to  have  the  institution  located  with 
them,  viz,  Fannington,  BhH)intleld  (now  Skowhegan),  and  Waterville 
and  rt»iH>rt  at  the  next  meeting.'*  This  c*ommitte<'  rei)orte<l  in  favor 
of  Bl(H>mfield  aft  the  siti»,  but  for  some  n»iison  not  fully  explaimnl  in 
the  nHHinls  the  trustiH»s  vottnl,  at  a  nuH»ting  held  in  Bath  Octolwr  1, 
1M7,  to  fix  the  bK'ation  at  Waterville.  Possibly  this  action  may  have 
have  lH*eii  in  con»<M[uence  of  larger  sums  having  l)een  pledged  by 
Waterville  than  by  the  other  town  The  town,  as  a  coriM)ration, 
pbMlgtHl,  but  on  account  of  legal  objections  never  imid,  *.*J,(hh),  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity  sulwcrilKxl  i?-\(HM»  for  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  the  institution  in  case  it  was  established  at  Waterville.  At  the 
same  imn'ting  a  c^oinmittee  was  apiK>iiitiHl  to  purchase  a  plot  of  gnnind 
whcnHin  to  ert»i*t  the  buildings.     As  the  result  of   this  action  the 


soH'itlliil  VAUKltNit  lilt,  M  riHltt  witli',  ami  I'litcndiD];  from  the  Keauelvc    | 

U>  thir  KiiH<rMin  stn*aiu.  mnlainiog  I'*-'  BfivK,  ffiw  pan'based  Om*  tvi- 

iowiiii;  yi-ar  iif  K.  II.  tjnnnncr,  for  lh<-  sum  nf  tt.ilCfUr.     Tht*  fioiitk 

tioH  iir  ilibt  liii  WMM  Diit  far  fniiii  wUcro  tlio  nicuioriiil  hull  iiuw  »tiUMb 

But  oTU^rwanlit  thu  eolk'K»  iian-haw<l  nt  Prottfuttr  ('h»|ilti  fur  tbv  »na 

of  9^, SOI)  thi*  PnifMHiMir  Krliop*  oiUUi-,  lyliitf  Imnit'tlLiilel)'  Month  of  iJw 

orljfliMl  [mn-lwwi,  uiitl  t>xl<'ivlliitt  miulhi-Hy  to  ihv  tniiJdIi*  point  W 

^   lot  No.  KH;  of  thit  Kuutif  IwH'  t>urrli«M«  unit  niiiiilnK  oil  lliat  line,  vliirfc 

b  ro)ni*li]4<tiI  with  tltp  tu>iuh  Itni-  uf  tho  lot  oti  wlilvh  the  prr«iit(>nt> 

^  b»uw>  HtttmlK.  frum  tlir  KeiutvlNf  Itlvvr  nearly  to  thi>  Eiwrann  AtnMin.* 

I       A  wooiitl  ultvinpl  to  ubuio  nlil  from  thi'  Mnwtiioliuwtta  lf>)pAt»tant 

•  w«n  iiumIi>  in  I81)t.     At  thi*  Juoe  HeNaion  n  ptttitloii  WMpr«wful«cl  li; 

tlir  irnitt««M,  upnii  which  n  liUI  wa»  reporltnl  irmiilliiic  four  iwlditk>ii«I 

towiMhi|M  of  IaiicI  nuil  t3,u>t  anniuilly.     Iliin  bill  wiL)>n>li<m*ii  u>  ib- 

'    next  iHW«ltMt  iif  till-  IcfflxlNtiin-.     Al  Dint  ftrMioii  n  niiiulmr  iif  priiil«>d 

'  pMllidiiii,  AlftiifH)  hr  i>illx>-iM  iu  N'VrTRl  liiwnit  iti  Mninp  nml  MnMM»rhit- 

■  ai'ttit,  K<-n>  DiTrnil.  itrRihfE  ilu>  |uMMip>  nf  thx  liill.     ( tlijwi iotut  »««■ 

nuiilc  til  llii*  InnKOttfr  nf  thi-w   iw-litiiiiin  as  tixi  ilii-ljiturijil.  and  ■■ 

drmAntliiiif.  nlhor  ilinn  ntintfaiiiK,  thi*  iwtnjuaKr  iind  mp|Kirt  of  tlw 

'   |ii(UiUtiin>.      Ho  ftrvHt  «jwi  the  opptMhian  arvUMil   tliMt   tJr>it.  Alford 

Birhjinl»i>D,  a  iiii<mlM>r  uf  tlii^  h^idAhitiirf  anil  our*  uf  tli«  IruRltiva,  fvlt 

cnlhil  iiiHiri  tu  anM'it,  wliat  b*>  ihi  ilnulri  Im'IIi'vihI  ro  W  1h<-  fju.*!.  ilua 

.    "  tbi*  |irluti^  [wtUmiui  illd  uut  orli;iiiat<'  in  any  ni't  of  tha*  iHiriMirwikin. 

I  jind  lliat  tliey  were  Kot  a|>  wlibout  it*  knowliMl|p*  and  invfermd  wlU»- 

'  ont  li>  (H>tuM'til.*'  * 

M<ii),  WilliJiiu  Kdiu.  nftxrnHPtH  ipivt'rnur  of  Mhiih!,  another  mnn- 
b.T.if  lb.-  triiM«-.  fiixl  .b-pi.t-l  I.y  tt,.-„i  M  l.ritiL'  tH-f.m-  til"  l.'tfiKUliir.- 
tbt- ii|>[)li('nti(iiiH  for  aid.  )>roii<>iiii<ci)  (ti-iu-ral  It ii-bHrdHnir^  KtMt«nieai 
iiiiiirrii-t  iiiid  niHiiiiHirii-<)  ihi-  iiiu>^rity  of  the  |K'iiliuni'.  Tb«*  cloHiny 
lNirai;rii|ili  »f  t)i<-  |H-tilioiis  r<*»<ls: 

V..iir  (■-titii.iB-n..  ill  oniii'lnxi'iii.  imi  imt  rpfniin  rmin  "tatiiiK  what  is  lwlit>T*d 
b\  I-'  »  fwi.  that  UfithtT  ■  i>r<>f<-<w»l  Baptist  ui  Mft)i<-bt>t  in  imir  to  ho  ttmmt 
aiiiiitii;  th-'  iiL>tmi'i<'rii  nl  Ilknunl.  WilliniUH.  or  I)<iwi1iiiti  Oilli'in'.  Coiundrniw 
uonw-lvi-H  iH'iiitnbv  ciclnilnl  ftiitii  tlic  ituvi-niiitfDt  of  tbtw  iiuititntfotu.  ^—^  t^U 
thi-  ri'Uiri"ii-  iii»tnii-ii<m  alTuriliil  in  i-f  u  kiiitl  ii<>t  ih<-  iiuwt  (iirrvct.  Hv. 

A  >-<)ni|»irl>yiu  of  ihii  1hii);ii»[.i'  witli  ihni  uf  th<*  ]M>1ition  preNenird 
it)  .liiiiitHry.  I■^l.'l,  Hhonx  it  n-iiiiirk)ibl>-  siiiiiiHrity or  ox|>re«fiiuii  and 
Hii::;;<"il'>  iliiil  Ihii)i  UikI  it  ^-oniiiion  i>ri);iii.  Tbi'  dt-ffHt  of  Ihf  bill,  liya 
Vol.-  of  t:i  to  |o,  wit.-.  II  »TioiiN  <)iHHht<-r  ro  ihc  insiitiilioD  and  may  b» 
Httribiilfil  lo  till!-  i[iiarr>'l  ln-twii-H  iwo  iih-iiiImts  of  itH  otherwtw  har- 
iiiiiiiioii-  iH.iinl   of  irii>t<H-s.      Ii  wjt*   iliH-iii,-<|   iiiti-HHAry  til  appiiini   a 


(■l,iiii.).liu,  hi-i-n.-iil  *l.lr.--  »T  111-  tifti.'tli  Hiiiiiv.-r».n-  "f  tVdby  Cal 

AiiKH-l  ■,',  I'T" 

nil.  .>ti"ti  ■■!  ih>-  .'hurj-  i-r  ■■{  .\lt-r-\  Hii'luinl- 'U  iiKiiitiM  thv  upa 
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H|>ooial  coiniuitt<M»  of  the  trusttHJs  to  ml  just  the  inattAT,  which  they  dhl 
by  H  reiHirt  to  the  l>oanl  in  1S20,  explaining  that  the  cireular  |K»titions 
were  approve<l  in  ('onferenee  and  not  hy  a  formal  resolve,  and  heiiee 
were  not  reeonle<l.  This  cireumstaiuv,  trivial  in  itwdf,  was  the  oeea- 
sion  of  eonflietin^  views  In^tween  tlie  two  men,  who  otherwise*  mi^ht 
have  earned  the  measure  throujrh  the  leji:islatui*<»  and  have  saved  the 
institution  many  y(»ars  of  |>overty  and  siierifiee. 

Hev.  .Jeremiah  Chaplin,  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  was  e)ios<*n  pn»fessor  of 
tlu'ohijT}'  in  February,  ISlS,  and  Hev.  Irah  Chase,  of  Westfoiil,  Vt., 
professt>rof  lan^ua^es.  Both  ^entlenn»n  at  first  d<»elined  th«»  apiN)int- 
ni(»nt,  but  finally  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  had  eharjre  of  the  theidopeal  stu- 
dents then  aidiMl  by  the  Massaielius<»tts  liaptist  Kdueati<m  Soeioty, 
deeid<Hl  to  accept  and  to  instru<»t  his  pupils  under  the  auspiees  of  the 
new  institution.  With  his  wife  and  stud(»nts  h(»  aeeonlinjxly  took 
passage  in  June,  181S,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  (m  Inmnl  the  shwip  Ifem^ 
whieh  bn)ught  tht»  litth*  eom|mny  as  far  as  Augusta." 

The  remaining  20  miles  to  NVaterville  wen*  a(*complished  in  a  long- 
iNmt,  whieh  was  provided  with  sails  and  a  (*abin,  and  was  at  thait  time 
the  <»asiest  nnnle  of  eonveyanee  lM»t  ween  the  two  towns.  Their  arrival 
was  welc<mied  bv  a  ImmIv  of  eitiz^Mis,  and  an  address  bv  Timothv  B<ni- 
telle,  (»84|. 

The  new  seminary  was  openinl  and  instruction  by  I*rofessor  Chap- 
lin innnmeucetl  July  <*»,  ISIS,  in  a  house  then  standing  when*  the  pres- 
ent Klniwoo4l  Hotel  is  situatinl.  In  May  following  then*  weiv  17 
students  in  the  thtH>logieal  deimrtment.  Tuition  was  fixe<l  at  #4  a 
quarter,  tlie  priiH»  of  Inmnl  was  ^\  a  wt»ek,  and  wo<mI  sold  in  the  win- 
ter for  ♦1.5(»  iH»r  eonl. 

In  an  addn*ss  to  the  publie  datinl  May  lM,  isr.t,  it  is  stateil  that  the 
trustees  have  undertaken  to  erect  two  buildings,  one  for  the  aecom- 
nnNlati<m  of  the  students  and  one  for  the  instruetors.  To  meet  the 
ex|MMisi^  ineurrtHl  it  was  propositi  to  stdl  part  of  their  township  and 
part  of  the  lot  already  pun*hased  in  \Vat4»rville  with  the  money  paid 
by  eitizens  of  that  pla(*e,  and  which  amounte<l  to  about  #1  ,S<K\  There 
was  als4>  due  on  this  suliscription  at  the  alnive  date  about  81, -MH).'' 

In  the  same  address  «N*eurs  the  following: 

Thin  Beminary.  thongh  nnder  thf*  direction  principally  of  one  denomination,  is 
nevertheless  open  to  i)erM»iiii  of  evf»ry  r«*li^ouH  uect.  From  the  literar>'  deimrt- 
ment n(»  one  will  1)6  delwmMl  who  maintains  a  de(*ent  moral  chanu*ter;  nor  will 
liny  one  lie  deliarred  from  the  theolo^cical  de|»Hrtmeiit  (to  wliatever  denomination 
iif  lliriittianH  he  Im»  attachinl)  who  is  al>le  to  (cive  Hatiitfactory  evidemv  of  his 
])iety  and  of  his  poiwewtinK  (Tlft^  adapte<l  t4)  the  gonpel  minintr}*. 

This  official  statement  of  thf  trustees,  pnnnulgated  in  the  oiK^ning 
year  of  the  institution,  indicates  the  liberal  and  t4>lenint  spirit  (»f  the 


"MS8.  Journal  of  Mrn.  Chaplin  date<l  Jnly  20,  ISls. 

^  Maine  Literary  and  Th«*«>]ofm*al  Institution.     (Origin,  procn^eflH,  design,  and 
present  state  of  the  Institution.)     Addrens  to  the  public.     1819.    8vo..  pp.  7. 
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founder*  of   C'ollty  Collsgt*.     AnntlKT  HtiKvtnoni   may  bP  qnol^d  to 

iihn«r  thitt  ilio  whool  wuKVHUibliHhnl  ks  ii  rulh*|it>  us  well  lu  thM>lafri«il 
«riii  inHT>- ; 

Thm  iliMi^  nf  tbo  tmaUBK  In  fimnithiK  thts  Hitulmry  ii  iu>t  Ifmitril  tn  ■orb  ■!«- 
dmt*  a*  havr  tb»  tfoapnl  inlnlatr]'  (u  r1«w,  tmt  osImuU  «>  tli<i»  wbn  iu«  ilc^mw 
of  cnawitait  ta  Ht]r  of  th*  (Mnml  fwih^oiu.  It  Um.  ■n-ontLnitljr.  •  Ilt«««i7  ■■ 
wll  aa  *  UiH4nskal  d»p«rtiiMnL 

Thr  iidilrww  iiIao  iri<*i(l(>titiUIy  inforniA  u<t  thnt  "nil  the  MtudonU  ia 
iIiIk  wiuinnrj-  itt  |in>)M!iit  hnvt<  t)ii<  siMpcl  mint^try  in  ri^iw  «n(l  mv 
h(»|i(>rii1I.v  |>U>iM." 

Mr.  Ahii  \WknU,  iheii  m  Miid<>nl  nt  Amlovi-r,  vrnn  chiwvn  ttiior  ia 
3inv.  IMI!»,  Ittil  [m^rom^l  to  n)itthiu*'  liU  tti»uloirh'nl  uliidie*.  R.v. 
An-ry  )lK)niCs  »  ^nwliinK-  ti(  Kruwn  TnlvcniHy,  wiu*  i-UtIinI  pntfi^AMir 
uf  liingnaio'it.  mihI  iIh>  Ut'-riirj'  d(*}iitrlni«iit  Mvnt  into  iip<<ralinn  iini^r 
hilt  tliivotitin  PArly  In  Octntiur,  ISl'.t,  willi  nbcnit  ^i'l  stnilcnta. 

The  tint  Mwiion  nf  Liii>  Mninp  lifrisUtun*  wnn  IipM  nt  I*i>rtisnd,  May 
fl,  I'ii').  Ourinx  tluil  Mwtifin  two  enarlnM'DtH  wt-rt-  poMWMl  nfTvottine 
tbt>  Mfw  •■oilf'KP-  TIh"  llmt  «■««  an  nt-t  ihumxI  Jauf  \'*,  I8S>,  puUrjc- 
in|t  '(*■  iH>w>*nt  iind  MUiIii*rl;Uiiff  the  iir*«[ilRni  nml  iruHit>t>!<  "to  «>nf«T 
»urli  ilrxrf*^  lu  an'  it»tially  nmreitrd  by  univnrsltli-M  wUblishod  for 
titv  nliM-niiiin  'if  yituih:  I'ravilnl,  Tlint  tli»  lutld  'tn-iMration  tthalt 
«onr«r  no  ilt-trR**«  mli^^r  tlwn  lliunw  uf  biwihplor  of  Kii«  until  mtUfr  tW 
flrol  dny  of  Janiuirj',  whleh  wtll  Iw  In  tho  yvnr  of  our  I^nl  etyfitrrs 
hnndml  nnd  thirty." 

In  oniiT  to  pcrpol tuit»  th4>  toloninl  Hplril  nlreuwly  Hhoim  by  the  Iru*. 
lif*  jiinl  [Hiwibty  to  avoid  a  f"in«lition  of  ihinpt  olxw^rved  •■lfK*wlif*rr. 
thi'Hct  nl>o]trnvide<1  ihHl  "tlu'Kaid  eor|K>r»tion  itliall  not  make  or  haw 
any  nilv  >'t  by-law  rt-<iHirinK  tliMt  any  inenitxT  of  thf  trunttH'S  shall  b* 
of  liny  [wrtifidHr  n-liitimist  flenoininatiou:  ProriiUii,  Tliat  no  student 
Ix-Ionk'iiiK.  or  wlio  may  ht-n-nfter  Im-Ioii;;,  to  said  institution,  stistAin- 
in^  a  fair  iiionil  <-hHnwt<-r,  Hhall  Im>  dt-privcHl  of  any  [irivileKOH  of  aaid 
institiiliun  i.r  In-  snl)jei'lwl  to  tin- forfeit  iin- of  any  Hid  whioli  ha»  been 
f^int<-4l  l>y  miid  ln<ttituiinn  for  ll]i>  inirjHiso  of  t-nablin^  liini  to  pnmt- 
cntf  Ills  slndi«-)i,  or  l>e  dvnieil  ndiniMNion  lo  KHid  institulion  on  0» 
Kroini'l  tinit  liis  in1or]in-lHtioui4  of  llii'  S<'ri|itun'N  ililTiT  from  tb<«p 
wlijt-li  art-  i-oiitAimil  in  tlif  nnii'lMt  of  faiti)  tulopttvl  or  to  he  «dop(«d 
by  Hjtjil  iii>ijtntion."  It  luny  Ih- r<'niark<-<l  timt  tli<-»i- two  provision 
h-.w-  l><-i'i>fiiiilifnilyo)iM>rvi-<)  in  t)i>- Niiltf«-<|ii<'nl  liistoryof  tlienyllece. 
t) ^Ii  II  hilt  iifViT  H<l<>[>t(-4)  any  artii-lt-s  of  fi(ii)i. 

A  "■■■..rill  ji.-t,  [wuw^i  .hill.'  ■-'•>.  l^iH),  frrani.Hl  tot)i<>  Maine  Ulermry 
atiil  T)i<-'l-i^'i<']il  In>titiiMoii  ilii>  sum  of  ({.■"■o  tmnuHlly  from  the  tax 
n]H>n  "TiJiiii  )utnli>  fur -m-m  n  _Miir>  from  F'-lirnary  H,  iSi'l.  A  fumJIar 
t:raiil  ..f  ?:;.■»■>  iinnnally  wa- als..  iiiH.ii' to  Ikmiiojii  ri.ll«-t;f.  and  it  wm 
e\[>n-»l>  stipniitltil  "thitt  al  Ifitft  oii<>-foiirth  [mrt  of  the  muqu  to  b» 
n->-iMV<-d  liy  Mid  <iilk-p>  nnd  said  literary  Hiid  I  lieolo^cical  iuittitaUaa 
Hhall  la'  aiipntpriated  for  and  towan]  tlie  |>artial  ur  UtUil  redaoUoD  of 
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tho  tuition  fees  of  8nch  student's,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  number 
of  any  class,  who  may  apply  therefor,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  said  coqwrations,  respetrtively." 

Thus  one-quarter  of  the  gift  was  made  to  tlio  students,  and  did  not 
incn»asi'  the  revenue  of  the  institution.  In  the  few  grants  of  money 
afterwanls  made  to  the  college  by  tlie  Stat4»  this  principl«»  was  gen- 
erally followinl.  The  formative  ix?ri<Ml  of  Colby  College  closes  with 
the  following  act,  which  {msseil  the  legislatun*  of  Maine  February  5, 
1S21 : 

Ih'  it  enacted  by  theM*uateand  fnfiiHe  t\f  repreHentath'^^it  in  Uyiniatnre  nsMemhlctf^ 
Tliat  from  and  aft«»r  thi*  {MissinK  <>f  this  act  the  name  of  the  said  Maine  Literan* 
and  Thec>1t)^(*al  IiiMtitntion  Hhall  ceaw',  and  the  siune  8ha1l  henceforth  1n^  (*alled 
and  known  hy  the  name  of  Waterville  ColleKt\  any  law  to  the  eontniry  notwith- 
8taiidinK.  And  nothiuK  in  thiH  a(.*t  containcMl  Hhall  l)e  conntrntHl  to  iiu]Mur  or  annul 
any  of  the  righti},  powers,  or  privilegee  of  tht*  said  corporation. 

WATERVILLE   COLLEGE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iwanl  in  August,  is^l,  Rev.  Daniel 
II.  Hames,  an  eminent  teacher  of  s<»ience  in  New  York,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  college.  It  was  not  expiH*ted,  as  apiH^ars  from  a  sUite- 
ment  in  an  address  to  the  public  dated  January  11,  1822,  that  he 
would  remove  to  Waterville  until  some  addition  had  l)een  made  to  the 
funds  of  the  college."  Indetnl,  the  further  statement  that  Mr.  Barnes 
**can  not  be  obtaine<l  unless  a  considerabl(»  addition  be  made  to  the 
resources  of  the  college,"  suggests  the  reason  why  the  presidency  was 
decliniHl  and  that  office  remaim^l  vacant  until  the  board  met  in  May, 
1822.  Sulwcriptionsto  the  amount  of  *10,(MM)  had  then  been  s<*cured, 
of  which  ♦7,0(><»  only  had  been  paid. 

I'RESlDENrV   OF  REV.    .lEREML^H   CHAPLIN,    I>.    D. 

With  tardy  wisilom  the  trustees  now  made  unanimous  choice  of 
Profes.Hor  Chaplin  for  the  first  pn*sident  of  the  cndlege,  fixing  his  sal- 
ary at  ♦S<N)  and  th<*  rt»nt  of  the  housi'  <K*cupi4Ml  by  hini.  The  teach- 
ing for<»e  was  increase<l  in  August,  l>i22,  by  the  election  of  Kev.  Stephen 
C*hapin  to  the  professc»rship  of  theology.  The  nuinlK»r  of  students  in 
college  at  this  time  was  17,  lH»sides  5  in  th<»  theological  s(*hool  and  S 
i\\  the  rt*cently  establi.shtnl  I^tin  whixd,  which  was  hehl  in  tlu»  c(dlege 
building. 

The  first  <tunmen(M»ment  iKVurnnl  August  21,  1822,  ami  attra<»t<Ml  a 
large  concourw*  of  |H*ople  fnmi  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterville. 
The  priMi^ssion,  which  ccmtinues  to  be  a  pnnninent  feature  of  com- 
men(*t>ment  day«  was  <»ii  this  oc(*asion  hnl  by  a  band  of  music  and  a 
(*oini)any  of  militia. 

»  Water\ille  Collc^*:  Origin,  Prof^reM,  and  Present  State  of  the  College;  Address 
to  the  Public,    ^vo.,  pp.  s. 
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Tbu  ili^inve  iif  liachelnr  of  nrtrt  wn.t  <'ouf<Tn-4l  itn  a  KnidiuktlnK  Haa 
of  Iwu  nitfinbnnt,  <Tet>r]^'  Diinn  Itimrtliiinu  t»rid  K|>hraiui  TH|>|>,  and 
tlif  h<i»iiriirf'deKns<oruiu(ti>rrtr  nrUon  R<>v.  Sutimcl  Wnii,  of  ••rvrf^ 
Uiwti,  I>.  (.'.  Mr.  BtMinlmnu  wom  nl  tlu-  mi»ii>  tlnit*  ii|i|N)ji)tMl  1  tiior.  it 
whli'h  nnitnclty  ho  »orv<>«)  iht-  ciiDt^ir  ifii^.vnMr.  wbi>ri  ho  msitm'^  w 
b«s>tiii>tlip"A|Mn'lk>ln  ili«>  Kitn'ii»,"niHl  watt  tiui'CM-'Iml  liy  Mr.  Tripfh 

T«ru  hafUlin^  hiul  Hlnwly  lirt'ti  crr-'-tvil  on  Uii-ctllf^'  lot  afterfo^ 
ting  aw«}-  it*  ilouw  KnfWtli  of  trvm.  A  <lwvUlng  houiM-  for  thr  pc«^ 
dent  ha*!  bwn  oonii>l"U"J  iii  l^l!^.  on  iIh*  »il»'  ww  ix-cuplMl  by  M*ni» 
rial  Hall.  In  lt>»I  th«  i^ittth  Co1U>kv.  a  brirk  ilormilory.  8(*  tty  4i>  fm 
Aii<1  four  siorim  hitfb,  wan  Iiiiilt  nod  IS  roonut  faminliMl,  lM<Kicl«i»  QtUag 
ni)  a  iNirtion  of  it  for  a  chapel.  The  «r«H'tlaD  of  a  woond  dtirniitafT 
of  the  fMinf  dliunUHionii.  known  aj>  Iho  North  Collf^'  ami  nflvrwardi 
an  t'haptlit  Kail,  wan  aiit)ioriM<<)  In  May.  18->2.  Thi-  cnol  uT  llic  luana 
wurk  of  thin  Imllillnif  van  «-1,(Xn'.  Of  Imth  domiltoHi>B  .Mr.  IVtiv 
Ot'lchvll,  niamm,  nndMr.  I^intirl  lMnibnr.i-ar)NMitvr,  wi*n-ihi*  bnildm. 

Tlir  viprnMw  irf  tlip  nlndfnU  In  MfHi  an-  j^vrn  aa  fidlom;  Tuitlua, 
41*1;  mil  iif  a  num,  11^  prrjvnr:  bnanl,  tl.^U  n  rci^k  if  jHthl  In  th* 
al^wanl  in  ailvann!,  t)»r$l.4S  if  {■ajiui'nl  vnu  ilfrrrnvl  till  thH  end  vt 
the  l*-rni.  Tbv  tip«t  honl  wood  roald  tlwn  ttc  lmu|clil  gmiu  \n  winiff- 
for  11.25  |»er  nwl. 

ll  b  iuU>rt»tlu|{  to  find  in  a  iw^-ond  addr«wi  lo  tlip  pnbli«>,  iewiicid  bj- 
the  truMiNw  Januao'  1 1.  lH£i,  the  conBdi-nt  etiptH-latlou  Ibat  Vutiniim 
would  KXti'Dd  t«t  the  Huathom  and  Eastern  States  thi>  itanie  Ubcratt^ 
towani  the  fau»«  of  iHlutTntlon  whirh  hail  \»^'n  ftbown  by  iminta  «f 
jiiiMif  UmU  to  wiiiii'of  ihc  W.-strrn  Suit-*  for  I  bin  |>iirit.i.te.  T\t. 
boiH-  i-  .  vjir.  -,s.-.l  ttmt  frr.m  tlifH  MHir.-.-  '  Miiiii.'  will  iii  n  f-w  vt^r* 
(Ind  Ii<T>fir  in  [>oa.>i«-s.siiin  of  fiitidpi  Hunii'icni  Tnr  the  Kup|H>r1  of  both 
Ikt  •-••Ib-^r.s  withnut  H)>[>nii>ria(inK  to  that  ohjiH-t  hov  funsiderRblr 
jMirt  iif  th<'  moiH-Vft  rais*-*!  within  fhf  Statf," 

In  I^^T  Proft-Mtor  Itri^KH  wa-s  tmiisrcrri'd  to  the  ohair  of  mathenal' 
Ht>  hik)  nHtnral  [thiloMipliy.  A  |)n>fe8M(>r!4hip  <ir  rbftorir  and  Hebtw 
WHJt  <».tHl>lishi>))  ill  IS'JI,  to  which  Kcv.  Calvin  Ni'Wton  was  elected. 
John  <  ''Itricii  ChaiiUn,  c1mn»  of  \f^-^.'i,  mm  of  tltc  pn-sidcnt,  had  ch«r^ 
of  thi-  I.Htin  ■«>hool  from  ISl'"  to  I'^ix,  when  In-  whn  H[)|H>iDt«d  tai«r 
and  lilintrian.  lit  IMl'  he  wai*  made  profcKMor  of  Ijitin  and  Pwylt^ 
ThJ..  pn.r.'.'^.Miip  itiiiliniKsj  <.nly  on.-  y.-ur 

Tlu-  .1.  en-.-  of  .U«-lor  of  nii-licinc  »«s  .Mnf-m-.l  by  the  collefCA  ta 
tht-yi-ars  \^»<.  1-11.  ini-l  Ki-J  »u  r-r,  iiii-<lic»l  slii.l.-nts  who  ba<l  MMft. 
|ilfte«l  th>-  iiieilii'iil  •'•>or>f  Hi  Ihc  I'liiiinii  .'v.-IkhiI  of  .MtHliciiie,  the* 
n-<-entIi  •■.i;ihli..)i<-<l  nl  \V<->il-i<x-k.  Vt.  The  n»nit~<  of  tb«>  medial 
rai'iiiiy  itrid  <if  llicir  htiidcniN  an-  prinh-d  in  the  coDeKe  calalo|n>«a  of 
ihat  ihtiih).  amt  llH-Kr»<lnHt4W  Bn-enr<illi-<l  in  lli<-  triennial  of  I85t. 
Two  ini'iiiU-m  i<f  (he  WHtcrville  fuenlty  nnd  t».>  exniniiient  appoiai«d 
by  th>-  \'iTnioni  Me<lii'iH  S<H-j<-Ty  »ii<'nil<-<l  ih*-  eMiniinHlionH  al  Wood- 
nlock,  ami  the  deirn>ei.  wen-  <iniferred  on  iheir  n-vonimenUatiiML     Th* 
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praotioe  was  then  a  comiiion  one  during  the  infancy  of  several  medi- 
rn\  colleges.  In  1833  the  medical  school  was  empowere<l  to  confer  its 
own  degrt*e8. 

Tlie  theological  department  was  speeilily  overshmlowed  hy  thf  lit- 
erary (*ourse  after  the  *Mnstitution"  lK»came  a  college.  The  tirst  tri- 
ennial, issued  in  1S25,  gives  the  names  of  the  graduates  in  theology. 
These  are  15  in  all,  beginning  with  3  names  in  1S2n  and  ending  with 
T)  in  lSi>5.  IHiough  Presi<lent  Chaplin  was,  for  the  second  tinn»,  pro- 
fessor of  theoh>gy  fmm  .Inly,  1Sl>9,  to  July,  1832,  when  theological  in- 
struction must  have  c«»as(Hl,  no  record  of  any  other  stutlents  in  this 
4lepartment  apiN'ai*s  in  sul>s(M[uent  triennials. 

Commenting  uiM>n  this  exclusi(m  of  the  tlundogical  department, 
President  Champlin  says: 

I  know  not  niider  wh«)i*e  c<mnw*lft  this  was  iloni*.  hnt  it  lias  rIwiivh  s«h*«mm1  to 
int>  a  Kr*'at  iniHtak«s  Within  tlitwe  few  years  a  k<mx1  inHny  of  tin*  ori^rinal  iMtanI 
ha<l  fallen  ont  and  new  inemlierrt  l>een  intriMlnced.  and  i\mW  lik«*1y  the  ambition 
of  having  an  institution  «»f  a  higher  grach*  may  have  hlin(le<l  tli«»  eyes  of  thorn*  who 
rt*uiaine<l  to  its  (M>iise<inen(*es.  The  retinlt  was  hasten<Ml  also.  undonbttNlly.  ))y  the 
f»»ar  thiit  lJn>wu  University  would  l)e  lost  to  the  denomination  throngh  tht:  defec- 
tion of  President  MesstT.  Bnt  howev«T  brought  aUmt.  when  its  effects  liei'ame 
apimrent  there  was  ^reat  dissatisfa<*tion  in  a  largt*  ]M)rtion  of  the  denomination 
throuKhont  the  Stiite.  which  some  years  later  culminateil  in  the  establishment  of 
an  ephemeral  theologii*al  M*h(M>l  at  Thomaston.  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Calvin  Newton.  One  conse<iuence  of  this  disaffection  was  a  general  falling  off 
of  interest  hi  the  institution  among  its  natund  fri(*nds.  an<l  a  (*ertain  coldness  and 
indiffen»nce  towanl  it.  fnnn  which  it  has  not  fully  re<'overe<l  to  tlie  i)reseut  day. 
Had  the  institution  rt»taine<l  its  original  and  more  jiopular  ftirm  till  the  affections 
of  the  denominaticm  had  crystallizeil  anmnd  it,  and  the  denoinimition  ha<l  withal 
grown  up  so  as  t<»  demand  a  college.  I  can  but  think  that  its  history  would  have 
l)een  <lifferent.  '* 

The  history  of  other  similar  ''institutions"  of  twofcdd  purpose, 
si»venil  of  which  came  into  existence  at  this  jyeriwl,  .shows,  however, 
that  they  either  almmUme*!  one  of  the  departments  or  in  the  attempt 
to  buiUl  up  both  simultaneously  met  with  disastrous  failure.  The 
oiKMiing  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  November,  IS25, 
<loubth'ss  affe<*t4Ml  the  attendance  at  Waterville. 

Pn*sident  Chaplin  (*ontinu<Ml  in  the  presidency  of  the  college  «»leven 
years,  n^signing  in  ls33,  after  thiii<H*n  years  of  devot«Ml  S4»rvice.  He 
then  iMH'ame  jMistor  of  a  chundi  in  Rowley,  Ma.ss.,  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  of  a  chun*h  in  Willington,  Conn.  He  di(Ml  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  May  7,  ls41. 

'ITie  iH»rs<>nal  apiN'arance  of  Prt»sident  Chaplin  is  said  to  have  Ikn^u 
such  as  to  imprt*ss  the  olwi^rxer  with  tlu*  idea  of  something  unusual 
in  his  chara«*ter.  ** Though  then*  was  an  al>s<»nce  of  gnu*<*fubie8s,  yet 
there  was  simiething  in  his  tall,  s|mn*  frame,  bnuid  sh<mlders,  and 

"Historical  IhsconrM*.  Mnh  Auniven»r)',  by  J.  T.  Champlin.  August  2.  1870, 
p.  m. 
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bouy  teo)»,  in  bin  low  lial  intulli'^-ituilly  tl«>v»li>pf>il  fiin-bpiid.  i 
VUwk.  mlhl,  liut  pIprciiiK  vyi's.  whii-li  rarnly  rttili>>l  to  iim«l  th<*  atl»>- 
tioti  of  n  TtntiiBMr."  • 

Ah  iiii>t4-riNl  imiRuuif-nlMor  IiIh  N'hiiJiiiMtrarUin  I>r.  Climiillu  l«ri  tk» 
euUi>f(t<  pr»viiliHl  wlih  S  lirU'k  ildnnliDrtfs,  i  ilwnllluK  Iioum**  for  rot- 
lefie  olIicvrK,  ■  Uirgt*  txMir'lliiK  Ikjidu*,  m  fHrni  of  ix*)  ncrc*,  -  wtjrkshopK. 
Ii0o<vl  chcinWI  •n4l  pht|iHH>|»liiuil  nt>{Minttiit^  ntrtHliifl  nt  h  f^onl  <it 
n.AOl),  iintl  n  Hbniry  vt  uliuitt  -i.Kf^.'  voluirn^  it  miw  cliit^Hy  hy  hu 
pentunat  rlTortit  tbflt  all  thnu.'  wrrt-  ol>t4iin4<<I.  A  brick  building  f<>r  tW 
•cMlMny  ('unii«><'lc<l  wilh  lli<>  cwllpp'  wah  abu>  prpctml  by  Iiim  fflTiirlA. 
Biid  tbt'  |iiil)itl  iif  th4'  B<i|illsl  churoh  wwi  for  M'ti'tnl  yt^n*  >tuirplM 
by  tliii  wiiliftut  wiin|»cnMiit*iri.* 

riih«itpily  ihcn<  Umtium  loft-Mr  that  Dr.  Diapllii'in  liit*  n-tin>aM9t 

OKFTH^l  wilh  him  a  fatM>  iiii|in-nBiiin  nn  In  iliv  iitlJtnatc  whl<>li  lli*-  puhUe 

I  ael  npiHi  his  awrvicca,  but  lht<  la|iM>  i>f  yt>an  bus  pn^M>rw*l  only  tlv 

■  hfghtwt  iinilw  nf  his  wlf-ili'nylng,  [loniiKtont,  and  hrroir  effurt*.  aad 

f  Dii  natut-  in  tb«^  hiaUiry  of  llif>  ••ulU>}(i>  will  (<vi-r  \m  hold  In  grvniv-rfm' 

(trallim  Uiaii  iliat  of  iu  Qnif  [irvHlileoi. 

At  {)»•  nunual  iue«*tiii|;  lu  Auicni^t,  IM41,  tJio  IniMis^H  piUHw«l  hmoIii- 
don*  "  In  K"kt*'ful  iritueuiltrauw  ut  tht>  nblf,  uullriiii;,  and  ouccnwffU 
Ubor  iiT  lh<>  latf  l*n<«itl«>nt  l'lia|>Uti,"  aittl  apiiohitatl  Ib-v.  A.  I>rinfc- 
WRt4>r,  IVfif.  G^iinn'  W.  K<M>ly,  ami  I*n>f.  C'«lviii  Nr-wiuii  ii  commlTtvv 
'*U)(lt>Ti!K>M>nietD<niiinipntal  memorial  of  Hr.  Chjiphnai  WaiflrviU*i.* 
Tbr  MHDtnlttew  bjwl  a  nrnrarlal  ul>h*l  pre|Mn>il  and  pla«f^  on  Uh>  wall 
In  Ihf  n-ar  of  the  |»r»-Bidpnl*s  ib«Hk  in  lht>  <>M  fbnp*')  in  lH4i.  fn>» 
vhii-li  jilni'.-  it  «a.->  tmn.tfprn-'l  tu  (Ik-  wt-iii-rii  wall  >•(  ih--  in-w  •■lin|wi 
in  iiicniorial  hall.  It  in  of  dark  inarblc.  )tn<l  bearH  the  followit^ 
iuiuTi|iliuii  iu  Kihl'"!  l''!'**''': 

JEREMIAE  (HAPl.IN.    >4  T  D 

HA"JVWE  A<AI1  AVl-TiiRl  ET  ASS      XI     PRAEtf. 

VIHit  ACERB      ISUEN'II  PRIW     PIDEI  ET  SANiTIT 

VEREI-^-SIllAEV     »HRI»T      IN  PROFAN'IN  A^■^■^■RATE 

I>-  SAi'BIn  UmiFliE  VEBHAT.i     V  WM.' 

A    MIX-X-CXUl 

MANIAI^I^BC^R    IIKPAKTMENT.   IK-td-IM'.'. 

Alxiiit  l^-'.'i  itn  Htiempt  whk  iiimIi'  in  niniiy  iiiNiin-tionK  of  hif^bcr 
eiliiriiiioii  tiKiMiibiiii-  nianiiHl  ami  ini'niHl  trHiiiin);,  not  withuui  «  \-ic« 
u>  t)»- liiiitiK'i'tl  tx-ni-liiH  iliiii  u-iTi' i-\[Mi-i<-<)  i<>  rvNull  to  ihp  stutlenU 
an  Will  II-  !•■  till-  S4'niiiiari> -•.  A  ib-iMniiK-nt  i>r  iiiiH)1Im1  lalMir  was  ia 
full  •i[H-nitii.ii  III  ihf  MaitK-  Wc!>li>\Hn  Sfiiiiiiary  when  the  trustees  of 
WHi.rvill..  I  ..n.i:...  Ml   Aiit-'i-I.  1--".  ^''I*-"!     ■li'al    il   i"  '--Xpediem  lo 

'Knl'Vs  ..ti  It-%.  .I.'r.'mml>  <'h;t|>liii.  Ii.  I).. 'letivn-l  ut  WmlcrviUe  AOKMt  S. 
I'M;!,  i.v  It  y.  i';.tti-.ii  ]■  i: 

on  tlM  d«Mkg< 

llllmti  dutillll.  I>    1}..  )i 
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liavt*  a  eoiivenient  mechanic's  shop  erectcil  on  the  colleije  lot,  at  which 
Hurh  students  as  are  (lispose<l  may  employ  themselves  a  small  portion 
of  tho  day  in  such  work  as  may  yield  them  some  profit.-' 

Rev.  Daniel  Merrill,  of  Stnlji^wiek,  a  zealous  adv<M»ate  of  the  meas- 
ure, was  appointiHl  ap'nt  to  solicit  funds,  and  in  1830  the  shop  was 
built,  chiefly  by  the  hands  of  the  students.  Work  was  l>e^un  early  in 
is:u,  under  the  change  of  Mr.  I).  N.  H.  Coflin,  of  Sidney.  A  siM*<md 
and  lanr<»r  shop  was  enn^ted  by  the  students  soon  after.  Thre**  hours 
a  day  were  assi^unl  for  lal)or,  the  work  1mm n^  nunle  n»ady  by  the 
suiNM*intendent.  The  articles  manufa(*t  ure<l  were  ehiefly  doors,  blinds, 
sashes,  iMHlsteads,  tables,  ehairs,  and  )>oxes.  The  organization  oC  the 
work  was  sueh  that  each  student  ha<l  his  sfH^eial  lal)<)r — sawing,  plan- 
ing, mortising,  grinding  t<M)ls,  etc.  In  1.S.'12  the  niemlKM's  of  the 
department  built  the  large  lN>anling  house,  long  known  as  the  'H*om- 
mons  House,"  which  then  st<KKl  on  the  .s|M»t  now  oeeupied  by  Cobuni 
Hall.  A  third  shop  was  aihled  s<Nm  after,  and  earriage  nmking  and 
{minting  attempt  chI.  In  is:{5,  then*  l>eing  then  no  printer  in  Waterville, 
a  printing  ofli(*e  was  starttnl  in  one  of  the  shops.  It  was  supplied  with 
a  valuable  press,  the  gift  of  a  nuinufacturt*r,  and  pla(*<Ml  in  eharge  of 
Kdgar  H.  Gray,  class  of  is;js,  who  had  learneil  the  trade  of  printer. 
A  variety  of  job  work,  the  annual  catalogues,  and  a  -M-imgeeatalogue 
of  the  library  were  issuinl  fn>m  the  *'('ollegt»  Pn»s.s."  After  the gra<l- 
uation  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  liecame  ehaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  ls<'»4,  the  pn*ss  was  S4>hl  and  printing  abandoned.  Students  wert* 
emploviMl  in  is:{i;  in  preparing  the  lumlN»r  and  in  nui.son  work  for  the 
C(»llege  ehaiNd,  n(»w  Champlin  Hall,  and  for*thn*e  proft*s.s«)rs*  houses. 
Thn*e  shops  wen*  fully  <K*cupi«Hl  at  this  timt»,  the  .students  earning 
from  r>o  4M»nts  to  *-.*)(»  jmt  wtM*k.  At  the  a<'eession  of  Dr.  Pattison  to 
tin*  presid«Miey  in  ls:{t;,  it  was  found  that  M^veral  thousand  dollars  had 
Immmi  sunk  in  the  nninuallalN>r  ex|M»rinn*nt.  Mr.  Henry  Pierce,  a 
skilliMl  nieehani(\  was  engagcMl  as  sufN^rintendent  in  Augu.st,  is:w. 
The  en!erpris«»  (Muitiiiuing  to  Im»  unprotitabh*,  Mr.  Pierre  tin*  following 
vear  ass<M'iat4»d    with  himself    Mr.   J.    15.    Hratiburv  and   rented    the 

•  ft 

shops,  paying  the  stuclents  for  sneh  work  as  they  eould  do.  For  sev- 
eral \ears  the  eol lege  nM»eiveil  a  small  revenue  trnni  the  shops  eon- 
du«'t«*d  ill  this  manner.  At  thr  annual  niiM'ting  in  1^41  th(Mrust4*es 
adojiNMl  tJM*  following  rejMjrt,  preM»nt4sl  by  Hon.  Judali  Me('U»llan: 

TJiiit  \vhil«  th«'  wnrk«»hin»  ^*ysf«•lIl  w;i«*  ii  imvflty.  ami  tlif  imhlic  o)iiiiii»n  warmly 
ill  It-  (a\«»r.  many  yiiunic  ni«'H  w.-n*  <1niwii  fnun  tlit*  iinliiHtrial  walks  who 
affiiipt*  tl  !••  w<irk  thfir  way  thr<>nu'li  «*«»llvj;f;  uiid  H«»mf  hnr<i-«MUMl,  to  th«*ir  own 
a«h;ititau«*  a*»  w#*ll  a**  that  of  tJn'  piiMir.  Tin-  workMlioji-*  mmi'i'ttMl  with  thin  i-til- 
IfiTf  w»'r»'  |*rti)»H)i1y  at  fin*t  **(  ni»iw  atlvanta^**  to  tliffollfp*  in  i-ntinmr  >tiid«*nts  to 
«  oiiii.  hf  r>'.  )»nt  not  in  any  ]iro|Mirtion  to  th«»  ht'avy  ••.xjH-nM*  inrtirrtMl  \t\  thf  (•o1]ck«* 
in  huililuiKHntlniaintaininK  thfni.uml  ar«*n«twan<I  for  Minictimt' past  have  lM*«'n 
u  UM'li—H  monnnii*nt  «»f  MiiMJmlK«'«l  ••\i>»Mnlitur»\  Th«-  c*ommitt«'**  <li««»m  it  ii.M'litw  to 
think  of  ai^kin  pntting  tht*  shopM  in  t»iii*ration.    Th**y  nvomiuend  the  reference 
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of  lb*  mlilart  tu  the  pmalnntiBl  NMBinletiw,  with  powar  to  noil,  Iw .  or  otbervto 
dtipiMp  of  ibv  wurk>)iota.  lactBiliBC  ifa«  (otln.  m  iIm^  kball  tbbik  miapt  for  Si  I 
adnuitBpi  iif  thii  imlkigii,  Imt  in  nu  cawr  Ui  involn-  the  oiliiigi-  In  )uir  n)<W  « 
bi  uf  •h'inl  thi;  nmiiTii. 

.■•■•imliii|:l.v.  ill  ih<*  K[»Hii(C  <*r  IH4:>,  i||)>  )i|)i>|w  vrcn*  <]lH>'untinuwI  aaJ 
I   flmiii  »f1«r«lir<ln  n'ni(rt'»><I. 

Th>*  liit«>  i'mf.  ('..  K.  Ilniiilin.  lai  wluiito  cAn^riil  xtiiily  ttf  this  Ulair 
UiiVi*ini.'nt  Ihi- writ<<r  U  Inrjful.v  iiiili*ljU>iI.  ilwtannl  llint  the  tltuiailal 
foilun'  <if  ihu  ninnniil-lalMir  <k<pnrtint>nL  roiihl  nnl  fnirl.v  Im>  ntiribuiH 
to  inMiiujiPtKat  inntiMfci' ■"<'"*  In  aay  ([uartttr.  Tlii>  wanr  i*t  »uc«<a« 
■Mj,  vrfthiiiit  ilimtit,  b><  inuiiil)'  niri'mHl  to  lhi>  fiu*i  thnt  tlii>  UnHT 
anralvr  uf  tlie  Aailiitil  wiirkim-ii  [HnM<(w«il  iitric  alull  nuil  |irrHliM)i4 
iufertiir  wtirk.  Ftir  nui-)i  vcurh  ihcri'  wiu  ■■<•  dc uwinl,  nuil  tli*>  pppaM- 
tl'iti  <if  Ibf  ifttK'j^  tuAUurHi-t urc.-f  »iufr<'ml,  '*ltitt,  <mi  ritr  utitcr  tuUKl. 
I  U  nttnw-itit  ituiDy  ntutlf-tiu  to  ihn  voUt'ipi  ntid  «l)lr<l  n  <>1m»i  i*(  younc 
1  tmwl  vuluiililii  111  tli<-  W'lrtil  tiy  riMiKiti  tif  iIk'  i|tiNllU«-«  (li-voloiml 
III  lh*-ir  iflrniqcli>  UMtbtHin  hii  riltti-Mlion.  Th<<  lint  of  Uli»n<m  tn  ti» 
Nliuim  iMwrn  tli«  tuiRiM*  of  niauy  ut  tlip  ni(»>i  hwnorfl  futim  of  Lhv  luati- 
tution;  nion  of  vnomo'.  Hliillty,  nnd  tfiillun>.  incitiilinijc  Ihooe  of  twn 
•  «ill(>p>  iinf»idrnlfi. "  ■  ^^^ 

PRBKIPKItCV   nw  KKV.  UCyi^H  HAIKXMrK.  1>.  I>.  ^^H 

In  (l9|>Uiiiti«r,  1839,  Rvv.  Ranui  B«In<ooIe.  jr.,  of  tS«l«ni,  lIaM.,'iWf{ 
f^^MlMl  pmiidt'nt.    Th^  rondition  of  Iho  HK'ncnl  Affaira  of  thc>  olleiicv 

WM»  in  •Mtnio  n-^pavt-i  •■ritliiil.  TTik  i-iillti;v  wnt  in  tlchl  to  Dif  nnionnl 
of  ^Ir*."!'.  fiml  jt  •.ntiM-riVtioii.  ).-i:iiti  m  tli- uinl<r  ..f  l^LMiy  u  lilK-rml 
friiiKl  in  Sali-ni.  Mii»..  iin<I  noi  luiyiilil*-  iiniil  «iiit.i«x<  s|i..iiM  hnvf 
lH'.-n   <.i[l».-nl--.|.  was  Ili.-n  ..nh   kIhiiiI   t»»-iliinK  tilUI.      It    Iih.I    do 

iiiriin.-  tr> I  iiioH'  ttiiiti  l1ii-<-<'-tlft)is  uf   it>  I'lirrt'iil  <-\]h-ii.«-<.  unit  itn 

.■r.-.liiMf-  W.-.V   lK.,-,.iNiiiu   1 ii-y       Til-   r.M;;iiali'.M   ..f  Dr.  (-|»i|>lio. 

iin.l  »il)i  liiiii  iu....f  th-  |>r..f.-^N<.n..  iin<l<'i  •  it.-iiin>t].M<-<">  hill  of  peril 

t..  111.'  .-..11..-,-.  a.|.|.»l  !■■  Il ii.l>»rra->iti.'iii   ..f  ili.'   nilnntion.      Many 

of  M-.  fri.-n.K  w.-r.-  aliii.i-l  .|i~[>..-M  .1  i..  aUnnInn  lli>-  .-tit<T|>ris>v 

Tt..-  -.-nrim.-nt^  .-\|.r.--.s.-!  I.i  l»r  l!al»  ...-k  in  lii^  nian;-nrHl  HtMreM 
in.lii-at..  a  jiwi  a|.iinfiaii..n  ••(  tli-  ri.'.H|-..f  i|><-  .■.ill-u-  aii.I  piiiKK«At 
ni<-a»nt.-»  t.>r  iiM|>ri.\  in;:  it-  IhiniKJal  I'on.litj.iii  an. I  .'nlarmn;:  i<H  infla- 
.■n.-.-  ■  h  -I""!'- «'-ll  f'"  '>"■  [N>|>"''"'i'y  an.l  .-fliin-a.  y  ..f  ih**  im-w 
pn-i-i.-nr  iliai  lti.-  ]n-..jf.-i.-.i  *iili-..-ri|'Ti.iii  was  ai  oii.-c  lillitl  up,  id 
opil'-  ..r  lli<-  linaiii-ial  .-ri-i-  ..r  l^H.  an.)  iliat  tli.'  iiiiniiHl  f'Ht4llo|ri><> 
tlit-n  f..r  tl..-  tii^r  liini-  r.-.-..r.|.-.|  tli.'  n.tin.-^  ..f  ..v.-r  I'"'  ^tnili-nit*.' 

Tw.  Kill  Ai.nii..!  II.  i-.rt  ..f  tl.-  ?*■.  r-Utry  ..f  tb-  Miui..-  U.i«r.|  .>(  Atcrimltaiw. 
I--.r   j.i,.  i-^  I'.:, 

■  Til.   t-ii.(i.-r--.ffl. ,.    [iianK.ir«l...|.lr.n..  ..f  K.-v.  Kula-  H«l...«k.  jr. 
..f  \Vi.t.Tii!l.  f..l!.-if-.  July  ,■«.  ivn 

Tn>-Tiiiiiil  Ibi|.ti-I  It-tn^li-r.  KM):  A.-<-.aiDt  ••(  Whi.tviII.- t'.>neKc  (lijrF 


COLBY   COLLEOS.  Ill 

The  tnwlees  in  1836  HUthorizcnl  lh«  en»ctioii  of 'a  hrick  (Hlifice  mid- 
way Inawoen  the  two  dormitories,  at  an  estimated  exi)en8t^  of  ♦0,0(X). 

This  huildinj^,  sinee  romo<lele<l  and  name<l  *'Champlin  Hall,"  is  ♦JS 
by  40  feet,  and  was  built  from  the  designs  of  I'homas  V,  Walter,  after- 
wanls  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension  at  M'ashinjrton.  The 
main  nnmi  was  a  ehaiK»l,  alM»ve  whieh  wei^'  the  library  and  the  philo- 
sophieal  apparatus  and  recitation  room.  The  fhM>r  of  tin*  cliaiMd  was 
several  feet  alM)ve  the  ground,  and  a  bas«Miu»nt  story  was  thus  obtained 
by  a  slight  excavation.  Four  recitation  rooms  were  by  this  means 
provided,  more  convenient  than  healthful.  The  whole  strueturt*  was 
surmounted  by  a  squan*  wimmIcu  tower,  rising  from  tlu»  e<»ntt»r  of  the 
riNif  and  supinirtin^  a  similar  but  more  slender  tower,  in  whieh  was 
susfN^ndetl  the  coHe^e  1h»11.  It  was  subsequently  found  tliat  the  walls 
wen»  in  danger  of  spreadinjc  under  the  weight  plac<Ml  upon  th«»m,  an«l 
the  up|K»r  si»ction  of  the  tower  was  removed.  In  th«*  later  nuNlitica- 
tion  of  the  Iniildin^  lM)th  tow(»r  and  Indl  have  disapiH'ai*ed. 

The  value  of  the^nninds  and  building  at  this  iH*ri<Ml,  toj^ctluM*  with 
th<»  library  an<l  scientific  appanitus,  is  phuM'd  at  ^50,(mh).  The  town- 
ship ^rantiMl  by  Massa(*hus(*tts  had  b<H»n  entindy  <lispos«Hl  of  for  the 
payment  of  tin*  indebtedness  of  tlie  collejj:e. 

Rev.  John  ().  ('houh^s^of  New  Hedford,  Mass.,  a  native  of  Kn^land, 
lH»in;r  alMnit  to  n»visit  that  country,  was  appoint4Ml  an  aj^rent  to  soli«*it 
iMNiks  for  th(*  library.  His  rei>ort,  made*  at  the  annual  me<«tin;r  of  the 
tru.stees  in  l^4.'J*»,  was  ns*eiviMl  with  favor,  lb*  seeure<l  from  tht»  Brit- 
ish (fovernment  a  set  of  the  folio  volumes  of  lln'  hm'ohIs  eonimi.ssion 
and  th<»  publications  of  the  Koyal  <)bs<»rvatory.  From  a  numlK.*r  of 
private  individuals  in  Lon<lon  and  vieinity  weiv  nMM»ived  other  ^ifts, 
makin;;  the  numlNM*  of  volumes  rontribut«Ml  alMiut  K^mh). 

I*resid«»nt  ]>alMMM*k  was  iinpress<'d  with  th«»  neecssity  of  reviving;  the 
theological  di*partmi*nt  of  thec<ill«»p\  feelin;:  himself  pIimI^^^mI  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  its  founders  and  the  wislu*s  of  numy  mon*  re(*ent 
iKMiefactors.  Tin*  proposal!  to  cstablisli  a  theol«>j:i<'al  school  d.scwhen* 
uas  fHM'luips  an  additional  motive.  He  addr<*.sscd  a  <*onimunication 
in  F«d»nuiry,  is:ji;,  to  the  Maini*  Haptist  TlHM»lo;:i<'al  Association  which 
nu't  at  IlaUowell  February  -4,  statin;:  the  provision  aln»ady  made  for 
a  theolo^rieal  class  in  thes«»  W4inls: 

Ev«T  Hiiii'f  xhv  oncaiiizatinii  of  th**  pntM«nt  f»4'nlty  of  the  t-olh'p'  it  haH  U-^'ii  the 
dt*t«*riiiiiiati«»ii  t^*  fonii  niich  a  «*lass  ♦•iitin'ly  «li-tin«t  fnim  th**  cnll»'tc»»  fXfn'irw*^. 
aii«l  tlifv  havi*  uiilv  )iit*ii  41«*1hv«m1  until  tin*  iiret<«'iit  titii(>  fnr  want  i»f  niat*'rials. 

•  *  •  i 

Su«-h  a  r\i%f%>  is  n««\v  fiinnt-d.  and  dnrinjr  tin*  wlmh*  of  th»*  lant  t«»nn  ha**  lHH*n  pro- 
«n*>rtin>c  in  th**oln>ci«'al  i*tndie«.  ThiK  «-las«»  in  liinit«*il  in  itn  iimrM*  to  a  Hinjflcyt'ar. 
Thf  plan  <»f  Htnthi*tt  in  hs  follf>w««: 

Firnt  f#*rm.--l,  aiiticimtifM  and  fO*«»KrH|ihy  of  the  Hihk*:  "i,  ci'<'l»'sii4«tical  histor\-; 
:).  critical  Mtuily  of  thn  Bihie  in  th«  orifdnal  lanKnafreti  and  in  the  KnirliHh  Vfrsion: 
4.  careful  attention  to  comimnition  and  elocntion  every  week. 
Stnmd  ti'rm,  — "»,  priucipUnt  of  Bihlicjil  intt>r|>ri*taition;  0.  i*hrii4tian  the<»loKy- 
Thinl  tcmu—fi  (continiKHl) ,  at  leant  TiO  written  exerciseti  cm  ductrineH  and  duties. 
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cvitkivili  T.  paMani  and  pnlpit  limirs;  <t.  cxMniNaltlcm  muI  ilr1ln>r7  of  Banai^ 
Vu  ctwnpi  li  rmiIp  f»r  takHiiu  to  th>>  tha)li«li-al  rtjuH.  Thrw  nf  the  jimf— 
■re  era]ilurnl  In  ihb  tBBtnrUna. 

Tlift  tninicm  npprovi!'!  ihi*  work  by  tlio  foliowing  miI«,  Aapifl  X 

r       VtiM.  Thnt  «  ]ilAn  ptvpuvC  lij-  Praiiik<nt  Itolitiick  kwI  puttADj'  liu  i taj  ki* 
■ff>*-t  tb*  p>ut  7v»r.  for  tlw  otDi-mUtm  of  Ibmlivlcml  ntwlvala  Iit  manber*  of  At 
,   CM-allf  i>f  lh»  <-nllagr,VltbiraI  wlitltliitMl  eipenv.  Ih  aiipRiml  t»r  U>f>  bnard. 

Dr.  lUlHiii'k  n«l|;iK-<l  Ihc  pnwitl^nry  July  Iri,  XMik  Svvxrml  mualb* 
pn-vtoun  he  bjtil  hnil  n  M>vi<r«  pulmomir}'  nibtok,  nn>l  i%  nwidcmci'  la  • 
nililf>r  rtlmaii*  wnn  ■li>eiiii<d  Jniltff|n*RMililt'  to  h'w  nnyivorj'.  Ut»  nM^ 
nntion  wivt  rvinrlantly  aivriilctl.  ntiil  (iti  tnolicm  of  Jililfre  \Ve«tMi  ■ 
nwtlaliiiii  wii.«nik»|rit>(l— 

TtMl  tlUo  tuin)  dnplj-  nrgrvt  thv  nn^'witf  wtilch  luw  ttiilnrod  titn  Kmr.  Ok. 
|biUia-k  ii>  jiniffrr  IUn  n*riffu*ti"ii  «*  tm>lili>«l  nf  tfai*  lullrfi*.  AimI  whU»  tW; 
■rr  wutdl)!''  tlwt  I  hi  I  im-—innt  iajnMlHMl  by  a  <lDt*  nickrit  Tiir  hi*  hnalth .  whkA 
ivquim  fnr  ft>  prMM-*ati>in  ■  hmow  B«nl*l  -"— '^tt.  they  trrl  cooatimlaMl  to 
dwlar^  Uwl  no  otfavr  caaa*  wnold  racancila  tham  to  tlw  dlMnltttkm  of  hw  a»- 
^  tHctkni  wilb  Uk  inMttoUua.  WlUtaUvdy  iouvof  th«  tiUnvuf  hi*  MmrfaiM.  tibij 
I  wnobl  u>n<1rr  b>  klm  llii»  fnUvfoI  KibiuwkdvntMnt  Itw  Uu>  u«l  and  ftMUtf.  tki 
AlOiltv  aiKl  nrlNiiltr.  witli  wbk-li  Iw  tuH  dlK-hmnn«l  thx  «nltu>a*  flntWw  r  iillilrf 
Id  litm." 

I  >r.  ItnlN-Of'k  KTHin  nfl'ir  MwpUod  n  [wAliiratv  nl  I*hilwl(<lpliin,  rallied 
tb<'  ItapLUt  Mcnorlnl  rram  IfUl  to  ISU,  and  tlM  at  Satem.  Mmil. 
May*.  I'^T.l 

PRKsmFNCY   OK  KOBBRT  H.    I'ATTISON,    |i.  n. 

l{.-v.  ItolHTl  K.  I'allisrni.  of  rniviilciu-c.  H.  I..  wh>  iinafiimously 
i-li-.-«ii  lis  siu-ifstu.r  t.i  I'n-Ni.lfiil  lliilH-«K-k,  The  tn-w  iin'Hi<1t>iiI  hwl 
fu-r\<-'l  ii.H  |)n>fcH.'4<>r  of  inntli'-iiiHtirH  iimlcr  Hr.  Chaplin  in  ISiJ^ii, 
hikI  <-rit>T>«l  Hi  iiiii-i-  u[Miii  liis  iltiti<-s.  I'ihIit  )ii>i  i'ftici<-iil  <lirv«aiwa 
tlic  iiiifiiiliiiii-c  u'](^  liirt;<->y  iiK-n-aKtil  aii<l  tli<'  iiuiillt'k  <if  t1u>  iitstmr- 
tioti  ;:ivi-ii  r>r*i-  111  a  liijrh  ntiik.  In  i'^'-i'^  a  cla.-s  uf  1^  ;:rH<liinU<<l.  tW 
lHi^'>-<t  ii|i  to  llijtl  liiii'-.  I'rcsi<l<-iil  I'allisoi)  caiii<-<l  l)io  atrtfliaa 
an>l  r<-^]H->'t  'if  t)ii'  '-•■iiiniiinity  am)  of  lii.s  >luilfiiis  lo  a  n-markabl» 

•  |.-;:n'<'.      A  .'oiiv.-nlioii  of   III.-'  fn<-ii<N  of  i\, II.--.-  Ii.-I<l  a1  IIhUowU 

Jim.-  IJ.  l*:!:-,  .-xjin-vvl  I'ritin-  .xnlKL-tii.-  in  ili<-  iMuinlof  instrudioa 
itii-l  ill  III-'  luanapni.-nt  of  tin-  linniiiiiil  i'titic.Tii>  liy  llu-  trusii>«i(,  mad 
I>1.  .1-.  .1  ili.-ti,>...h."i  lo  rais.'  an  i  .|.-.|nat.-  >iini  i..  pi'io-  tin-  iiiHtitutios 
,il><-\.'  ■-iiilMrnis.'>iiH'ni       lliii  ili.-  iMnii>-<liat>-  ri-siili.-.  ui-r.-  not  Hufflcieal 

To  l-..h.-^..  til Il-v'-  ],r.<l   It-  oflic-.-r.  from   tiiiHiKlal  <lislr>>H!t.      Piwri- 

l.r.t  |',.rnv.,ti  r.'..Ji:ii<"l  iti  1>.-<-.-iiiIh.|  .  I--:!:',  -aiinil  tli.<  n-KrvtH  of  all 
»Im.  kiL.  u  liini.  ami  t-f]H-.<iaI]y  of  llu-  slii<l«-nt-..  Iiy  wtiom  )i.'  waK  n>- 
v.-n-'l  aii>I  U-lo\ed."     TIm-  (-<i]I<-(.'<-  vm  thn-al.-iunl  willi  .-nlirc  aiupMI. 

"  Zi(in'ii  Adfocatv.     Furttand.  Aatrart  10.  IxaS. 
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sion,  if  not  final  ruin,  since  the  profesftors  nearly  all  tendered  their 
reHignations  at  the  name  time.  Through  the  influence  of  Professor 
Keely  they  were  induced  to  remain  until  one  more  attempt  could  be 
ma<le  {<}  seoun^  funds.  The  citizens  of  Waterville  resi>onded  to  the 
app<'al,  and  in  a  few  days  subscribe*!  «;10,()0(),  the  faculty  heading  the 
list  with  $2,0<K).  Stirring  appeals  wen^  uuide  in  the  editorial  col- 
umuH  of  the  denominational  |Mii)erof  the  St^it**,  the  Zion's  Advocate?,** 
and  scn^eral  soliciting  agents  wen^  sent  out  through  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  effort  was  successful,  and  the  committ4»e  was  enabled 
to  announce  on  the  11th  of  Deci'mber,  1840,  that  the  sum  of  $50,000 
had  been  sul>scribed. 

PRESIDENCY    OF   EUPHAZ   FAY,  A.  M. 

At  the  commenc<Mnent  in  August,  1841,  the  trustees  eU*cte<l  to  the 
office  of  president,  Mr.  Kliphaz  Fay,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  teacher 
of  (H>nsiderable  ex|M*rien(*e,  and  highly  r<HH>mmended  for  the  position. 
The  attendani*e  in  1841— 4i\  the  year  following  the  interregnum,  was 
only  70.  The  publisheil  reports  of  the  first  commencement  over  which 
President  Fay  presided,  siM»ak  in  warm  terms  of  his  urlmne  and  dig- 
nifltnl  manner,  and  of  ''the  efficiency  and  amenity'*  with  which  the 
ix»si>onsible  duties  of  his  offii*e  had  Ikh'u  dischargtKl.  Thei*e  is,  un- 
happily, some  ground  for  lR»lieving  that  the  faculty  and  President 
Fay  did  not  work  harmoniously.  At  the  meeting  of  the  trustCH^s  in 
August,  1843,  the  resignation  of  Prt»si«lent  Fay  was  tendereil  amd 
ac(M»pte<l,  though  a  i>etition  was  prt^seiited  from  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
<lents  in  college  against  its  acceptance. 

PRESIDENC^Y   OF   REV.  DAVID   X.  SHELDON,  D.  D. 

Hev.  David  X.  Sheldon,  then  luistorof  the  liaptist  Church  at  Water- 
ville, was  at  once  chomMi  president.  Mr.  Sheldon  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  18.10,  studicnl  at  Newton  Theological  Seminar}*,  and 
had  \n*en  in  chai*ge  of  a  Protestant  mission  in  Paris  several  years 
lN*fon»  entering  uinni  the  pastorate.  He  brought  to  the  office  of 
instructor  an  intinuite  acquaintance  with  the  Fn^nch  and  German 
languages,  a  rare  ac(*omplishnient  in  those  days.  In  the  department 
of  moral  philosophy,  then  as  now  under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
lie  was  able  to  employ  and  criticise  intelligently  the  writings  of  dis- 
tinguished  Kuroi>ean  s<*holars.  Under  his  care  and  with  the  coo()er- 
.it ion  of  an  able  and  diligiMil  faculty,  the  college  recoveretl  its  earlier 
;»n*siigt*  and  atlract«Ml  students  in  greater  num1)ers.  The  curriculum 
wasestablishiHl  with  the  classics  and  mathematics  in  genennis  <*ourses. 
Th«*  pn>fesm)rs  who  then  serv^nl  the  college  have  all  lHM*onie  eminent 
its  educators  and  fille<l  the  higher  (lositions  in  several  universities. 
They  were  George  W.  Keely,  unsurjMiAseil  asa  teai^herof  mathematics 

« In  pArticahur.  the  imn«w  of  January  8  and  May  13,  1S40. 
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I  oHophy  ;  Jamefi  T.  Ch&mpUQ,  »f  t^rwards  prarideaS  <ff 

■s  imblLsh^  in  1843  hln  llnil  edition  at 

ths  vrvta  ur  inoivlhiin  lhlrtryi>nT«tlieU>xt-l>ook  Kenprmlly Mai 

■■  Amnrlnat  itsgo*;  JiiHtlii  K.  lAHtmin.  ri>r  thirty  }*««■«  preMicl«ala# 

Volwrm  r  IjvwiKbiini,  I'li.,  itnd  wh<>tMt4>xt-)>ut>k)ion  ph^-siolncy 

i  gvalufjC)'  t  V  witluly  ommI  ;  and   Mnrtiii  B.  Aiiilt.-nM>n,  first  pmi- 

n  lit  the  ivwityof  KcM.-hmt<>r,  N.  V. 

Ten  yean  ned  iti  L<oiii[nrative  (luivl,  with  thi>  rfKul&r  wurfc  «f 

0  Xew  EOfi  d  i-allt^e  uf  thai  |M>ri<M]  uihI  with  an  AveniKt-  ntU>ti4- 

■oe  of  ab  tH  sludeulo.     Nn   muiilderatilc  flTorl  waK    tnwW-  to 

QnHU«  Ui»  I  A»  of  tltf  t!ull(>t[e.     The  iactiuiH  was  sauUl,  Itui  vnoOfh 

«ast«lu  Ui6  V  of  iliv  liittKuUoii. 

KRTItN'n    HREHItlKNCV    «r    KBV.   KOBBKT   K.  PATniKlN,  D.   D. 

In  1SA3  [>r.  Shi-ldoa  rt-tlrvd  fruin  th)<  pr«iiMt>ncy  uul  Rvv.  Roben 
E.  I*iuitwin,  I).  I).,  whit  bad  U'eu  m  irapular  m  pnwidttul  in  Isatf-l-NO. 
mw  H^in  invited  lo  ihjil  ofllw.  Ili>  tuHt'ptval  and  Mitt'trd  upon  kk» 
IntifH  ih*.-  foliowlii)[  yv-ar.  Then*  wt>n'  oeuwinUMl  rhniijnnt  in  th«  ttK- 
•ilty,  but  ill  (cvn(*nil  th«'  affairs  of  iJiv  (.■ollt^**  |irofm>dml  in  th«  um^ 
ventfnl  round  of  w«U-4«t4il>IUb<><l  duliiw.  Kailinm;  iK-alUk  rend»(«4 
Dr.  I*atti»an*»  neeoml  terra  also  of  three  yean-'  dnnition.  llla  adais. 
btruiion  wan  markwl  b>'  ih«  iuudleotuul  vigor  and  ilevoUoo  oC  a 
Christian  chanM.*l(>r  uf  rara  exwllunc^  lib  (tupila  ever  romembM*^ 
him  with  affection,  lie  wna  anlMoquently  profmaor  of  theoloKj  •* 
ShuntofT  (Vtlli'j;''.  and  in  1874  profwutor  in  the  L'nion  Thi-olut-u-ail  ^«>ib- 
inar)-  at  rhicago. 

He  ili<-<l  Hi  Si.  Unxit*  in  1X74.  • 

PRESIDKSCV   OK  JAMES  T.  CHAMPI-IS,  I>.  D, 

Till-  triistit's  wi-ri*  fortiiiuile  in  liaviii^  in  the  faculty  Jatn««  T 
Chuiuiilin.  whiMe  fX0<-u1ivf  iihility.  llif>n>iit.'h  wbolnrNliip,  and  mouikI 
iwiiM'  iiinrktHl  bim  ns  the  man  to  ^uidc  ihf  afTnirti  of  the  college  at 
thiNi-ritiial  ix-riiKl.      il>-  wmx  vlin-teil  ]in't4iilt'n1  in 


and  entorpd 
lu^ural  addti 


isly  iiiH>n  liiHdiitii-K.     A  ffw  ru-nteniH-pi  of  hisinauKural  addmc 
•■•I  Aii^iiM   10,  is.'is,  revi-nl  bin  juni  M>iise  of  (he  nituatiou,  ■• 


s  hiN  ilt-lenni 


!!<■  says 


viKiir 
di-liv< 
Wfll  . 

KtiMwriiiK  fill!  W.41.  a»  I  .1...  ih.-  hi«t..r)-  and  <->-n<liti«n  of  thf  rolletC  I  do  mI 
TvtPir<l  till- .iflicv  >!•  H  Hiim-mv.      Fnll.iwiiiUH  BUfcmiiiuti  "f  alile  Mid  lt«nMd  Bta. 

aiiil  •'iiii'niiK  ii|i'>»uiyilati>i'«t  nintiit><rtHm  i-ruwitiihi-hUiory  of  tbeinMitatfaa. 
I  rtf  ii-<tliiii|i  hilt  l4iU>r  Bud  rtvpi>ni>ithlily  befniv  me:  Hutl  in  thoBv.  indtwaL  I  Sad 
my  .  hirf  iiiiitfiufui.  J 

WatiTvillt>  Collfci-  hfiii  nitnl  of  a  prcrtidi-nt  with  the  courage  and 
imliiNiry  aIiuwh  in  ihttM-  i-liarai'tiTiHiii-  wonla.  ItH  thn>«  buUdiafca 
wt-n*  mui-)i  out   of  rcgiair,  and  ila  iiiVfHiiHl  fiinilc  hanlly  mora  (fcaa 

aChamplio  nieinunal.  1MM>,  [mrv  10. 
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$15,000.  Rov.  Horace  T.  Love  was  engaged  in  1859  to  solicit  funds  for 
an  endowment.  He  gave  up  the  task  after  obtaining  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000,  and  the  work  was  continued  with  moderate 
success,  at  intervals,  by  Dr.  Ohamplin  and  some  of  the  professors. 
Then  came  the  years  of  civil  war,  with  its  demands  uiK)n  the  young 
men  of  the  nation.  The  attendance  dwindled  from  122  in  18r»()-r»l  to 
62  in  18t)-M)5.  Even  the  small  corps  <»f  four  professors  and  a  tutor 
could  not  lx»  support etl  Hn<l  it  was  <leemed  necessary  to  dispens(>  with 
the«»rvices  of  the  tutor,  Mr.  HobartW.  Richardson,  whose  scholarlv 
example  and  teaching  were  thus  lost  to  the  cause  of  education. 

It  had  lH»en  thirty  years  since  any  ^considerable  improvement's  or 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  e«iuipment  of  the  college.  The 
invested  funds  were  now  reduced  to  $15,000,  and  this  amount  was  fast 
melting  away.  But  in  1864  Dr.  Champlin  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Gardner  Colby,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  moved  by  the  remembrance  of  early 
days  in  Waterville  and  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Chaplin,  its  first  presi- 
dent, t-o  his  mother  and  himself,  was  inclined  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  college.  The  result  of  Dr.  Champiin's  visit  to  Mr.  Colby  was 
made  known  when,  at  the  next  commencement  dinner,  with  trembling 

voice  he  read  the  following: " 

Watkrvili.e,  Angmt  W,  jst:^. 

My  Dear  Sm:  I  prop<we  to  give  Waterville  College  the  sum  of  $50,000.  the 
same  to  be  paid  without  interest  am  follows,  viz:  Twenty-five  thonsaud  dollarH  when 
yonr  MnbHcriptiomi  shall  auitmnt  to  $1()<).(XK).  indeiwndent  of  any  from  me:  S'io.tKM) 
when  $100,000  is  jtaid  on  yonr  HnbM*ni>tionH.  not  including  any  from  me.  and  npon 
condition  that  the  president  an<l  a  majority  of  the  faculty  shall  be  members  in 
good  standing  of  regular  Baptist  churches. 

If  either  or  any  of  these  conditons  are  broken  the  entire  $50,000  shall  revert  to 
myself  or  my  heirs  or  assigns. 

I  remain,  yours,  ver>'  truly.  Gardner  Colby. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D. 

The  effect  of  this  unex|>e<*t*»d  announcement  npon  the  friends  of  the 
college  was  electric.  In  the  wonls  of  Dr.  Bakeman:  **Men  HluM>k 
hands  and  fairly  huggeil  each  other  in  their  transports  of  joy.  The 
hall  rang  again  and  again  to  their  ch<M'rs.  Men  saw  that  this  dona* 
tion  meant  $150,000  of  endowment.  They  had  faith  to  believe  it 
would  be  raised.  In  this  gla<l  hour  the  long-n<HMle<l  inspiration  had 
(Hnne  and  all  things  were  now  possible.** 

I^resident  Champlin  and  the  meml)ers  of  the  faculty  spent  several 
vaeations  in  a  thon)Ugh  eanvass  of  the  State  for  su))s<*riptions. 
Nearly  ♦50,0<X>  was  obtaine<l  in  the  form  of  sc*holarshi|is  o(  ^«»(H)  or 
J|1,0<K)  each,  contribute<l  by  ehurches  and  individuals.  The  entire 
sum  was  sulMu*nbe<l  within  alxmt  two  years.  Without  Mr.^Colby's 
knowle<lge  and  at  President  Champlin's  suggestion  the  tru.stees 
obtained  from  the  legislatun\  January  23,  18(>7,  an  Act  changing  the 
name  of  the  college  to  Colby  Tniversity. 

o  A  Tribute  to  the  Memor>'  of  Gardner  Colby,  Boston,  1879,  p.  41. 


BIWCATlitK   IN   HAIXK. 

cxiLBV  rsivEttaiTV- 

A  new  on  uf  prrMpurilj  naw  ilawiiiHl  i][ion  thn  rallRfm'  Tho  *SM»- 
ploHiiil  iiiflutfimMir  Mr.  t'-olliy  unllt^l  tnnb  l»tyy  gifUi  Trom  ctc^'viml 
othvrr.  A  ittoav  Ijuilillnjf  waM  t>oin)>li'lf<l  in  IStlli  for  n  inomorijU  luUl 
«l  II  foxl  ur  Hbout>5i>.<iiili.  ItcaHUilii)'thi>r-ltN|M'l,  lilimr^'.tuid  aloMal 
lull.  Th>*  frroantl  plan  of  ihi.'  UuiUliiiu  li*  trrr*^iiliir,  \Mrinf  107  feet  fa 
iiBOXtn>mo  Itiigth  irota  fH»l  to  wo»l.  ami  of  vmiabU-  bruadth  frtm 
north  lowiuib,  iM'inff  C£  fevt  wi<l«>  on  the  chaiwl  i>tKl  nml  &4  f<>^«l 
th(>  nidt-fit  part  of  the  library.  The  mteriur  bt  fluLibed  iu  brown  mak. 
Ttu»  nlnmni  hall  ban  a  inarbin  tablet  on  the  eaHt  wall  iuiKMilKHl  with 
Out  nAnM*H  of  till*  :Ki  eoll«T([>!'  KtudcntH  and  nliinini  who  ft>ll  in  ibc  nxH 
war.  Tbi»  monitirliil  labli'l,  with  a  oupy  iit  innrlilc  of  Tborrid<l>M>B'» 
liuD  uf  L.UM.<nit>  pbi«nl  hi  lui  alitivp  aliovn  It,  ix  ihi<  itifoiftl  gift  uCli 
latamni  as  iadlcatMl  in  t.h«  I^tin  inscription: 


niAM  IN  (nTceBiBi'tt  rAtiiK 

i^iftim  yiiiuit*  DtPUA  rariKA  4rvr, 

ut'igi'K  ix  Bfxui  «;iviLi 

PKO  BlUPftlLKAI  lltTBOBn-ATKCWmrWXT. 

HAXC-  TABin^M 

l>>i*rKI>t"!fT  AI.I.'lUJl 


toC^. 


Tht^  buil'llni;  i<>  nunnofinttil  by  a  lower  Mi  ft^t  In  ltf>i|tbt.  nnd  wa» 
Uio  flrat  m««morial  bulklinK  t'rt<rlcvl  uftt>r  lht>  war.' 

At  the  annnal  vommonovinfut  in  ls?(i  Ganliier  i'olbj',  Hon.  J.  Wai^ 

n-li  Merrill,  of  Ikwton.  ex-Uovcmor  Abti'-r  Colmrn,  nri'l  Jiidj^  Wil- 
liam E.  Wording,  claM  of  lrt36,  eaoh  pledged  $10,000,  Presideat 
Chnrnplin  (1,0()0,  and  the  atuinni  prpMent  t!),000  more  toward  a  buiM- 
inK  for  the  depHrtmeul  of  nHtiiral  st-ioiioe,  anil  for  other  purposva. 
This  building,  <iniipleiwl  in  1H7:;,  re<t'ive<l  the  name  of  Coburn  HalL 
It  iH  of  tirm  slat*-,  laid  in  H.ihlar,  with  grnnite  trimriiingB,  the  walls 
bi-int' .'«;  by  4!«  feel,  and  41  f<-«t  hieh.  On  tin-  HrHt  floor  in  the  ch»n- 
ical  lalxirHtorj'  and  lecture  room.  The  second  floor  contains  tb«>  eol- 
leclioiiN  in  tri-olo|fy  and  iiatnnil  h)i4tor>-,  including  the  Maine  oolleittoa 
of  iiiinfralH  and  tlic  tlamlin  eollecticm  of  birds  of  Maine.  There  «r» 
a1<u>  four  nximn  for  hi-tiircN  and  latMiratory  work.  Aliove  is  a  gallcrj 
for  wall  ciiM-tt  uf  cabinet  !4]tecinienH.  The  old  cliapid  was  remodeled 
at  nil  .■xjK.'iw  of  #i;,iiii<)  into  convenient  rei-italion  and  lecture  rooms. 
ami  t  he  lumr  of  the  llrst  rtH-itatioiiK  ehanginl  from  'i  to  n  o'clock  a,  m., 
with  •■lia]"']  wrviccsat  '.'.  Kveniiij.'eh«[>el  Mervic«>s  wcrv  omitted,  Tb 
this  reiioviiiiil  tiuihling  the  name  of  C'hamplin  Hall  has  since  been 
al11\<-<l  by  vole  iif  tli>-  trnMeen. 

'lie-  iHirlli  I'ollei,"'  ilormilory  wa.s  next  taken  in  hand  and  the  iole- 
rior  wiHHfwiirk  ■■nlin-ly  ntu'Wiil.      Sti'Hni  healing  apparatus  waaininv 

■  S-rvl.-.-  ut  lb-  U.vinx  ■.(  Ibv  o.ner  M-m-  of  tbr  MeuorUl  Hall  of  Colby  C^ 
Tvn>ily.  Anini*t  14.  lf«'.  utd  at  tbir  dvilicaiiou  uf  the  aUDe.  Augiwt  10,  IMt^ 
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duoe<l  and  eiu'h  room  fumisheii  with  an  alcove  lK»(ln>om.  Eight  thou- 
sand fivo  hundred  dollars  were  thus  exi>ended  upon  the  building,  and 
the  name  Chaplin  Hall  bt^stowed  upon  it. 

All  these  iniprov^'ments  had  been  made  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Champlin,  and  paid  for  by  sul>scriptionssolicite<l  mainly 
by  himself.     Vet  the  inve.sUMl  funds  had  lHM»n  increased  to  $200,0(K). 

President  Champlin  delivenni  a  historical  discourse  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  college,  August  i\  187<>,  in  which  he  reviewed  tho 
early  histor}'  of  the  college.  Among  his  writings,  published  while 
l>rt»sident,  were  A  Text-Book  on  Intellectual  Philosophy,  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics,  and  Lessons  on  Political  Economy,  each  of  which 
pass<Hl  through  several  tMlitions. 

The  last  assistami*  nnjeived  from  I  he  State  was  a  grant  of  two  hal/- 
townships  of  land,  February  4,  lsf4,  on  c(mditi(m  that  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  c»ollege  which  w(»n»  th<Mi  Iwing  solicited  should  reach  the 
sum  of  *20,(K)0.  Hon.  D.  L.  Milliken,  of  Waterville,  a  lil>eml  bene- 
fa(*tor  and  trust4*eof  the  college,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  this 
grant. 

The  trust<H*s,  in  1S71,  vot«Ml  toadmit  young  women  to  all  t lie  courses 
of  .study  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men. 

In  July,  187:?,  President  Champlin  a.sked  to  be  n»lieved  fn)m  the 
bunlen  he  hatl  carriinl  so  long  ami  so  faithfully.  At  the  re(jucst  of 
thetrust«»es  he  nMnaine<l  another  year  and  then  retirtsl  fn>m  the.serv-* 
ice  of  the  college,  leaving  Colby  with  an  invested  fund  of  ♦:?14jkh>. 
The  trust t*es  in  accepting  his  resignation  a<lopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Rtsnlrt'ii,  That  in  juvoptiiijf  hij4ri»si^ati«m.  th«»  lx»anl  of  tmsttM-s  would  express 
their  iH'Htitnde  to  Dr.  Chiunplin  for  the  lonicc'ontinn«Ml,  <lilit;ent.  an<l  lalMiriouK 
^«•rvi^•^•s  which  h<*  luu*  n*ii<len»«l  as  an  instmctor.  :in«l  for  the  sinjnilar  «l«»vottHlnes8 
to  tin*  K*'Vi**r3d  int#«n*sts  and  w»'lfar»»  of  tin*  univ»*rsity  which  Ik*  ha*^  luanifestiHl; 
ami  that,  in  n'tirinjf  fnini  th«*  oftice  of  th«»  presitleney.  h«'  will  Usir  with  him  the 
fnen<l^hlp  an«l  k<mn1  wishes  of  th«*  IxNirtl. 

Dr.  l*hamplin  removed  to  Portland  in  April,  lS74,and  continued  to 
i-e^ide  there,  i»ngagc<l  in  lit4Tary  work,  until  his  d«MM»asi\  Man'h  !•'>, 
18S-J. 

PRKSII>ENt"V    OF    HKV     HK.NKV    K.   KoHINS,  1».   I>. 

Kcv.  llcnry  K.  Kobins,  I).  I).,  cntcnnl  uimmi  tln»  tluties  of  jHvsidcnt 
in  ls7;{.  lie  was  inipn»ss4Hl  by  th«»  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
impn»vonient  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  college,  th<*  aitt(»ndancc 
luid  for  M'veral  years  hanlly  averagi^l  .^o  .stn<h*nts.  It  had  not  out- 
grown a  custom  which  aros4'  while  the  college  was  iMirely  maintaining  a 
prtM^arious  e.vi.stenct*.  Many  students  still  pi'eferi'ed  to  g«»t  their  lM»st 
training  at  \Vat«Tville  and  th«*n  go  to  .some  larger  or  older  <*ollegc  to 
gradimte.  President  Robins  felt  that  the  Ihiptists  of  Maine  should 
Ik.'  made  to  s«'e  that  they  c«nild  not  atTord  to  s4»nd  their  children  else- 


cdneHtion. '     InxpiiTxl  byn  Uiiih  UImiI  of  tlM*  i 
gliun,  h4<  fttn>nir(heni<0  for  (hv  vullpgp  its  intelleenMl 
1  dnttott,  and  awalit'Dml  ih<>  inu'rest  ol  tb>>  dettomfaB- 

1 r-  •  llbi  iHlininistrntion  markH  an  epoch  in  Uit?  liwtaj 

tlk*'  One  or  bia  KUocenKon  liaManld  that  "all  tlM^  pragn*    i 

iilty  since  bU  rewiipiatfuii.  nml  all  pn-Mmt  ptjuis  aa^ 
nu        iprnvcmnnt,  mtf  t)i'VfUi|iiii<-iila  of  itir  iKilivy  wiUnb  fet   i 
"  ilitinnnl  ^Im^w  ciiiirM-»  wvn?  intnNliioeil.    ami  ifer 

■poivnt  >         nntmitUnn  nuulc  innn<  i*fTi-<-tivp.     'T\iv  south  tHiUop 
HDlii  iui]i*li<0  vritltin,  l,hi>  f^'tnDAKhini  whd  diwIp  an    {mpar- 

■ilja —        ->iUi!8H  training,  and  ihoudintnistnitiua  uT  the  library. 
Md  in  <*b{         of  a  paid  librarian,  was  ao  ibnch  imprtivcd  bm  to  wis 
iB  Hi»u.  Jiibi    ''■■•"~    ''"((("d  s*"*—  CtiiniubisinQDr  of  Educaiiob 
)  vi«lUHl  ih** .        iw  in  iti'i,  i>a|H^utl  n)»ntii>n  in  lilo  iviKirt,* 
A.  itraiiryiti):  Inrrnvw*  in  tlie  number <if  «tuilt>nt»  vm  twon  rvmarkcd. 
I'hilv  only  i\S  wcrv  (<nr»llr<l  ihv  ftrel  year  of  hii  ailtninifil ration,  Um- 
vvnfte  attvndam'p  durinir  his  prvaidrnry  wiw  tl><,  tho  lii|ch<wt  dd»- 
oer  being  1>^7  in  lf7W. 

tiardnrr  Colby,  the  honoml  benefactor  of  tbe  oollei^,  died  Aiicil  t, 
879.  From  ht»  wtuiti*  Colby  Univpmiiy  rvcvi^'ed  a  bMiaeat  «f 
1S0,<kX),  nwkinH,  vlth  Mr.  Colby's  previous  irifta,  tho  ironorDoa  aiuB 
4  AS*>f>,ika>.  Of  ihbi  aam  odi»  op|>ortnn<-  dounliun  wna  a  pledsvof 
tA>in  ayivr  fi>r  b>n  yi^am  for  tlM->  purcluim*of  UwIch  for  thr  librmv)- 
Cticliideil  in  hia  llnal  bm]ii4<«i  wa«  a  fnnd  of  MtVNiu.  th>*  ialvrvot  of 
wMHi  in  til  W  niu*il  ti'iMti-i  nnHlyMudi'nln.  PrMtili'iit  HobiiiM  ildiT- 
ere<l  a  memorial  nermon  on  Mr.  Coltiy  an  a  luccaianreate  addreoa  at 
thiMinniin-ni-cnifnt  In  ]'<7'.K'  ThoHnliiotiKlalKirsof  Pn-sidenl  Robins 
HO  iiiiiliTiiiintti  hiH  hfiillli  tliiit  Ik-  was  fnn'iHl  in  iisk  a  leave  of  alMenee 
diiriiii:  till-  folk'p-  year  ISNi-fd.  Hfi,.r  wlilcli  lie  n-«iiiin-<l  liis  poititioa. 
but  WMf.  .•■iiii|>elli-il  I"  wver  his  eoiint.<-ii..ii  wiih  ihe  i-olleRe  finally-  al 
tlh-  i-diiinK-ijifiii'-tit  ill  lss:j  Thunirli  »■  om-e  •>(Ti'n'<l  a  profcMHonihip 
at  KiH'liest'-rThiidouienl  Seiiiiiiiiry,  his  In-alth  hns  never  |M<rinitied 
him  I"  disi-h)irjre  iiiun'  tlmii  a  iMirtimi  nf  the  diitien  of  iht-  [tatHitiun. 

Th>-  cndiiwiiieiK  of  ihe  <iiUei;e  hiIvhiicih)  diirin);  frvaident  Iiubitia*> 
term  iir..mi<-  t.>  »J.i:..i«-p. 

I'KKslltKM  V    UK    IlKV.  <iKOK(iK    I).    H.   I'EPPEU,  li.   D. 

U.-V.  i;e.,ri;.-  h  II.  IVpi-T.  I).  I),  sii.i-e»-<l«i  President  Robins  in 
ixs;;.  ami  Hdiiiiiiwlen-.l  the  alTairn  <if  the  ei.lletre  with  preat  fidelity 
until  (ailmi;  hi'itltti  1>h|  hliii  tn  n-si(;ii  in  Is>it>  Dr.  IVp]M>r  had  apfnt 
till'  rtrvt  yetir^  iif   |ii>  iiiini^lry  in  Waterville,  ami  had  iM-eome  ke«nly 

■A,  W   Siiu.ll.  «rli.-l.-  MTi   (■..1l,y   fnivenrily.  in  thr  N.-w  EofcUtKl 

^Rf-I-irt  of  thoOfniiiiwii-nt-rxf  Rdnration.  1**?:.  i>.  czisi. 
cCatalu»(ti<-  '.f  Culby  fnivt-nrity.  I-CU-***.  Apiwtvliz. 
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iiiterestetl  in  the  welfare  of  the  college.  As  professor  in  Newton 
Theolo|?ical  Institution,  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  at  Crozer, 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  acquired  the  experience  and  hi^h  reputation 
which  made  him  the  immediate  choice  of  the  trustees. 

DurinjT  his  presidency  the  attendancu'  was  nearly  uniform,  averag- 
ing r.H)  per  year.  He  develo[K»d  an«l  carried  out  measun»s  for  the 
improvement  of  the  college  financially  and  tHlucaticmally,  all  of  which 
contril»ut4Ml  U>  advance  it  in  public  esteem.  In  this  perioil.  *lMk),(HX) 
wert»  receivt^d  by  lK»quest  from  II<m.  Abn<»r  C'oburn,  who  died  January 
4,  18So,  after  forty  years  of  service  on  the  )>oard  of  trusttM^s.  Col. 
Richanl  C.  Shannon,  who  graduated  in  IHGl\  presenti*d  to  the  college 
the  fine  brick  building  which  bears  tlie  name  of  '*The  Shannon 
Observatory  and  Physical  Laborat4)ry."  The  corner  ston«'  of  this 
building  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  Septembt»r  :?<»,  ISS'j. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  whi<*h  was  borne  by  Mr.  Shannon, 
was  i?15,0(X).  As  it»  name  indicates,  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
«if  lH)th  divisions  of  the  department  of  instructitm  over  which  Prof. 
William  A.  Rogers,  Ph.  I).,  presided.  The  lower  story  consists  of  a 
single  room  50  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  high. 
This  n)om  is  completcdy  surrounde<l  by  an  air  space,  through  which, 
by  means  of  a  Sturtevant  blower,  air  can  be  kept  in  circulation,  and 
any  desireil  temperature  obtainetl  and  maintained  for  any  required 
length  of  time.  In  this  room  are  mounted  two  comparators  for  the 
investigation  of  measures  of  length,  and  other  apparatus  with  which 
the  pn>feH.sor  may  1h»  pursuing  investigations.  A<lditional  room  for 
the  siune  puriMMM*  is  provi<le<l  in  the  basement.  The  whole  is  heated 
from  a  steam  Innler,  apart  from  the  main  building.  In  the  second 
story  art*  the  instruction  an<l  le<»tun»  r(M)ms,  with  ample  provisi(m  for 
lalK>ratory  work  in  various  lines  of  physical  research.  The  supply  of 
apparatus  iK*rmits  of  a  gn*at  variety  of  experiments  for  illustrating 
and  establishing  physical  laws.  The  collection  inchules,  among  other 
pieet»s  of  ap|>aratus,  a  Kew  unitilar  umgnetometer.  Barrows'  circle, 
I loltz's  electrical  machine,  plate  frictional  machine,  batteries,  Kuhm- 
korflTs  induction  coils,  Clark's  magneto-ele<*t rie  miu*hine,  Morse's  t<»le- 
graph  apparatus.  Page's  n^volving  elect n)magnet,  a  large  collection 
«»f  Crookes's  tul)es,  electrometer,  siKH*tros<*ope,comiH)und  microsco|)e, 
<»xyhy«lrogen  lantern,  camera  ol)«<?ura,  camera  lucida,  iK)rte  lumiere, 
a  fine  set  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  iK>lariz<Hl  light,  Lissajous's  forks, 
sonometer,  Km*nig's  apparatus  for  comparistm  of  vibrations  by  mano- 
metric  flames,  and  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  illustrating  wave 
motions.  The  dome  of  the  ol)»ervator>*  is  admirably  adapted  to 
receive  the  10-inch  e^iuatorial  telescofMs  which  is  soon  to  n'plai*e  the 
smaller  one  now  in  use. 

In  1H86  the  dwelling  house  on  ('ollege  avenue  formerly  o(*<*upied  by 
Pmfessor  Hriggs  was  pun*hased  and  prepare<l  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  young  ladies  attending  the  college. 


KDUOATIOH   IK  HAtirB. 

nd  »n  «<iariilioD.'     tospinxl  bvii  liifrh  idcnl  of  tbo  i 

n  jrurtitmioii.  ho  9itren):lheD(H)  for  the  rallegv  its  intellecnid 

i  u  foaiidation,  ntul  ftwak<>ii(Hl  thtt  interest  of  Um*  deofnaln* 

1  Id  iu  »rork.     Ilts  wlniinifltralion  iiiarkt<  nn  oiN>ch  in  tbo  hlstavj 

ho  coll  'V-    **ti<'  *>'  l>)*t  ttii«c«M«i>n<  Im-h  xniil  Dihi  '*  nil  lb«  pn^fcivH 

'Dlvi>nilt,v  Hlniv  liiA  nv^giiHilon,  hwI  hII  pn-M-iit  pliuts  mmi 

im  HiiTAnt  iiopniviimful,  nrt*  <lt'Vi^lu[>ini-nl)i  nf  titi'  |Miliry  wbtr-h  ti 

iOmnL"     AililiLiiinal  rlrmtivH  i-ourM*i>  wi>n>  inlnMlin-ol,   atul  tfei 

iipltiMOt  for  iiiBl RifHiati   tnaile   ninn-  rffi-rlivv.     The  Miulb  (MiUep 

keutirelf  rcniMlflMl  witbio,  the  g}-uiniUiiuin  wju  luodo  au   impar 

h1Juui*i  oroiUftfcetnUultiii,  andlhsfttlmluiRtnitiDntif  tht*  librmry 

«mI  iu  i^barp*  of  m  pnld  tlbrarioa,  wiui  ho  iaai^h  iiii[ir«vi>d  km  lu  vti 

n  11(111.  John  P"*""   i*Kii«d  «iui«H  i'liuiniiMlonvr  "f  l^lur«tin« 

ni  riaitiHl  lhi»  c»hJ!P*  in  i"'  •',  •wpvc'inl  mention  in  hU  rr]mrt.* 

'A  |[rmiif>'inglnt.>rvafH>ltitb»  ntimbi*ror  KtudotilKnuHMuon  n'tuarkad 

niil*  only  *>?  w<>r^  cnrolk-d  the  tint  y«*ur  of  bin  ndiuiiitiitrmtion.  tM 

rtnfe  nttrndnnop  dnrtnit  hi»  prmlUvDry  watt  IIS,  iliv  hlirtuvl   nuM 

Jierbclus  157  in  1*T'J. 

Gardner  Colby,  lt»r  honon^)  benefactor  of  thr  collef^p,  died  April  S, 
IA7B.  Pn>m  bio  twUU-  Cwlby  Unlvorwliy  reoelv*-*!  a  bequeAt  ul 
ISO.mtO,  RMking,  with  Mr.  Colby *i«  |intvlo(tH  eiftji.  thi-  tn-uvroiM  siui 
t  tSOO.iKNi.  Of  ihU  Huu  irntt  upiKjrtune  duiutlloii  wmt  a  plMlfe>  u4 
tWm  ■  ytvr  fur  U'u  y(^r»  fitr  llio  iinrrliHM'uf  bookt^  fur  lb<*  liknuy. 
Inuladed  in  bift  Hnal  lm|iia<«t  was  a  fnml  of  tS(l,<KN},  ihi-  lnt«rv«l  vl 
which  t?>  til  )i>-  tiM«l  tftwvdMt  m-vdyiftiiiirnln.  Prasidcni  Ittibiiut  ilcliv- 
erml  h  mcinorial  sermon  on  Mr.  Colby  hh  a  )»uM»laureate  address  M 
thcoi>nimfn<-4-iiicnt  in  IST'.)/  'nu-Hnliioiit*  lHlH>rsof  President  Robins 
.S4t  uii>lrriiiin<-<l  hin  li)-iiltli  tluil  lit-  uns  fori'til  to  nhk  it  I<-hv>'  of  alMencv 
duriiiK  tin'  <'olU'(;i*  yi-«r  If.sii-M.  nUt-r  which  li>-  rf»iiiin--l  his  |MMiition. 

but  wii,-  i..iii|«>lli-il  I"  M-v.T  his  .■oiiiii'.ii"ii  with  il Ih-ci-  finally  ai 

the  .■..iiitii.ii.-.-m.-iit  in  l-*"!'      Thoii^'li  at  <>»>•*'  .>(Ti-n-<l  »  iin>f.-»worHhi|i 
al  K.Mlii-M.-rTh.H.l.ini.jil  Si-iiiiiijiry,  his  Innltli   Iih-*  nt-v.r  |MTniitle<l 

him  to  ilisi'hitrv'-  nion-  tliHii  ii  |H>rti< f  tlir  iliiticsof  ihr  itoHilion. 

'n iid'>wiii.-nl  of  the  •■•■ll.-^'t-  it<lv]iri<-<-<l  ihirint;  I'residcnt  Kobiiu'it 

tvrni  "f  ■•fli'-.-  In  fL':i:>.<"i. 

fRI->lI>KN<  V    (IK    KKV.   i^KiilKiK    I>,    H.   I'KI'PKH,  I..   D. 

K.'v.  (itMirv-  l»  H.  IVplHT.  1).  I).,  NH.-.-.-,-.i«l  I'n-sid.-nt  Kohins  in 
is^:'.  hikI  H<l:iiiiiir.t.'nHl  tin-  affjiirH  i.f  tlii'  .iillcni' with  trn-at  (Idoltty 
Miitil  failiiitr  In-nlth  l"l  him  to  ntiittn  in  I->:'  Dr.  TopjH-r  hud  Hpeni 
tlif  flr-t  Vfiti-Hof   hi>  miiii-iri   in  \VHt*-rvillf.  iiiiil  had  Im-i-oioi'  ke^nly 

■.\.  W.  Siiiall.  ani>-l<-  <•!>  <'<>ll>y  l'niv.-nrity.  in  lb*-  NVw  Emrlaml  Ifagasliw. 

^  Rjl-Tl  "f  thf  C'iTOmi«ta"nrr  ..f  Rdnratitm.  l*TT.  y.  rxxil. 
rCatalutni'-  "'  Colby  rntvrnrity.  l-CH-Mil.  Apiwadu. 
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interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  college.  As  professor  in  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  at  Crozer, 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  acquired  the  experience  and  high  reputation 
wliii'h  made  him  the  immediate  choice  of  the  trustees. 

During  his  presidency  the  attendan<H»  w*is  nearly  uniform,  averag- 
ing 1:?()  per  year.  lie  develo[)ed  and  carried  out  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  college  financially  and  (Mhicationally,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  advance  it  in  public  esteem.  In  this  perio<l.  j?-J(K),(H)0 
were  rec<»iviMl  by  bequest  from  Hem.  Abner  C-oburn,  who  died  January 
4,  188t5,  after  forty  years  of  serviee  on  the  Itoanl  of  trust(M»s.  Col. 
Richanl  C.  Shanmm,  who  graduated  in  I  SO  J,  presente<l  to  the  college 
the  fine  brick  building  whieh  lM»ars  the  name  of  **The  Shannon 
Observatory  and  Physical  Laboratory."  The  corner  ston**  of  this 
buihliug  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  SepU»mber  20,  ISSU. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  which  was  borne  by  Mr.  Shannon, 
was  $15,000.  As  ito  name  indicates,  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
4>f  both  divisions  of  the  department  of  instruction  over  which  Prof. 
William  A.  Rogers,  Ph.  I).,  presided.  The  lower  story  consists  of  a 
single  room  50  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  high. 
This  room  is  completely  surrounded  by  an  air  space,  through  which, 
by  means  of  a  Sturtevant  blower,  air  can  bt*  kept  in  circulation,  and 
any  desired  temperature  obtainetl  and  maintained  for  any  required 
length  of  time.  In  this  room  are  mountcMi  two  comparators  for  the 
investigation  of  measures  of  hMigth,  and  other  apparatus  with  which 
the  pnifessor  may  1h»  pursuing  investigations.  A<lditional  room  for 
tht»  wune  purpose*  is  j)n»vide<l  in  the  l>asement.  The  whole  is  heated 
fn)m  a  steam  Iniiler,  apart  fnmi  the  main  building.  In  the  second 
story  are  the  instruction  an<l  lecture  rooms,  with  ample  provision  for 
lalK>ratory  work  in  various  lines  of  physical  research.  The  supply  of 
apparatus  iH^rmits  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments  for  illustrating 
ami  establishing  physical  laws.  The  collection  includes,  among  other 
pie«»es  of  apimratus,  a  Kew  unifilar  magnetometer,  Bamiws'  circle. 
Hoi tz's  electrical  machine,  plate  frictional  machine,  batteries,  Kuhm- 
korfTs induction  coils,  Clark's  magneto-electric  ma(*hine,  Morse's  tele- 
graph apparatus.  Page's  n*volving  ele(*tn>magnet,  a  large  collection 
of  Crookes's  tulies,  electrometer,  si)e<*tros<*op*%  c(mipound  microscope, 
oxyhydrogen  lantern,  camera  obscura,  camera  lu(*ida,  porte  lumiere, 
a  fine  set  of  apparatus  for  illust  rating  i)olarize<l  light,  Lissajous's  forks, 
sonometer,  K<H»nig's  apparatus  for  compari.s<m  of  vibrations  by  nmno- 
metric  flames,  and  a  great  variety  of  apparatus  illustrating  wave 
motions.  The  dome  of  the  ol>servator>'  is  admirably  adapted  to 
receive  the  10-inch  equatorial  telescoi>e,  which  is  soon  to  replace  the 
smaller  one  now  in  us<*. 

In  1H86  the  dwelling  house  on  College  avenue  formerly  occupied  by 
Professor  Hriggs  was  pun*hased  an<l  prepared  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  young  ladies  attending  the  (*ollege. 
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1^190  KDTTOATIOI*  IK  1UIKB. 

I'TMidMit  INtplwr  ubitiinci  iu  IKK5  tlit*  illvisioti  of  tlie  <it>p«nnieai 
of  niitiiral  hiKtor]'  nnd  th(>  oHtalilishmput  of  r  profrwsonihip  nf  oiEiMt^ 
»logy  uuil  ;;«-«>tuK}-.  \VhlI«'  h*  iiniiP)V«l  <>verj'  opiKiKmiity  i>f  t*"*' 
motiiiB  iIk*  effloieiK'}'  of  t<»u)i  dciHirtmoiit  of  Lbv  ooIU'ki'.  he  wa*  «u*-faJ 
to  ltw<>  ench  ollltwr  oniiroly  fivp  to  instrafl  lii  UIh  own  manorr.  Tw 
xtKilfftliMt  tho  (h'partmont  of  hbtlory  he  oIitwIimhI  for  tin-  prnrnnmr  » 
yenr'it  lNtvt<  of  itljM-tin,-  for  iinlvi'ntlty  Miuly.  .\t  ilif  rlinw  of  his 
■tlMlnlnCVntkin,  in  lAMi,  iW  i-tifliiwni«til  nf  t.b<>  i-ol1(<fn'  hail  riiwii  to 
♦«Oft,7«7. 

■■lUUIDKNCV  or  AI^IOS    W.   «MA1X,   I1LI>. 

Tbn  raidiniatioo  of  Pnwiilent  Pvpiwr  wus  ni'ciHupnuIwI  hy  hU  iwiiiwl 
rMwiuntPOdatifHi  thai  Album  W.  Mmall,  l*h.t>..  pn)ri<*Miir  of  hlatof?. 
be  appoiuliMl  hlfl  snit'twMir.  I>r.  Small,  the  Qnt  uraihuitp  i>f  the  cot- 
lefCn  tij  it^olvf  thai  litmor,  wma  iift'dnliujj^ly  rhiMxn  pt^i>til«>iit,  and 
enit'nHl  u[Mii  UU  (hiittvi  In  Auviuti,  IS^^I'.  Hi"  ]H>pultiHly  a^  a  priv 
fewHir  «r»K  ikmmi  Mtrimiwod  by  tlit-  favor  with  whtcb  he  waa  n>o«lved  «• 
pr««idriit.  l*oi<«<*slng  an  liitiumlf  iK-ajtininWUiv  wiih  the  <-«>DditlniH 
jud  liniltMiioiN  of  thv  <-ollti<)',  he  inlilntw-tl  liimwlf  to  the  ta*k  u( 
ext«ndinQ  lljt  inl1tK>nm>  in  tht<  Stato  and  perfecting  ita  edticatloaal 
ndrantJiKen.  TIh'  niimliur  of  Htudeittn  Juoreaat'd  rapidly  to  184  1» 
181*1,  a  lM^)^•^  atteodancv  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  hUlnry  at 
thu  colk-Re.  Another  ilwelHuif  hntur  wa»  piirdiue*)  and  a  p«rt  of  th» 
praal4leut'»  hoiMe  lltted  np  for  additlonMl  awoBunodaUoiM  for  tbe 
lAnJi-  niimlxT  of  jouni;  tadli>ft  In  ihv  (-olSttr'. 

tixiKIHNATK   <-nl.l,K<;KS. 

AT  ili.ii   ^itiiLiiHl   iii.tiiuj;.  Jnly.  ls'."i,  H,,.  irii!.l«H-r.  of  Coll.y  I'niver- 

Hit^.iitf-r  .'Vt*-iiiliHl   <]i»<-iissioii.  H<lopl<-<l    111)- fiillowiii);  rt nimvuUa- 

ti'iiiv  ..r  E'r-'sjil.'iil  Miiall: 

I II I  Tliiii  Til--  liainl  ii'lojit  til--  )mr)Bn<-  of  'iritiiiiiziiiif  fritliiii  tlii-  uiiivrrKity  a  rtA- 
b-K>'  for  v'-iuiu  nc'ii  uikI  k  -vi-otKl  •  <-<r<linnt<-  oiII.k''  t"f  ymun  women. 

<  li  I  Tluil  th"  .'•.mlition*  of  .hobrrhit.  f..r  .-iitniuo-  !••  Oilby  I-'  atwulntvly  i.Ws- 
UihI  ill  tb.-  tw..,.,il^({'-". 

■  ■■■  T>iiiiivi«»<ii  ivt  tlK'iiixiui-'-r  lilt-  iinivi'mty  will  iit-nuit.  iiintnirtlon  fa  tte 
■lirT>'r>-iit  1>ruiii'li*i>  )iiir<<ii>-<l  in  i'--iiiuiMit  \<y  tli<'  y<<iiiiu  tiii'ti  iinil  the  ynniiR  wiiowa 
)>>■  fiv.n  t"  til-  -tii'Ifiit.-  in  .-wh  .-..n.-v-  "•imnit-ly.  t-xcfpt  in  the  oMe  <if  littnMt 
will.  Ii  ■TMiiM  }'■  kTv.-ii  t..ih.'  Mtnl.-iit.nr  t>•>tll<'•■l^■K.■«..iIUulUiD•'UIuly.a^d•-Il-Fpl' 
i□<  u\—  liiU.nilory  w<irk.  in  wliiili  |iii]iil>>  un-  eiiicHioil  ii|">n  iii'lividiul  |)ro)ilctBB. 

■  •\'  Tbitt  III  til-  fi)rtli-r<l-\>']->|i nt  >>r  th-  vl>viiv-  ^yFteiii  ilat-  mttt^tim  Iw 

jai'l  t.p  111"  iiiMiii'iiiii  ipf  1  ..iir—  lik.ly  (■•  !■■  of  nibiIhI  iiltrm-tivMi.-ioi  tii  nmntam 

nrtli.-..ii. ll-ic....rtl ili-r.     I  r.-f-r,..n  th-.-u-  Imti.l.  T..  o>iim«  in  ulunl  and 

IHiliiiiiiI   Mi'iiii--',  Mi'\.  "11   tt ili-r  Imri'l     !■•  oinran  in   Ihiikuhki-,  llti-ntm*. 

H-tli.-M.-   itn.l  l,i-(<T\ 

->  T)u.t  III  .-»«■  II.-  Mi).l-n(.  i 1-  -f  il„-  ...||.-ir.->  .|iMi,l,l  in  niiy  -.(ndy  nut  b* 

nnm-n>iii->'ii.inic>i  (■■  ('.nn  »  ■■iiiintt- <livi>iun.  tli-y  I-- iultinTIt^l  ti.  mntaticMi  wtlh 
tbr  i-orn-aiiin'tinK  ilivui<m  in  t)i-  oilitT  •-ull-tC'- 
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(f)  That  in  clam  orKanization.  rank,  prise  conteeta,  appointments,  and  honors 
the  memliers  of  the  two  colleges  be  treated  as  independently  as  though  they  were 
in  distinct  institntions. 

(g)  That  tho  fiu'nlty  be  anthorizeil  to  begin  this  reorganization  with  the  class 
that  flhall  entt*r  in  1890,  provided  it  can  be  done  >^ithont  additional  expense. 

BOARD   OK  CONFKRKNCK. 

The  plan  of  plm*iiiK  the  students  in  inoiv  diriM^t  participation  in  the 
p)Vi»rnnient  of  the  college  wan  proi>osi»<l  in  President  Pepi)er'8  admin- 
istration an<l  the  details  inon*  fully  <leveloped  by  President  Small. 
The  lM)anl  ronsistsof  the  pn\sident  an<l  2  membei-s  of  the  faculty,  4 
of  the  senior  class,  *i  of  the  junior  class,  2  of  the  soplnmioiv  class,  and 
1  of  the  freshman  rlass.  Th<»  un<lerj;raduate  meml>ers  an*  chost>n  by 
their  resjMM'tive  chi8ses,  no  (mtsoii  bein^;  elijrible  who  is  under  college 
ceiisun'. 

Tbo  l>oard  of  conference  is  strictly  for  confeivnc(%  to  enable  the 
faculty  and  the  students  to  cooiwrate  mon»  eflf(K»tually  for  the  welfare 
of  the  collejfe,  shall  Ik*  governe<l  by  rules  of  its  own  adoption,  and 
meets  (mcH>  in  two  wwks. 

To  the  committee  of  student*  is  intrusted  the  maintenance  of  onler 
in  tbt*  dormitories  and  on  the  campus,  a<»cordinjjr  to  the  rules  approved 
by  tbo  l>oanl  of  conference  and  in  conformity  with  the  publishe<l  laws 
of  tile  college. 

The  rult»s  adoptinl  for  thecommitt«H»s  of  th«»  l>oanl  an*  as  follows: — 

I.  Either  committ*»e  Hhall  1h»  competent  to  net  as  a  grand  jury  to  investigate 
and  prei^ent  charges  on  specific  cases.  The  whole  iKtard  shall  Hit  as  a  tribniml  to 
(•onuider  em*h  case  presentetl. 

II.  Th*>  connnitttv  of  ntiidents  shall  \w>  regar<le<l  us  the  authoriz<Ml  me<liuin  of 
4*iiiniiuniiration  l)etwe«*n  the  students  and  th«'  fiM'ulty.  ii]M>n  all  snbjiH*ts  of  <-oui- 
nion  iuten'Ht  whirh  »tnili*nts  f»»r  any  rejison  pn»f«'r  to  prf*H4*nt  through  r«»presentii- 
tiv«"*  rather  than  individually. 

III.  Tlif  nifmUTH  of  tin*  conniiittt***  shall  cousid«T  it  their  dutv  s«'V»»rallv  to 
exiTt  th»»  wlioU*  fon-e  of  their  juTsonal  influen<*«'  to  dineouriige  any  and  all  acts 
contrary  to  tin*  spirit  of  the  t-nlb-j^e  laws. 

IV.  Th»»  ni«*niU»rs  of  tin*  conmiitt^H*  shall  «'onsider  it  their  dutv  in«Hviduallvto 
take  notice  of  all  «*oinplaintH  l(Nlgt*«l  with  them,  and  to  present  th**  sani»*  to  the 
ci»inniitt«*e  of  students. 

V.  Should  tlien»  occur  any  violation  of  th<me  rules  which  th«'  conunittCM*  ple<lge 
thfnis«-lvt»s  ti»  administer.  i\u*  commit t^'^'Ugre**  to  invvstigate  the  fa^-t^  and.  if  abl»», 
to  «U't«*nniTif  what  a<'tion  is  appropriat**.  and  t(»  adopt  the  same  and  r«'iM»rt  it 
imntMiiitvly.  ♦•ith-'r  t«»  th»»  stnd«*fit  Ci»n<*»*nn*<l,or  t«»  th«*  Ismrd  or  ronf»*renc#*.  or  to 
thf  fjwulty.  as  shall  ln'  de<*ide<l  by  s]M*<'ial  ruh*s  to  U*  h»'n»after  a<lt»pt<»<l. 

VI.  Tli»«  tM*nalties  which   the  committ*"**  of  stud«'nts  mav  have   authoritv  to 

•  •  • 

«*n force  shall  l>e: 

«i.  />i  III #ri7«.— The  secretary  of  the  c<munitt«t»  of  students  shall  n*iM)rt  th«*s«'. 
ufMin  blanks  provide<l  by  the  n»llegi*  ft»r  the  puri>oH«*,  to  the  stud»*nt  conc«Tn«*<l. 
At  th«*  cloHi*  f»f  the  t»*nn.  all  d«*merits  iinpoM^l  sliall  Ik*  reported  to  the  registrar 
of  thi*  facility  and  shall  a(>|)ear  on  the  term  bills. 


mhrr  irf  3  in  oti]'  t<-nn  aluJl  pUoo  a  rtndMit  ni)d«r  i:tflip 
Uia  unmlMr  of  II)  lu  «ny  innn  Mhall  iiIm'«  Kitmlum  apanff*' 
tut  ntunhKr  of  lH  fu  snr  utrai  bIuU  mupMMl  s  rtuilial  bw 
lUqrn  fnr  ■  patriml  tn  tvOrit-Tminnlliir  ih«ii*tnr»nf  tbrcaa^ 
of  iiuuaR«  to  ibi'  |>T<>[NTty  of  the  <i>ll(«<)  or  of  tndl*idMb 
i«  coiultl**  »r  (rtiuUmtn  nluUI  amemt  tb»  tununBt  ttpon  tk* 
'  iwvanna. 

ildi  iiMtlw  tilt'  faiiiltv  tknmjch  the  c>aiuinin(«  tut 
>  smuid  of  ntlinr  ai-tjin  upitnirt  iw!^  Mnili^it  than  thai 
ifovDOe.    It)  no  nM0  InTolvlDv  ^•r>11i>fR>  diadplltM  bImQ 
afOn  ■  moatiiuc  at  tbv  bouil  tif  eunfi-rvncv  alwU  Imtp 

rvii  Uw  riKht  tn  let  a«iA«  a  itflRiMbm  uf  th«  btard  nf  o 
ItUtirn  fai  kQ  BijUton  iMirtainiD|  to  »)□•(••  tt 

_    ..—  .w. 1 —  ^M    -i-,i«,t,  y  tuiwaiiBg  or  I 

h  tbn  par, — ~a  ta 

Dr.  Staall  r»tiin»''l  in  ir-^'A  hnrin|f  bt-eo  ^tlM^tod  howl  prorei 
■ooiolofo-  in  tbm  L'niTprsit)'  of  Chlimgi),  with  a  »lar>'  mot«  i 
doable  that  offered  by  Coltqr. 

rusiDKVcv  or  kkv.  d.  l..  h-hitman,  d.  d. 

An  nhk  snooennor  to  Presldont  !>nittU  wm  found  in  the  young  jS 
of  tbv  Fni<  Strettt  Cburch,  in  Portland,  Rev.  B.  1^  Whltnuui,  D.  ] 
n  RnMliiAlc  of  Itniwn  rnI%'erHit,v.  Prmtld«nt  Whltninn  rnttMrd  up 
hUditlli'wMt  tlwoiwiiincof  ihc  foU<T,'B  year  iPtO-J-r-.l.  The  i 
itn<i-<|iiritie  bU  fli^t  yi-nriM  prwuldiMii,  InpriM»n.-ii  !■■  i'»"t,  tlif  ffrvt  Una 
In  th''  history  of  thi^  roll^e  that  the  number  of  Btudentn  had  exoeedcd 
'JiMi.  Fifly-!«ix  yoniiK  lacliftt  wen'  fiiroltinl  in  the  three  elaasoa  ntxler 
■  -•■onliiintf  iiiMnii'lioii.  Tht-  KyiDiiHHiuni  wh8  »'iilHr(pil  Hnd  fiiniiwht^ 
wiih  ImiliH  Hiiil  m'xlern  (■•piipnient  in  ix'*^,  and  phyxicHl  trMinin; 
iHinm*-  itri  imitortmit  Atljuiid  lo  thi'  ourriculnin.  Th<>  irreatest  bar- 
iiiiiiiy  |>n'vai1iHl  lM-iwti>ii  t)i<-  fHi-iihy  iinil  the  Hliidenttt.  and  every- 
iliiiiit  ln'Tok«'i»''l  H  iiiiiHi  proHiM-nniN  adininistrHlion.  when  Pre«id4*Dt 
WUitiimn  Kiiildfiily  n-AJ^fit  to  ai'et-pl  tlii?  preHideuey  of  ColutntnaB 
L'niventity  nt  Wanhington. 

PRESIDBSCy    OP    NATHANIEL    HITIJtR.  D.  D. 

A  wi'oud  t:raitnate  nf  th<-  voIIcki*.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler,  jr.,  whow 
falluT  and  iirMndfath<T  had  Hfrv<-<t  an  trustee?'  of  Watervilb'  (.'oII«k«, 
WH"  iridui-iHl  to  leave  an  luiiMirtaut  itositlon  in  the  I'liiveniity  of  Chf- 
i-Mk;<>  ■•■  lH-o>>me  pn-KJdftil  "f  Colhy.  lie  enteret)  u[Mm  his  duties  im 
■laiinary.  IS'h;,  ItrintciuK  a  wi<l<-  e\iMTiene<>  in  college  inHlmetion  and 
)it;:)i  iil<-al>  ot  tin-  funciion  of  tlx-  <-i>llei:i;  in  the  Amt-rican  edacational 
•>><tfni  I'nder  hin  '■ouiiN-tctit  dirt-4'tion  inttdlootual.  physical,  and 
mhIhI  f*iui-ation  eaeh  reoeive^l  due  consideration.  The  mialeadit^ 
lillt-  111  •■university,"  annnme<l  when  our  oountrj- ha*l  no  r««l  luii- 
veoitien,  wHKvxchaDicetl  in  I'*!'!*  for  thalof  "wdleite,"  al 
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A  subscription  to  raise  $60,000  for  new  buildings  and  other  purposes 
riH'oived  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of  Waterville  at  a  public  meet- 
ing called  by  the  board  of  trade.  The  desired  amount  was  obtained, 
Rev.  N.  T.  Dutton  acting  as  financial  a^t^nt.  The  alumni  chemical 
liall  was  erected  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  ♦30,000.  A  pledge  that  in  due 
time  a  building  for  the  women's  college  should  be  built  and  furnished 
was  nKMMvod  from  a  friend  whose  name  has  not  yet  In^en  made  public. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  after  the  sudden  d<HM»ase  of  Mr.  Duttcm,  was  given 
charge  of  a  scc<md  subscription  of  $00,000,  and  his  ap^K^als  have  met 
with  a  favorable  resp<mse. 

President  Butler  gra<lually  brought  the  manifold  details  and  diverse 
intert»sts  of  all  departments  of  college  activity  into  harmonious  and 
systematic  working  order.  A  marked  improvement  in  college  spirit 
and  loyalty  was  awakened  in  the  student  IxKly.  Hiss<.*holarly  mldn^sses 
at  many  literary  and  educational  gatherings  refliHrttnl  great  honor  \\\x)n 
th(»  college  and  made  its  name  more  widely  and  honorably  known. 

Hut  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  reluctantly  parted  with  Dr. 
Butler  in  181M),  8ubse<iuently  claimeil  him  to  take  charge  of  an  im- 
I>ortant  division  of  its  work.  His  resignation  s<H^me<l  like  a  public 
calamity,  affecting  not  only  the  college  but  the  entirt*  community  also, 
which  had  through  him  In^en  brought  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  college.  A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Dr.  But- 
ler by  the  citizens  of  Waterville  and  a  silver  loving  cup  presented 
as  a  token  of  their  high  esU^em. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

Evidence  that  Ci)lby  is  gaining  strength  where  firm  support  is  most 
n<HMbMl  pn^sentH  itself  in  the  resjwnse  already  made  to  the  suggestion, 
nmde  in  isi»l  by  I*n*sideiit  Small,  that  the  Baptist  churches  of  Maine 
should  lH*come  res^ionsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chair  of  Biblical 
instruction.  The  aims  of  this  department  an\  first,  to  offer  system- 
ati<*  instruction  in  the  IIebn»w  and  Christian  Seriptun*s,  as  a  Inxly  of 
thought,  in  definite  historic*  relations;  and  s<H*oud,  to  furnish  elective 
cours4»s  in  llebn»w  which  will  enable  students  fitting  for  the  Christian 
ministry  to <*nter  advance<l  course's  in  the  theological  seminaries.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  trust4H*s  in  181(2  a  department  of  Biblical 
instruction  was  created  and  ex-l^resident  Pepper  called  to  the  chair. 
During  the  first  Ave  years  the  needs  of  the  department  an*  to  Ik»  pro- 
vider! for,  partly  by  the  effort  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  S(K*ietii»8 
of  Christian  Endeavor  throughout  the  State,  partly  by  private  gener- 
4»sity.  It  is  ho|)ed  that  iM'fore  the  expiration  of  this  {M^riod  the 
deiNirtment  can  be  placeii  u]Mm  a  pennanent  foundation.  The  col- 
lege is  fortunate  in  lieing  able  to  secure  oni*e  more  the  services  of 
Dr.  Pepi>er,  and  it  is  l>elieve<l  that  through  his  de|>artment  the 
claims  of  higher  education  upon  Christian  men  and  women  will  be 
strengthened. 


lS4  RDOOATIOH    IN   XAINR. 

Tb«  flrat  MiursMi  in  ttnivvnity  exU-iiKinn  w«irk  van  oITirml  Ity  th« 
(acfilty  iif  Cnlby  in  the-  wwJeiuiu  yuar  l^!)i-'.>3,  wiUi  pmniUtinj;  *v»- 
C«K.     F'lr  tho  (ln«t  yf«r  1li»*  fiillowfns  wpiv  olTcrMi : 

t.  Ar7«n  mmI  rtruUth'  Iafi|;tui««.     Pint  laotttm,  liy  Prnf.  J.  I).  Tiiylur. 

t.  Tbi>  biMurr  of  mrt.    Fim  laotntMn,  liy  Prnt  L.  E.  Wamu. 

a.  Aatmunny.    Wiro  ImUubk,  by  PtuC  WUtfatn  A.  It't)c>ni. 

4.  Utod«n  MMl  gUckl  dapoailM.    Flv*  Wtniw,  by  Pr-tr.  W.  &  DAjrIrjr. 

a.  MiDMxlufty.    ThiM  leetuiw,  by  Pmr.  W.  B.  Dttylpj. 

«.  BMor;  of  tb«  yiMich  Rimilnthm.    Fivw  livtitm.  liy  Pprf.  dbtOUfr  HatWM. 

;.  fUMoDr  of  Uw  RefomulKu.    Thmt  iH^lnrM.  by  Pr<>t.  Mi«llnr  UatbMr*. 

8.  BtbHnAl  Utantnm.    Flva  hmturm.  by  Pnif.  O.  D.  B.  P«i>[>t. 

•■  Th*  obMdcsl  pMlods  of  Oaniwa  Utontaro.     Five  Inctaiw.  b;  Dr.  A.  M^- 

10.  Tbr  «rt  uf  tiA|»i— faiw  In  Itn  raUtioa  tn  Utmtraw  mil  Ub>.  lliiwt  bcuui^ 
byUr.  O.  J.  D.  Cwrrb-. 

In  Mblitinu  tf>  Unhv  ivtimna.  •inxl'*  t«'tim  iif  a  MonvM'bftt  I 
acWrwv>lT<-n!>l.  •■  follow*: 

11.  Tb»  uitj-  or  Fliiiwni'-,     Bj  Pr->fn^'r  Wanvu, 
13.  ball}-  Ufa   in   anidiml    Itutni!    iwitb   alemiptk-un   <d«in).    Br 

Matbmn. 
a.  Ohi  tMwumm  tn  RwUnit.    Bjr  Pmt.  A.  J.  KolKfla. 

FHVHKUL  CtXTCBB. 

Oillu'  I'olU-fto  U  now  wvll  nqDipiMi]  for  pbytilCHl  t'ultiirv.  Ito 
gjrmnttfiluiD,  cnlMt8**<l  In  iS9^t.3  and  fiiniUbiil  with  nUMim 
NpiiamiOA,  luthft,  (lntf»lntt  rounw,  nitil  ImmiImII  pniriW  •*aKi>, 
llt;bl*il  l\v  *>l.-i-iririty.  i>«  itnii'iii;  Ibi-  Imi^i  In  rb>-  Suiti-.  |i 
plitHl  witb  Hpiwratuii  {or  IndividuHl  nnd  v\hm  drilt  in  light  Aod  heavy 
i:yitnmMii->.  with  k'"*"'  riniiiiiiir  s(»Mt'.  .\ii  hour  dHily,  fmir  tim*w  a 
wiik.  i-.  r>iiiiiri-<i  to  In-  ^'iv.-ii  !■.  u'viiiuiiniiuii  wink  "liirinj;  tin-  wini*T 
ii'iiii.  (Ill'  lii-t  inonrbof  ili.-  Tnll  tiTiii.  and  llii>  !in<t  rni>nt)i  of  thf  spriojc 
torni.  iiiicl.-r  llii- din-.-li..ii  .>f  h  .-..iniH-tcni  iii-.trm'tor. 

liKxI.'n.H  Al,    I.ABiiKAToHV 

llif    ;:■-'. l..;:i.-iil    lalH>Nil<>iy    t>   |ii-iiviil<-<l    wiiti    iIh-   most    iniiwnanl 

n)i]iiinitii^.  ;i  Ninlnl  iiiifnw.iiM-.  i  wo  >nidinrB  iM-lri.t:rji[(bii-Hl  micro- 
s<-o|H-s.  mill  ulili '■olii-i-ijoii- lo  illii^tnili'  tb"  bH-tnn-'«  in  niin<-nil<iKT, 
i:.-ol..->.  i.al;.-oi.lolo«y.iit..|  |ibysi.-.il  i.'i-.t'rii|.by.  ri.i-  iimiuthI  collec- 
tion .■iiihnu'i"'  ovi-r  .!.i""i  -i>fcinii'n>.  iiiiliidiiic  iimny  thai  ar»'  w*ll 
i'r><.i;ilh/.-.|.     Thi-   m»->i    of   ihi-M-   »r.-   amin^iil    -.o   n»   l.>   U'   tvadily 

Hi '.vilili'    To   >ini)>'Ut».     'I'h>'    jiHlH-onto]o;;ii'al    I'lilhi-tion   iiirlml<>«  a 

-mi.-  of  Mi.-  iui>-i  .  lininrt.riMir  Aih.-rii-jii.  fo^-vjls  anil  <)i>l!.  of  w>iih>  ,»f 
rhi- fon-l-ti  om-!.-  In  lli.-  ai-.loiri<nl  ihIijihI  is  lln-  St«t.-  geulufnciU 
.'oilri'iioti.  iiiirn>ii-<l  to  thi-  i-an-  of  tb>-  uniM-i-NJIy  liy  tlic  Maine  l^m- 
htTim-.  <i  si-rii'-.  of  \.-w  V.irk  r<H-kK.  k.iM-nhnx-b's  ^i  nf  4!Mt  lUMsivv 
riM-k".  ^iikI  ]'■■  KnmiH-an  i-ryKtiilliut-  «i'lii!>i>.  ^Kxi  tliin  M-ciionaof  ty|K 
k-al  r<N'kH,  rvlivf  luapn  uf  vuU-nn<Mti,  u|i[iaratu»  fur  the  |trepw»tfaMi  <rf 
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n>ck  seotioiiH,  And  a  niomi)son'8  dissolving  Boston  Ideal  steivopt  loon. 
The  nunil)er  of  lantern  slides  at  present  in  use  for  the  illustration  of 
the  geological  lectures  is  only  200,  hut  the  collection  is  lieing  added 
to  by  purchase.  A  set  of  175  crystal  uhmIcIs  affonls  opiK)rtunity  for 
the  stu<ly  of  crj'stallography.  There  are  usually  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  dei>artnient  alxuit  three  or  four  hundred  thin  sections 
of  crystalline  rocks  (the  propt»rty  of  the  Tnited  States  Geological 
Survey),  which  are  available  for  the  study  of  s^K*cial  jMiints  in  the 
giH)logy  of  the  I^ke  Su^>erior  region. 

In  the  physical  geography  collection  is  a  S4»t  of  l^)fes8or  Davis's 
imp<»r  moilels,  a  s<»ries  of  masks  of  Pacific  islandei's,  and  a  suite  of 
.'^L*.')  geological  ) photographs. 

ART  COLLECTION. 

Through  the  lilMM*ality  of  the  truste<'s,  alumni,  and  private  friends 
of  tlu*  universitv  a  colle<»tion  of  works  of  art  has  Iwen  ma<le  and 
liK'ated  for  the  present  in  memorial  hall.  This  colle<*tion  consists  of 
))ortraitsof  distinguished  l»enefa<*t4>rs  and  friends  of  tlu»  college,  casts 
of  notetl  piect^s  of  sculpt uiv,  and  s**ts  of  photographs  and  n»pres4»nta- 
tions,  for  the  illustration  of  the  hn'tuivs  on  the  history  of  art.  Addi- 
tions an*  maile  from  y(»ar  to  year  and  are  ))ublisluHl  with  the  immes 
of  the  donors  in  the  annual  <*ataloguc. 

SCHOLARSHII'S. 

The  university  has  at  itsdisiKisjd  70endowtMl  M*holarshi)>s,  amount- 
ing to  87»>,322.  The  inrome  of  thes**  si*holarships,  varying  from  ^'M  to 
♦*.M»  jH»r  annum,  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  students  uccmI- 
ing  aid,  under  the  following  conditions  established  by  the  boanl  of 
trust4H*s: 

1.  The  student  shall  .*«atisfy  the  committee  on  scholarships  that  he 
is  in  neeil  of  assistance. 

-.  The  .Htudent  shall  U*  in  constant  attendance  upon  c^ollege  work, 
unless  prevent4Ml  by  r«»asons  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

3.  The  student  shall  lMM>lMMlient  to  college  laws  and  duties,  ami  aid 
will  be  withdrawn  for  any  and  all  t«'mis  when  he  Is  under  di.scipline. 

4.  No  aid  shall  Im»  granted  to  any  student  who  u.ses  tolmcco  or 
int<»xic*ating  liquors,  or  fn^pients  billiard  sahnms. 

When  aitl  is  granted,  .sjive  in  exceptional  cas4*s,  the  amounts  in  the 
four  suc»cessive  yc»ars  an»  8:J»»,  ^45,  ^57,  and  $«W»,  resiMH'tively.  The 
av«»rage  is  thus  nearly  <Miuivalent  to  the  (*liarge  for  tuition. 

ALl'MNI. 

The  whole  numlii*r  of  graduates  with  the  degree  of  Imchelor  of  arts 
is  1,015,  of  whom  44  are  women.  To  these  may  l)e  addcnl  55  medical 
graduates  and  l^G  rei*ipi«*nts  of   honorar}'  degrees.     The  statistics 
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gJTpn  in  the  gfniTul  cstalogav  for  ISK7  ithiiw  tbni  thf  MS  alnauii  tf 
thai  tfiup  bad  funtishi-d  22^  r\i?irgyuifn,  3  povLTnitre  nt  tstab«,  S 
joornalislHf  11  jwlipw,  IfM  ljiw>'eni,  SmemlMraof  Oongn,'«».  14  fiMvlfi 
uiliwinniirlt^  112  pbyMtuanit,  6  president})  «f  (xil]eg*«,  37  proftiwori  » 
oolUyt^  and  1>  city  nufit'rIntfDdentK  of  (tohtmU.  Sucty-flvt*  voln*- 
te«MT«l  hitht^rivll  wurof  ]>tt1-IitB/i,  hidudlni.  Mnj.  On.  Bf^iJaniBF. 
ButliT  Hiid  .MhJ.  G«-ti.  C'harUf  II.  ^mlib. 

Thpri'  I*  H  gvm>nLl  «mocui(ion  of  l)\v  Hlainni  whinh  liolda  it«  Aoooil 
tnot'linp*  at  Watvn'ille  daritii;  romintMieciniMit  M-rok.  Loeal  aIwuI 
AaooointioDs  exist  in  Kookland,  PortUnd,  tt<jflton,  t^piinfffleld, 
and  Dvnvcr,  Colo. 

I4TtBART  tMtC-IETIRS. 

Two  literar>'  nociotifift,  randuolcl  hy'tbv  slwli'ntH.  Imvp  playc^l  •■ 
itoiwrUinl  piirt  iu  thi>  training  of  lh<>  ynung  men  in  dvlwte  and  <vt^- 
podition.  'rhp  flntt  one  pwUtilisliMl  wm  thi>  I.it«nir}'  Fraternity,  whi4< 
WAS  ln.<ttitiU«Nl  in  li'H.  und  incorpumlM  February  19,  1827."  TiK 
con>omlf  meuihon  «ret«  Alrnibain  SHnlmm,  Siintoer  S.  Rawvon.  Kic^ 
oUm  >I«-<)t>nr}-,  Samuel  Mel^Uiin,  and  llfrninn  SlfVenn.  Tfai*  wvAtf 
nn'tins**  <>f  tlit*  MM-lety  wrrv  iHHidurT<><l  wlili  mm-h  vltrnr,  ami  a  vala- 
abU<  librarii'  wsa  atymronlalwl  fmm  (*'*•*  mid  nMM-wnivnl  of  it*  mttw* 
bun.  Tfap  nsaai  ordvnir  pxvrnttM*s  wa«i,  1,  »  diiwi-rtMtiiin:  S,  ai)«t«t#; 
3,  alil«rar}'iiritii]tif!.  Jirmriy  all  tl>p  m^'nilierm  nf  thei-ollfiftp  JhIimmI  tht' 
Frat«>niiiy  ami  «hansd  in  ltd  iirivlIeK*'^  nntil  the  fcrowib  of  t)H>  oollqfi  I 
BallrHliDlnesiMenrparival  ttopletjr.  Thiswx-it-tr,  whirhtnolc  iho  nanw 
of  ihe  KniMijibian  Adeljibi.  »an  iiiMiriM.mlMl  Miin'li  -Jx.  lMt\,  ih«'orip- 
liiot  m..iriU-t^l>iiin)rJosf|>li  Ruw"-ll.  jr..  <>liv..r<;.  Kfft^Hinli-n.  Smith  R 
(;<hhI.-ii.iw.  lt.-ujniiiiii  K.  HhILt.  tin>i  Xjitlmn  W.  olivi-r.  A  rrifodl?- 
rivHlrv  l>i-tiftii-ii  ilu' ttocifiicH  jncrcii.snl  tbf  inTtText  in  iheir  debatva, 
whii-li  u<-n-  iH'<-Hsi<iiiitl1y  lifid  in  Iln-  oolli-Kf  cbHpi-l.  The  ri<*w  Horietr 
alsi>1iuilt  ii|>ii  liltrnrj'.  ami  foriiiHiiy  Vfiirs  tin-  iiatnmairi'of  tb«'i«ocif*y 
libntri.-.  fur  .v.-.-.il.-.l  lb-  »>>■  .>(  tli-  ...M.-c-  library.  KiM>mK  wen 
filtfil  ii]i  ill  ib<>  Miiiili  ■'•ill-t;.-  for  lh«'ir  t-onvt-nifiuf.  ']*b<>  KruHophiaa 
<MH'ii[>i«Hl  III.-  iiorib  niib'  of  ibi-  flr?«(  flooi-  in  riif  iiorili  divixinn  of  tW 
bnildin;:.  hihI  ilu- KrHtcniity  Kimilur  •|iinru>i-s  in  tli«>M>u(h  diviaioa. 
Tbf  -uH'ii-tit-o  iihitiH)  in  tbi-  rli(ii<-p<ir  nn  unitur  iiikI  Ihh-i  for  tbc  «>v(>a- 

iiij:  Ikf.in-  (i>inMifn.H-ni.-iil  .liiy.     .\fl«'rll stnlilisbMH-iit  of  tbe  <inwfe 

b'll-r -«i.-iii-s  ibt'  jiiin-ly  lilertiry  ww-it'l  ii-s  trntiluaHy  dwlinwl,  until 
tb>-y  ■-•■»-»-<l  i<>  iMHJiitjiin  di'lMii-K  and  Iwi'itiiif  nii'n'ly  lending  ItbrarivK. 

Willi   T)o-   r<- val   of   tb>-  collf^'f  library  to  its  pn-iu'nt  bK<alion.  and 

tb.-  iiiionil  iiiipnivcnifiil  in  iln  M-rvii-.' mid  fiKililicH,  tbe  inl«*re«l  ta 
tb.- •"-•iii>  lilinirii-N  nl.s<> 'li<tl  ijiit.  T)ii-  Kni?>ii|>bian,  wIiom^  nit-mtw^it 
wi-ri-  'tn.-lly  fntiii  iheM-i-rvt  MK-iettf^,  wa.-*  tlic  rn>I  !<>  jjivc  up  ilaexisl- 
en<->-.  iind   Tiirii'-<l   kVit  iIk  iHxiks  to  i1h>  <-<>I1i-u<- library  in   IK7fi.      Tbe 

'('atal'n.'<i>    ■•(  ih-  Liti-ntrjr  Fralcmity  Suioi]?  >■{  Waiiri-ille  CoU«c»  (1M7). 
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Literal*}^  Fraternity  held  its  last  session  September  21,  1878.  From 
these  societies  the  college  library  received  about  2,000  well-selected 
volumes.*' 

GREEK  LETTER  FRATERNITIES. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  established  a  chapter  at  Colby 
in  l84o;  the  Zeta  Psi,  in  1850;  Delta  Uiwilon,  in  1850;  Sii^iia  Kappa 
(young  ladies),  in  1874,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  in  1884;  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
in  1802.  It  is  generally  concinleil  that  the  social  and  literary  advan- 
tages aflfonled  by  thesis  so<*ieties  have  amply  justified  their  existence. 
If  they  have  Hometimt*s  fostennl  a  spirit  of  partisanship  which  luis 
been  foolishly  exhibiteil  in  class  elections  and  general  l)oastfulness, 
they  have  also  created  a  bond  of  lifelong  friendship  stronger  than 
men*  class  feeling,  and  have  strengthene<i  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
alma  mater.  None  of  these  societies  as  yet  own  chapter  houses, 
though  some  of  them  are  working  actively  to  secure  subscriptions  to 
enable  them  to  build. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  library  consists  of  over  30,000  volumes  an<l  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  cross,  the  north  and  south 
portions  being  divided  into  two  alcoves  each,  and  the  east  an<l  west 
arms  into  three  each.  These  ten  alcoves  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
Dewey  decimal  system,  which  isemployetl  for  the  more  minute  classi- 
fication of  the  contents  of  the  alcoves  in  the  galU»ry.  This  classifica- 
tion has  not  yet  l>een  extendeil  to  the  alcoves  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  a  general  arrangement  by  alcove  and  shelf  is  used.  Th<»  whole 
is  throi*Ti  open  to  visitors,  who  are  grantcnl  free*  acct*ss  to  the  shelves. 
This  plan  has  l>een  attende<l  with  highly  favorable  results,  and  vcr}'' 
slight  losses  or  inconveni(»nce.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  prepared, 
following  Cutter's  rules  with  slight  mo<lifications. 

The  upiM»r  shelves  of  the  librarj'  are  us«»d  for  the  Congressional 
documents,  of  which  there  is  a  file  from  the  Fift<H»nth  Congivss. 
These  an»  arranged  for  rea<ly  consultation  in  the  ah'oves  by  the  unit 
figure  of  the  numlx»r  of  the  Congn»ss.  Thus  the  eighth  alcove  con- 
tains, first,  the  do<*uments  of  the  Eight<*enth  Congn»ss,  then  of  the 
Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-eighth,  Forty-eighth,  in  n»gular  order. 

The  interior  of  the  librar>'  is  finishinl  in  native  brown  ash,  with 
floors  of  Southern  pine.  A  gallery  pa.ssing  entin»ly  around  the 
library  is  sup|H>rted  on  iron  brackets,  and  provides  access  to  the 
upjK»r  ah'oves.  The  room  is  adormnl  with  iM>rtraits  of  eminent  gradu- 
ates and  teachers,  and  with  s^'veral  |M)rtrait  busts  and  casts  from  the 
antique. 

<'Cmtal<>gne  of  the  Emeciphian  Adelphi  of  Wat<*rvilU*  (\>UcK('.  1^1. 
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iS8  SDDcsnraiSiunii;  ■ 

Nmr  tlin  mmter  nt  the  mnm,  on  h  insK'Mtiil  of  iMllfth^d  tf^\  Cnla*  I 
granilif.  i«n  nturblo  biui  or  MUiott,  thr  vrnrk  uf  tlir  Mniiu?  tt^lfMc.  I 
P&iil  Akt-ra.  U  witH  prvsmitoil  Ui  Ibn  lilmn,-  by  thf  l»l«  II.  W.  RM>  I 
■nlMin,  iif  I'ldiUnd,  nn<l  olbifrnlumrii.  ■ 

lliP  library'  U  vnry  )^<nvraUy  nnoil  by  thf  fitii<b*Dt«,  who  draw  itl««  I 
K.tino  volntDf^  unnaallf .  In  t.hi<  work  iiT  pn<p«rint;  theiiii?«  for  rliw  I 
ttsnn-isKN  much  elastitiily  u  ipvi'a  Id  thi>  urdinaty-  rnli-s,  whirh  nclf  I 
alliiw  Ihnw  vnliuuea  U)  navh  stinli-'nr  »L  n  tiinis.  i*n>iu|it  retnm  «(  J 
bookt*  uoc  iu!tnally  In  om-  ut  nM|tilrMl.  An  iiM»lHliuit  haj*  vluirfv  4l  I 
the  ilnllvwry  iliwk  ilarlui;  a  jiart  of  Uk>  tlay.  All  tb>*  (Mbtr  litnwy  J 
dtitioM  nn*  iwrfonuNl  by  lh«  llbrarUii.  Tlif  oflliv  nf  llbrHrtw^^MM 
•ttauh^^l  1"  thai  of  tilt-  |mifo«#or  n(  tn(H])<ni  lanyiUMcw  fnM|^|^| 
nnlil  18ti]-»3.  when  the  rtillrr  time  »f  Hie  llbmriau  yrtut  H^^^^l 
to  librar)'  anil  ntfttsinir  work  with  h  pmraiwur'it  Milar>'.  Tbe  4^^^H 
ant  has  i-Mr^-ivptl  t^>  per  nnnnm  from  a  bciicfaftor  of  tiif>  rofln^km 
Thv  purchase  of  books  t»  pn>vi<li-il  for  by  tbi>  iiironiv  uf  a  lilimxl 
fund  of  <2.il<>t),  and  by  an  nnnunl  n)i|jropriation  by  the  boon)  of  I 
truitl««tft, Hitually  of  tSin).  Tliv  library  »1<U3  rti^'lvM  frec|iH>nt  •l»iuitiiH»l 
from  aluniul  and  rri«>nda,  whit-h  Inerpnne  the  annual  micctmaia^  tn 
aboul  >*'*  vnluntM.  j 

A  n>adluR  rtioni  U  malntalmil  by  an  ituoeial lim  of  Ihe  8la<l*>iittb  1 
and  U  uiHl«trlhnlr  marumremenl.     TltPv^lleKi'pmrideMa  xiiitablr*  mna   | 
on  thr  fcnmad  fluMT  of  the  aonih  follep>  building.     (Hhi>r  t<]iprn*«t  \ 
are  biime  by  the  HtodwulH.     Thi*  mom  in  open  evt*r}-  day,  and  at  all 
hirant.     MairnKinnt  an-  Inkfu   by  tht-  libmn  iiml  ii«ane<l  fmnt  thMv 
The  reatlintc  room  Is  devoieil  lo  newnpapem. 

sTri>KXTs"    CI'Hl.lrATII'NS. 

iln- <<ilby  Kchc)  is  pubUHhtnl  forinightty  l»y  llie  Mndentfi  ilunuf 
tin-  citlli'ttf  yi'«r,  HNil  Id  Is'.iJ  was  in  its  nixt^'eiilh  volume. 

Till'  tirHi-li'  i»  Hii  nntiunl  volunif  publifheil  by  the  tttudentit  dtiriny 
(hi-  iliinl  ti-rni.     Tht*  >outi^  ladies  Hhare  in  Ihf  t><)itoriHi  iabon*. 

KXI'KNSKS, 

FollKuiiii;  is  Ml  i-MtiniMl<-  "f  llu-  pritK-liml  items: 

Tnili.iii  Mo.M 

H...1U  rrnl.  .-n^tuklf  ,.t  >  n->iii  . .  |S.«I 

IiK-idi-nuU  ..  l».m 

B"'kB.  -.  «.«» 

FtiA  .  I5.M 

Li|{)ii  S.W 

Ifc- nl  aliiny-wv™  w«-k.  Bt  »-*.iHtirlnl...  ..      .  U.JS 

Wfc-hintt                                                           .,  ...  it.a> 

Puniitiin- innit  •TrrsKt'il  n|x>ri  ri'ur  yt«n>i  .  ,.    ..  14.00 

itatwlr}' ■•Oirr  i-aprnii-*  ..                                                            S.QQ 
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When  two  perBons  occupy  one  room,  the  charge  for  room  rent  is  from  $13  to 
$18  por  annnm,  according  to  the  location  of  the  room.  Room  rent  for  a  single 
oci*n|)ant  is  from  $21  to  $80. 

AlH>ut  75  per  ct»nt  of  tho  studenU  rtHseive  a  scholHrship  allowance 
of  nearly  $50  annually  toward  the  jwipuent  of  their  t«nn  bills. 

FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION,  ISOS-O.-J. 

Rev.  Deniah  L.  Whitman,  A.  M..  president.  HalK-ock  profetMor  of  intellectnal  and 

mural  philoM>])hy. 
John  n.  F(»Hter.  LL.  D.,  profesHor  of  tlu^  Grt'ek  laugnaKe  and  litc'ratnre. 
£Idwanl  W.  Hall,  A.  M..  librarian  and  n'gistrar. 
William  Eld«?r,  A.  M.,  Si*.  D.,  MfrriU  pn>f«»«8<»r  of  ehemistrj*. 
Jnlian  I).  Taylor.  A.  M.,  professor  of  tht*  Latin  langnaK^'  and  litoratnro. 
LalMin  E.  Warren.  A.  M.,  profeiwktr  of  niathcmaticH  and  l(H:tun*r  on  art,  H«H*n*tary 

«)f  tho  farnlty. 
Rt'v.  (*t«orge  D.  B.  Pt?pper.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  Biblical  literatnre. 
William  A.  Rogers,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  proft^ssor  of  ph>*8icsand  astronomy. 
William  S.  Bayley,  Ph.  D..  pD>fi»ssor  of  mineralogy  and  gwdog}'. 
ShaiiltT  Mathews,  A.  M.,  profeiwir  of  history  and  iN>litical  wonomy. 

,  professor  «>f  rhetoric. 

Arthur  J.  Roln-rts,  A.  B.,  assistant  pn)fe88or  of  rh«'torio. 
Ant4in  Maninardt.  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  m<Nh>ni  languages. 
Nonuan  L.  Bassett.  A.  B.,  instmct4>r  in  (Trei*k. 
Gc«)rgi'  J.  D.  Cnrrie,  instructor  in  eltK'ution  and  gymimstics. 

lo;]24— No.  3—03 1» 


Chnpter  VI. 

BATES  COLLBOB. 

y  Prt*t.  J  4MB  A.  Huww.  D.  D. 


■Mxt  ta  lbf>  you  roiir  M          rolli>^(M.     U « 

\H63,  and  chartanH)  i  int*  ii>^MUtiire  »i  iho  Slab*  In  Jaaoary  of  Uw 

est  year.     VinirMl  spm't.  lu  llie  limi!  ami  plauo  of  iu  b«|riiuiilic 

w  win  W  Hwn  Ihai  projtM-lun  noUBtloolc  a  wurit  of  do  titU* 
lifflculty. 

DirniTTLTiBK  ar  rovstttsu  a  i       udok  tx  skw  ksolaicd. 

Tbf  lt>rrllot7  of  Ihe  six  Kaa(  ,  i-ouiiiuiw]  wiili  that  of  «ni 

•Inilla-  Slatwt  ill  iilher  parta  nf  u„.  eona\  y,  Ih  Nutall.  Within  thU  tor- 
rttorj-,  iu  Ift«i:i,  H  rt)!l«KMi  *>xli«*'<I— 1"  in  Mniiif.  3  lii  Vt-nnoot,  1  U 
NvwIlampiKhin-.  ilfn  Ma-'ouf-ti im-i (.o,  1  In  Kh(v]i.  U\nn>\.  :t  in  CoonM-t- 
ictii.  Into  ihis  flomewhai  exclusive  sei  a  new  ooll^^  comes  nuefe 
Uki'  an  intnider  encrowhiiitc  on  vested  rights.  Especially  If  Ut» 
lifwctmicr  i-jiii  not  slmw  il«'ir  to  \m  well  t'iidowe<l  al  llii'  outset  is  it 
(■IiHlti-ii;p-d  to  HDHWvr  liow  ii  ran  <-\i>ei-t  to  Htuni)  on  an  etiuality  with 
inMiiiitioii!*  i>f  at;i'  anil  n-t>iit<>,  or  to  [N-rfonii  any  siTvic*'  for  nociety 
Hot  ttln-iiily  tMkrn  in  <-lian;e  liy  h)i1*t  liHiiitx.  Tin*  vounK  c'oUefri'  ni»t 
of  coiir-i'  fuler  luon-  or  lewtt  into  •'oni[M-tition  with  the  oliier  colleges 
for  luitniiiHgc,  Hhil  at  n  tc*^'"'  <liMidvHiitaK*''  for  t)i<-y  are  stronjc  in 
Oil'  rHi'inlnliiiiof  a  iiiinienni.-nnil  il)ti»triointaliinnii,hHve  a  full,  able, 
ami  li)MTiilly  itaid  ftii-ulty.  are  rli-h  in  liltniries,  CMbinetti,  and  other 
nifiiii-  of  i-nltnn>,  with  untundh  iind  Imililiiig^.  i-lasH  ntomit,  halla,  and 
(fruvi-ji  hiillowtnl  by  s4-liolHrly  iisjuM-iai  ions,  iiiiil  for  their  invaluabb 
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c-linn-h  and  state  and  the  whol* 
fori' t-an  pnwiit  attraeliuna  alto- 
in>.  Mhcre  everything  in  new  aad 
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ll  i.-  trio-  that,  on  tlo-  other  liaixl,  llii-n-  are  some  i -o utiit I e ration 
wrviny  ill  a  lll•■a^u^l-  to  ('011111  t-mi-t  th.M'  [Hiui-rfiil  coiuitetitivc  inlla- 
en<-<'>.:  for  all  the  »ltra<'tion>of  <-ulk-);e  tialUdo  not  »land  to  the  credit 
of  m:-.  fl.-'  ni-Hittnn-rs  wimld  be  entindy  shnt  ont.  The  c 
tradition^,  iiu-tboda,  aud  i>inrit  doininatiug  an  old  institutloB  1 
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too  much  nmi)ect  the  past,  ami  may  coiisequently  lack  adaptation  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interested  of  students  of  the  present  day. 
BeHides,  the  energy,  flush,  and  freedom  of  youth  may  make  liberal 
eom|>ensations  in  the  class  room  for  whatever  flavor  of  antiquity  may 
Ik»  wantinK  there.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  new  college 
starts  on  it«  career  may  also  b(«  lessene<l  if  it  adopt  some  one  s{M'cial 
lino  of  instructicm  and  have  at  the  iR^ginning  a  rieh  foundation. 

Hut  let  it  proiN)He  to  be  of  the  same  general  ehanM*t4'r  as  that  of 
other  eollfgi»s;  let  it  lM*gin  in  i)overty,  <lept»nding  for  sup|M)rt  and 
equipnuMit  on  funds  to  lie  gathered  heiv  and  there  by  personal  S4)lic- 
itation,  and  largely  from  (M^rsons  of  snmll  nutans;  let  it  aim  to  secure 
and  retain,  on  meager  salaries,  a  full  and  able  faculty,  and,  while 
half  furnisluHl,  to  win  the  eonfldcnc*e  of  the  public  and  attnii*t  stu- 
dents to  an  alma  mater  without  children,  then  the  difficulties  it  would 
have  to  nuH't  wouM  be  precis<*ly  those  confronting  the  foundei-s  of 
Hates  College  as  they  began  their  work.  Only  by  their  uncommon 
faith  and  courage  were  they  able  to  give  pltMlges  to  the  friends  of 
education  that,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  their 
efforts  to  build  a  New  England  college  worthy  of  a  place  among  sister 
institutions  shouhl  l)e  carrie<l  to  success. 

They  saw  that  ivrtain  etlucational  wants  in  New  England  wen*  not 
met  by  any  existing  college;  that,  in  some  s|MH*ial  directions,  a  need 
existed  that  only  a  new  college  could  supply.  Ikdieving  also  in  the 
leadings  of  l^rovidence  in  the  matter,  they  commenced  the  work  and 
stood  ready  to  give  to  every  man  a  reason  for  calling  the  college  into 
existence. 

RAisoN  d'etre. 

I.  Denominational  need. — The  primary  object  of  the  projei-itors  of 
this  ent4'rprise  whs  to  provide  the  Free  I^ptists  of  New  England  with 
a  college  of  their  own.  In  1803  this  denomination,  with  its  500 
churches,  IJ(>,«hh>  church  members,  and  thrice  or  four  times  that  num- 
l)er  of  church  attc^ndants  in  New  England,  had  no  college  east  of 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  Seveml  small  academies  and  two  large  s<Mninanes 
of  ahighergnMle  (^onstituti^l  its  New  England  <Mlucational  <Miuipnient. 
From  these  sc*Ihm>1s  classes  of  young  men  wen»  annually  si^nt  to  (col- 
leges controlhMl  by  other  denominations. 

Among  the  Fhh^  Haptists  at  this  time  no  [Mtpular  <lemand  for  the 
college  existed;  only  a  great  nc^tnl  and  a  great  |)ossibility.  Inde^ni,  its 
jmijectors  exiNM*te4l  to  me<*t  lui  little  denominational  op|>osition;  but 
they  knew  that  if  the  college  wen*  <mct»  sei*ure<l  the  effect  of  the 
denomination  ownership  would  In*  to  awaken  interest  in  it,  to  make 
the  chun*heH  ceuU*rs  for  advertising  \X9^  claims  and  the  ministers 
agents  for  S4*ar(*hing  out  students  and  putting  them  on  the  way  to  it^ 
hill  Is.  They  knew,  also,  that  many  young  |NH>ple  who  otherwise*  would 
never  be  reaclieil  by  a  c*all  to  enter  on  a  thorough  course  of  study 
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wnald  now  ooino  nodi'r  a  sptxHjkl  itruwura  to  ftt  fur  pollege  jind  b»gsi 
tbepanoituf  loftnilnf?.  Within  tlw  <U>nomioiltioii,  ther^futv,  It  ws 
plnln  ihftt  room  imil  reunun  enougrU  for  iho  roll4^$;p  cou\d  hv  fmnd, 
Ktit  puitmuii|ci>  from  llibi  Aounw  nione  promised,  at  b««it,  to  fa» 
fompAmllrrly  anutlL  For  any  wide  Infln^nco  on  noclrty  th«  rolla^ 
n^idirfnl  A  lar{t«r  rotuititaency;  and  anothor  lanp'  rliuw  rvnuUiMt 
DiMwling,  if  not  aitklo^,  for  lln  altl. 

II.  Cufttucati4H,.~l*rUir  h>  IA03  no  n)ll<ip>  In  Nrir  EngUnd  tel 
npeoed  lln  doori  to  lii<r  imnft  nnd  dauf^lit^yrx  aliki>,  nor  hail  npeoiC 
thua  to  hM  dBnKlil4>r«  nl  all.  Ai^ainst  thi>  ]iriiiripl<*  of  «.'o««lap«tiM. 
fliil  fOsloniH,  trailitkiiM,«oil  tnhi<rit«!d  pn<jndic(>^  wcrp  slunUy Kmtyw^ 
If  u  piiIIhrw  hbould  i-nm*^  forwaril,  ncf'(>plt>if;  Iho  Imzanl  of  thx  expMf^ 
tneni,  and  Hdmlt  yuan);  woinpti  lo  Its  (-Iuhw*  on  the  Aamn  t*<miii  as  ft 
AM  v-oiiiiK  nirtii.  It'  woald  n^rtalnly  Dnd,  lu  tituo,  its  iDti-lliitrnt 
Ifvnorotin  iimiim  appnwialM  and  wc'iiro  llw  lionur  nt  (ir»t  nusv«*iaf. 
this  tM-culiar  awX.  If  Itaiiw  (Nmld  And  ii'i  i>th>>r  nuiMiii  for  it*  oi1g| 
enop,  it  M>rt«inly  could  And  i>n»  1it>r<>,  and  '>n«  thai  would  \m,\ 
to  bt>  approval  by  othvr  Nvw  Englnml  t'olli'f^tK. 

III.  Iniiitjeiit  atu<Ienta. — Another  aim  that  ItattMi  had  Id 
meet  tli«  want*  of  HttHlftiia  «>in|M<lk.Hl  to  work  Ibcir  way  thi 
Ir/ftr-     Hy  tbo  HlHDdAnlM  of  thi>  pour,  the  ac-ji)t>  of  «>xpennni  |q 
Infttitutlonfl  wan  hiRb  and  to  many  a  youth  difih<>nrtt>nl»it.     Hi 
willing  to  t'XMt  tbiMnM>lva»,  the  koim  and  daughtcrx  of  rMrtner*  mmt' 
mMhantcH  oaw  no  roaaonahle  pmapiwt  of  (wmlns  cnonffh  iiifMi«<y  ta 
(Hivcr  thf  ••<(|M*ii-M-H  iif  K  four  yearn' iiMirm*  nf  Miidy,  in  ndd.it  inu  Ut  the 
t•^JH■^^'  i.f  thr...-  v.-.irs  i.f  iiiTiwrnii.,11  for  it 

It  ]•*  pin-riilly  iidiniltt'd  Ihtil  c-i»llet;<^  fX|M-iisoM  tond  to  incmwio  with 
t)ii-  Ilk''-  itiid  wiMJtli  i>r  II1C  ii>ll('t^'.  Ill  iiiont  cidh'trca,  tlion-fotv,  fnncb 
Ar<-s|><-<'iiilty  |>r<)vii|«i)  fordirc^-tlyHtMiHtiii^  jHHirntiidcntS.  But  charily 
voiiiiiii:  in  This  why,  UowfvtT  dflii-atidy  trivi'n,  diiifes  the  spirit  of  thr 
)M>iit>ti<'iHry.  American  HtiidcniM  pri»>  their  in(1<>)M'iid4'm-4-  and  d^nuuMl 
the  riiflit  ti>  meet  their  11  tnipniiioni*  aHiMimilx.  The  fotindeniof  Bwm 
thi>UKhl  that  lhen>  WAM  n<H-4|  of  n  e<illti:e  when-,  without  lom  of  Bvlf- 
rfHiHft  i>r  Koeial  ittandiii^,  )H><>r  yoiiiif;  men  and  women  could  |pet  oa, 
{MV  their  Itiliit.  and  retieh  tiradiinliim  the  {M>erainall  n-Hpectaof  olWr 
mudent!',  if  only  imith  in  (diameter  and  wholanhip. 

I\',  h«fil  nii/ijiiir'. — The  liH-ali<>nof  lt«t*-fi  promiMN)  toitemre  it  tfti 
HttemlHiK-i-  uf  a  lartce  niitiitier  of  stiidentH  of  Itoth  Hexee  from  tkt 
h<mie>>  »(  l.ewiHt<m  and  Aiihiirn.  It  wan  to  titand  in  lh«>  midst  of 
mon-  tliHh  :C).i>ai  jH-otile.  To  the  yituiiK  [teople  of  ilo  neighborhood  a 
oolIeKe  |in-— nrs  nii  iiUji-4't  leHMrii  oii  the  vrtlue  of  an  education.  1^ 
soiinfl  of  the  lolUtfi-  Ih')!,  the  Nif;li(  uf  the  fcronndit  and  buihliaga aat- 
mnte  with  Ntiident  life,  the  worth  of  etdle^-  trainini;  ohown  in  pabUe 
di-^'lMiiiHt  ioiiH.  deliHiifi,  and  oiht>r  rheturienl  and  literary  exhibMoa^ 
tttcflher  with  the  inHpirintc  Mi-nen  of  elaiw  and  commencement  dqr% 
ptwcrfully  appeal  to  Uie  youth  livinK  in  the  vicinity  of 
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join  with  their  equals  in  age  in  pursuit  of  the  best  things  of  life, 
l^tes  saw  l)efore  it  a  great  opportunity  to  diffuse  intelligence  and 
culture  in  society  at  its  doors. 

V.  r/i«  general  public. — In  addition  to  serving  the  wants  of  the 
s|K'cial  classes  named  the  college  found  room  enough  to  do  no  incon- 
siderable work  for  the  cause  of  higher  education,  irrespective  of  any 
special  class.  By  maintaining  a  decided  moral  and  Christian  char- 
acter, and  by  securing  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  instruction 
given,  the  college  might  reasonably  exi>ect  that  parents  would  often 
choose  to  intrust  to  it,  rather  tlmn  to  others,  the  training  of  their 
children. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  was  evident  that  New  England 
had  left  a  large  place  vacant  in  her  educiitional  work  for  Hates  Col- 
lege to  fill.  It4i  originators  could  reasonably  count  on  adec^uate 
l)atronage,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  if  they  went  forward  and 
calleil  the  college  into  existence. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  Maine  State  Seminary, — The  college  was  develoiK»d  from  the- 
Maine  State  Seminary  and  succeeded  to  its  lands  and  buildings. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  ac(M>unt  of  the  latt^^r  institution. 
Tlie  seminar}'  was  started  by  the  Fr(»e  Baptists  of  Maine  and  was 
cliarteriMi  by  the  State  in  1855.  The  legislature  appropriated  ti»  it  at 
that  tim«»  $15,(KX)  on  condition  that  its  friends  wouhl  raise  an  equal 
sum. 

After  the  j>uriK>si»  to  oi)en  tlie  school  was  forme<l,  but  befon»  it  was 
begun  or  its  hK*ation  fixed  ui>on,  many  Maine  towns,  appreciating  the 
advantage's  it  would  bring  to  them,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
it.  China,  South  China,  Ilallowell,  West  Waterville,  Unity,  Vienna, 
Pittsfield,  and  Ix^wiston  comi)eted  for  the  prize.  It  was  finally  given 
to  Ix'wiston  in  view  of  an  agn»enient  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  raise 
$lo,(.MM>  for  the  s<»miiiary  antl  to  provide  it  a  site  worth  $5,(hX).  Of  the 
mone\v  receiveti  fn)ni  the  State,  ^eiK^iHiowas  re<|uirtHl  \o  Ik»  set  aside  as 
a  fund;  the  remainder  could  be  us€»d  for  any  puriN>s<'  netnled.  The 
conditions  of  the  State  grant  having  lH»en  met  by  the  jmyment  of  the 
pUnlges  made  by  the  citizens  of  Ivewist4m,  the  seminary  was  (*nabled 
to  start  with  a  capital  of  ^'Jo,(MM),  a  sum  steadily  increasiHl  by  many 
private  gifts. 

On  a  weU-chost»n  site  two  buildings  were  enacted,  calUil,  n'si>ec- 
tivfly,  '•Parker"  and  '^Ilathorn"  halls.  The  former  is  a  brick  dor- 
mitor)',  147  by  44  feet,  thn»e  stories  high,  dividinl  into  two  distinct 
apartments,  with  dining  halls  and  a  liasement.  This  building  was 
named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Thomas  Parker,  of  Farmingt4>n,  Me.,  the 
largest  individual  tMintributor  toward  its  (roust ruction.  The  latter 
ball  is  a  lM*autiful  brick  building,  86  by  50  feet,  cHmtaining  the  chafiel, 
recitation  and  s<K*iety  rooms,  cabinet,  and  librar}*.     Its  name  com- 
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>■  tliv  IfbenUlty  «f  Mr.  nnd  Mr>.  St-lli  H»tliani,  of  Woolnl 

«         I  linvc  t9,(^N)  KiwAnl  Itiv  crtH-tioii  of  tlia  bnilillng. 

rf  like  l^irkpr  Hall,  au<l  diwlt^nwl  tubHlaiiO'  il  on  tb«>  ap| 

'^      at  llRlbum  IIhU,  wm  includiMl  in  the  originiil  plan,  Imt  « 

t  —■lilt.     Ill  Sepiembor,  isa",  Ilie  Mmitiary  befcno  the  work 

in.     One  hundred  and  thJKy-HPVPii  ntudents  were  in  atlM 

gpntk>nii'n  hikI  Hi  liwlk's.     Th^-  (vitim  nt  iiintntctont  ootwisi 

,  O.  U.  Chput'j-,  A.  M.,  priuciiml:  M[m  Ku-hvl  Sj-tnontlK,  p 

m     Ceorge  II.  Kicker,  A.  M.,  John  A.  Inw^U,  A.  M.,  Mim  Jmw^ 

,t,  and  Miw  Mary  K.  C'uflbiann.    Tbrw  it>nmm  of  Htatlj-  «i 

Dffbt:  AcUuailcalcounw,  fittinif  Miidc>ntHforcnnr>i;«',  nlw]l<>«4'  cmn 

.1,  Mmittlng  fireok,  w«nt  lieyomi  ibo  fljuwii-ul  rounw  Iri  I^tin  a 

I'liidtil  m...  .1  niid  aioral  |ihllfisopfay.  nml  nU 

IviintiHt  8luilii'*>;  an  ci         ;  di'fliffnml  (>i«ix<clntly  to  nicwt  I 

ipIm  nf  iittitltfniA  1iki..,.|[  h»  h      ifntaMt  Uf<-. 

Tlip  M'ininar}'  t<Kik  hlgli  rnaK  among  Instil  uiion!>  of  lUi  kind.  H 
t  plaoeii  M-hiilarly  ideals  bi'tort'  U»  stndt*nts  appi>ars  from  Lht>  tmi-%  tl 
nntil  it  WMA  irnDsfurniiKl  into  » i-oUc^-  it  grailtial«^l  nn  nn  avon^cv  cw 
ftnu  a  ohutn  nf  12  liUmt  to  »nlf<r  co]lu|{t>,  whiki  41  young  Iwllcis  la 
ii4>  full  mmrw  nf  atody  in  tbfir  di*[iinrtnif>nL  U  wua  very  UAtm 
fhrroforc,  titat  tbu  Uioughtful  Ifacheraof  theaciuinary  shuubl  btf 
ki  i(Qflf>li(Hi  ttw  iriwlora  of  Krt«  tiupllota  In  inalataiulnK  tbH  twmiai 
tm  a  M>nriM>  nf  anpply  for  cnllrtP-*  of  o(hr>r  ilt^numluiuloiui. 

77i«  originaior  af  tiu  caOfye. — A»  tliP  winlnary  laricvlj  owed  ita  r 
t«i  lift  pHiiripal,  so  e\f  n  man-  ilid  tin-  i-oUt-^-t?,  In  llic  nutiiinii  of  l-< 
while  i>r.  Cheney  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church  in  Augoai 
Ml'.,  1'itnuiii!tflpld  S<'niiuary,  at  ihal  time  th*-  only  Free  Baptist  sHk 
in  tin-  Si«i«'.  wjiM  chfiroytni  l>y  fire.  Al  ont-e  l>r.  Cheney  conceiri 
lh>-  iili-it  or  sulMtitulin^  for  il  ii  higher  seminary  in  a  morv  ovnti 
local  ion.  THkitiifiiihcrs  into  his  counsels,  and  ably  iteoiuded  at  ev» 
alep  Hiiil  s.in»-iiniis  Ie<l  by  lU*v.  Kbenezer  Kiiowlton,  l>r.  Chen- 
brou^lii  lo  iMi*r.  most  of  the  nieaMures  and  largely  eoeureil  the  in««: 
by  wliii'li  the  Maint'Slalf  S'minary  was  foundnland  carried  toagoi 

d<-t:n (  pn>H]H-riiy.     Mi-anwhile  other  iilfaii  grvw  upon  him,  and 

lart;i'r  |>liin  haik  nba|H-  in  his  mind.  Me  hsw  tbeop|M>rlnnity,  f«)t  tl 
nff<-HF>it> .  iitiil  preH.*^-*!  the  HubjtK't  of  uNinK  the  Heminary  aa  the  fon 
dalioii  of  II  eollegf.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  truatt'eH  uf  tl 
Heniinary.  in  I^'IS,  I'l  of  ilt  youn^  iiteii  pn-Mente«l  a  petition  to  t] 
boanl  for  i'idltt;i-  inntruetion  1o  In-  provide*!  them  in  the  inslitotio 
III  aiiti<-i[mii()n  of  the  int-vitalile  I'lmnifi-  the  right  of  the  neminar}* 
vnlarp'  itn  •u-ojM-aiid  lo<-onr>>ri-<illeg)' degree.^  had  Ihs'u  obUiued  fro 
the  Stall-  liy  Dr.  Chem-y  on  ciniditions,  howexer,  as  yet  unmet.  H 
in-\i  Nti'p  Ha»  to  n-<(ueKt  the  tni!tt<'»'s  to  add  to  the  seminar^'  a  colle) 
di-|>iiriineni. 

Tile  irii.->ti-«-H  wen-  not  n-a4ly  to  adopt  ho  bold  a  ineaaure.  To  U 
petitiouera  they  replied  that  they  dareil  not  awure  them  thattkt 
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nH^uest  would  be  grantecl,  bat  advised  them  to  consalt  with  their 
teachera  in  respect  to  prolonging  the  coarse  of  study  in  the  seminary. 

The  trustees  hesitated,  with  good  reascm.  They  questioned  their 
ability  to  secure  funds  sufficient  to  give  a  college  any  standing  or 
worth.  For  the  year  just  closed  the  regular  income  of  the  seminary 
was  less  than  $(),000.  The  institution  had  but  two  buildings,  and  the 
chapel  in  Hathorn  Hall  was  not  finished.  The  assets  over  liabilities, 
exclusive  of  land  and  buildings,  were  only  $12,(^)0.  It  was  also  known 
tliat  the  VvtH^  Baptist  educational  interests,  centered  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  IL,  divide<l  the  symiiathies  of  the  New  England  churches  and 
would  prevent  a  concentration  of  denominational  effort  at  Lewiston. 
Already  a  tripartite  agreement  concerning  the  way  money  should  be 
raisiHl  in  the  churches  l>etween  the  theological  school  and  the  literary 
institution  at  New  Hampton  and  the  Maine  State  Seminary,  aiming 
to  iHH'ome  a  college,  had  l>eeii  pro|)osed  and  was  under  advisement. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  after  canvassing  the  subject  for 
twelve  months,  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  in  July,  18<>3,  the  trustees 
unanimously  vote<l  ^'  that  the  seminary  be  hereafter  kno^^n  and  called 
by  the  name  of  Hates  College,'*  an<l  that  application  l)e  made  to  the 
next  legislature  for  a  college  charter  under  that  name.  This  vote 
meant  that  during  the  year  friends  of  tnlucation  in  and  out  qf  the 
denomination  had  l>een  approacheil  uiM>n  this  subject  and  that  there 
api)eared  to  \h^  a  reasonable  iirosi)ect  of  success  in  the  attempt  to 
found  a  college.  Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  two  special 
meetings  had  Ikhmi  held-'-one  in  February',  at  Augusta — to  take  action 
on  certain  genen)us  pro|)osals  re<?eived  from  some  wealthy  gentlemen 
of  Boston  who  were  interesUnl  in  the  business  enteriirises  of  I^wiston. 
Kncourage<i  by  this  unexi)ect^  and  liberal  promise  of  help  in  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  institution,  the  trustees  resolved  to  go  forward 
in  that  direction.  At  a  second  si>ecial  meeting  of  the  boartl,  in  May, 
at  Lewiston,  the  vote  was  taken  to  (H)mmence  a  college  course  in  the 
fall  and  to  put  an  agent  in  the  field  to  solicit  funds  for  this  object. 
The  annual  meeting  in  July  reaffirmeil  and  clinched  the  vot^e  of  the 
May  meeting. 

The  offers  of  aid  that  came  to  the  trustees  from  outside  persons 
were  secureil  by  the  activity  of  Dr.  Cheney.  He  was  the  head  and 
front  of  this  enterprise,  and  was  the  m^cret,  when  not  the  manifest 
force  back  of  almost  every  movement  in  its  favor,  and  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  faith  and  determination,  courage  and  i)ersistency,  that  the 
ilesircil  n^ult  was  finally  reacht»d.  He  lH»lieve<i  in  Lewistonasa  favor- 
able pla4*e  for  such  an  institution,  and.was  couvince<l  that  if  it  were 
of  a  high  grade,  and  were  manage<i  in  the  interests  of  poor  students, 
and  of  students  of  lioth  sc^xes,  ])atronage  would  flow  to  it.  He  knew, 
ahM),  that  his  denomination  would  gladly  second  an  attempt  to  plant 
a  college  of  its  own  if  men  of  wealth  were  found  ready  to  aid  it  l^ 
their  benefactions. 


"iSft  mwoATi<m  n»  xaihk. 

An  honored  niiiiM. — FmvidontUUly.  nt  thin  tintf,  wver*!  of  j 
iD«o  bod  lai^  BUnmof  tnonoy  Invnttixl  in  Luwlxton.  who,  both  for  fi 
mkp  of  the  pity  nod  for  the  ntuse  uf  etiiicaiion,  hnil  lukvn  a  ^Dvrou» 
iDU'nwt  ill  thi>  wminary.  Foremost  of  tliefeo  yetui  Mr.  B«DJamtn  £ 
Bat**.  I*hilADihro[iic  und  Chrintlaii  In  spirit,  and  [MJMiBwwed  of  pnwi 
.  hi>  liwl  rhi-rlit)i(Ht  th»  thoiit^lit  of  tl«volini;  a  Rood  pAii.  of  his 
It  1(i  ihf  )K>nol)t  iif  niHnkiml  through  nn  InMltutinu  of  Itwrniac. 
Taking  Ihu  wminnr}'  into  hift  fitror,  hv  onooiirattt'd  thu  prajent  wl 
ehau^liKitMtrhanu^ter.  tn  \H63  h«o(Ti!n>d  tuKtvi'  the  tmHt«ea  6£&,cn> 
If  ihvy  woald  misM  C7A,0iki  titwonl  loakiiiK  it  a  t.tiUp|{e.  The  nan 
ynar  he  made  tbein  the  tnuniUvent  offer  of  t'&.CXIO  taum  on  eondltk* 
that  they  tniuh)  rala«$:2S.lJ0ii.  'nieNe  eoiidltiooa  bavins  been  »«t.  Mr. 
Bat<-«  iwtd  the  enUejf<>  «10(),utiu  and  biNjame  lU  oarllert  moat  Ubeval 
beiirfiM'lor. 

In  %'ieur  uf  hin  first  propuaition.  the  tnut4M.<e  vote<l  that  the  coUene 
vhould  bear  bis  name,  an  honor  lu  unes|>ceU>d  by  Mr.  Itatva  na  It  vaa 
deM-rve<l.  For  In  thla,  m  in  all  bin  many  iiulMe<iticut  favon  to  the 
eolleffc,  Mr.  Haioa  wait  froverned  by  diitintoresled  iihiUtnthr»ptc  nad 
Ohriftllan  motive*.  He  unUenttoatd  the  valne  looureoiintrj-  of  Chri«> 
llau  eolkrjn^,  and  Inoketl  upon  ihe  opportunity  of  atdlnRaAman  denomi- 
natlirn  lo  found  Mich  a  eolbve  an  a  tiappy  way  of  t-xecullnK  one  of  hi* 
benevident  tntt>ntion«.  It  may  tx'  qneMlionnI  if  Im<  eouM  have  foond 
for  his  miiDpy  a  trhler  field  of  uaefulneiia.  To  hiM  dttttin|:uiab«d  llb«r> 
>  Allty  In  tboDKlit  and  dec«l  the  oailluin'  uwes  Ua  exlHlanoo;  far  wrlUioat 
hlshenefnetlnnit  tbelfllHiraof  Dr.  I'heoi-y  would  have  tN>en  uoavailinx 

tUhir  ,hliiHit.—\u  I--*>'>1  thf  trtiBttH't.  M-eun-il  treat  the  le^n-'^Uturv  i>r 
the  Stall-  an  m>t  ehangiuK  the  name  of  the  Maine  State  Seminary  to 
th»t  ••f  Itttli-H  Colioge.  and  <l<'eliirint!  that  all  the  pn>i)eTtyof  the  semi- 
nnry  .■>li<>nld  iHH'onie  the  pn>[MTly  of  the  eolletre  the  luime  as  if  the  «d- 
lep- hikI  M-iniiiHry  Were  one.  In  iidiHlion  to  thiii  the  Stat«  made  a 
Kmni  of  IihkI  to  lh<>  eolle^e,  vnlni-^l  hi  $2(>,iO<>.  Tliis^ntnt  waaaroos- 
pHiiJtil  l)y  the  priMiiiiim  tlint  the  State  Hhould  eontrul  ten  ncbolarahip* 
in  the  iidlege.  tciviii);  free  tuition  lo  art  nmny  needy  studenta,  lh« 
ehlliln'ii  uf  Holdiers  fatlin);  In  tht>  war  linvlnK  the  preference. 

The  <iinrseof  Kindy  aduptet]  wh.h  made  very  similar  lo  that  of  othir 
eollegeM  in  New  Kn;;lHnd.  InvitatiouH  to  enter  the  frefthtnan  vlaM 
wen-  M-iit  iMii.  The  ti-rniH  of  HdniiK-ion  wit>>  nut  made  low  for  Ito 
nake  of  HitraetniK  Htudentrt.  It  vus  ilt'terniinetl  by  tlic  govemmeat 
thnl  th<-  •-olh-i.'e  shinild  l>e  of  the  sjime  »;rHde  att  that  of  the  older 
p<illet;e-i  hImxiI  it." 

'>  It  i>  iiit>-T>-*iiiiic  III  ii<<ti<>'  wtiiii  wi-ri-  til--  Ktuiiilunt  mjnircnit'ntj  for  admliriaa 
to  N<'w  KnKliui<1  •-<<llt'i^~  in  1-oU   u.  pIi-iwii  Iiv  tb)'  fimt  BaImi  r«t«1«frop: 

Th.  Urm»  ../  ...imi^i.n.. -iMin  Vinnl>.^.-i.l.ii  t—k»:  Virtrili  BocoUcaMi 
fini  Iw.iCtoinni-":  IlanwinnCi.  •-n>.SiIliiiit.iiii'H'i>-Aar:  Artiuld'*  ProM  Oompai- 
brm.  'H  •■(•'ri'iMw:  Aii>1n-w>  aii>l.'^ti'1<)anrii  Ljitin  (iritiiimar.  Oreek:  XMtOfbaa'K 
AiMl««i*-  '>  l>x>k>:  lliitiier'a  lUail.  firrt  laxik:  lirea-k  tmuniuar.  MatlMMalha: 
ArlltiiiK'tii';  Atttvlm.  Hnx  nix  neetionii.  Kiuytli  EriKlinh:  Anci«Qt  Bad  SMten 
hlvtoT^r  >iH-)t-iit  and  tnuilem  Kwiffiaphyi  EnulU  i  icnunrnv. 
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Sixteen  joined  the  first  freshman  class,  of  whom  8  eontinaed  through 
the  eoiirse.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  the  classes  stood: 
Seniors,  8;  juniors,  7;  sophomores,  9;  freshmen,  24;  total,  48. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  college  gave  the  faculty  as  follows: 

Rev.  Open  B.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  president. 

Le\i  W.  Stanton.  A.  M..  professor  of  Greek  langnage  and  literature. 

Selden  F.  Neal«  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Jonathan  Y.  Stanton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  langna^  and  literature. 

Horac*e  R.  Cheney.  A.  B.,  tutor  in  Latin  and  mathematics. 

In  isr)5  Professor  Neal  and  Tutor  Cheney  resigned,  the  former  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  latter  to  l)egin  the  study  of 
law.  The  next  year  Prof.  L.  W.  Stanton  accepteil  the  principalship 
of  an  institution  in  Byfield,  Mass.  The  places  thus  vacated  were 
fllUnl  by  t4»m|)orary  instructors  and  by  the  {lermanent  professors  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  another  plac'c. 

Collrge  atui  semi  tut  ry  separaUil. — When  the  college  oiH»ntHi  the 
seminary  lHH*ame  a  department  of  it,  having  an  equal  right  to  Parker 
and  Ilathorn  Halls,  the  library  and  apimratus.  As  the  college  classes 
grew  the  mistake  of  associating  in  this  way  students  of  all  grades  of 
a<lvanccment  Ix^gan  to  be  recognizcnl,  and  a  complete  sc^itaraticm  of 
the  college  and  seminary  came  to  Ik»  a  necessity.  Hence  in  1807  a 
site  now  within  the  college  campus  was  selected,  and  a  comnuKlious 
brick  building  100  by  43  feet,  3  stories  high,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
♦30,0(K).  Here  the  next  year  the  seminary  took  up  its  abode  as  an 
independent  school,  under  the  control  of  its  own  faculty  and  lioard 
of  trustees.  By  a  new  seminary  charter  that  had  l)een  obtained  the 
college  was  requinnl  to  imy  the  seminary  not  lt>ss  than  $40,000  nor 
more  than  $50,000. 

The  ImHh  Hchixil. — Three  years  prior  to  this  separation  the  college 
l)n»paratory  class  in  the  s(*minary  had  l>een  formed  into  a  distinct 
iHHly  of  students  calle<l  the  I^tin  school,  having  for  its  special  work 
t4)  fit  students  for  college.  Without  involving  any  imnuMliate  change 
in  the  charact4»r  of  the  institution,  this  action  had  the  effect  to  bring 
this  department  into  si>ecial  prominence  and  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  ambitious  student.  The  influence  (»f  the  collegi»  uiK)n  the  semi- 
nary was  generally  recognized  to  l>e  in  favor  of  the  I-atiii  school  as  of 
the  first  importance;  then»f(»re  the  latter  soon  cann*  to  be  tho  heart  of 
the  institution.  Ere  long  the  idea  of  disc^ontinuing  the  seminary  in 
tlie  int4»n»sts  of  the  Latin  s<»hool  was  broached.  Hence  it  canH»  al)OUt 
that  the  next  year  after  the  S4»minary  took  |M>s.session  of  its  new 
building  the  ladies'  department  was  given  up,  or  rather  was  pre- 
sente<i,  together  with  $5,000,  to  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  a  new 
F'ree  Baptist  school  in  I^ttsfield,  Mf.  The  I^tin  sch<K)l  was  retained, 
and  with  the  remaining  pro|>erty  of  the  seminar}' was  transfern»d  to 
the  truster's  of  the  college.  Then  as  the  last  step  the  charter  of  the 
seminary  was  surrendered. 


EDDCATION  IN  MAUTK. 

In  carry  »ti  the  wmitiAry  hi  ounneotloD  with  the  col- 

iiinnuer  of  nut  a  tw  niKw^Aitful  institattoiu   in  ife 

111  iiiiNt(lMf«'tor>'  Aiiii  van  wiitely  MltntMloned. 

J     p  va  tmnffot*  tliniu^^li  which  the  iiintitntinn  pttaMM)  b^fiH* 

mui  tK  nvitlv<->l  wen-  nut  iiiAtIc  wUtifiut  MinH*   oppiMfUm. 

luDl  iir  thi*  M'luiiiiu?  In  till*  ntuni>  of  whioli  thv  tfoherpnm 

■rtlM)^  nnl  st  fintl  all  anU-nt  for  1.ht<  «)lli!fr><.  nod  mhuv  ■( 

I      vie*  I  iitMor|itioii  of  thi>  prapt-rly  uf  tii*>  M>mln«ry  and  ili 

I  M         av«  tiui  waoaary  ^vea  ti|>  iw  wniilinK  in  fcood  fittik 

me,  ~»./e.~.    vimlimteil  the  wiadom  nt  the  tninteita  and  "*imi(H 

iiiti  fnetlnji       «  one   of  nordinl  ao(iuie»(!«u'v   in  all  the   mmmitw 

lopt«d  fti  u|>eo  K|i|in>val  of  tb«'  nwulW  efTHctetl. 

ThecolU>Kv<     nio™  "        '     -v  i  milnrifi'iueni  and   pnMfp«rilT. 

It«  (rintwl*  aiUKii       1  nt]  m  loruunly  rL>m<?nitM>rvd  H»  ncnda. 

Tbera  WM  A  sl«Hiy  iiicntniw'  m  iMiironaicv,  tho  ciitaloffue  of 

diowinf  In  Uu*  flret  four  olMsxefi  4X  Mtudenls;  that  of  lWft-70 

Off  77. 

TMK  COBB  DIVINITY   WHOOL. 

Tlif  Maine  Stjtte  Semlnan*  wan  dlaeontinnitl  mL  tht-  oliMe  of  tte 
Aitnmifr  lerni  In  Ih7(>.  The  next  aulumn  the  et>lli<f(e  K(iv-i>niiiM>a» 
<(peni«I  it)  Itn  viwaUs]  ItnlldlMfi  a  Ihi-wlciftlntl  de[>nrtnienl,  lliv  Ijuim 
a>.-lii*ul  hitvlnif  Diiivt^l  itilo  a  new  Imllding  ■•Hpttoially  ereL-t««l  for  il. 

Tlu!  Ilrat  ohartiT  uf  tbe  mlleg«  nlluwtid  instmcljun  In  be  |ci\'«ii  i>  i 
)aw,  mtxlkini',  nml  thciilo;ry,  bill  ••\pniHly  iinihitiilt-i)  lh>-  <i|M'ninir  of 
a  (liMtinet  itcb<>ol  in  eitlier  of  thoHe  branches.  Bot  aft«r  nhtBlnl^  ■ 
new  ehiirter  wiih  this  renirietive  <-lau)ie  left  uut,  the  younf;  college, 
Miiiwiih>tHii()iii):  hII  thiit  wii.s  ii{M>n  ilt*  hiiiiUR,  iissiiniet)  the  furtber 
n-s]H>nsil)ilJty  nf  HUslHininj;  ii  theoldfiienl  ileiMrtnient. 

T«  nmlfrxlunil  ihe  elaiiM>s  of  this  act  referem-e  to  xonie  denoiai- 
niiliiiuiil  niHtliTH  of  thiit  day  iniiHl  l>e  nimle. 

Ill  l^7o  thi>  Vnf  llH]ilifl  K<lncation  SiK-iety  waH  Hui>iM>rtiQg  a  tbMK 
hi;;ii'Hl  N-hiHtl  Ht  New  HHniptdii,  N.  II.  For  jteveral  yearn  prior  to  »>»■ 
ail  •tTiiri  Imd  lieen  );oii));  mi  to  ^ive  the  tH'hiKil  a  more  4-«>niplete  equip 
iiifiii,  hiK  liu<l  Ihiin  far  nii-l  uiih  liiiut4><)  Kuceeiw.  A  l»ett«r  locatica, 
a  Kiiiinlile  liiiildiiiK.  nion-  men  in  the  faetilty,  and  additioim  to  %k» 
lilmiry  wen.-  iiii|HTHtively  ili'inaiidi-*!.  The  ogteninK  of  the  college, 
iii-i-i-wilHliiitc  im,  It  dill  H  thorough  ranva.tM  of  the  ehnrcheti  fur  fundi, 
iwri-itir'ly  interfereal  wilh  the  endeavor  to  lin<l  tneanit  for  improTi^ 
■  111-  cHidition  of  the  tlieolo;:ieal  wliool.  The  trosteeK  of  the  colltfe 
ha-1  from  the  tiral  lunrnlly  HKi);ht  llie  apiinival  uf  the  Free  BnptM 
KdiK-iitiiiii  S<H-i<-iy  ii|Hiii  iheir  ^n'»l  uiidertakiup.  and  were  now  In 
eiiiiiiniinicatiun  with  its  oflii-ent  to  prevent  any  eollieiou  of  metbotto 
or  mfiuiure>.  After  much  diM'UHHion  uetcotiatious  for  the  remoTml  of 
the  M-hool  lo  I^ewi.iion  were  ojiened,  and  were  carried  almost  to  com 
pletion.     The  HOciely  went  tm  far  ax  to  a^ree  lo  tuake  ihla  I 
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and  to  pay  the  income  of  its  funds  ($42,000)  toward  the  support  of 
Uh*  school  on  condition  that  the  college  provide  a  buildiuK  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  school  and  add  two  men  to  its  faculty,  the  men 
to  hi»  nominated  by  the  society  and  elected  by  the  trustc»es  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  further  stipulated  that  two-thirtls  of  the  college  corpora- 
tion should  consist  of  persons  connecte<l  with  the  Free  iiaptist  denomi- 
nation.  To  these  terms  the  college  authorities  at  the  annual  nu»eting 
in  1S70  voteil  to  accede,  and  then  adjournal  for  one  month  in  order 
to  give  the  soi'iety  time  to  select  men  for  the  additional  professor- 
ships. But  meanwhile  the  project  was  (»ritically  examincil  by  lead- 
ing men  in  the  denomination.  Complaints  that  had  to  Ilm^  respected 
were  mmle  against  it  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  undue  contn)l  of  the 
8<'h(>ol  to  the  college.  Hence  when  the  coriwration  reassembled  in 
July  President  Cheney  represent^nl  to  it  that  the  measures  agreed 
uiK)n  as  a  basis  of  cooperation  with  the  e<lucation  society  wert^  not 
satisfactory  to  many,  and  wen^  likely  to  crtMite  a  pn»judice  against 
the  college  among  some  of  it«  proi)er  friends  and  patrons.  On  his 
recommendation  tht»  trustees  reconsidered  their  action  and  voted  to 
start  a  theological  sch(M)l  of  their  own.  They  accompanied  this  action 
with  a  request  for  the  education  swiety  to  surrender  its  school  and 
to  appropriate  the  income  of  its  funds  in  aid  of  Ix^neficiaries  studying 
for  the  ministry,  giving  only  the  use  of  its  library  to  the  new  institu- 
ti(»n.  The  college  agreed  to  open  it**  school  in  the  autumn  with  three 
nu»n  in  the  fa<*ulty,  and  to  add  a  fourth  within  thret*  years.  Rev. 
John  Fullonton,  D.  IX,  and  Rev.  John  J.  Butler,  D.  1).,  professors  in 
the  former  school,  were  elected  to  chairs  in  the  new,  and  Professor 
Hayes,  of  the  college  faculty,  was  appointed  to  teach  temporarily  in 
both  dei>artment«. 

Readily  accepting  this  surprisingly  liberal  offer,  the  education 
s(K»iety  took  the  steps  asked  of  it,  and  left  the  way  clear  for  the  col- 
lege to  initiate  its  new  enterprise.  The  school  opene<l  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term  of  the  college  with  fourteen  students  present. 
Proft*ssor  Fullonton  taught  Hebrew  and  ecclesiasti<*al  histor>';  Pro- 
f«»ssi»r  Butler,  theology*  and  homiletics;  Professor  Hayes,  English  and 
Greek  exegesis.  In  1872,  Rev.  James  A.  Howe,  I).  D.,  was  added  to 
the  faculty  as  professor  of  theology,  and  Thomas  Hill  Rich,  A.  M.,  as 
pnifessor  in  Hebrew.  The  next  year  Professor  Butler  accepted  a  call 
to  a  pnifessorship  in  the  theological  department  at  Hillsdale  College, 
and  Professor  Hayes  was  retaine<l  i>ermanently  in  both  departments. 
In  18*»0,  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  A.  M.,  took  the  chair  of  New 
T<\stament  exegesis  and  criticism. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Profi^ssor  Rich  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and 
the  retirement  from  teaching  at  the  closc^  of  the  fall  term  of  that  year, 
on  account  of  age,  of  Professor  Fullonton,  Rev.  IIerb<*rt  R.  Purinton, 
in  June,  1894,  was  made  instructor,  and  in  June,  1895,  professor  in 
Hebrew  and  church  history.    At  the  former  date.  Professor  Hayes, 
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aba,  wot,  by  bin  oihuwdI,  IaIcvd  fruiti  thv  oull<'Kt<  di^iNtrtnitriit  maA 
uuuli'  prtirooHor  of  a]Mlo;ft.'li<»  nii«l  lUMlonil  I  h(<olrig>%  in  I  be*  tbeotiiKv:al 
drjiArUiwiK.  At  the  ataan  t'uav  I'njfvtwur  llowi*  whh  vlfMiteal  dt-DUi  at 
tlif  i«ch<M>l. 

Uefor«4llit>  ruHiu^ucoineut  nxnreiiwM  u(  IS'ji  wtirc  over,  th«  nnnonin^ 
menl  wns  iiuidtt  ilint  !><•«.  L.  W.  Anthony,  of  Prurfilonot.*.  R.  I.,  <*■• 
of  tho  IruKtviw,  (ttiri>uMHl  to  jrivt.*  In  Lh<>  «olb?|ti',  fur  tbo  (•xclusiri-  om 
of  tilt*  tliviniiy  wliool,  m  w>w  buildlu^.  It  Is  »  cotutnotliou*  and 
iittnMrtirv  brifk  tmililln^,  51  tiy  f>tl  fm^l,  tlin-v  hIoHim  liiifb,  with  Urpi 
nttio  rooms,  cwllu'l  "  Kofcvr  WlUUtus  Uall,"  In  luvtuory  of  Mm.  Brlu» 
nU  Fninkliii  Atitliony.  a  liuoal  ctotcvtidjiQt  of  Koicvr  Wiltimna. 

SiiKw  the  tllvinity  .nobool  bjut  tiecn  io  operation  Uie  annuAl  aTcraf* 
atu-niUiifo  liiui  bt-en  -il.  About  an  per  oeut  of  the  HtmkDU  bat-«  bcM 
txilltVi-  Knuliinlf^. 

In  ISH',  tho  tiMint'  of  th«.'  ihuolDftical  iwliool  wmi  cluwged  lo  thM  «( 
Cobb  Ihvinlly  Sfhool,  In  tv«)>|in it iou  of  tlio  cnihnllc  uplril.  ■ad  gaH>> 
ana  wt  of  lion.  J.  I..  II.  (..'obb,  of  l^fwlnlttn,  in  Klvinjc  l«  tlw  InWiW 
UirD  t3fi,U»0.  i*nib«bly  tbi«  la  tl>u  only  inaUiatt^  in  onr  countvy  of  a 
tliviuiiy  M'htnl  of  ont*  ilnuoniinntion  namrd  fn  hooiirof  a  OHMnbmtf. 
aaiilhiT  •leuoniianliun.  ThU  donalion,  joioetl  with  otbara  «apeelal4r 
o(Mitribut«d  for  Uie  divinity  kIiooI,  ban  sMnirud  Ui  it  a  fotutdKCioa  it-' 
it*  own  iH-orly  ituffiolent  for  its  »ntin>  snppwrt.  Tbu  iatenaMa  of  tte 
Ftvo  Baplknt  (•hun.-ho*  In  New  Knglaud  were  nppreulably  prvmotcd  tif 
BtiiUajt  tbolr  dlrtullj'  aobool  with  Uielr  oo]k«t>:  and  tb»  oolk^e.  !■ 
tarn,  ba*  btt'n  bvncfiK'd  ovni  mure,  both  tN-fjiiiito  ll«  riirht  lo  appr«I 
to  the  vhun-h*-a  hiw  thiu  bwn  ru-nfortx-d,  nnd  lMi-aiiM.>  tbrougfa  tte 
divinity  wIi<M>l  tlif  coUept"  bnn  Im-.'<hiiv  niuii>  wiility  ndvcrtiaed  ami 
b«.>wuic  iiion-  fxHuttivvly  u  i-i'iitor  of  ilvuouii national  attraction. 

(iRnWTH  OK  THE   roLLEOE. 

Thf  iUh'ihIi-  from  IS7n  to  l^Sti  vrnn  one  of  wicady  (trowth  in  i 
jiiri*.  rill'  cHtHlotcnt-  of  ls7;i-.mi  Hhi>wfi  »  total  of  xtudenta  in  (be  i 
d<-mi<-iil  <l<-|uirtin>-iit  of  141,  or  iiciirly  double  llii'  number  of  ten  yvmn 
bffon-.  l>tiriiifr  thi^  linu',  hImi.  four  rkmi  wen'  added  to  the  faculty— 
in  K-J.  (iiHirjtc  ('.  t'liaxt'.  A.  51.,  profesHor  of  rbcloric  and  Fmljih 
lilenittiri';  in  l><7;t.  Kev.  I'tihIi  Biilkani,  l>.  D."  pn>f<>ttKor  of  tof^caad 

"At  tb*'  tiniv  '<t  hin  eWtion  Prufavwir  ttalkHm  wan  h  rrtireil  v'ieigjmma,  wto 
hail  l^-ii  i«>^i>r  of  thf  larif'  ('■•nirri'Kiiiiiirinl  (.'bnn-b  in  LrwiKtoD.  In  riew  al  ^m 
«('hi>Lirly  altninnifntii  rn'fi-moir  Stniitnii  iiiDo-iviHl  Ibv  )<!•-« 
wilb  Ihr  I  <'lli'U<'.  ami  w'lirit'il  nioncv  in  lb<-  <-itr.  jiri  ml  pally  rrum  tbr  b 
lit  I>r.  tfaUkani'i>f<>rTU>-r  iHriiib.  t<>«mnl  •■nil<>winf{  therhatr  nf  lii|r 
i-vi<l>'ii>-m  fiT  hifx-'vaiiiLiiry.  Thin  •'ff«r(  wu  mi  far  nu-i-mrol  that  in  tbv  ai 
u(  l->T:l  l>r  [Ulkaui  lieKan  bU  wi>rk  «i>  an  i[ulni<-t(ir.  takini;  for  that  j« 
i'litM>-<  <-f  I^ift-wT  llayi-H.  wbii  wan  ^lmlyinK  alinaul.  On  the  4th  of  ] 
Ibi-  iit'it  ri>niiit-  whib-  ri'liiiy  to  tbi-  miIIpki-  to  ui««t  hin  obtm.  ProfcaMV 
wan  Ibrown  fnHu  bin  horno  and  inntantly  Icilbil.  Hiii  dfwtb  brought  Vpo 
ciUrfn'  Ihr  Ikw  of  a  tMrhrrnf  ■nprriur  ability  and  icbulanhip.  irtiowaaai 
frmtly  to  ita  attrartiTi  oe—  and  worth. 
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Christian  evidences;  in  1875,  Oliver  C.  Wendell,  A,  M.,  professor  of 
astronomy;^  in  1876,  John  IL  Hand,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

The  library  and  apparatus  were  incrreased  by  annual  appropriations 
from  the  collect*  treasury,  $600  l>eing  a  standanl  sum  of  expenditure 
for  them.  The  cabinet  collections  were  enlargeil  both  by  occasional 
purchases  and  by  valuable  gifts  from  friends. 

The  extenml  api>earance  of  the  college  was  not  forgotten.  A  lot  of 
land  separatingthe  siteof  the  Divinity  Sch(K)l  from  that  of  the  college 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $13,838  and  adde<l  to  the  campus.  The 
g>'mnasium  was  built  and  partly  equipi>ed  at  a  cost  of  #4, UK);  a  build- 
ing fin*  the  Latin  schmd  was  construct ihI  at  a  cost  of  $7,tXR);  and  a 
housi^  for  the  president  lM>ught  for  *15,(KX). 

This  increase  of  land  and  buildings,  of  facilities,  of  stmlents,  juid 
professors  indicatetl  to  the  public  a  healthful  development  of  the 
college  juid  an  intelligent  adjustment  of  its  affairs  to  secure  its  present 
and  futun*  interests. 

Hut  during  this  perio<l  then*  was  written  an  alt<)g«»ther  different 
chapter  of  its  hi.Htory.  In  spite  of  these  apiH»araiicesof  prosp4»rity  for 
a  perio^l  of  fifteen  years  l>eginning  in  1870  the  college  was  sub.j<»cted 
to  a  financial  storm  of  incn^asing  severity,  thn»atening  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  institution. 

STORM   AND   STRESS. 

The  first  niHM'Ssity  of  a  college  is  inc<mie.  Inexorable  are  the 
demands  for  it.  Buildings,  students,  professors,  are  of  no  avail  with- 
out it.  A  college  must  have  money,  and  that  in  a  lilK^nil  measure. 
Starting  on  an  inade^iuate  fountlation.  Bates  at  once  had  to  l>egin  a 
struggle  for  existence.  With  its  exiMmditures  bnmght  do^Ti  to  the 
hiwest  flgun*  consistent  with  any  <legn»e  of  growth,  still  they  would, 
year  by  year,  stubbornly  overrun  the  nnHMpts.  The  gifts  of  its  friends 
were  numerous,  but  inad(M[uate  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the 
regular  college  in<*ome.  Acconling  to  the  s<»ttle<l  i>olicy  of  the  col- 
logo  to  secure  its  advantages  to  iKN>r  students,  the  tuition  was  kept 
at  ♦3t»  a  year,  tht»  lowest  in  any  New  Kngland  college,  and  in  many 
casi's  the  tuition  was  fn»<»ly  given  t4>  the  student  for  his  entire i^ourse. 
The  room-rt»nt  re<*eipts  fn>m  Parker  Hall,  the  only  dormitory,  did  not 
net  4  i)er  ct»nt  on  its  «>st.  The  nnnaining  and  princiiml  source  of 
n»venue,  the  endowment  fund,  in  18CJI,  the  year  lM»fon»  the  divinity 
schcM>l  was  oi>ened,  when  swelle<i  by  nxmi  rent,  tuition,  and  all  gifts 
for  curn»nt  expenses,  allowed  exiH»nditun»s  to  cxcimhI  nveipts  by  the 
.sum  of  #2,51X7.  But  when  the  trustees  dareil  to  aiid  to  their  aln»iuly 
heavy  re.si)onsibilities  the  supfiort  of  a  theological  school,  tliey  saw  a 
reasonal>le  prosfieot  of  an  imnuKliate  increas<«  of  the  resouni*s  of  the 
college.  Instead  of  any  increases  however,  the  year  of  opening  the 
divinity  school  was  signalixtnl  by  the  failure  of  two  generous  {latrons 

^  Profeflsor  Wendell,  cm  •ccoiint  of  ill  be«lth.  wns  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
college  At  the  end  of  bit  first  ycwr. 


fbtge,  involving  a  Iom  to  ii  of  «25.O00.    The  rop] 

>gl        r*cuhy,  toi:4?th«>r  with  ttuil  uf  the  invreatied  oalloi 

^ICUivniwI  by  I  he  "titlay  forimprovcmentAliefore  notleed,  soon  c 

w  oKgregate  excem  of  expeiidhiiroH  ttver  Income  to  an  ; 

xtent.     In  1S76  the  floKtioRdehl  ftninunt«<l  to  *i4l.:n>S.     Th«  ai 

■r  it  wiM  t5.000  more,  white  tho  invented  fiindH  of  thp  coUpf^  w 

duoed  to  nearly  tl20,0(Mi.     'Die  outlook  of  the  intititutiun  grvw  wm 

lid  more  tnenactnt;.  exo«pt  lut  relieved  in  u  mcwtore  by  povoii 

/  Aid. 

Hy  tinother  oliNriwt«riiitieally  gcm^nins  act  Mr.  Baivs  eariy  i  aiag 

ttic  aiHiiMant.-e  of  the  HtmKKling  tnbtitiition.     On  Febnukry  21.  19 

PrvflidrfDl  Cheney  row'ived  woni  frciiu  him  that  ff,  wflhlu  five    ytm 

Ibe  coUe|^>  woold  raise  tlOO.tMKi,  lie  would  jnve  it  an  m|ual  •um. 

tike  Harae  time  the  eolleKe  wan  eiieonratfed  to  expert  tlmt   half  I 

amoanl  required  of  it  would  tmiue  from  another  friend,     llenoc,  wi 

$50,000  to  thIm,  the  <-olVee  went   iu!4ilouKly  to  work.     Iia  n«'ed»  «i 

^too  prauing  to  admit  of  delay.     To  help  Mxrure  the  offer  of  Mr.  Bal 

the  Free  Bap(i«t  Edueation  8oeit<ty  MilMcribed  >£5,000.     In  •  Ifc 

:«ore  than  a  year,  by  iitrennutia  eoIioitatlooM,  the  aubseriptlon  oUl 

'Cor  by  th«  eoU^e  wae,  to  the  itrvat  joy  of  tta  friends,  decljtrod  e^ 

ipletv.     Then  it  was  found  that,   owinfi  to  the  prevaiUug  hnaU 

deprwsion,  the  antiHimted  gift  of  »&0,000  wnuld  not  lie  paid.     B«d 

the  ralsinf;  of  thin  lari;e  snm  was  thrown  ttack  upon  the  eollege.     1 

Tike  Held  open  to  apjieahi  for  Fr<>e  Baptlot  enteqtriKea  wna  UiaMJ 

at  beM.  and  thl^  Held  hnd  Jimi  l>i*<-n  •itiivitMu'd.     Tlic  Mnirnntinn 

trade  increased  the  difUoulty  of  soliciting  money  in  that  or  in  ai 

field.     The  endi-avont  of  the  roUege  to  Accomplish  ita  object  were  tii 

h's.s  and  Iteroic     The  very  life  of  Ihe  college  stH-mtHl  to  depend  i 

gftiiiigihiK  prominetl  fund.    A  donation  nf  MO.iKXJ,  made  by  Preaitle 

t'heiii-ynt  tlifconimcmeiiicnt  in  1^70,  tiniHb<>d  the^tubHcription.     Aga 

lh>'ri>  wii.-  gn-Mt  n-joicing.     Hut  iigain  great  diNii»|>ointment  was  dm 

In  vifw  of  (hf  g<-n<>rHl  pnmtrHtion  of  businesH,  the  payment  of  3I 

Hat«'s's  -luliru'riptinn  wmh  lii-lavcd.     Meanwhile,  some  of  the  pledgi 

ma<lc  towitnl  M-<-uring  liix  offer  NufTfn-il  fnnn  the  financial  distress  i 

thf  tino--'.     I1<>[M>  WHK  ilfffrnHl,  and  Ix-fore  Ihc  matter  was  settled,  t 

JsntiHry  14.  ls78,  within  tive  wet-kc  of  the  limit  of  time  allowed  fi 

met-ting  ihi-  term!*  uf  Mr.  Itates's  pm]>osed  gift,  he  suddenly  died. 

The  i-iillep-  fully  n-nliu'd  that  to  ileal  wiili  the  law  was  not  to  de 
with  a  jH-n-iuitl  friend.  Tlierv'fore  ii  carefully  wviewed  its  sabscri] 
lion  liM.  ei>nverte<l  uiiM-ttleil  pleilges  into  essh  or  legal  notes,  am 
with  the  iiiiin'^t  I -on  tide  nil-  in  the  validity  uf  its  ehtiiu  against  M 
Biitet>\  .-.titte,  tiwiiitfHl  the  ilav  of  seiilemeni.  By  nicHUH  of  alieqna 
of  tlo.'im  ihnl  fell  to  the  <-<dh-i;e  in  l'^74  it  couhl  show  that  in  tk 
given  litiie  it  hud  rniMHl  in  miles,  lasb,  and  other  Mi-urilie«  #143,7SiJ 
Tile  legality  uf  thi'  claim  wss  doubted  by  the  exiH'Ulors  of  Mr.  Bale* 
will,  and  the  cimrt  !>UHiMined  them  in  their  ilnubts. 
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It  WAS  not  until  five  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hates  that  the  case 
was  finally  decided,  when  the  college  found  itself  nonsuited.  The 
decision  of  the  supreme  bench  resteil  on  a  point  not  considered  by 
either  party  in  the  trial.  The  gift  of  the  e<lucation  society  unfortu- 
nately carried  with  it  the  condition  that  the  money  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  college  so  long  as  the  teachers  8up|)orte<l  by  it, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  "should  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  society."  No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  on  these  terms 
Mr.  Hates  accepte^l  this  money  as  a  i>ermanent  gift  to  the  college. 
lleni*<s  by  not  allowing  this  sum  to  stand  and  by  ruling  that  legal 
notes  could  nbt  be  counteil  as  "dollars"  raised,  the  court  decided  that 
the  conditions  of  Mr.  Bates's  pledge  were  not  fultiUeil,  and  that  his 
estate  was  not  holden. 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  the  effort  to  meet  those  conditions  did 
bring  to  the  college  treasury'  $100, (KX),  and  provi»d  to  be  the  salvation 
of  the  institution.  But  while  the  funds  were  increaseil  by  this  amount 
on  the  one  hand,  they  were  diminishe<l  on  the  other  by  the  amount  of 
many  annual  deficits,  and  still  remainiHl  obstinately  insufficient. 

The  poverty  of  the  college  during  this  period  n'Stinl  heavily  on  the 
faculty.  For  twelve  years  they  had  each  sacrifictMl  a  fifth  of  their 
salaries  toward  keeping  down  the  debt.  At  their  n»quest  Professor 
Chase  was  induced  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  college  during  vacations. 
His  efforts  were  especially  valuable.  By  his  lal)ors,  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  president,  it  came  about  that  in  1884  the  treasurer's  lKX)ks 
for  the  first  time  since  1868  showe<l,  on  currt»nt  exi)ense  account,  a 
sliglit  balaniv  on  the  right  side.  The  expenditures  were  ♦18,720.28, 
the  income  #18,800.80,  a  visible  balance  of  $71.52.  But  so  small  a 
balance  is  with  difficulty  kept  from  shifting  sides.  The  next  year  the 
familiar  story  was  rei)eate<l,  a  deficit  of  $840.  While  the  current 
ex|M»ns<»  lUH^ount  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  within  c<mtrol,  the 
permanent  fund  did  not  always  show  a  stability  in  harmony  with  its 
name.  In  18S4,  for  instance,  two  notes,  valmnl  at  $12,(X>0,  belonging 
to  that  fund,  lKH*ame  worthless;  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
year  $5,000  wen»  mlded  to  it.  With  all  debts  imid  the  college  then 
had  $157,037,  or  not  half  the  sum  ntHHled  for  a  genen)us  life.  The 
management  was  rigidly  (HsonomicaU  exi)enses  wen*  kept  at  the  lowest 
scale,  but  wants  a4*cumulated,  desirable  impn)vemeiits  were  deferred, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  professors  remained  severely  meager.  At  last 
a  prosi)ect  of  relief  api)eare<i. 

RELIEF. 

The  financial  relief  4>f  the  college  came  about  through  another  con- 
ditional promise  of  money  and  by  another  lil>eral  iNHiuest.  In  1SS6 
Hon.  .1.  L.  II.  C\)bb,  of  I^wiston,  pn>pos<Hi  to  give  $25,000  t4)  the  col- 
lege if  it  would  raise  $75,OOU.  This  offer  was  followeil  by  that  of 
another  gentleman,  who  agreed  to  add  to  the  sum  thus  obtained 


•30,001),  thi*  Rift  U'flHH^HPl"^'''^'^'  oh»M7niUH7.  Vhb 
(hf  ralioftt<  wu  rngt^Fr^lBnatt  the  moucy  for  iiaeariag  Ikaa 
plMlXf*.  a  b)y]nt«1,  nt  ftO.l)0(>  Ml  Ui  [t;  but  a»  )M-i|UOKt«  wvrA  MSlW 
bf  liu'luilftl  in  lh>.'  475,01)0  (u  In*  niiMil  \o  mv\in-  iht*  ph^lgvof  Mr. 
Cobh,  Ui(>  fautlii  of  thi>  Millf>)^«  wnn>  liy  mi  marh  1-hi'  inort>  inrnTiil 

Til  IlKlitfi  lliH  wiirk  imptiMHl  nimii  iJii!  enljegf-  by  this  airi*r.  Ik* 
FrvH'  ILnptlHtM  of  NVw  KukIuiiI  wi>rf>  iuvileU  In  etiilow  n  fbafr  id  th* 
«lirlnil>'  M'hmil,  lu  Ik>  namml  iLf  PiiUtiiiUin  [iniri-aMinihip,  in  hoootrf 
Pni.  John  Fullontmi,  I>- 1>.,  wlm  fur  m*i«»  tluiii  llftyy«an«  hmi 
his di'DoRiinntiun  iih  iiti  lUHlrtic-lorof  lutyonlh.  Till*  |ira(K)aillaa 
hcAtllly  M>cno4lo<l  by  the  ul<l  |iii[i[Itt  "f  llii*  ri'vonnl  prWnmor.  Ha 
f!hunOt«i  trt>n>  DjinvuMMHl  by  two  Ntwtvabt,  who  in  tho  (.*o(t^*  uf  a  ) 
TVPelviHl,  in  nmall  nunifl.  n  potnl  purl  of  llii*  t'liilownipnt.  The  wmi 
drr,  aImiu  tf^.i^i,  will  doubtlom  lie  mnUe  up  In  n  sbort  iltnci. 

At  tlH*  4Mitl  nf  two  yiMt*  lli«>  eolli>Kc  hiid  met  Ibo  condition*  to 
CoMi'tt  in<>K>r^"i>t  offer.  On  hln  |>nn  lite  phnluv  wim  promptly  honorc^l 
ami  ihv  mlli!^'  fniiml  lutt^lf  at  IimL  hntnitlil  Inio  «  fnmlitioii  of  nmttt^ 
if  Dot.  of  anr«i«trlfU>i)  llbi-rty. 

8)m-v  tho  builillui;  of  n  i-olteipi  \»  lht<  Imlhllnit  of  n  pnblic  and  , 
BiKnMnl  iiutilittiun,  thi-  pftmrnB  by  n*hiiM<  liln<ml  iiiftM  iUi  fnnndaltil 
bsM!Ur«d  aei'iu  to  Im>  i>util.li<a|  to  fint^b  pnlitiv  nnd  Instinc  hoDur  hb 
fMiCO*  of  lu  hialorj'  cnii  kIvh.      It  U  a  plfosant  iu>  wnll  a*  a  Jtut  act 
Bat«*  ti>  put  <in  r^-itnl  tlin  qiiiu«m  nf  miuiv  of  itu  ut'ni>nius  tM>uiffacti 

iirvKKAi-niRM  A.vn  I^^t.^■»:^■AlTH'S^ 

lnr>titutioii!4  owiiif;  their  I'xislonee  to  fundi*  ptthered  in  a  outTaMof 
yi-iir>,  liirp'ly  jun-inc  I'hiirctit-s  of  limitii]  nicHiin.  lK><-omi'  indebted  to 
11  iniillJiiKlf  of  donors  of  •tniiill  sudin,  who  itn-  worthy  of  ^nileful  aocl 
t>ii>liiriii[;  n-iii<-nil>rjtiicf.  <  >r  siii-h  iM-rii-ractorH  lliitttt  ban  preser\-«Hl  a 
Ion;;  Diid  illuiiiiniilifl  mil.  1'tii'  iiK;;n-cnti- of  their  fiifta  forrard  iw 
in<'oiiHiih-ral>l>-  )>arl  of  lb.- iitjiitnl  of  lb<-  .-olb-co  nt  the  lioirinninfr  of 
its  bi-iory.  h>  (imwib  in  y<'nrs  anil  in  p:itrini«fp' inaile  impenili\'* 
•'iilar;;i>in<-iil  iti  <>v>Ty  iliri><-tion.  Kulitn^'inenl  ux'Hnt  bitter  cxpendi- 
tnr>->'.  iiikI  lnr;;<T  e\{M-ndit iin-s  the  n<Hi)  of  larv<'r  nn^'ipta.  and  latyrr 
n-i'iiiits  iMTMiHteiit  Holii-itjttitins  of  ai'l.  So  inexontble  were  tb«  call* 
for  money  in  e<|iii]>]iini;  iliiN  yonnj:  iinitiintion,  so  widti  and  atroaic 
the  ever  (lowing  and  de<-{>cninc  •nrn-nt  of  exiM-tise.  thai  onlj-  the 
niniiilie>-ni  KJftM  of  wealiby  friends  ruubl  biive  availed  to  arrest  the 
n<HMl  and  ktH-jt  it  from  ovitw  bclmint:  the  eolleu'e.  Though  the  endow- 
no-iil  >'{  Itiites  is  still  small,  not  approximating  that  of  moat  New 
Kn;.'lan<l  <-olI<-i;ift  wbieli.  on  a  hitiln-r  seab-  of  ehaivs,  have  only  oae 
dejiitrtiiK-nt  ti>  sustain,  vet  on  thai  aeeount  it  baH  pndmbly  knowa 
nion- wiili'ly  thiin  Ihey  lb>-  numlH-r  and  the  wiinnth  of  philaothmpie 
hau'is  iin'l  beartn. 

IIene<-.  lo  ifroup  the  ehief  )M-nefw1on>  of  the  eolIe|ce,  fn  Kpfta  o(tW 
nliKht  rt^|M.-titiun  it  may  involve,  in  ne<i>MUir>'  in  order  to  pTMaattaa 
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true  light  one  important  chapter  in  the  college  history.  First  among 
these — first  in  the  time  and  in  the  amount  of  his  benefactions — was 
the  noble  man  whose  name  the  college,  bears,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gave  the  institution,  in  a<idition  to  his  valuable  influence, 
8UK),()(X).  The  State  of  Maine,  having  in  its  constitution  a  clause 
requiring  it  to  make  from  time  to  time  appropriations  in  aid  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  having  liberally  vote<l  money  to  the  seminary 
and  (*ollege,  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  timely  benefactors  of 
Hates.  The  Stat«  appn)priated  $15,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maine 
State  Seminary,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  college,  voteil  it  two 
townships  of  land,  valued  at  ♦20,000.  The  Free  Baptist  Education 
Society,  relieved  by  the  college  of  the  support  of  its  theological  school, 
imid  $2t5,(MH)  towanl  securing  Mr.  Bates's  last  subscription.  'Ilie 
Alumni  Association,  a  legally  incorporate<l  boily,  gave  the  college  its 
note  for  *10,()00,  with  the  understanding  that  all  gifts  fi*om  the  alumni* 
slH)uld  go  toward  its  liquidation.  Pi^esident.  Cheney,  with  character- 
istic liberality,  gave  tll^OlK)  to  the  college  to  which  he  has  given  his 
life.  The  l)equest  of  Mr.  Joshua  Benson,  of  Boston,  brought  great 
encouragement  to  the  college  in  a  dark  hour  of  its  history.  Intending 
to  devise  the  princiiml  imrt  of  his  estate  to  some  institution  of  learn- 
ing, he  was  induciHl  by  a  grandneph<*w  of  his  then  in  college,  the  lat« 
Mr.  K.  11.  Besse,  of  the  class  of  1S77,  to  consider  the  character  and 
needs  of  Bates.  Another  grandnephew,  Mr.  E.  C.  Benson,  of  Boston, 
heartily  secondtnl  this  request.  As  a  result  the  will  was  ma<le  in 
favor  of  Bates,  and  bn)U«:ht  it  8iO,00<).  The  next  large  legacy  was 
that  left  by  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Belcher,  of  Farmington,  Me.  Mrs.  Belcher 
was  a  widi)W  without  children,  who  hml  long  been  interested  in  the 
educational  work  of  her  denomination  at  I^wiston.  Influenced  b}' 
her  friendship  for  President  Cheney,  she  formed  the  wise  puriH)se.of 
leaving  th«»  bulk  of  her  proi>erty  to  the  college.  The  will  was  con-, 
tested  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence,  a  fictitious  and  absurd 
charge,  lK)tli  in  view  of  the  hononible  character  of  the  president  and 
of  the  renmrkable  strtMigth  of  mind  of  Mrs.  Belcher.  The  j)lea  was 
<lisallowtKi  by  the  courts.  Tlie.exiM*ns«»  of  lK)th  sides  of  the  suit  fall- 
ing ujHHi  the  college,  the  cmly  result  of  the  trial  was  to  take  from  the 
legacy  nearly  ♦lo,<M>o  for  the  <»osts  of  law,  leaving  ♦40JKH)  to  the 
tn»asury.  The  largest  lM»nefaction  Bates  has  rtH*eivtHl  from  any  iH^r- 
S4ni  now  living  is  ♦25,<hk),  from  lion.  J.  L.  H.  Cobb,  of  Lewiston.  To 
this  libi»rality  Mr.  Cobb  was  movinl  as  a  result  of  his  <»bs<»rvatioii  of 
th«»  work  and  worth  of  the  college.  How  the  trustees  expresses!  their 
apprtM'iation  of  this  benevolence  by  naming  the  <livinity  srlicnd  after 
him  has  already  In^en  noticHMl. 

In  IS87,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  WikkI,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  left  to  the 

iH>llt»ge  a  legacy  of  ♦35,0(K».     In  early  life  Mrs.  WchmI  was  conne<*ted 

with  the  Free  Bapti.st  Church,  in  Vermont.     By  removal  fnmi  the 

State,  her  membership  was  hwt  to  the  denomination,  but  not  her 
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eat  to  h.     Having  lieronii'  AMinainlpil  with  the  ehnnw^tcr^ 

the  vonegc,  ab«  ifeneniufity  rPtnrtnlK>nMl  it  in  tbe  fiual  411 

her  folitt*'.  Jj 

«l  th*-  JWiiin  lituo  Fl«U*)ii  itMM'lvtHl  iiiiiithf^r  ht'qut^t,  thnt  oH 

Ir.  Henry  W,  KattK'rbnxikK,  <if  Suttim,  Vt.,  li.v  wfao««  ifaoa| 

It  hiK  Ijini  ilnyn  tl^.OOO  wiu)  ilevitiot]  in  nitl  nf  (tie  «HlD<raliM 

n"    it*n  for  ihv  ministry. 

in  the  history  of  tho  inslittitlitn,  Mr.  WilllMm  Toulhnkc^- 1 

»        of  fhilliiM,  Me.,  ppivp  it  Wl.dno.     At  b  laror  p«^ml  Hon.  J 

Idtnitton,  LI..  D.,  of  Lowititon,  mnde  n  iIonnDon  to  the  coUc)|< 

N>,rX)i>  ill  Mock,  w^-nnipauiec]  by  the  wiHh  that  |il.OtN>of  tbin  *nn 

ued  to  foand  a  wrhoUnihip  for  a  lady  otudent — the  firat  net  of  i 

I<1  known  ill  Ihu  expi'rieuce  of  n  New  KuKlaud  eolteiro.     B^tlep 

etntion  of  Ihe  rttofk,  iihortly  afl^r  lt«1ninHfi«r  to  the  eollP|ce,  Uh»  gi 

»R>UM  )niriMH>''«of  JudfTO  RMldinfCioii  rnlU<«l  lojrlvi!  It  the  Aid  tnteod 

Mn.   Chnrlottf  rh<-lM<y,  of  Nrwrnnrket,  N.  H..  left  tli«  culle^ 

Will  about  >t.i)nii.     Hon.  Georui-  ii.  Kogx,  LI..  IV.  of  Conixinl.  N.  | 

Ooe  iif  the  trnnleen.  Kfaowi<<]  bin  gi-ntiini*  frii'iiilMhip  for  it  Ity  n  yifl 

4a,AOI).     Mr.  t'hHM-  l^>wtjt,  of  Pntvideni-v.  K.  I.,  ^uve  •I.OOn  to  «nd 

oon  of  the  first  HflmlArNhlpn  in  tbi*  colleKe,  and  alMi  left  it  m  Ipgmcy 

ThnM!>  of  Ibwton'n  auwl  eulluriM)  and  liberal  famtlle*  lutvo  hclf 
the  i-oU>*(;e  to  rhu  luiioaiii  of  Mfl.lxxi — h«lji  mmle  doulil;  vMlaabl» 
Ibf  fvr  iiinlinl  oiitrli  wlib  which  (t  Iiuh  lieen  t4tiulered. 

I  tl  ll>-'lc--,  M  [>  ,  ..r  Waiik.iTi,  [-wa.  •'<>iitrl>»M'-.l  a.->.<0>  lowa 
till-  )TO<-tion  of  the  talM>ratory  that  Iteara  hix  nnme.  Senator  SUuifoi 
of  (jilif'Tiiiji.  by  11  KJft  of  ?s,(ic>ii  bns  ^jvcn  ibis  Mnine  <x)llef;e  iii|n 
n-a-.n  f..r<b.Tisbini:a  fral.-riml  iiH.-rt-st  in  lb.- iiniwrsily  of  whi 
\u'  i»  iIk-  rmiiiibT.  as  well  as  fur  hclilin;:  bis  name  in  latilinK  honor 

l).a,  I.  W.  Aiiibf.ny.of  l'n>vi.l.ii.-e,  K,l.,  lia.-  ni-enlly  built  K*>f 
WilHaiiis  Hall  fur  tb.-  )N-n.-lit  of  tb.-  iliviiiJty  !«-lio<>I.  Favorer!  by  t 
tiiiK-s.  ilii«  i-iiiiiiiiixlions  and  altrai'live  buiUliii);  that  would  ordiiiari 
liav Hi  *:m>.i""'.  w,iH  M-<-un-.l  ai  rwo-tbinls  that  sum. 

In  addilioii  t<>llii-s>-Hnins  sboiilil  W  <-<>ii)ite<I  tbe  oul»lHndinfc  pbil 
of  *:in.(iii.i  Kiward  an  ol««TVHt<>ry  and  its  etpiipnieiit. 

As  li»»  iHfii  Kaid,  this  is  tuily.a  imrtial  Vist  of  the  |ii'r«onH  vho  ha 


eh<M-n  (. 

tniaki'  ItatestheHlmoneMif  their  It ImthII 

tytochureh.docieC 

aii-l  nail 

ve  In  ml. 

Tl...  V 

in  -.oUen"'  thus  U'ars  wiriu-s.s  to  tin 

•  i-laim  of  Amerin 

wealth  1. 

.  iM.fon-niost  In  tbi- world  in  r.'<'<inninini: 

iiisiiiuliontiof  It-nr 

Inn  a.-  ay 

:.-n.i..sof  tbe  binli.-st    iisi-fnlness.      \V.-i 

V  all  the  re(.>ord8 

Itat.-s  1.. 

l»'  [>ubli>li<.il  it  wi.nld  Hs  I'l-'arly  Im-  i-bov 

111  that  the  apprvci 

tion  of  ■• 

uili    inHlitutiuiih  by  Ameru-uu   |ieoj»le  i> 

t  not  confined  to  tl 
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THE  .EgUIPMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  ajr^rojjate  of  the  gifts  uamo<i  in  the  HlK)Vt»  list  is  $402,100, 
including  in  this  sum  tin*  pleilge  for  the  olwervatory.  By  means  of 
theM^  and  smaller  gifts  the  college,  in  spit4»  of  the  large  exeess  of  cur- 
rent exiKMisi's  over  current  income,  extending  thi-ough  a  jwriod  of 
lifttH»n  years  and  carrying  the  debt  nearly  to  |ilK),0<M),  has  lH»on  able 
to  stop  the  deficit,  pay  this  debt,  and  retain  a  snmll  working  capital 
that,  by  the  strictest  econiuny,  wouhl  enable  it  to  live  as  it  is,  if  life 
without  progivss  wen*  possible.  The  gniunds  contain  rw)  acres,  that, 
together  with  the  seven  t»ollege  buildings,  an*  valued  at  J^225,O00. 

Th  tjijmnasiuni, — The  gymnasium,  th<nigh  adequate  for  its  pur- 
|K)S4\  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  buildings.  It  is  a  comm<Mlious 
wo<Hlen  structure,  in  the  n»ar  of  Parker  and  Hathorn  halls.  It  is 
pn>vidtHl  with  l>athnK>ms  and  furnished  with  apparatus  of  the  most 
appn)ViMl  |Mitt4*rn. 

Kxen'ise  in  the  gymnasium  is  taken  under  the  din»ction  of  four 
students  (one  of  them  a  young  lady)  who  an*  si)ecially  trained  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  college.  It  is  thought  that  by  taking  com- 
petent undergniduates  for  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  the  interest 
and  morale  of  this  work  will  Ik*  kept  at  its  l)est,  while  the  instructors 
will  n*ct*ive  com|KMisation  to  help  them  thn)ugh  their  course.  The 
regular  drill  is  given  four  times  a  week  to  each  class  by  itself. 
Attendan(*e  is  n*quinHl  of  all  stu<lents  to  this,  as  to  other  coll<»ge 
exerci.s4^s. 

Tlw  libra rie^i, — The  libniries  c<mnecU»d  with  the  college  numl>er 
17,154  volumes.  Thes**  are  di.stributiHl  thus:  College  library,  11, ♦304; 
society  libraries,  l,G0O;  divinity  school,  :j,8r»o,  total,  17,154.  Public 
libraries  of  lA*wi.*'ton  and  Auburn,  alxnit  (s(K)0. 

The  IxMiks  of  the  college  library  have  bi*«»n  selecteil  with  care,  and 
primardy  with  refen*nce  to  the  nei*dsof  the  undergra<luates.  Hence, 
2IS  an  aid  in  their  education,  it  has  a  value  that  might  not  Ik^  found 
in  a  much  larger  collection  of  books.  It  contains  little  rubbish,  and 
is  em  iche<l  by  a  few  ran*  lM>oks.  It  <H*cupies  at  present  jmrt  of  the 
lower  story  of  Hathorn  Hall,  awaiting  the  time  of  its  n*moval  to  a 
commodious  library  building.     It  is  o|»en  <laily,  Sundays  except e<l. 

CABINETS. 
WITAXICAL. 

The  nu<*leus  of  the  herl>arium  was  gathennl  many  years  ago  by  an 
enthusiastic  lM>tanist,  the  late  Dr.  Aaron  Young.  It  contained  a  rep- 
n\si>ntative  collection  of  New  Kngland,  especially  of  Maine  plants,  a 
part  of  which  was  gathen*d  during  the  State  gcH>logical  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  The  plants  chiefly  used 
now,  however,  in  the  identifying  of  si)ecie8,  are  those  that  have  l>eeD 


EDtrCATION    m  MAITfK. 

I  iL     Haviog  Iteconiti  H<HiUHinlod  with  tfae  rh&rarctor 
iiUf'i!)',  HhM  genemualy  ivniemlMTiKl  it  In  the  fliuil  Jbpii* 

t  Mini>  tiinn  lliilcs  rTHN>lv<y!  Hiiothttr  lMH|ueKl,  tltiU  of  da 

"-.  ry-  W.  KiwdTlirixtkii,  tif  Sull"ti,  \'l.,  by  w|to««  thoairi*! 

Imm  <Ir)-?i  $l£,(H)n  WHM  <l<>viMsl  in  Aid  oflhti  «><ltip»tiaB  il 

r  tlH'  miliistry. 

n%  m       •  hintor}'  »t  the  intttltutinii.  Mr.  William  T'lothnk^r  amI' 

lit  I  bilHpM.  Mp.,  gnvv  it  e^l.Omx     At  a  lHt«r  |>crin<l  lion.  Xm  \ 

MUinffton,  I'l"  D.,  of  I^wtsion.  iniulo  iMlonntinn  to  tbe  T?olI«>p>  tf 

90  in  Hto  k,  iiomiupani«Kl  by  the  wish  that  tl.OOO  of  thU  min 

— li  to  r»aDd  a  Mholnnbi])  fur  a  Uwly  Mnclnnl — tho  flntt  net  of 

d  known  in  tbo  MjH'rii'n.     or  n  .now  Knuhiml  coIIckp.     By  amfmm 

CMtion  of  tho  Mnek,  Mho        nfUr  iiK  tmtbtft'r  to  the  <<oit«>$r<\  th«  gf^ 

^niUfi  [KinHiM-)!  of  Jiidet«  |{4><I<liii|:toii  fnilnl  III  ffiv"  ft  iIik  nmI  inteodv^Z 

Mre.  t'hnrliitli'  Cbi'lnpy,  i>f  SfWiimrkt-r,  N,  U..  li*fl  tdf  <.-o11<>|{f 
will  sbiiul  ^.tNN).     lion.  Gixirp-  (>.  Fogg,  I.I,.  I>,.iif  Conctml.  >'.  HL^ 
rynv  nf  the  IrntiliWM,  nhirwi^l  hln  KciiDiiii?  rriPDiInhip  tor  it  by  a  i^ft 
Li,.VNi.    .Mr.  fhnaf  I>pwis,  of  I'nitiilpiipp,  K.  I..  g*%'f  tLOnn  to  t*nd0<i 
oni!  iir  tho  flrat  acholarHhipH  in  thi>  colle^',  and  atsn  left  It  n 

Thn^  (if  (tiMuti'M  iniMt  ralluit^  nrid  lilteral  funiilJcH  bik< 
tliv  wiIIpup*  I«  Ihi*  atuoQiii  t»f  MO,«(iiL-iiol|t  iiuidf  doiiWy  vali 
lh«'  t'vitr  rtmltal  iiplril  with  whi*'h  It  ha»  ln-^'n  tendensl, 

1  II.  H.-lir.-.  M.  I)..  »t  \Vi.uk..i..  !,.««.  .-...i(Hl.iiu-l  f-V""  tonM 
thf  <Te<-ii«in  of  (hf  lalH>rat4ir>' that  Itearahin  iiame.  Senator  Stanford, 
of  riiijforiiiii.  Iiy  II  ;:tfl  iif  »>!.tN)ii  liiis  t:iv<-ii  ihJN  MHiuo  rolteKe  aimial 
rt-jiM.ti  f..r  .li.Ti^htiiL'H  friitcriiHl  inicn-st  in  tin- iiiiiwreity  of  whi(-h 
he  i-  till'  foiiiKliT.  H>  vt'i-ll  at  for  Imliliii^'  his  iiaiiu-  in  liistinK  honnr. 

Dr.t.  I..  W.  Anthony,  of  [>r<ivi<h'n<-<'.  K.I..  hits  n><-<>nt)y  built  Ki^er 
Wllliiiriis  Hull  ri>r  iht-  N-m-fil  of  th<- <livintly  st-hool.  FhvokhI  by  the 
titii.-.  tliis  (-onmiiKltoiis  nml  iirinu'livi-  buihiiiiK  llmt  would  ordinarily 
hHv «i  »:h.,ii..i.  w«^  M'<-ur.-<l  nt  Iwo-ihircls  that  «iim. 

In  ii<l<tilion  totliirx'snius  slionhl  Iw  coiinui)  ih<'  oiitntandinir  plnlfp 
uf  *:wi.i"">  lowanl  nn  idwrvHlory  niid  ils  <-<|iii|>ini'tit. 

As  liiiH  Ihh'ii  twid,  thi.s  is  onlyot  imrtinl  list  of  lli<-  |MTHon8  who  liarf> 
<-hiru-it  toniaki-  l(Ht<-?i  tlK'nlinoni-rof  llii'ir  lilxTHlily  to  cbtirt-h.  miripty. 
an<l  nalivi-  hiti<l. 

Tin-  vioiiii:  f-oUfp-  ilms  In-urs  wiin<-ss  lo  tl la i in  of  Amtrinui 

Wfiitih  lolH-fort-nxot  iti  Ihfworhl  in  r<-<i)t;ni/iiii;  iiisliiutioniiof  Imrn- 
inj;  US  a;:in.j.'».  of  tht- hifh.'*!  ii-M'fiiliH-ss.  W.ti'  all  thp  r««ords  o( 
ltHl>-  l<>  Im-  ]nililish*-<l  it  »oul<l  lis  <-l<'itrly  In-  shown  that  thp  apprecia- 
tion of  HO'-h  iiiMitutiuiiM  by  Amerii-uu  |H<o|ilf  is  not  (■onfined  to  tbp 
wt'althy. 


X)  to  t*n«M 

'■m 
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THE  .EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Tht^  HggrejraU^  of  the  gifts  uamed  in  tho  HlH)ve  list  is  W<>2,100, 
including  in  this  sum  th«*  pknlgo  for  the  observatory.  By  means  of 
these  and  smaller  gifts  the  college,  in  spit<»  of  the  large  excess  of  cur- 
rent expenst*s  over  current  income,  extending  through  a  pericxl  of 
fifttMMi  years  and  cairr}ing  the  debt  nearly  t^)  tlK),!^)*),  has  been  able 
to  stop  the  deticit,  pay  this  debt,  and  retain  a  small  working  capital 
that,  by  the  strictest  ecommiy,  would  enable  it  to  live  as  it  is,  if  life 
without  progrt»ss  wert»  possible.  The  grounds  contain  M)  acres,  that, 
together  with  the  seven  college  buildings,  an*  value<l  at  ^225,000. 

Tht  (jymnajiium. — The  gymnasium,  though  adc<iuat<»  for  its  pur- 
posi»,  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  buihlings.  It  is  a  comnunlious 
woollen  structure,  in  the  rear  of  Parker  ami  Hathorn  halls.  It  is 
provi<led  with  bathrooms  and  fumishcil  with  appanitus  of  the  most 
approV(Kl  imttern. 

Kxercise  in  the  gymnasium  is  taken  under  the  direction  of  four 
students  (one  of  them  a  young  huly)  who  are  si>ecially  trained  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  college.  It  is  thought  that  by  taking  com- 
petent uuilergniduates  for  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  the  interest 
and  morale  of  this  work  will  be  kept  at  its  l)est,  while  the  instructors 
will  rt»ceive  comjiensation  to  help  them  thmugh  their  course.  The 
regular  <lrill  is  given  four  times  a  week  to  each  class  by  itself. 
Attendan(;e  is  requii'Cil  of  all  students  to  this,  as  to  other  iK)llege 
exercis<»s. 

The  libraries, — The  libraries  c»oniuH»UMl  with  the  college  nunil)er 
17,154  volumes.  These  are  distributed  thus:  College  library,  11,01)4; 
society  libraries,  1,60«>;  clivinit^-  school,  3,8«M>,  total,  17,154.  Public 
libraries  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  alK)ut  ♦»,(KK>. 

Tlie  IxNiks  of  the  college  library  have  lK»en  selected  with  care,  and 
primardy  with  refert^nce  to  the  netnlsof  the  undergraduates.  Hence, 
as  an  aid  in  their  education,  it  has  a  value  that  might  not  be  found 
in  a  much  larger  collection  (»f  l>ooks.  It  contains  little  rubbish,  and 
is  enriched  by  a  few  ran*  l>ooks.  It  <K*cupies  at  present  i>art  of  the 
lower  story  of  Hathorn  Hall,  awaiting  the  time  of  its  removal  to  a 
commodious  library  building.     It  is  oi>en  daily,  Sundays  excepte<l. 

CABINETS. 
BOTANICAL. 

The  nucleus  of  the  herbarium  was  gathered  many  years  ago  by  an 
enthusiastic  liotauist,  the  late  Dr.  Aaron  Young.  It  contained  a  rep- 
resentative eoiU*<aion  of  New  England,  especially  of  Maine  plants,  a 
part  of  which  was  gathen^  during  the  State  geological  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  The  plants  chiefly  used 
now,  however,  in  the  identifying  of  s^iecies,  are  those  that  have  been 
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prpswd  And  moanteil  in  the  Uhonktor)-  nnd  the  hfHmrinm  of  th«  b 
Prcvildf lit  rhiulhnunie,  of  WIDiitniH  Colli*);^-,  MnKffWihtuotts,  which  m 
pnnthjtMvd  h.v  Ihi!  wiUi-irt-. 

Of  IhtK,  Dr.  O.  It.  Williit,  n  OisliUKu^hwl  bolnntsl  at  Xew  York,  hM 
Niid:  "Uitiiini'of  Ihi*  liext  workin){  ht^rlnrinniH  I  havn  ever  vxmm- 
iiiiNl."  IlMiiles  ttK  tnllPrliiiD  of  Ni-w  Kuxlaid  pUntA,  )Di*taiIiDK  Un 
gnwara,  «edfcw,  fertiH,  olc.  In  all  nlioiit  L'.UTN)  «|ieRim»uti,  It  hiw  fM^rvnl 
groupHiif  ferns  frijm  other  L-ontilrlHii,  abut  pn>tt}'  full  cMllcdioiw  fli 
moMWU  Ktiil  Ih-hetut,  iimidim)  hy  thr-  hli;hi'.tt  niilhorftiM,  and  motv  tMI 
l/KHi  futt)^.  Then)  nra  <x>l]octlon«  i>r  the  pUiuti*  of  New  Jvntey.  Tmti 
nn«Hw,  iind  Floridii,  iibo  of  tiex'eml  forft^n  t'ountrleH,  illutttnttlai 
thi>  idi<nli(yof  uunj'  familteo  In  Kiiropp  iind  Americn.  'rht>re  iin>  ahm 
colk>otfonN  fram  tins'olatid,  Lnbrndor,  nml  thcTmpim,  and  nitmntaia 
dura  from  the  Itorky  MountniUK,  the  ^^'lllte  Moiintnin.-*,  nnd  ibo  Alp*. 
Th«'rc  Are  alio  Home  I.AOO  duplicates.  Tliene  nrc  In  eabinetH  of  Ibc 
inont  npprored  ronAlriiciloii. 


VnCMAlOtltCkl.  UIB  (HDimtOI/XIHUI. 


I  Ml 


The  cabinet  of  niineralx,  shells,  nnd  futuils  ocrnpiM  nno  room  \ 
the  lled^e  Lalmrntitr}-.  The  oilW'tion  is  oiinvL-iileDtly  ftrnui|c«tl  t 
la  HtfAtliiy  KniwtoK-  All  the  ctiDimitn  minervU,  and  iniial  uf  tli«neaC 
i»re  ttepurreiive,  an*  fully  rupreacnlvd  by  typitral  Hpe«>iint^i»t,  It  b 
lAt«'tide<l  lo  RiAke  the  eollectUui  of  lueal  mluontla  as  oomplnte  as  pt^ 
siblr,  AtnonK  thetilielUaud  fowflsare  tniiiiy  ehoicwKpeeimetis.  TW 
or»jlli<>Iii||[ifAl  MjlUx'lkiH  <MiiUiiiiH  iiiuunu-4l  HiK-rinn-iiH  >*(  tiMirly  nil  thv 
Ne«*  KiiKUn<l  binln,  betttdeft  many  from  other  partM  of  the  I'nitod 
SIhI*-x  find  from   fureiui)   ('■■umrieH.      In  nil   Ihetv  are  abont   |,UOi> 

l^BURATURIBB. 


Thf  eliemical  l«banilnf>'  U  a  twoMnry  lH-)ek  bolldlng  of  ntt««e«if« 
RKxIi'm  fttyl>>  f>n  Ihv  nnl  Hixir  an^  the  oheniiral  lerttire  room,  wftA 
roomn  atljotnintc  for  cht-mirnln  anil  apparatun,  and  a  lante  nioin  ngtm- 
ptdl  by  lite  niineraloiriral  i-abinet.  The  riKmiafor  the  labiimlurr  wtwt 
of  Ihv  rUm  unrapiea  the  mnet  of  Ih"  Aeecmd  floor.  It  is  well  lijrbt*! 
Ihoniuitbly  ventiUtetl,  and  nju%'ftiifiitiy  HiIimI  with  tiinkH,  Hooda,  Mid 
tallies  Huntricui  lo  Nccomiuodaif  is  Mudi'UtM.  Adjoluiutf  IhU  raa« 
nn-  Itw-  wi^tiihtiii:  anil  aptutnii  a*  nioma  nnd  the  privaU-  Uibomtory  of 
thi>  profmnnr 

'riir  arraniirnienl  and  ap|ilian<'*f>  of  the  whole  building  atv  te 
nc-<-<ir<lani-e  with  llip  mo^  npprt)v<xl  piann  of  modem  tatmnitariift, 
Th>-  ap|uimtu<>  luui  ta'en  reeenlly  fwraewhal  inorcAM^  fn>m  fanda  cm^ 
trilfuttKl  hv  nieialMTft  of  the  aiamni  nnd  other  friend.*  of  the  c 
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PHYSICAL. 

The  le<»ture  room,  lal)oratory,  and  cabinet^  of  the  department  of 
physics  art*  on  the  lower  floor  of  Ilathom  Hall.  They  an»  conven- 
iently arranged,  are  well  furnished  for  their  purposes,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  water,  gas,  and  steam.  The  collection  of  apparatus  for 
lecture  purposes  and  for  the  students'  individual  work  is  rapidly 
gn>wing. 

PROPOSED  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Several  years  ago  the  lamented  Professor  Stanley  received  87(X> 
from  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Lot»kwoo<l,  an  old  friend  and  fonner  trustee 
of  the  college,  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  telescope.  By  rare  good 
fortune  one  of  Clark  A  Son's  tJ^-inc'li  glasses  was  S4»cure<l  from  Prof. 
O.  C-.  Wendell,  of  Uarvanl  Observatory.  This  telescoi>e  is  e<iuato- 
rially  mounted,  and  located  where  it  can  1>e  ma<le  available  for  the 
c'lasses  in  astronomy." 

The  college  some  time  since  had  the  promise  that  David's  Moun- 
tain— a  steep  and  solitary  hill,  125  feet  alwve  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, 30O  feet  above  tide  water,  its  l>as<»  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
college — should  be  crowned  with  a  more  complete  olwervatory,  fur- 
nishe<l  with  a  largf^  telescoi)e  and  other  instruments  of  astronomical 
study.  Financial  disasters  have  causeil  a  delay  in  fultillment,  but 
not,  it  is  believed,  a  full  surrender  of  this  generous  intent. 

In  things  essential  to  the  full  equipment  of  a  college.  Bates,  of 
<'ourse,  has  not  yet  rt»ached  a  statt»  of  affluence.  It  is  glad  to  be  able 
lo  point  to  Hedge  I^borator>*,  rei^ently  completeil,  as  evidence  of  its 
progress  in  supplying  itself  with  the  best  facilities  for  instruction. 

INSTRUCTORS   AND   INSTRUCTION. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  c*ollege  may  Ik*  grouiKHl  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Classic*s,  nuithematics,  mcKlern  languages,  English  lit- 
eral un»  and  rhetorie,  politi(*al  economy,  science,  psy<*hology,  logic, 
and  diristian  cwidenees.  On  the  ([uestion  of  making  radical  mcKli- 
fications  of  the  old  curriculum  under  which  our  earli«»r  colleges  w(m 
their  reputation  for  dis<Mpline  and  s<*holarship.  Bates  is  inclini*<l  to  lK^ 
eonservative.  In  its  judgment  a  technical  <*ourse  of  study  pursue<l 
after  graduation  from  <'ollege,  when  the  mind  has  be<»n  bn»adened, 
disciplines!,  and  furnislKHl  with  the  gn)un<!work  of  knowledge,  gives 
pronii.se  of  yielding  the  b<»st  n»sulls.  If,  aft«»r  college  daiys  an*  over, 
I  lie  business  of  life  is  to  shut  the  graduate  up  to  one  siMN'ial  line  of 
study  or  work,  let  him  not  lM»gin  too  early  in  his  course  to  turn  asi<le 
I'rom  all  oilu»r  cleiwirtments  of  learning.     Of  no  branch  of  study  iu 


•»A  thi«'f  with  a  H(*i(*ntitic  turn  of  mind  nnvntly  bn>ke  into  th«»  oli»*er\atnry 
ImiMinK  and  Hto1»«th«'  t«df*tKM>pi*.  Ht*  in  now  ( 1><M5)  in  dnnuice  vile,  with  h  pnjHiiect 
that  the  teleHc«^*  will  be  recoven*d. 


1i)H-niIl.v  (nlnraloil  mai 

t>  it  nul  1(Mi  flhort  for 

<r  riitinilAtiDD  fur  tliL'ir  fuLon'  work. 

aa  tbf  itutrui.'tioQ  at  llntMi  Htni&,  in  HdtlfUoti  lo  t 

'«rf ,  |ihUiuMi]ihy,  Hfe,  iiwl  liistUiitiofuKif  Uik  rin*«1t»MC 

fure  APcuracf  notl  MniHitlim>«w  uf  trauHl«t(ou,  Mtd 

-nit"  r»w«l  tlM>  fimtf  iiMil  iMMiuty  tif  lh«  nofiettl  I 

^  aI  wcl^lil  lt>  ntNU'ht^l  t'liutirn-vt  knonrlcdice  nnd  Apftt' 

of  tf"      mmtiinr  iix  ono  uf  thv  mirmt  intwiitt  of  Hhjiri>pDlng  lh> 

riiiiinniion  linil  titscipliDidti  tbi*  judgnit^nt.     ThUdt 

iWr  witii  tlut  of  omitliolofty,  m  in  vlinr^  of  Prufeaaa 

Ml  ku  been  n  utnuber  of  the  fnoullj'  tcinee  Ihr  op^ntof;  m 

Lv.>et,ir.     i»»<»'M«ni-  *iiJti.f«t,  In  *  •>nt<lua1«  of   Bordolii   and  wt 

.tloTor  TbcoiuKHTiti  vw>iOi>.  ■  tibtoMndlMt  nlimnd. 

Jiliilli'-iuiitUv  Ih  (•ontinmi)        .m^b  i.wu  ytt«r4,  tiinoluiUiijE  with  eat 

ealof,  i-KM>|it  wb*>n  Fn^nrli   i»  rhiiwn   In   pliicK  uf  It     Oim'   of  1 

iptinrw  nlliiwpti  in  thu  mnnM!  is  tH'twi^'n  tli[>M'  (wo  sluilii^.     In>ttri 

Eon  iu  thLHdi<|iarlnit>at  luw  lHN.>n  t^wa  liy  rnjf<>M>cir  Itanil  Atu<>)t  li*7%. 

PnifmMir  Raail  wtut  n  memliHr  uf   tliv  0ntt  iHabm  )(niilaal#>«l  by  tte 

ooUcK^,  uqU  Inft  twtiiud  him  a  n-itulatlnu  for  A[ttiIuilH  iu  ihU  brsncH 

Vf  rtaily  tluit  (Mvoreil  hia  I'jtJI  Iu  tbiH  i*hiiir. 

Fn>iK>h  In  Uaicht  Hvi^  biiurrt  n  wr<>k  two  liirtio  In  tho  iKtpbottiore  y^ff 
Gnmuiii,  tlin  wiiie  nunilwr  of  hour*  I  hmuith  Uiv  vnllri!  Jiinktr  y 
Mill  wlvnnvod  Kn>Bi;h  or  (^i^rnuin  f«  clM-tivt*  to  juition  uid  nentavm, 
ivsiK^rtivcly.  Till'  lltnili'ii  tiim*  nllowtxl  to  thi.<M<  liinicmitnii  oomp*>b 
HiN'ciHl  Httt-niioii  to  lie  dinH'ttnl  i-itlu>r  to  the  written  or  the  spokca 
ton;_'itf.  tf  Tour  y>-iirs  in  n  ft>n-i;:n  liiml  an- i"^-ntiHl  for  im|iiiriB)[ 
lli<-  iirl  .if  -oinil  .■..iivfi>jilj..n  in  its  bni^'na^'c,  il  wi.ultl  (Mt-in  to  hr 
ttjw-  f..r  111.'  liiii."  -jv.-n  l<.  Fn-tiiliaiiii(;«'i-uiiiii  in  clIIc;.'.- to  UmU'Vi>I«h1 
iniiiiuiil.t  t..tli.';:raiiiiiiaraiMl  ili.- Iil<-rat  iin-.  IIiix-i-.  I'rofcHMor  Aii);**1l. 
witli<iiit  KvirloDkini;  (■•m  verbal  i<>n  in  thcM-  lan;rn]t;;i'S.  fi)lloM-s  thin  Ijd*> 
<if  iiistrii<'li<>i],ilrillin;:liis<-lii->s>-  in  t)i*-i.'raniiniiran<l  intnxlucin};  then 
l(.  >^.mi<'  ..f  til.-  Im-M  «..rk-..f  tli-lH-sl  milh.>rs,  Pn.f.-AM.r  Antf^'ll  is  a 
jrnnlnai"'  of  Itrtuvn.  f"r  s.vi-ral  yi-ars  hh'*  thi'  princiiwl  of  l.aph«n 
lii-iiMitf.  iMul  ^tixliiil  fur  IHh  •l<'i>iirtnn-nt  in  Fmni-f  anil  (iermany. 

Kii;;li-!i  litcrHinn-  ami  rli.'turic  n-.-.-iv.-  ^|H■<■inI  atl.-iitiim  at  [lat««. 
In!<trni-liiiu  in  lh«'s<'  bramln's  Ih  i;iviii  ilnrini;  sonic  l>art  of  carh  of  ibc 
fonr  y<'an<.  I!y  U-xl-lHH>k- an<l  l<-<'|iir«-s  on  tli<-  [liut  of  lUe  inxtnietar 
htkI  liv  •— »]iys  anit  iril  Ji-iMn'>  ihi  tin-  part  of  Ihi-  slnilviilH  the  theoTX 
ati'l  |ir.i>ti.iMif  rlntori.'  an- >  i>iiil>iiii-<l.  'Ilic  orij;in,  ili'Vi'lopment,  and 
.liara.  l.T'.f  Kn;;li-lL  iaiik'na;;.-  aii'l  lil.-ratiin-  an-  fnlly  ciioiiBh  IreatM 
to  i-M-iuiii  llii'  <-.>llii:i-  frofti  Till-  i-liary.-  so  fn-i|iirnlly  mwie  that  oar 
hit-hir  iiisiiiiiiioii>.  ii.-i:l.ii  111.'  nioiIiiT  loniriic.  rntil  'lirtH-l  instruc- 
liitn  in  lii-iory  »i»s  iirovi.li-il.  I 'roffs^or  ("lias*-  ikssi);niHl  from  time  to 
tinii-  liistorit-al  i-M-nls  anil  rlianu-U-rs  as  llu'  snl>j<H-lM  uf  «««•)■■  and 
i-rilii-i'>in>.  ami  wnt  lii.s  ittndfiitM  to  tin-  liliniry  fur  historical  iiiTnll 
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fixation,  and  thus  in  a  measure aiine<l  to  supply  the  defect  in  the  course. 
A  sptH*ial  instructor  in  hisU)ry  was  secured  in  the  fall  of  181»4.  At 
this  time  also,  Professor  Chase  iK'came  the  prt»sident  of  the  collejje, 
ami  his  department  came  under  the  iuin*  of  Professor  Ilarlshoni. 
Presi4lent  C'hase  is  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  isr>s.  lie  took  a  post^ 
[THiduate  course  in  Eni^lish  literature  at  Harvard,  ami  su)>siMiuently 
studied  abroad. 

Scientific  stmlies  an<l  i>olitical  economy  were  taught  by  the  lamented 
Prof.  U.  C  Stanley  fnun  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the  collcfi:e  in  1S05 
until  his<ieath,  August  Ti,  lSSi>.  *  They  wrrc  then  partly  in  charj;**  of 
Prof.  W.  11.  Hartshorn,  wlin  ably  sustained  the  imputation  jjiven  this 
departnu»nt  by  his  prt»dec*essor.  Professor  Hartshorn  frraduatcd  from 
Hatos  in  1S81,  jind  fltt^Kl  himself  f(»r  teaching  physics  by  a  special 
coui-sc  at  Leii>sic.  At  his  request  lie  was  jriven  in  1SI>4  the  chair  of 
rheti)ric  and  Kni^lish  literature,  and  Prof.  Frank  K.  Millis,  of  Cornell, 
was  (*h<isen  to  suc<*eed  him. 

The  eours<»  in  chemistry  has  ixM»ently  Iwen  eiilarjred  in  the  «lireetion 
of  m«>r«»  lal>omtory  work,  and  is  taught  by  Prof.  Lyman  D.  .Ionian,  of 
the  chws  of  1870.  Profess4)r  .Ionian  was  called  fnun  the  Lewiston 
lU^h  Sclund  to  this  ]M>sitioii,  and  enteivd  on  its  duties  after  taking  a 
coiii'sc*  of  .study  abnMwl. 

Astronomy,  K**<>'«>Ji^y»  l>otaiiy,  ornitholojry,  physics,  zoolo[^y  an*  pur- 
sued far  enou|i:h  to  ^ive  the  student  an  intellii^ent  acciuaintance  with 
each  of  them,  and  to  pi*epaiv  him  f<)r  further  study.  Five  hours  a 
w<»ek,  for  a  term,  an*  devotiMl  to  most  of  these*  bmnches.  Cht»mistry 
and  pliysics  are  l>otli  studied  two  t4*rms.  Two  cours<»s  in  each  are 
also  tdeetives. 

Hates  takes  sjK'cial  pride  in  its  instructicm  in  ornithology  as  one  of 
its  p4*<*uliar  featun»s.  Possessing?  the  lK*st  private  collection  of  Maine 
birds  in  the  State,  Pn)fessor  Stanton  brinp^  to  this,  his  favorite  study, 
the  results  of  an  anient  an<l  wide  investipition.  By  le<*tun»s,  illus- 
trat«Hl  with  sp«*<Mmens  fnun  his  own  or  from  the  collej^e  collection, 
and  by  accomi>anyiii^  his  class  into  the  haunts  of  living  binls,  he 
leads  the  students  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  somewhat  nejclectiHl 
yet  fa.H<'inatin|?  branch  n{  stu«ly. 

Cliristian  in  foundation  and  in  charaeter,  the  coHep*  n*^an^  moral 
philosophy,  ethic«s,  i>8ychoh»|?y,  and  Christian  evidt*nct»s  as  stu<lies  of 
the  first  imfMirtance  for  all  lilK*rally  4*<lucat<*<l  minds.  These*  subjects 
an*  taught  by  text-lxKiks  and  lectun*s,  ami  by  the  student *s  inve.stif2:a- 
ti(»n  of  a.ssifcncHl  topic's  and  pn*[>aration  of  impers  u[)on  them.  Ques- 
tions ajMirt  from  text-l)ooks  and  n*lat<*<l  to  these  topics  an*  also  ^iven 
to  the  class  to  answer  out  of  their  own  n*}Mlinf2:  and  thought.  Kx(*c*pt 
that  ethics  is  taui^ht  <me  hour  a  w<*(*k  to  the  freshman  <*lass,  the  work 
in  this  department  falls  to  the  senior  year.  Until  the  fall  of  1894 
this  <h*partment  was  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hayes.  Hy  his  trans- 
ference to  the  divinity  school  these  studii*s  came  to  the  chanire  of 
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JVMlilriit  (luiAe.  PmreMHor  llnyes  in  »  KraOnaUi  tif  ItnwrloiD  and  of 
thv  Fro*  Itjiiiiltil  Throltitt)''*!  ^htHiL,  miiiI  Hmm  ^Latliocl  io  Oertnui;. 
Thf  hotiomry  i)(?fmH«  t\t  I>.  I*.  wh«  n iiifcrrviil  iipnn  hiiu  by  Hillwlalp. 

In  (Im-  fudilty  nf  Imtli  ili*|Mi-t»it*tiiA  *i  rtilicK^s  atv  n>preM*ntM;  1 
is  a  irnwlunut  nf  Itnrtmoiith,  3  of  Bowtloln,  i  of  llrown,  1  of  Colb}-.  1 
of  Cornpll,  hikI  4  »I  linffn.  Si<v«it  Imv4«  MUpploriK-nU'tl  ihi*lr  eoUe^e 
■ml  pn)f<*«ion«l  oounww  by  sruclf  ttln-owl. 

From  tho  Una  tbt'V  h«ve  bwn  •»  working  corpji,  lu  the  yonth  uid 
poverty  of  IhcoolleRv,  (lie  rliNmolor  of  ila  ioMraotlon  (uut  bron  tl» 
fliant-e  for  nttractlventwi.  iHie  ituitruction  has  been  kvpl 
■linriiHi  of  thfl  ^Ay,  hui,  wi  ha*  br>en  Mtid,  without  Any  nulical  tlcpAr- 
Inm  from  llieRounw  known  to  )dv<>  «  thoroiiiih  ami  litx^ntl  iMlnriiUiMi- 

CHAHACTKRIHTlr   FKATtKEH. 

,  Cb^fiunit'ori.— It  wmm  cotn|ianitiVfly  i-wy  for  Bfttex  to  latt«l  thv 
wity  tn  Now  Knsbuitt  in  i^fToriiitf  <-nlli-K>'  prfvll^Knt  to  ynun^  wofBcB 
M  th«  mmo  Ivrmit  mi  Ui  yftuni;  invii,  f<ir  iii  lht>  M>in[nnr>'  out  of  which 
tbi!  colli*fcv  spniniK  both  M'Xmi  HlmliiKl  (ogulhor  throui^hAll  thi;  cuurN-. 
Why  proliniging  tbpir  stuUifK  for  oot*  ypar,  or  fur  four  >T>am,  Mhoakl 
Inrolvp  B  nfH>«>i«ilty  of  si-parHlin]r  th«  auxm  Ibv  iriistom  fAiled  to  av«. 
Undt*r  tbcirnaprriuU-ntlpDtv  tfaw  principle  of  nMnlauitino  h«d  tw«a 
pat  to  iliR  tt«t;  for  Ihcm  to  ittwadoii  il  in  the  (hiI1oi;i>,  in  thr>  nhwixw- 
f  at  may  fundauontol  differuuue  In  tbf>  KilnaUou  preMUtiu);  m  mA'ti 
[i  for  It  «'biiucp  of  pnliny,  would  be  pbtlnly  lumiiiHlittctit.  U«sid«^ 
m*  itii  ojK-n  flfld  for  llii'  iifw  rolI#>|Lr<'  lo  fiiitlvul*-,  with  llic  ym*- 
f  Inn:-  r.-iiirii-  FUt...-,  tln-r-'for-,  .[.■i^-rniin.il  l<>itiiik»  Th<>  lani»> 
vitlioti.  )iiiil  fi'iirli-Hsly  lo  flin;:  open  it.s  doors  lo  all.  ity  Ibe  Ka^niclty 
of  till'  rrii>t*i-.-,  1 1lls  step  WHS  taken  in  advance  of  nny  popular  dciiuuid, 
hill  iiol  in  lulvHiiff  i>r  piihlii'  iii-t.Hl. 

Ai  ilii-  o)>i-tiiiiK  of  tlif  <'olli'p'  ruunu-  several  youni;  Iwlies,  who  had 
piir^ii<-<l  till-  pn-]i»ralory  Klndit-N  in  the  (u>niiiiary,  matriculato«l,  and 
kepi  iiloii;:  with  th<-ir  i-lii.s!i  in  •olli'i^e  ttir(>n;;h  two  or  three  years,  but 

lion nlin<H-l    iMilil  i;rH<l nation.      Miss  .Maria  W.   Mitohelt.  of   the 

ehi-wof  l^<;:i,  has  th.' ilisiin<iioii  of  U-inj:  the  ttr«I  lady  Kradiiat«  of 
any  N"»  Kn^lnnd  •■<ilh-j;i-,  Ih-r  •■xaniph-.  however,  wa«  but  slowly 
iiiMio-iiliiil  It  wan  not  niitil  in  her  si-nior  war  that  sh<-  hhw  another 
of  hi-r  x'\  in  i-olli'p'.  Tlif  nnnilHT  of  hulii's  ;:rndiiiiliii^  thuH  far  ha« 
)k'<'ii  "I,  <li-.lrihiit.Hl  ihiK 


o.in;.'  heii-  ir,  .-oil-y.-,  ll..-  novelty  of  tbi4r 
'  '-r|iial  [uirti'ipiilion  in  itll  i-ollegip  ffxereif 
iml  i-i-a.s«'d  to  i-\<-ii<-  coninnnl.      Some  soperior 
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lovo  of  learning  and  earnestness  of  purpose  will  generally  lie 
found  to  animaU'i  young  lailies  intent  on  having  a  college  educa- 
tion. Thus  a  principle  of  selection  operates  to  secure  in  this  class 
of  students  a  high  average  of  ability.  This  explains  how  it  is  that, 
at  Hates,  college  honors  have  fallen  to  them  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exct^ption  for  them 
to  reach  oration  rank.  Four  times  they  have  won  the  salutatory,  und 
six  times  the  vale<Uctory.  In  one  class  containing  only  two  young 
ladies  they  divide<l  these  honors  l)etwet»n  them. 

Study  has  not  been  <letrimental  to  their  health.  The  regular  habits 
of  college  life,  together  with  the  prescrib^nl  cours<»  of  gymnastics, 
tend  to  improve  rather  than  to  impair  their  health. 

In  all  matters  of  college  discipline  they  an;  an  aid  to  gooil  order, 
and  have  never  given  occasion  for  n»buke.  As  their  numl)ers  have 
increased  any  inclination  of  the  students  to  cultivate  unduly  the 
scKual  instinct  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  faculty  and  Im^cu 
guar<le<l  against.  Coeducation,  as  trieil  at  Hates,  has  proved  a 
success. 

II.  0}>en  sorietie.s, — Among  the  earliest  enactment's  of  the  college 
government  was  a  law  declaring  that,  **0n  no  condition  shall  a  s<»cret 
scMMcty  l)e  organizeil  or  be  allowe<l  to  exist."  All  petitions  of  the 
students  t^)  the  trust^H's  for  the  abrogation  of  this  law  have  been 
unavailing.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  choice  must  ho  made 
bc»tween  sc»cret  or  open  societies.  Both  do  not  flourish.  Hates  pre- 
fers the  latter  as  avoiding  exjiense,  securing  the  bt»st  literary  returns, 
es(*aping  the  temptations  incident  to  secret  meetings  of  students  at 
late  hours  of  night,  and  as  leaving  the  acquaintance  and  gooil- 
fellowship  that  wouh!  otherwise  l)e  ple<lged,  if  not  conflned,  to  the  few 
memlH»rs  of  a  secret  fraternity  ojien  to  all  memliers  of  a  class,  or  of 
the  entin*  <H)llegt*.  One  of  the  suin^rior  advantages  of  small  colleges 
lies  in  the  opiK>rt unities  affordcMl  for  such  training  as  is  eultivat<Hl  by 
ofM^n  so(*ieties.  At  l^tes,  the  Kurosophian  and  Polymnian  s<K*ieties 
maintain  se{>arate  rooms  at  Hathorn  Ilall,  and  have  libraries  of  about 
S<i^»  volumes  each.  In  their  res|>ective  nntms  they  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings on  Friday  night,  and  omn*  a  year  have  a  publie  meeting  in  the 
c»hap(d.  As  memlM^rs  from  the  freshman  class  an»  secured  ae(H>rding 
to  their  judgment  of  the  merits  of  tht»si»  me<»tings,  a  healthful  rivalry 
stimulat«»s  each  s<K*iety  to  a  healthful  exertion  to  excel.  In  gather- 
ings of  students  where  |mpers  an»  n»ai<l,  d<'<*lamations  nMulercil,  ques- 
tions on  various  subje<*ts  discussiMl,  and  <*riticisms  ]»a.H.H<Ml,  the  literary 
tast4»  and  argumentative  skill  of  the  memlM^rs  ean  not  fail  to  improve. 

III.  Xeetly  sfiiflenLH  hrliird, — No  lM»tter  pr<H)f  of  the  design  of  the 
colh'ge  to  ke4»p  it«  exjienses  within  the  reach  of  iK>or  stud(>nts  couhi 
Im»  given  than  that  shown  in  its  n*fusal  t4)  obtain  ndief  from  its  finan- 
cial distr(*ss  by  mising  the  tuition  Uy  an  equality  with  that  chargtv]  in 
other  colleges.     ''Many  a  country  lad,"  said  one  of  the  trustees  in 
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opoHJUun  ti)  niis)*  the  ttiitiun,  "in  infloonced  la  la* 

|e  bya  i)ilIi9n>nou  of  45  iu  the  liiilion."     tn  adtlitkn  u 

bf  its  liiw  ratRH  thR  coUn^<-  lias  Mi  iuibo)ar»hi|M(  mat 

^  tng  fret!  tail  Ion  tntlefierviuKapplicautx.     AfiUlfiuiiu 

Twwan  ilfl  (UnwtiiHi  hiw  reHiiitod  fruLu  Hrrauiciotr  lbc>  ouUtcr 

lib.  view  to  have  IIh>  vKcjitJ<m»  favor  tht>  tftinlviili*  in  ««r»- 

if  uiODuy.  ril  ISDfi  th«  fall  Utiu  htw  lie^iiu  th»  laKt  wwk  in  Angwl 

(1(1  run  to  t        Kriday  before  TliHiikM){iviitjc.     'I'lifii  follr^o  i  mii  iwi 

■vrc  ^aspun'..^  fur  nix  wwlu  U>  nltow  for  tou-bitiK  winter  KchooU.  • 

rivlUit«>  mndp  um  of  t4i  nnck  an  oxtimt  tliat  until  rwH'ntly  iwu-tlii*<li 

A  tbc  .voiiQK  1    in  durinf;  tltin  \'aonliun  w-i>n>  found  ncatttrecl  ovvr  Jirm 

itfUndonen^  din  Ibis  work.     ThniiNiXA'  EneUndhaii  rt<v«-l  v«-d  aiiB» 

-.H^iini  r»r  tbo  iiN-"^l  aid  It  ItAA  Riv-r.  th<>  oolli'i.'i'.     Tlii-  bnni  t  [iw««f 

tV(n.Mil  yentH  havt)  fomnl  m>  innny  hiU>  i:«<Achlni;  that  t^chuols  omMfft 

f»r  th*?  ntudeitU  hnri>  hma  dlflicult  to  obtain,     liciicii  th«>  mUf^. 

wlLbdiil  olmndiJUkiiK  tbf  aim    to  allow  Ht»(li-ntfl-1imi<  la  iciMdi,  hm 

tboU);h1.  it  Iwat  lo  iK^n  U»  full  l«rni  iwt)  wpl'Us  lati*r  (ban  liefon*.  ami 

b.v  Ml  ninrb  ttififa»rli>n  lIip  winti*r  vncatloa. 

TpoiibioK  baA  btwn  found  to  have  iil  r  tban  |>M.-ufiiar>'  rr«ranj»  for 
tbn  fttudent.  hy  brinfcint!  Ii'ini  moiv  y  into  Hynipatby  with  colb^ 
nifthiNlft  and  nH|uJrviui'nlit  and  tji  -ibix  bU  cru^xni  Iho  KtnalW 
pimuiil.  It  nUo  [>rt<|iarKH  bini  ou  wa  rinii  i*«iMiw  In  'jlvl«iii.  If  b» 
winhf-*',  a  pc  miaiieiit  KiluaUon  atta  t^-urhnr.  rndoitUt^ly  the  ^xplaa*- 
Uun  of  tlio  fact  tliat  mo  htr^v  m  p«r  ct*nt  of  tbo  alninui  tn«k«  t^ttk- 
iaif  th«ir  llfi>  w'trk  iiiiiy  '>"  found  ht>rr.  Tbt?  nioiify  Mimml  in  tbr 
MUiiMiK'r  mid  wintiT  VH<-Ht ioiitt  rntiufntlyenableft  economical  atod«Mi 
ti>  iiKH't  111!  ilii'iri'»ll<-K<-  bills,  nixl  if.  I>y  siwb  industry.  tbt>ir  tirorhM 
to  MiiJK-  <-\ii-iii  til  )h-  lukcTi  liiitn  ii'inliii^'  (itid  sillily  and  to  !»<■  Kivenl« 
lliiiiu'-  tixt  al»'riys  iiilclli-i-iiiiil.  yi-i.  by  wuikiii^  tlit-ir  way  throng 
coll.-i:.-,  tlii-y  n-i-i'ivf  in  tin-  M'tr-ri'lianii-,  fupr(:y.  and  |>enM.>veran«p 
Ihii-  .l<'v<-lri[i.-.l  M>iu<'  vabialil.'  ■'•iiii)H-TiNitioii  fi)r  t)i<-  Ioks. 

|\-.  r.u:  „.s,.s—TUf  >yj.l.jn  ..f  piihlic  .b-biit.-s.  .-slal.li.Hhwl  from  tbr 
lii^l  at  Itatis.  i^  a  [>.-i-iiliai-  fi-aliin-  of  llii-  itistitiitii>ii  and  one  of  very 
b it'll  Ill-Tit,  l>iiriiii;  iIk'  fn—liuiaii  vi'ar  the  clas,-  isdividinl  into|[ruO|» 
or>iv  •ir.-ii.-lit.  t<><-a<')i  ..futiii'li  is;;iv.-nn.(ii<-Mi<m  for  pnblic  diariw- 
sji'ii  ill  till-  ilin-.-  of  thi-  fall  tvrui  of  ilii-  !>i)pli<>iiii)n>  yvar.  Each  dixpa- 
taut  \>  allowcl  lo  sin-ak  Iw.-nly  luimiK-K.  and  Iihj*  llie  pHiilem  <rf 
n-ndiii;r  lii-  anruiii'-iil  or  of  rtiitinj.'  il  fnmi  ini>iiiory.  The  >-oiuif 
bfb<-  iiii'l  ui-iiili-nii'ii  <-iiU'r  uiib  •■qiial  iiii<-n-st  into  this  exotfiw. 
TIk' di-'-iijisiiiii  lakt-s  plai---  in  tbt-  pn'M-iiri- of  th<- sliKb'nltt  and  ifaeir 
rrii'ii<l>.  and  )M'f..n-  a  •-oinniitf>-  •^-l.-<-l.-.|  by  ili.>  s|H-nki'ni.  Thia  cow- 
inilltf  i*  ii>iinlly  ilu-M-n    fr-im    tin-  ■..-iiior  class,  with,  |N>rbap8.  oar 

nn-inlxT  tn ni>i<l>-  llii-  .-..ll.-i;.'.     At  ili.-  .los.^  of  4>H<di  deliate  tbe 

<-..iiiniitl<-<' iiani'-!*  tlu-  U-nl  disjiiitHnt  in  lln-  •livision  r«<pirdleMa  of  his 
<-l<»'iili..ii.  and,  aftt-r  all  tb>-  diviKioiih  Iihvi-  s]K>k<-ii.  iianMi  the  «i|iit 
Inttt  di.-pulanls  in  tbr  cliisn.  wbctbi-r  they  ttnik  tin'  prize  in  their  ova 
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division  or  not,  to  (xarticipate  in  the  champion  debate,  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  exercises  of  commencement  week.  Can*  is  taken  to 
have  Jill  the  questions  discusseil  worthy  of  the  students'  study."  Out 
of  a  list  of  suhjec»ts  presentinl  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  exer- 
cise tlie  students  choose  one  to  their  t^isto. 

T!u»  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  fn\shinen  an<l  sophomon*  (^lasses 
include  ess^iys  and  public  pri7.e  declauuit ions.  Thnn*  essays  a  term, 
or  thoir  equivalent,  must  Ih»  [)repan*d.  The  nienil)ei's  of  lH)tli  classes 
rec«'iv<»  a  private  drill  in  siM^akin^,  jireparalory  to  taking  part  in  the 
public  de(*lamation.  Kach  of  the  juniors  debates  without  notes  l)ef«)re 
tho  <'lass,  writes  themes,  and  pn»pares  an  ori^^inal  declamation  for  a 
public  prize  contest.  The  dcchimation  is  n»ad  bef«uv  a  committee  who 
designate  the  twelve  best  sjN'akers  to  <M>inprle  <iuriii^  commciu*ement 
wrek  for  a  first  and  second  prize.  The  rhetorical  work  of  the  senior 
year  cMMisistsS  of  essays,  eriticisms,  literary  ami  philosophical  paiH»rs, 
and  onitions.  At  the  close  of  the  spring  term  a  senior  exhibition  is 
given  by  twelve  representative  siN*akers  si»lected  in  llu»  same  manner 
ais  Xhv  eontestants  for  the  junior  prize. 

V.  Outsi(h'  U'cturt's. — It  has  come  to  Ik»  a  custom  of  the  college  to 
secure  from  distinguished  scholars,  teachei-s,  and  <li vines  a  yearly 
eoui-s«»  of  lectun»s  lK»fore  the  students.  Some  of  Nt»w  Knglamrs  ablest 
thinkers  and  leadei*s  of  thought  have  lM»en  heard  in  this  waiy.  These 
hH'tun»s  are  nmd«»  fnn*  to  the  public  ami  ixrv  highly  ap[>re<Mated  by  the 
scholarly  element  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  as  well  as  l)y  thos4»  for 
whom  they  are  more  immediately  inti^nded.  Among  thosi'  who  have 
bet»n  heanl  aiv  John  Fiske,  Kdwin  1).  Mead,  Phillips  HnN>ks,  Kdward 
Even»tl  Hale,  Alexander  McKenzie,  Huen  Tlumias,  l*rof.  C\  W.  Emer- 
s<||i,  ex-President  Hill,  of  Harvanl.  In  1881»  Rev.  Sidah  Merrill,  I).  1)., 
gave*  a  eourse  of  six  lectun»s  on  Palestine.  It  has  gc»nerally  \H^n\  by 
tlie  courtesy  and  generous  eonsi<leration  of  the.st*  eminent  men  that 
the  students  have  liad  the  privilege  of  listening  to  their  counsels. 

VI.  Mnrnls  *nul  n  liyion, — Tlu»  eollege  retjuires  attendancv  at  chuivh 
onee  eaeh  Sabbath  wherev<»r  the  student  may  elect  to  go;  also  daily 
morning  pniyers  in  the  ehajN^l,  after  the  lirst  reeitati<»n,  and  at  the 
publie  serviees  on  the  Day  of  Pniy«»r  for  (\>neges. 

Tin*  students  sustain  a  Y.  M.  V,  A.  and  a  V.  W.  (\  A.,  the  two  form- 
ing a  Christian  Union  for  a  g4»neral  s(N*ial  nu*eting  on  W(M.lnesilay 
evening,  and  at  other  times  liolding  nHH»tings  by  themselves.  Class 
prayer  nuH'tings,  witli  more  or  less  n*gularity,  are  al.Ho  maintain<Hl. 
By  reason  of  thf*si»  and  other  din»ct  Christian  agencies  a  pun*,  moral. 


•'  S<»nit»  <»f  the  (laeHtionn  dlMenuMMl  have  YM*en:  **  The  tariff;  "  "  Htafe  r.  denomi- 
natitmHl  culleicen;"  *' BiKman*k.  or  (lladntone;**  **  EngliKh  civil  nervii'e  for  the 
rmtM  Statee;**  **  ComfCtneflH  of  the  popnlar  eHtimatiun  of  Bai*iin:*'  **Uowto 
iM»lvf  the  Indian  prohlt?m;  **  **  Onjcht  a  cranal  acrumi  the  LithuiUM  to  tie  built  by  the 
Uiiittnl  States?  **  **  Has  England  or  Germany  exerted  the  greater  inflaeni*e  on  civ- 
ilization?*' For  1895  the  qnention  was:  **Did  Bismarck  do  more  for  Qerman 
unity  than  Cavuor  for  Italian  unity?  '* 


I 


\M  KDUOATIQM   m   MAtHK. 

sad  raliKioRB  Blmcw|ih<.>rv  Iiak  fmni  tli4>  fintt  p6r%'u<U'<l  tlie  ItwlitotiML 
Id  ini«r<)lu)[  thtf  moml  cfaariurlt-r  t>(  ihv  colli*fc«i  th<?  faculty  hmv^  mm 
bomlAU-il  l«  l»o  "pAt^nul"  to  the  t>xl«iil  of  promjitly  ilifliiit<«MnfC  —j 
«tu<)pnt  (UjtpoHMl  to  RprMwl  moral  con  (Ami  tuition  atnonfc  bis  K^Mociam. 
Teiupi>ntnce,  interpreted  to  nienn  totnlabHtinenov,  i»  nnh-enHtlly  ptw- 
Alent  in  the  ci)tlfltt<>  itnd,  what  in  ptrnfiibly  more  idKniAnant,  tlM  DM  'd 
toba«s<o.  wlillu  not  prohihiled  hy  the  Kovemment,  la,  hy  th«  atodcat*' 
own  act,  rvdiKM^l  lo  »  nilDimiiin  when  not  nlt^iffetlM^r  dlxcrnvdcid.  Ai 
thv  pri'iwntUiDfi  It  In  liwlldvetl  that  not  ont*  of  thv  flt1lfl(^nts  la  adtUvtM 
to  itit  iiiw>.  The  lienrHt  of  n  Mihrilarxhip  (wrri««  with  It  a  plsd^e  from 
the  flttidcnl  of  almtlnnncv  f  mm  l»liac<i>. 

VII.  Ittlntion  0/  Ihe /arully  lo  ihe  xlmlful^n.—Tlw  [wrNinitl  interwa 
of  tbp  fiu-nlly  in  the  ulndetitB  is  mad**  pcMwiltle  liy  the  mitt*  of  tte 
and  uan  be  mentioned  an  one  of  the  ntrikJOK  featDrea  of  tbr 
Any  atadent  in  invited  lo  i-oQ»alt  freely  with  the  faculty  oa 
vhatnT^r  iwooems  bin  welfare  an  a  m«>mlM'r  of  the  ixi]lei{H.  The  oM- 
Urae  borrien  tN)twt»en  profewtona  and  wudenl*  havtr  bern  never  beea 
allowvil  to  «xlat.  The  reault  \»  tUiil  tbeaiiidenl,  iK'n'^Hvlnit  tti»t  he  is 
Ml  olijevt  of  indlvldoal  iDt4>n<M'  to  hit  ltMU'b<<r)«,  feebt  nl  liberty  toa««fc 
th«)r  advkv  In  reapwrt  to  hi»  HtrnliM  or  to  aide  aid  In  hia  t^ndenvon  to 
frt  a  flituatioa  to  teach  or  work.  Tbtitt  the  faculty  rome  to  know  ifap 
moral  aa  well  aa  the  intellcctoal  bent  of  the  ntndenlM.  and  an  •>ppof^ 
tunity  in  iriven  for  mlogllnfrany  woni  of  caution,  reproof,  or  c^tiniDeB- 
datlon  with  the  favor  fdiown.  I'he  (rood  offloea  of  the  facally  atv 
rMp^H-lally  NOii(fh(  iw  irnidiinllon  ilmwH  tu-ar  liy  thou'  ii)i«>n<liag  ut 
teaoh.  It  Ik  verj*  natural,  too,  that  students  thus  trained  in  nnlhm 
til  seek  iidvifi-  from  the  fnciilly  should  not  l>e  restrained  from  lonfctay 
to  tln-in  til  any  IhUt  time  for  their  (.■ouniH.-l  or  influence. 

THE   ALUMSI. 

r«i'iiiy-iiiiif  i'Ihhm-s,  niiiiilHTJii^  In  nil  .iri'  ini'm1>er8,  have  been 
}.'rn<liiiil<'>l  l>y  ttiil<->.  Thi-  lirsl  i-1h>!4,  of  ISiiT,  cotisistei)  of  8;  the  laid. 
of  i-:'.'i,  iif  :i:!.  A>Miinin;:  ilii'  avcraKi-  «(:«■  of  rhi-  stiidentH  at  ipradoa' 
lion  I"  U-  J-i  yi-ars,  tin-  tni-mlKT>  uf  thi-  nlilt-sl  vimm  would  now  be  in 
thiir  lifiv-'..-ciiinl  y<-iir.  'Itn- rir.1  t-lfv.-n  t-lti.v«'s  irraduat^Ml  150;  that 
IN  inort-  tliiiii  ont-foiirth  >i(  iif  <-iitiri'  Hhinnii.  Tlif  reniainiOK  tfaree- 
r.iiirtli>.  ili.Tff.in-,  wniil.l  11..1  yt-t  liavi-  jiaf-M-.l  iht'ir  forly-flrat  year. 
Thin.'.ii  Tiion-  iliHii  oiH-tiiilf  .•!'  Uii'  aliiniiii  )iav.- ;:ra(hiat«Hl  in  the  last 

tvn  y-Ho:  Ikim- n-liiilf  "f  tU<-  »h<>l<-  iiiitiilH>r  uotild  ni>t  yet  hare 

|»if.--.l  iti.-ir  iliiny-tliini  Viar,  rii.-.  liL'itr.'^  show  ibf  youth  of  thr 
•-..tit'i:.'.  aii'l  Tiiaki- it  iilaiii  ili;ii  liiK  i~"»  of  ii- aliuiiiit  ran  lu%-e  arrived 
Hi  till'  i»'rii-l  vilii-ii  •ti^'iini'lKin  ii-iially  •■■>iii<'»  loiat'ti.  The  irradtt«le« 
of  IlitTi-s  :ir>-  ni'i  tiBi  vniiJit:  til  li;iM-  -iici-i— .fnlly  •'iiHTiil  ii[>on  the  par- 
Mi  H-  ■  •(  III-  .  hut  ari'  t'Ht  yunii;:.  toiiiiv  witli-  vxtcut,  to  have  tmnied  off 
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Iiiterprote<l  by  the  callings  nelect^^l,  the  alumni  may  claim  to  have 
l>eou  drawn  to  i)08itions  of  usefulness  rather  than  to  those  promising 
renown.  More  than  40  per  cent  have  lHH*ome  teachers,  and  not  a  few 
teachers  of  a  superior  ortler.  Accustomed  to  teach  while  in  college, 
on  leaving  it  many  of  them  And  that  their  exi)erience  and  attainments 
can  at  once  be  turned  to  a  good  liccount  for  a  while,  at  least,  in  this 
line  of  work.  Thus  it  has  come  alwut  that  more  city  higli  s<*Iuh)Is  in 
New  England  are  now  taught  by  graduates  of  Bates  than  by  thost*  of 
any  other  college.  Thrt*e  of  the  alumni  an>  teachers  in  Boston,  1  in 
the  Institute*  of  Technologj-,  B  in  Washington,  1  at  Harvanl,  i)  in  other 
colleges.  One  is  president  of  Bates,  1  is  president  <)f  a  State  univer- 
sity, 1  is  a  professor  in  a  theological  school,  15  art*  professors  in  col- 
leges, and  otliers  are  found  scatten»d  thi^ough  the  whools  of  21  States 
of  the  Union.     One  hundrtnl  and  ninety- four  have  l>ecome  tea<*her8. 

Omitting  the  alumnas  although  the  second  young  woman  t^)  gradu- 
ate from  the  college  lM»came  and  still  is  a  preacher,  alnnit  17  jjer 
cent  of  the  graduates  have  chosen  the  ministry,  or  S5  in  all.  Of 
these,  50  have  enteretl  the  Free  Baptist  ministry,  20  the  Congrega- 
tional, and  15  that  of  other  iKnlies.  In  the  first  decade  23  j>er  cent,  in 
the  second  only  l.'J  iR»r  cent,  of  the  alumni  devoted  themselves  to  this 
sacrcHl  calling — a  serious  d(H*line,  althougli  one  share<l  in  ccnnmon 
with  the  other  New  England  colleges  of  our  day.  Of  the  n»mainder 
of  the  alumni,  17  jx^r  cent,  or  85  in  all,  have  chosen  the  law,  12  per 
cent  m<^icine,  the  rest  architect urts  <Mvil  engineering,  journalism, 
and  other  avocations. 

The  loyalty  of  the  alumni  of  a  college  may  1m»  taken  for  granted. 
The  feeling  means  a  continuance  of  a  spirit  .strongly  develoi)e<l  in 
undergnuluate  days,  pleasant  recollections  of  college  lift*,  an  inU^lli- 
gcnt  appreciation  of  the  workers  and  tht»  work  for  which  the  college 
stands,  a  grateful  senmwif  indebtedness  to  the  institution  for  perscmal 
IxMiefits  to  min<l  and  character  n»ceived.  Bates  has  often  Ikmmi  grati- 
fiinl  to  fln<i  that,  after  association  with  graduates  of  other  colleges  in 
pn»fessional  schcM)ls  ami  other  plaices,  her  alumni  havo  lK*en  moviHl  to 
aflirm  their  satisfactitm  with  the  course  of  stu<ly,  instruction,  <lis<ri- 
pline,  and  spirit  of  their  alma  mater. 

Alumni  (MHOiniifion^. — Whenever  found  l<K'ate<i  in  sufiicient  num- 
b(*rs,Hhe  alumni  of  Bates  have  followtHl  tin*  <*\ample  of  thos*»  of  older 
institutions  in  organizing  associati<ms  for  fost4»ring  the  intt^rests  of  the 
<*oll«»g4»  and  pnunoting  the  fellowshi[>  of  its  n»[)n»sentatives.  Of  these 
aN.MN'iation.H,  the  most  im[)ortant  is  the  chartered  iMMly  <*mbracing  all 
th<*  graduates,  and  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Lewiston  during 
commen(*ement  w«M»k.  Winlnesday  evening  is  n»gularly  a[>pn)priated 
for  such  literary  exercises  as  it  nuiy  pnivide.  The  assiK'iation  is  also 
«»m[>ower«Hl  to  nominate  two  of  its  memlR^rs  f«)r  a  place  on  the  l>oard 
of  overst»ers — two  of  the  five  jiersiins  annually  td«H*ted  Xo  that  l>oard. 


HniNr  t>r  Ihr  tiliiuiiii  with  tliti  hiu>rnal  nttnir*  nf  ih> 

lily  !«■  r-i|itiiln<l  by  ihHi  of  llid  othor  mpmbiT)>>  of  ih» 

I  brnL-4*  Ihv  ipr1iirii<-«  of  tlif  lUnmni  cm  th<-  nutiuc^ 

_.      r  ■%(■  Aei'niti  i|intioi<<l  Ui  ln>  lni>n>iuiinKl>'  iHtntrnlltnp  anC 

le  I  lir  yeans  nlong  with  ihmm  or  tbf>  n>lli>f^,  ripen  inio 

anty. 

A   XEW   ADMINIhTKATJUS, 

Uni?  of  th<       JHt  inipurtaoL  inoctint^  of  thi-  MklleRi;  K<iverumvtit,  i« 

wilt  yrnra       u*  held  lu  Juap.  1S04.     At  ll>at  lime  mil  uuly  wvtv  ikk 

ittipM  iiili        itvd  )iil«>  the  faculty  Lbat  have  Ih-^u  lueutioued  ebr- 

i<>rw.  hut  a    hati)|[«  took  |)U<-4«  lii  the  pr«<»tdeu(>y  at   th«  «aUaii«^ 

eaiclcnl  C'hpiro;',  «fl<'r  luiig  • — tm  '■'  — rviw),  n-ftUrowl  hlw  oOlceL     T« 

Him  Maine  8taU>  8c>iainary  u  im<  <  x\Mcnw,  tli»U)(h  aot  to  Ma 

alone.     To  him  thr  collpgi*  uw —  .t«  vxljttc>nr<>  mum  than  to  any  oCbrr 

•nan.     To  him  abo  wa»  dup  the  riMP  in  tnnnm-tion  with  Iho  ciill«p!>  at 

y)hh  nix'inity  t^chool.    No  ouin  in  Ibiino  in  this  e«uetiitloa  Ium  dnne 

•o  wide  a  work  for  lllwntl  t'hmtian  ^duration  an  I'rotiitleni  t-lwawy. 

Prof,  diiirj^i  V:  I'hitMN  who  ha<l  liocn  <roii»i'<>le<l  with  tho  colkfa 

titin-  lH7;j  an  one  of  ll«  raoHt  sufm-Msfiil  tmat-hont,  nn<l  who,  la  Um 

-ic<rio<l  of  ttliinu  anil  Mtn>9W(,  ramn  Ut  tttn  n-nvnt  of  tlw  Imprrilml  IihU- 

iiliou  and  M-«*unnl  thi<  fiindfl  wiihuitt  w1ili;h  il  couM  not  have  e«»> 

ttnuml,  u  man  of  n><mfn)ixi>d  ahllity.  N*biiUirly  tA»t4-ii  ami  aequlrmwaii^ 

waa  Hlei-icil  an  miM-emtir  to  l^widenl  Chunny.     Thi>  formal  IndneUM 

Into  ofUii-  tiHik   jilmi-  Si*pteml>or  '.*:.',    |r>!>4.     Coiuin^  In  l)i%    p«Mitlua 

with  A  ri|M>  exiMTienm  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powen,  Pimlihi 

Chftst-  n()ssiT*i*«'!*  ill  H  hi«h  doRrt'c  the  iinalitii-H  that  iritanint««.  wjik 

till-  lili-Hsiti):  (if  (i<xl.  III!  iidiiiiiiistrHlion  nf  <-oniiiiue<l  profllierity  lo  the 


I'll Il'-;;'-  «-.ir|x(nili.in    maintiiiiis  llin-t-  ili.siinct   depart m on t«  of 

(Htt]<'itii<>ii;i1  uiirk  -Ilii-  i^itiii  -x-hiHit.  will)  7  inslnictorx  and  89  wta- 
di'iils:  llii-  iliviiiity  M-hot>l.  with  it  fafiilly  nf  li,  iind  ^i  HtudentM;  the 
iri>llrt;t>  [>r<i]H-r.  williii  fiii-iilty  of  1>' pntft-KsontHiiil  instnictoni  aixl  190 
Mii'li-nl-.. 

For  till'  Hnii]M>rt  of  iIh'm-  nchiKits  ihf  fiir]H)rHlion.  in  addition  to  tb* 
aiiNiitil   d'ltiittionn  n-ci-ivi-d   mid    iIh-   iiii-i>iii(>   from    rotmi  rents  nod 

liiiiioii.  huH  iiIhmii   rv'. f  prtxhii'Iivf  fiitidH  hikI  Ci-J<iO.OUO  doa- 

pnxltK'iivi-. 

'riiiiH.  w.'ll  or^niiilMxI.  n-iH-i-iiilily  •Hjiiip|Hil  and  endowed,  with  ib» 

i-oiiti'l'-ti f  tlif  |iiilili<'  mill  H  rt>]iuiaiioii  for  s4-lHil»rHhip  aerared, 

with  II  laryi'ly  iix-n'n.Hiii);  <irrl.-  of  friomi;*,  and  a  faculty  whose  char- 
HctiT  i-  l»-^t  ]H>rlrHy<-<l  l>y  iIiIm  dhi ird  of  n-MiillH  achievoti,  B«te«  Col- 
Ii'p-  TiiHV  )h>  >aid  lo  hav>-  juihwiI  the  ilifficullie<t  fm-uuntered  at  Its 
birth  hikI  Io  liavv  fairly  ntarti-d  on  ii»  cani-r  of  »ervii>e  for  adueaUoa 
and  rt-liKion,  humanity  aud  nativf  land. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OP    MAINE.* 


By  PreBideut  M.  C.  Fkrnald,  Ph.  D. 


ORIGIN. 


In  common  with  mo8t  other  colleges  of  it^s  class  in  the  Unite<l  States, 
the  Maine  State  College  of  Agri<»ulturo  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  had 
its  origin  in  the  well-known  act  of  C\mgn*ss  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  land-grant  colleges,  approvinl  by  l*resident  Lincoln 
July  2,  18r»2.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Maine  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  was  in  the  winter  of  18t52-6:K  The  late  Hon.  Al)ner 
Coburn,  whose  name  is  so  intimaUdy  and  beneficently  asso4*iate<l  with 
the  entire  history  of  this  college,  was  governor  of  the  State.  In  his 
o|H>ning  message  to  the  legislaturt*  he  calleil  attention  to  the  act  with 
characteristic  brevity,  as  follows:  ''There  can  l)e  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  vast  l)enefit  will  flow  from  this  act,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
urging  ui>on  you  the  prompt  acc*eptance  of  its  terms  and  conditions.'* 
Now  that  thesubjtH't  was  before  the  legislature,  the  quest  ion  of  acci»pt- 
ance  was  the  first  to  confront  its  meinlM*rs.  It  was  a  new  problem. 
The  average  legislator  approachtnl  it  warily.  The  State  l>oanl  of 
agriculture  favore<l •  a<*ceptance.  The  gift  ten<lere<l  the  State  was 
prosiH»ctivcly  valuable,  an<l  must  not  l)e  lost  by  default.  Th(»  legis- 
lature vot.e<l  to  accept  the  grant.  This  was  an  imixirtant  step,  Itecause 
such  aceeptanct*  ple<lgiHl  the  State  to  the  supiwrt  of  at  least  one  col- 
lege to  "promote  the  lil>eral  and  practical  e<lucation  of  the  industrial 
clas5H*s."  A  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  tlie  ap|K)lntment  of 
thirtivn  *'r«»gent«"  to  devise  measures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  laml-grant  act,  and  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  assembletl  to  api>oint  the  regents.  The  convention 
apiM>int<Hl  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  to  designato  suitable 


'  In  the  sketch  of  the  emrly  conditionii  of  the  eoUej^e.  prior  to  the  admiasion  of 
student  A,  the  writer  has  drawn  freely,  by  permiHsion.  from  an  historical  address 
given  by  Hon.  Lyndon  Oak,  Jnne  26.  ISK8,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
Cobam  Hall.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  sketch  he  has  drawn  freely  from  an  article 
pnbliabed  by  hmiaelf  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April-May,  1887. 
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Interpreted  by  the  callings  selected,  the  alumni  may  claim  to  have 
been  drawn  to  positions  of  usefulness  rather  than  to  those  promising 
renown.  More  than  40  per  cent  have  become  teachers,  and  not  a  few 
teachers  of  a  superior  order.  Accustomed  to  teach  while  in  college, 
on  leaving  it  many  of  them  find  that  their  experience  and  attainments 
can  at  once  be  turned  to  a  good  account  for  a  while,  at  least,  in  this 
line  of  work.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  more  city  high  schools  in 
New  England  are  now  taught  by  graduates  of  Bates  than  by  those  of 
any  other  college.  Three  of  the  alumni  are  teachers  in  Boston,  1  in 
the  Institute  of  Technolog>%  6  in  Washington,  1  at  Harvard,  9  in  other 
colleges.  One  is  president  of  Bates,  1  is  president  of  a  State  univer- 
sity, 1  is  a  professor  in  a  theological  school,  15  are  professors  in  col- 
leges, and  others  are  found  scattered  through  the  schools  of  21  States 
of  the  Union.     One  hundred  and  ninety-four  have  become  teachers. 

Omitting  the  alumnse,  although  the  second  young  woman  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  college  became  and  still  is  a  preacher,  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  have  chosen  the  ministry,  or  85  in  all.  Of 
these,  50  have  entered  the  Free  Baptist  ministry,  20  the  Congrega- 
tional, and  15  that  of  other  bodies.  In  the  first  decade  23  i)er  cent,  in 
the  second  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  alumni  devoted  themselves  to  this 
sacred  calling — a  serious  decline,  although  one  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  New  England  colleges  of  our  day.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  alumni,  17  per  cent,  or  85  in  all,  have  chosen  the  law,  12  per 
cent  medicine,  the  rest  architecture,  civil  engineering,  journalisin, 
and  other  avocations. 

The  loyalty  of  the  alumni  of  a  college  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  feeling  means  a  continuance  of  a  spirit  strongly  developed  in 
undergraduate  days,  pleasant  recollections  of  college  life,  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  workers  and  the  work  for  which  the  college 
stands,  a  grateful  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  institution  for  personal 
benefits  to  mind  and  character  received.  Bates  has  often  been  grati- 
fied to  find  that,  after  association  with  graduates  of  other  colleges  in 
professional  schools  and  other  places,  her  alumni  have  heen  moved  to 
affirm  their  satisfaction  with  the  course  of  study,  instruction,  disci- 
pline, and  spirit  of  their  alma  mater. 

Almnni  associations. — Wherever  found  located  in  sufficient  num- 
bers,*tlie  alumni  of  Bates  have  followed  the  example  of  those  of  older 
institutions  in  organizing  associations  for  fostering  the  interests  of  the 
college  and  promoting  the  fellowship  of  its  representatives.  Of  these 
associations,  the  most  important  is  the  chartered  body  embracing  all 
the  graduates,  and  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Lewiston  during 
commencement  week.  Wednesday  evening  is  regularly  appropriated 
for  such  literary  exercises  as  it  may  provide.  The  association  is  also 
empowered  to  nominate  two  of  its  members  for  a  place  on  the  board 
of  overseers — two  of  the  t\\e  persons  annually  elected  to  that  board. 
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penotM  for  ttio  n<gi*Df,v,  ami  wlJmirnMl  Ui  laix't  on  tbf  fallawinitdjt 
It  met  ID  purannnn*  or  lhi>  Hiljtnimni(*nU  lint  failinl  In  no«.-oiii|ilifth  Uv 
parpciee  (if  tiii^  uieHtbi^. 

At  thi*  oiN>nlQK  of  ttip  IfKUUtivp  Beniiiou  of  Itk'A,  Itovumur  C*m 
mvf  IiIm  vlrwii  ii[mn  tbi'  MHijie  und  liiiirarUiupe  uf  the  ut- w  edunaikM^ 
M')wn]<\  twt  folluwH: 

Wbil«  Miinnjt  ibf  M-hnra*  to  be  unBlit  it  <•  ilM-Unx]  UuU  ibr  Itiwllnit  ob>n  s 
ti» bttdi  tbiM)  nUttaK  to  aKrlcnltiin!  juiil  tbp  iun-IuuiIi;  Aria.  Uw  1mihiibk«  of  Ai 
aot  nuUciBB  tbo  K'vit,  daclarins  findfloll)-  tlwt  it  b  not  tia  porpoM  to  aattall 
oUmt  ad«KM,  li  prafiml  witb  tbo  cotu-liudini  that  Um  dMJm  wm  to  wtaMA 
iagHtaOoBM  of  IwiTiriiig  of  tb»  UgliiMt  otiler,  for  lt«  arup*  !•  m  i  imiimbIiwIh  ■ 
te  wtanfe  AMi«n  im  Ul«ml. 

The  Isfrialaturc  of  18m,  likp  itH  predpcpmor.  refntltxtd  fn*n  ■■ 
vxhlltilion  of  DaM>einly  hante  to  )[rappU>  with  thp  pmlilpum  onnnpr«ci 
with  thtv  iipw  colWiTP.  A  rPAolvn  wiui  iipprovi-<l  March  :;4.  nntr  tte 
cloM>  nf  tlw  m>«mIoi),  niitborUliif;  Ibp  ffovpntor  Ui  <]ifiiMiM>  of  tbt*  laai 
srripgntnlwl  hy  tht*  NntloiuU  OovpmiiKvnl  for  lh«  mtMtiUnhtnMil  rf 
tfap  ptill«Ki'.  It  ntfM)  i«M>p*)  M  rvNilvp,  AppniviHl  ^lart'h  SA,  *at)iorisiig 
the  govuruor  ami  i-oiinpil  to  Appoint  thrvp  pi>iHnitiMioti»Ri.  whove  dMf 
il  nbould  Ih'  to  DietnoriaUzc  roDgresa  for  an  pxtpiwioQ  of  tbe  ttSB 
dtirluK  wbipb  thp  ooIIpkp  miKbt  Iw  patAltUjilipil ;  ulnu  to  — Trirr  ilrwi 
tbmw  aixl  bpiipfairtiiiitft  in  aid  of  naid  ool)pi{i>;  alMi  to  nivlvt*  propa«i|| 
for  Ibr  lopallon  tbnmif;  almt  to  ooofpr  with  Siat*-«  pitmigMl  in  It* 
•tuDtt  piitt>r|>rl«p,  aod  rp|>ort  thereou  to  thr>  nvxi  l«iriabitur(t.  TW 
cotiimliwiiiiiKn-  ap|M>iiit<><l  by  virtiip  tif  lliid  n-snlvc  wprp  William  t; 
t'nwby,  JfUM'pli  l-lnlon,  and  Suoiiii'l  F.  IVtIpv.  Tlipy  [irv-fiaivxl  • 
rcliimidi'ii.i  rejiori,  nhith  mv<»  drtUn]  Di-ei-mhcr  lU,  lb04,  ti  „% 
Ix-fon-  thf  IfuJHlHiiin-  pitrly  in  t)ip  Mission  of  18t'>J5,  and  was  ref«tnd 
li>  III.-  jiiint  H|N-pial  coininitteo  on  afiricultiire.  It  afforded  the  occa- 
.Hii>n  for  furni'St  ami  prolraptcii  <liscnHsion.  Thp  question  of  AfaaorV 
iiii;  iiil<Ti-Nt  w'HM.  Shall  tlu-  iiiHtitiiiion  1m>  i-onnei-tpd  with  an  exiatiif 
iiiMtituliiin.  or  kIihII  il  In-  iii<li*]H-ndi-nt?  It  iniitil  littvp  a  habitMM 
niid  a  MHUK'.  'Dm-  niimp  ^tmild  coiup  t-anily  pnoiiKh,  but,  if  esta^ 
li^lifil  on  nil  ind<-[>ptiili'iii  liji.-.i>.,  how  poiUd  thv  funds  re4)uit«<d  I* 
4Tn>ini''t  til'-  ritft-.s.Miry  hnililiiipt  !«'  ol>tainp<l?  The  lsnd-f[rant  act 
forlui'l.'  lli<-  ii*u-  of  »ii>  i>orti<in  of  tin-  fiinilH  dprivol  from  the  baIp^ 
IhikIh.  ..r  111.-  iril.T.-!.!  lln-n-on.  din-ctly  or  iiidin-t-tly,  forthe  purchwik 
(-Mftion,  prt".tT\iiiioii.  <ir  n-|iiiir  of  any  liiiililing  or  building*.  H  wm 
iis-iiiiiihI  tliiit.  ill  i-'iiisiib-niii'in  of  the  ixtnionliuarj' dntfts  upoa  tlw 
Slut.-  Ir.ji-.iiry.  ni-if  vilat<-<l  liy  (lit-  w«r  llii-n  in  progrptts,  aid  f  roia  the 
Slnli-  iiiii-l  II..I  Ik-  .-\i«-.-i.->I  ur  .v.n   iir-k.-d.     TliPn-   was  no  nickliM 

liJi-i-  I ii'i'T  Ih.-  n.-<-.vs;iry  Uu\<U  liv  iioliviihrnls.     In  viewof  tlyw 

H.lv.-rs.-  .■-.ij.lilionf..  iiiHiiy  ..f  lli--  fri.-ii.N  of  ili.-  .-oH.-rp  naturally  looked 
to.-\i-ii(ii:'-"ll<-«t'«  for  the  solution  of  tlii.s  iliflK-nlt  prohlpm. 

(iiivi-rii'.r  (i.l.iirii  had  >n\\\  in  |st;:j:  "It  may  1"'  pxpedisat,  aad, 
ii)i|<-*-<l.  jilN>liiti'l>    n<i-c<tMiry,  lo  hIIou  wmip  of  our  pxistlng  tast)t»- 
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tioiis  to  avail  themsolves  of  the  l)enefit  of  the  grant."  Governor  Conj* 
had  said  in  18<)4:  *' Withont  the  slightest  pn^ferenee  as  to  what  insti- 
tution shall  be  selected  with  which  to  connect  the  agricultural  college, 
my  convictions  are  verj'  dwide<l  that  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  some 
one  of  them." 

In  1805  the  commissioners  referred  to  al)ove  came  to  the  front  with 
the  recommendation  to  connect  the  new  institution  with  Howdoin 
College.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  lM>ard  of  agricultui-e,  an  organi- 
zation of  great  influence,  arrayed  itself  strongly  in  opi>osition  to  con- 
nection with  any  existing  institution.  This  Inxly  ha<l  resolved  in 
18G3  *Mhat  the  college  indicated  by  the  act  of  Congress  is  essentially 
unlike  existing  colleges  in  the  St^te,"  and  *Mhat  it  should  not  be  incor- 
porated with  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  State."  The  l>oard 
maintained  this  position  without  wavering  through  all  the  discus- 
si(ms  that  followtnl,  and  was  supporttnl  by  the  leading  agriculturists  of 
of  the  State.  Its  most  powerful  ally,  however,  was  the  Maine  Farmer, 
whi<*h  had  a  large  cirt»ulation,  and  was  e<lit«Kl  by  the  veteran,  Dr. 
Ezckicl  Holmes,  who  lK>re  a  con.spicuous  part  in  the'discussicms  that 
fi>llowed  Ix'fore  the  joint  sjHHMal  committee  on  agriculture,  and, 
through  the.pai>er  of  which  he  was  tnlitor,  Ik? fore  the  public. 

PROPOSITIONS  OK  WATERVILLE   COLLECSE  AND  OF   BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  ISO.J  a  proposition  was  submitted 
by  Waterville  College  to  the  efTect  that  the  national  <lonat ion  of  lands 
should  l>e  transferred  to  that  institution,  which,  in  consideration  of 
X\w  transfer,  was  ready  to  stipulate  that  two  additional  pn>fessor- 
ships  should  lMM»stablishtHl,  and  a  siwcifieil  numl)erof  students  should 
Ik»  iiistructeil  in  applitni  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  other 
blanches  of  learning  more  or  less  cloudy  connei*t<Hl  with  agriculture, 
without  charge  for  tuition.  This  proposition  did  not  mtn^t  with  favor. 
Wlu'U  the  <|U<>stioi;  wh«»th<*r  to  unite  the  new  college  with  one  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  State  or  maintain  it  on  an  independent 
lmsi^  was  under  consideration  by  the  legislalivu  conunittee  in  1SG5, 
Waterville  College  apiK»anMl  l>efon»  the  committee  in  the  jH^rson  of  its 
able  president.  Dr.  Champlin,  with  a  second  plan,  of  wliich  a  brief 
abstract  is  given.  This  plan  or  pro|M>sition  <M)nteniplat<Hl  the  organ- 
izing of  an  e<lucalional  circuit,  to  carry  out  the  pur|M>ses  of  which 
thriM*  professorshiiMi  were  to  Ix*  i^stablishtnl — at  IJowdoin  a  professor- 
ship o!  chemistry  applie<l  to  agricultun»  and  the  arts,  at  Waterville  a 
professorship  of  enginiH^ring  or  of  mathematics  appli^Ml  to  the  mechanic 
and  other  practical  arts,  and  at  Hates  a  pn)fe.H.sorship  of  agricultural 
zoology  and  veterinary  science,  including  the  anatomy,  physiology*, 
and  fmthology  of  animals.  The  fun<ls  realize<l  by  the  sale  of  the 
lands  were  to  Jx»  held  by  the  State,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  income 
was  to  lie  devoted  to  the  supiiort  of  each  professorship.     The  remain- 
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pprsons  for  Ihi*  rvgom;}',  »t»\  lulJnunHMl  t«i  in<^<t  an  tbi'  following  (Uj. 
It  ui<<t  in  |iurBua»m>  of  tbi*  mlJoiiniinMii,  but  fitlltwl  to  nommpliBb  Ub 

At  ttit>  ofmuinft  of  lhi<  IcKUlativi*  sMMitin  aif  18iU,  liuvemnr  Oi^ 
l.|ptv«  btoTlrwft  upuu  the  noopeand  iinpnrtaore  of  tlio  UHwedo«!»tlsail  ' 

>,  M  follows:  I 


i«  acWtin*  Ik  t»  l«tig]il  fl  w  drvUrvJ  that  Ib»  Iwdlac  iilljwl  fc 
J)  kKTiirtiltiirv  aiiri  Iht-  niMctuinli'  arts.  Uw  Imfoa^  of  At 
IrrUrinic  iim^firNlIy  tlut  tt  la  niit  lla  pnrfnm  to  flacMi 
H,  b  prvtfTutiit  with  Uik  mDrJndm]  that  tbo  d 
IliatltatloiM  of  iMUvlng  ot  llw  lii|[tw«i  luder.  for  Ita  irop*  U  aa  d 
(la  wlwiti'  ilMrien  U  Ulatitl. 

Tlitf  It^bUtare  of  19G4,  like  itH  pinlpopMMr,  n>fnilii(>d  rmm  u 
rxliibillon  of  unM>«>tnly  biM»  tu  initpl>U>  with  the  pn>bl>-init  ronitMrtcO 
I  witb  the  near  colle|[«>.  A  nwolve  woh  appnn-Ml  Marcb  H,  n*mr  lh» 
I  ek>M>  of  th«  ■(■«hIoii,  iintborUliiii  thr  Kovcnior  to  <]bi)>oM>  of  lh«  lasil 
•crip  gnuiUHl  by  tho  SHtlntuU  aovt-nimenL  for  tbv  •■ntHbllAhmi^nt  of 
tfai*  mlipp-.  It  a\mt  fi«u«M«l «  niwilvc,  appnivtHl  Mnn-h  S5,  Authoriiiiiir 
tbi*  pivpmor  mill  cotincil  lo  np^mlnl  thm*  t.'i(ninittHilitn»r»,  wboae  duu 
ll  sboalil  bi<  lo  meniorUilbu!  t'onm^Ka  for  sd  KXlensiiiD  of  the  IUbp 
durinx  wbb-b  tht>  dillcftc  nitKbt  lm>  vMnbluihiKl -,  also  Ui  irceiTedooa- 
tbiiih  anil  lir>n»>rfw^ia»H  in  niil  of  tuiid  collefi^;  alaii  lo  n>«![v«  JMopoMb 
for  tbii  liMiitlon  tbt'mif;  nliui  to  i-uofHr  wltb  8lJit4«  enjcaiEt^  tB  tb« 
SMine  rntTpriM',  and  rfiHirt  lh«iv4iu  to  tbr>  iifixi  lt>Kbtliiturt>.  tht 
4?otnmlxMiun>-t»  nptxilniol  by  vlrtiir'i<r  Ihi»  ri'.Holv  mitt  Willintn  tt. 
Crotib\',  Jtwepli  Katon,  and  Samuel  F.  Perley.  They  prepMvd  ■ 
vi>bitiiiriiiii!>  r«|i<)rt,  whicb  watt  dat*^!  I><><-i-ml>er  I!',  ISm.  ft  rii»r 
Ik-riirt-  ili>-  li'triNbiiiin-  i-arly  in  Ihc  Kcssion  of  I^*!!."!,  and  waa  refemd 
to  i)i<-  joint  s]H-<-inl  coiiiniittot-  on  n^ri<-iiltiire.  It  alTonlitl  the  ocra- 
;<i>>ii  for  •'itnifsi  and  pn>t  nictiil  diNonw<ioii.  'I'ho  ((tK-xtion  of  abaorb- 
inn  iniiTi'-.!  ««>,  Slmll  tht-  iiisliiiitiini  1m' (-iiiiiH'c't«Hl  witb  an  pxistini; 
ni^litnlloii,  or  shall  it  Im-  iiidi-ix-iiib-tit'/  ll  iniipt  have  a  babitatio* 
and  i\  iiitiiii-.  TIti'  name  uiinid  iiimi-  •■a.sily  fiioii^li.  but,  if  «stab- 
lis)ic<l  on  an  iudi'|H'nd<-nt  liasi!*.  Unw  ronld  tbf  fundi*  n.>qulivd  to 
<tinstrii<-i  till-  niHt-!*.snry  buildings  1m-  obtaini-)!?  Tbt*  laud-fcnuit  act 
forliail-'  tin-  iiw  i>f  any  iMirtiini  of  tbi-  funds  d<-rivi-<l  fnini  tbt>  tmh-  of 
laii'U.  or  I  III'  iiitcn-si  ilif-n-ou,  dir<-«-tly  or  in<lin'vtly.  fur  the  purchase, 
•■r<i-1ion.  |>i't-v'r\ation,  or  r«'|>air  nf  any  building  orbuildinKS.  It  wm 
a^«iiin>-i|  ibal,  in  iiiimidcralion  of  tlu-  I'xtniortlinary  drafta  upon  thr 
Stalf  In  ji-nry.  iiii'i-vtitHtf*)  liy  tlii'  war  tbi-n  in  |in>yn'fw,  aid  from  Ih* 
Stat.'  niiKt  not  )»-  ■•\|H'<-t<-<l  or  rvn  a-skiMl.  '1'Ihti-  wan  nu  rit-kfew 
b:i>.1<-  to  t.  nd<T  till-  n*-<-.'s..^iry  fund-  h\  itnlividuals.  In  viewuf  IhjM* 
iidv.p--  .■oiidilicniB.  many  ..f  tin-  frit-iiil-.  of  ilii-  i-oll.-p-  UMtnrally  looknl 
t.n\i-liriir '-olb-u'i-H  fur  tin-  wilutiiiii  uf  Ilii.-.  .liirK-ull  prol>b'iu. 

(ioviTMor  t'ol.nrn  bad   twiiii   in  l>*>;:t:    "It    may  In-  fliMHlient,  and, 
iu'lo-d.  alru>lu1i-l>   n<-<fMsHry,  lo  allow  mm f  our  t-xiHtiii);  i 
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tions  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  grant."  Governor  Conj" 
had  said  in  1804:  *'  Without  the  slightest  preference  as  to  what  insti- 
tution shall  be  selected  with  which  to  connect  the  agricultural  college, 
my  convictions  are  verj*  decided  that  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  some 
one  of  them." 

In  18»)5  the  commissioners  referred  to  above  carnt*  to  the  front  with 
the  recommendation  to  connect  the  new  institutiim  with  Bowdoin 
College.  On  the  other  hand,  the  StHte  lM)anl  of  agricuUui-e,  an  organi- 
zation of  great  influence,  arraye<l  itself  strongly  in  opposition  to  con- 
nection with  any  existing  institution.  This  boily  had  resolveil  in 
18G3  **that  the  college  indicated  by  the  act  of  Congress  is  essentially 
unlike  existing  colleges  in  the  Sl^te,"  and  **that  it  should  not  be  incor- 
porattnl  with  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  State."  The  Ixiard 
maintained  this  position  without  wavering  through  all  the  discus- 
sions that  followed,  and  was  supporte<l  by  the  leading agriculturistsof 
of  the  State.  Its  most  jwwcrful  ally,  however,  was  the  Maine  Farmer, 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  was  e<lit«»<l  by  the  veteran,  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Holmes,  who  \>ove  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 'discussions  that 
followed  b(»fore  the  joint  special  committe<'  on  agriculture,  and, 
through  the,pai>er  of  which  he  was  tnlitor,  l)efore  the  public. 

PROPOSITIONS  OF  WATERVILLE   COLLEGE  AND  OF   BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  isri.j  h  proi)osition  was  submitted 
by  Waterville  College  to  the  effect  that  the  national  donation  of  lands 
should  l>e  transferred  to  that  institution,  which,  in  consideration  of 
tin*  transfer,  was  ready  to  stipulati'  that  two  additional  prt)fessor- 
ships  should  1  reestablished,  and  a  si)ecined  numl>erof  students  .should 
Ik*  instrucleil  in  applied  chemi.stry,  civil  engint*ering,  an<l  other 
blanches  of  learning  more  or  less  clost^ly  conne<»te<l  with  agriculture, 
without  charge  for  tuition.  This  proposition  did  not  me<»t  with  favor. 
Wh«*n  the  questioi:  whether  to  unite  the  new  college  with  one  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  State  or  maintain  it  on  an  independent 
Iwisis  was  under  consideration  by  the  legislative  rommittee  in  1S05, 
Waterville  College  apiK^annl  before  the  committee  in  the  iH»rson  of  its 
able  president.  Dr.  Champlin,  with  a  second  plan,  of  which  a  brief 
al>stract  is  given.  This  plan  or  profiosition  eontemplatiMl  the  organ- 
izing of  an  e<lucational  circuit,  to  carry  out  the  puriK)ses  of  which 
thnM»  professorshi|)b  were  to  be  establishcnl — at  Uowdoin  a  prt»fessor- 
ship  of  chemistry  applinl  to  agriculturt*  and  theart.s,  at  Waterville  a 
profcHsorship  of  engineering  or  of  mathematics  appliiHl  to  the  mechanic 
and  other  practical  arts,  and  at  Hates  a  pn)fessorship  of  agricultural 
zoology  and  veterinary  science,  including  the  anatomy,  physiologj-, 
and  fiathology  of  animals.  The  fuinls  realize<1  by  the  sale  of  the 
lands  were  to  Jx*  held  by  the  State,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  income 
was  to  Iw  devoted  to  the  support  of  each  professorship.     The  remain- 
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lojc  id  per  i<«>ut  wntt  In  lie  expended  jmrtly  to  par  roAt  <if  ex|>erlit)fDt» 
■imI  iHirtlj' tn  pay  for  lt>4n.urpH,  to  Ih*  |flv«u  alt4>riist«ly  at  the  ihn* 

IlowtloliiV  plan  wmm  |ir«-ni-iil«'<l  l>y  it«  Irnnicl  iiiid  v<.*iiombl(>  ptwi- 
(lenl.  I>r.  IxxiiianJ  W(mmI«.  Hriolly  stnU'  I.  it  prDiK)Hpil  IliHt  lh»  LiDd* 
griint><*l  by  thts  Nalional  Qovi>nime>ut  should  i»  tnint»rf>rt-ed  and 
atwItftitHl  in  trust  to  Itowduia  College;  tliat  ihe  colleire  ntitmUl  mlMb- 
Ibli  an  iiiMitution  Mparate  and  dLntinot  fi-uni  all  oih«ni;  tlial  It  sbuuU 
put  tlu'  innlitution  In  operation  wilhlu  the  tiim*  limited  by  th«  Met  of 
ConifreH.-^  and  Ationld  porfonti,  willMmt  expeuw  to  the  SUit«,  &1I  tW 
obliKAitonn  ajwain«4]  by  It  Id  act^-pthis  wild  fimai.  It  wiu  lo  mappij 
all  ni-<'i-war>-  iiwitrtiolioD,  (irovide  the  nwfiwiry  ftltiliMophical  mmtl 
clienili>al  n|r|mra(tiA,  iitblncln  o(  Hp<-4>imi-n»  In  tifoltifiii',  iMitAny,  tnio- 
nraliif:?',  and  i.xinip«nillvi<  annl4»mj ,  and  in  ullotr  tbt*  t^tnilents  t^e  nmr 
of  llio  HpfMratua  and  mllMaliinx  ain-wly  bt'lirngfug  li>  Ihi*  cidlc^e,  and 
iiodor  n>rtaln  iMnditlonit  the  UM'of  the  piiblir  librarii'siit  the  oollepe. 
It  prupfwil  t4i  pmvtdH  a  buildlUK  <m|iuI  in  ifiylt>  and  itiinilar  in  phui  lo 
that  nf  tlif  MaiAi*  Metlival  CQHeK)*.  land  for  an  f  \[ierini>M>lal  fam  mod 
boUitii'nl  K>irdenH,  a  i^niDaMiuw,  and  a  fainpoM  fur  luililary  drill. 

DBLlslnS   IK   KAVim  OP  AS   INIlCI>EN'DKNT   INsTlTl'TlOK. 

Id  vi«>w  (if  ihf  diibiouei  prm(p<><-la  r>f  oblainlni;  fumU  fur  the  oon* 
Mmelkto  of  buildiniiK,  and  for  othor  purptMCA,  Hhuuld  the  ndle^  be 
esMbliabwt  on  an  IfMlepeodeot  basto,  the  prt)[Mii»ili(in#  of  the  two  inatl- 
luilonn  rTH.i'tvp.l  full  iim»l.|.T«iion  by  i lie  i-.itiiiiiitif.'  TIh>  plan  of 
anitliiK  itu-  iM'w  ii>lle(re  with  any  other  waa  opposed  by  many  on  Ike 
gniiiml  Ihtil  tin-  iimiii  piiriN>sf  of  the  lHl)<l-(;ranl  ai-t,  "lo  j>roniot4*  the 
liU-nil  iiii-l  pr«i-tii-al  i-diK-Hltmi  of  tlit*  indiiMlriiil  cla»M'K,"  would  thtu 
tM-  l]ir::fly  <li'f>-Ht4-d.  The  fri>-jids  of  an  iiide|M-ndt'tit  establish meni 
of  th.-  .■<i!l.;j:t*  "'■"■  Hbly  repn-si  iinil  lM>forp  the  committ*-*.  The  senti- 
in)-iit  <>r  till-  iHiHnI  of  iiKrii-ulliirf,  im  U-fon'  stnttil.  hud  Ix-cn  de^ideally 
avorx- 1"  n  i-oiiiit'iiioii  with  nnyi'xi-tint:  inNtitiition  from  first  to  la*t, 
ami  llii>N>'iiiini<-nI  Inid  t:n-Ht  w«M(;)it  in  tlii'  final ile<-iNioii  t'onspicuooa 
ani>>ii::  ih<»i-  wlm  favon-il  an  iii<b-|H-iiil<-nt  iiiNtidilion  were  the  able 
MTH-iury  »r  the  iMwnl  of  iicrit-iilinn-.  lion.  S.  T,  (;4MM)ale,  lion.  Phineaa 
ItnriK'H,  Hhi)  Dr.  K»-kii>l  Ilolnn-s.  I>r.  IIolmeH  tnaiiitaine^l  with  icrvat 
eiirn>-Mii>-s.H  that  in  order  to  fill  in  any  n'tiMMmble  di-|;nM>  the  ineaaaiv 
of  u^-fiiliit"vt  of  which  it  WHK  vtipHbh-  tlo'  inHliluIiim  must  l»e  altno- 
liit*-I>  tndmniiH-nil  by  any  c-oniiLH'tion  witli  any  fxisting  institution — 
"a  lull  •111  ii-i  own  Uittoin."  In  om-  of  his  si(eech*'«  Iw-fore  the  cob- 
niiiti-i'  III'  •■M'lHinHx)  tliat  "Hit-  faruifrs  of  Maine,  after  having  desired 
l)ii-%  tliirii;  "•  loiic  itml  hui>«-<l  for  It  ho  lonu.  and  prayctl  for  it  mi  Ions. 
aii-l  Willi"!  for  It  •*,  loii^'.  wen-  not  now  piinj:  lo  sell  their  birthrif;ht 
for  Ik  ni.w  of  poltat.f  "  At  ihf  close  of  the  la.st  of  the  several  hear 
injT',  ih>'  ■■•inimiitei-  votanl  t'>  re|Mirt  in  favor  of  eNtalflishingan  lad*- 
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l)end»nt  institution.  A  bill  for  itn  orij^anization  had  been  carefully 
and  ably  prepared  by  Hon.  Phineas  Barnes,  of  Portland,  which  was 
also  reportwl.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  reached  the  legis- 
lature a  recess  of  half  an  hour  was  taken  by  both  branches  to  enable 
each  county  delegation  to  select  a  suitable  person  to  represent  its 
county  in  the  board  of  trustees.  The  persons  selected  wi»re  Samuel 
K.  Perley,  N.  T.  Hill,  Bradford  Cumminjjcs,  Thomas  S.  Lan^,  Dennis 
Moore,  William  D.  Dana,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Robert  Martin,  Alfnnl  S. 
Perkins,  Jos(»ph  Farwell,  Sewanl  Dill,  Joseph  Day,  Ebenezer  Knowl- 
ton,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Kverett,  and  William  Wirt  Virgin. 
These  names  wen*  inserted  in  the  first  se<»tion  of  the  organic  act,  and 
the  bill  imssed  both  branches  in  <lne  course  and  received  the  approval 
of  Governor  Cony.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trusU»es  was  held  at  the 
statehouse  in  Augusta  on  the  25th  of  April,  180.5,  and  the  board  was 
organiztnl  by  the  choice  of  S.  L.  (Joodale,  clerk;  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
president  of  the  boanl,  and  Phineas  Barnes,  treasurer. 

LOCATION. 

The  trustees  entered  U|^K>n  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  con- 
ditions of  the  most  discouraging  character.  The  State  had  i)la<»ed  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  construction  of  buildings  an<l  other 
nei»essary  purposes. 

They  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  for  contributions,  but 
the  public  did  not  respond.  They  had  another  {)roblem  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  to  deal  with,  that  of  location.  With  reference 
to  this  they  examined  lands  at  Togus  and  Topsham,  tlie  Taylor  farm 
at  Fairfield,  the  Nourse  farm  at  Orrington,  and  the  White  and  Frost 
farms  at  Orono.  The  western  meml>ershad  a  very  decide<l  preference 
for  Tofisham.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  \ugusta,  Septem- 
lM»r  U,  1805,  a  motion  to  locate  the  college  at  Topsham  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  i\  to  5.  At  a  meeting  at  Augusta,  January  25,  18H*),  the  board 
vote<l  to  locate  at  Orono,  th<»  vote  sUmding  8  in  favor  and  7  in  oppo- 
sition. The  site  s€*UH»te<l  has  pn)ven  advantageous  in  l(K*ation  and 
jittractive  in  surroundings.  The  farm  on  which  the  coUege  is  situated 
lN>nlerson  the  Stillwater  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penol>scot,  1  mile  from 
the  pleasant  village  of  Orono  and  9  miles  from  the  thriving  city  of 
Bangor.  It  embraces  370  acres  of  land,  affonling  a  variety  of  soil  for 
exiM»rimenlal  pur|)ose8.  This  farm — originally  consisting  of  two 
farms,  now  uniteil  into  one — costing  ^ll,(MH»,  was  given  to  the  State 
bv  the  towns  of  Orono  and  Oldtown. 

REDrCTION    IN  THE   MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE   BOARD   OF  TRl'STRKS. 

The  divide<l  s<Mitiment  among  the  memliers  of  the  Inmrtlof  trustees 
relative  to  the  location  of  the  college  serve<l  as  a  disintegrating  force 


KDUCATIOK   n*  lUfXK. 

vnu  Ut  Ik>  i>xpvQ<lfd  iMrl  ly  to  pi>y  cost  of  cxperimeiil* 
My  for  iKtitrm.  to  Iw  givim  alt^rtuilely  *t  the  thtv* 

tn  w«a  prmenUHl  by  itB  leametl  und  vt-neniblc  |irv«i- 

tnl  Woods.     Briefly  Ht«lt  I,  It  pro!>QH««l  (tutt  the  UimI* 

I  Nadoiwl  Oovemtii<>nt  Hlinulil  W  tnnufvire*!   and 

«  toBowdoln  Cullfci';  tliitt  ihf  tx(ll4-jm  nhnuM  cMUib- 

3niM*|MniteAn(l<UHiinf(  rn(innlli>ih<-ni;  thni  it  Mhonld 

Itm  in  ■•|H>niti<jn  witliin  tin?  \>mv  Ihiihml  by  lhi<  ai-l  ui 

tlimilil  |wtrr>imi,  withoni  i*7(i)pnM*  Iir  tbi<  State,  all  tb« 

ini!d  by  it  in  acruiJliag  hhiiI  icruni.     It  wnn  to  »npf>ly 

wlrocUon,  provide  Ibi!  UM-esMirj-  philomtihical  and 

._._    _._._._  _-  -     ,|j^  jii  (tw"l«tO',  htiiany.  inio- 

uo|ty,  QDii  v'm       alive  anaiitu  to  allow  th«  wimlt-iita  th«  ii»* 

IbnapiMtnit  niv<illevtlou!iHirT»i<i,i  l*»'lan][1ng  In  llii>  €til]«<|fti,  aad 

di*r  o'rlalti  n»cMiitJ»Utt  t)u'  um<  nf  thf  putilli'  Ilbrarlf^  of  thf  votltf^e. 

proi^MMMH]  lit  prrtviilii  a  bulldlii|[  wiuni  in  tiiylr  nitd  Mnilbtr  In  plan  M 

Ml  ot  Iho  Mai)t()  Mrdifal  Collvjcv,  laml  for  an  ciiciwrUucntal  farm  and 

ounieal  |t«nt«ti».  n  K>'itiua«uni,  and  a  campiM  for  mlliUry  drill. 

DK-UMon   IS   PAVUB  or  AS   ISOUFKNUKKt   INSTTrVTfOS. 

vi«w  of  (bv  dubiiiiu  pnMi>(!>cl9'>f  olrtninlng  fun<U  for  th«  con- 
iCtion  of  b'iM'tintr".  uti-i  for  olti<T  inin>"***.  ^h'•ll1(^  tlH>r"lI»«|r^  t» 
rtblWhwl-.i.  ..'■  h  '■  I  -  ii  i-  'I'  1m~i-.  til..  I.I■..l.n^i!i,.1l.  ..f  ih.>  tvru  iiiMi- 
tutioiitt  nHi>iv<-4l  full  iHinHJdf rat ioii  by  the  eummitteo.  The  plan  of 
unilinK  tli<-  ih-w  L-oIlp^e  with  nny  other  whh  oppOHe<l  by  innny  on  the 
(tniiin-l  llml  tht-  iiniiii  jiiirixiw  of  the  lHiiiI-;:rniit  ju-1.  "141  iin»nuH<- the 
lilK-nil  itn-l  iira.ii.-iil  .■.IncHtioii  nf  ih.-  inaiii-irial  (•!iiss*'>."  would  ihin 
U-  liir:.-ely  •l<-r«-nlf<l.  Tin-  frii'ii<)^  of  hii  jiiiU-)H-ii<l<-rit  e.stHhlishment 
of  ihfcoll.-ct'Mi-n-  Hilly  reprt-wnitHl  Itefon-  ihc  niininilU-i'.  Tlieitenti- 
nient  of  ()ii-  iKmnI  of  itcri<-"lt"ri*,  h.s  U'for.-  sttitinl,  hml  U-fu  ilecule'lty 
«ver>»'  !•>  ti  ■■oiiiiiMtioii  with  Hiiyt-xisiiiif;  iiisliliitiuii  from  Hr>t  to  Ust. 
Rill)  ihiv'M'riiiiiifiit  IiikI  ^reat  u'i'j);lii  in  I  ho  tiimlilei'i^ioii  Conspicuotu 
HiiKiii;.'  tlnot'  who  riiviin-il  Hii  iiiiU-]H'ii<li'nt  iiixlitiilioii  wi-re  the  able 
M>cr>liiryof  ih*-)H>HnlofHCri<-iilliin-.  Ilui).  S.  I.  (itMHliilf.  Hon.  Phineaa 
llnnii'N  liixl  Or.  K»-kiel  IloimeH.  I>r.  llolnieH  m»iiitHin<-«l  with  tfrfat 
eBnu-^t iii-s.--  tliHi  in  onler  to  fill  in  any  n-nsjintibk'  lU-cnH'  thf  meatture 
of  ii'd'riiliii'vH  iif  whirh  it  WHH  <Niim1>1<-  I)i<-  itiHiiiiitiiin  niiifli  lie  atauv 
liitt'lv  iinhHni|M-n-(l  hy  nny  iHnnii^'tioii  with  nny  fxinlin);  irislitution — 
"11  1  nil  "11  JtH  own  iNitttini."  In  on<'  of  his  si>eeelH's  U-fore  Ihe  eoro- 
niiiivi-  li.-  •■xclHiMMxl  iliwl  '"tlif  farmers  of  Maiii<-.  iifttr  havinKdesir*^ 
till-  thiiii;  ■''I  lon^'.  mill  hofMil  fur  it  tu>  lone,  ninl  iintyitl  fur  it  m>  loatf. 
anil  ui(il>-<l  for  it  mi  hinti,  wen-  imt  now  piin^  to  sell  their  liirthriffht 
for  u  mi-«  of  potlMp-."  At  the  cliow*  of  the  l«»t  of  the  st-veral  hear- 
in^,  ihi-  i-omuiiihi-  vdUhI  t»  n-jHirt  in  favor  of  entalfliHhiniiraD  iiide>- 
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Iienclf^iU  institution.  A  bill  for  itn  or^anizHtion  hml  In^en  carefully 
and  ably  prepare<l  by  lion.  Phineas  Barnes,  of  Portland,  which  was 
also  rei)ortetl.  When  the  report  of  the  committ<*e  rea<*he<l  the  legis- 
lature a  recess  of  half  an  hour  was  taken  by  both  branches  to  enable 
each  county  delegation  to  select  a  suit^ible  i)erson  to  represent  its 
county  in  the  l>oard  of  trustet^.  The  persons  selected  won*  Samuel 
K.  Perley,  N.  T.  Hill,  Bradfonl  Cummings,  Thomas  S.  I^ang,  Dennis 
Moore,  William  D.  Dana,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Robert  Martin,  Alfred  S. 
Perkins,  Joseph  Farwell,  Seward  Dill,  .Joseph  Day,  Kbenezer  Knowl- 
ton,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Kverett,and  William  Wirt  Virgin. 
These  names  wert»  inserte^l  in  the  first  section  of  the  organic  act,  and 
the  l>ill  passe<l  both  branches  in  due  cours4»  and  rtKjeived  the  approval 
of  Governor  C\)ny.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trust(»es  was  held  at  the 
statehouse  in  Augusta  on  the  25th  of  April,  IS^ir),  and  the  l>oard  was 
organizetl  by  the  choice  of  S.  L.  (TO<Klale,  clerk;  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
president  of  the  boanl,  and  Phineas  Barnes,  tn»asurer. 

LOCATION. 

The  trustees  enten^d  u|)on  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  con- 
ditions of  the  most  discouraging  character.  The  Suite  had  pla(*ed  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other 
necessary  purposes. 

They  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  for  contributions,  but 
the  public  di<l  not  n^sjwnd.  They  had  another  problem  of  grt*at  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  to  deal  with,  that  of  loaition.  With  reference 
to  this  they  <'xamined  lands  at  Togus  and  Topsham,  tlie  Taylor  farm 
at  Fairfield,  the  Nourse  farm  at  Orrington,  and  the  White  and  Frost 
farms  at  Onmo.  The  western  meml>ersha<l  a  very  decide<l  preference 
for  Tojisham.  At  anuH^tingof  the  l>oard  held  at  Vugusta,  Septem- 
l)er  14,  isr>5,  a  motion  to  hwate  the  college  at  Topsham  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  0  to  T).  At  a  meeting  at  Augusta,  January  2.5,  I8»;»i,  the  board 
vote<l  to  hK»ate  at  Orono,  the  vote  standing  S  in  favor  and  7  in  oppo- 
sition. The  site  m»hH'te<l  luis  pn)ven  advantageous  in  hH*ation  and 
attractive  in  surroundings.  The  farm  on  which  the  rollrge  is  situated 
lM>nlers  on  the  Stillwater  River, a  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  1  mile  from 
rh«»  pleasant  village  of  Orono  ami  9  milt»s  from  tho  thriving  city  of 
Bangor.  It  eml)ra<*es  :J7»i  acres  of  land,  affonling  a  variety  of  soil  for 
•»xiM»rimental  pur|Mises.  This  farm — origiimlly  consisting  of  two 
farms,  now  unite^l  into  om* — costing  <»11,(mm»,  was  given  to  th«»  State 
l)y  the  towns  of  Onuio  and  Oldtown. 

REOnTION   IN  THE   MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE   BOARD   OF  TRrSTKKS. 

The  dividiMl  siMitiment  among  the  meml)erH  of  the  lN>ar<l  of  trustees 
relative  to  the  location  of  the  college  served  as  a  disintegrating  force 


KUITATIUN   tN   HAIXE. 


il  H  tDiwIlof*  held  ut   Aii^nmn,  Jariiuirj' :;o,  ]8<:T,  Um    . 
on  van  HlKUf<d  by  all   Uif   meuilttTii  prvAHnt,    to  ia 
>.<ilH>r: 

bant  -"     mwlMaiir  the  HUt«  Ciilliw>  »f  AftririvltHro  iml  llw>  Machwak 

IH  -vjwniHnl  ihikt.  to  thtir  opiitiim,  tbir  ntimhpr  of  tlM  uiBUibMt  t4 

-Mra  ■iinii       a  Itm  than  It  luiw  la.  «uil  uk  lliat  tlir  ntuatiFr  Imi  mlacvd  ia 
w  than  d       r  toon  tbtui  ;.    Thry  woaM  wi'XKMt  ihat  tbir  im-w  bn«nl   •€ 
■hM*  km  up       ted  b]r  ibe  ficixrvrtMr  uhI  cutuidl,  uiJ  witb  ivtoud  tu  atiww 
lur  itnu  b  r-    Tlwjr  Mint  UMftna*  tbalr  mdtBMi  Ui  rrthr  fniw  tb*  |uaiut« 

ir  btU  by  1  for  tlM  pwiHNe  •bomi  lodkaleiL 

w  licti  VM  promptly  nvpondml  tn  Ity  t)i<-  It-i^ltilatim-,  mikI  • 
iMhIknI}  III  M  n>«|iiiwtt«  vra>  pMwHil.  The oritdnnl  iMwn)  or  Inislcr* 
anriiig  n^tirvti,  n  m-w  itiNin)  wiw>  appoinlial,  ftinfintiiiti  iif  Itov.  S.  F. 
Dikv,  lliHi.  Ahnor  i'obtim,  II<in.  Lymlon  Onk,  Uiio.  Isaiati  Sl«>tMiu, 
IIiMt.  WUIiant  I*.  W  itigalH,  Hud.  (imirKf  1'.  f^cwall,  nnd  Hod.  NaUmnM 
Wibuiu.  lut  organization  wwt  RfTMrtf?)!  nt  Oantfor,  v\pril  'H,  IS«'.7,  Ity 
thtf  chttlw  of  Abu«r  Cutiurn,  pmaideot,  S.  L.  ((uodale,  elerk,  and 
laalali  St«tsiin,  tnasarer. 

KAKLT  cnxDrniiNS. 

Tbo  nvw  ImwKI  o(  tru-Hievo  onleriH]  np*iu  Itn  iliitW  iiniU'r  uumvrom 
uul  a»riou«  diMilvaatMKiw-  A  maJorJty  of  iih  itii*inlH>ni  luwl  jtlvirn  the 
nvw  vdaoatlunal  iK!hl>lllt)  but  llttln  tboDKbt  or  Nludy;  when  thfy  r^im* 
to^thor  the  flrwt  tlnn«  ihny  mmt' lu  t*nllrT  >lm«Kt'rH  tonnM  nn"th.T 
JD  n>latioii  111  th<-  iiiHttvr  in  linnd;  then-  wnn  1>ut  little  in  the  experi- 
I'Di-f  i»r  tin-  \mM  to  (fuido  ihfin;  lli«'  result»  miUKht  were  fwr  dilfeivnl 
fmiii  1I1..S.'  .'ittiiio-l  l.y  .vi-.liti^'  iii-.tilnli<>os.  anil  i-otilil  1h>  r>-n<-h<-«t 
only  l.y  milliixls  ilifTiTinu'  rroni  lli<'ir>:  tlxiv  \uv  n.>  ii.ihIoK  for  inn- 

Kn.pin^-in  .l.-.lark 

CKi  lli.-..H,.rh.ii..l.iti.n- «.-..-  favorin-.iivunisi.iiK-i-s:  Tl«.  liiftii-nli 
Hn<lv.'\:iiiuu-.<(in-.iiMn  ..nu.-iiij-oi  li.ol  Ix-.-n  >.-ii|.-.l;  th.-Umnl  <.riru>- 
1.-.-  Iiu'l  )K-.-ti  i'.-ln<i"lliMisTii,it)  iinil  •'i>in[iart  IhhIv:  il»-llt<-ory  that  thf 

n ^   n<->-UI  for  Ih.-  '-onMrn.tn.ii  of  Ixiililin^'^  anil  foronlioHry  <'iir- 

n-iK  .vi-n-i-^.i.nl.l  iK-mix-.l  l.y  >nl.>irii.lion  l.uil  Ut-n  .-.vplcKliHl.  ho.! 
th.' Mali- lijol  i.l;i''*-<l  *^*".i""iiil  llif  liihjHi^il  of  ihi' ni'W  Imanl.  Tin' 
trn-ii'i->  tiia<l*-  lln-ir  Hn-t  i  i>ii  iiiiln-  site  of  iln-  institution  May  1*^ 
1->-::.  »li<n-  liny  fonml  Iwu  M-t-nf  rann  ImiMin;:- inni-li  ont  of  n-iMJr 

TI..-«.  w.-n-  n-iNiir.-<l  hikI  nu.-l.-  n-.-fnl~. for  \)u-  lir^I  pn.f.-*>or.  Ih.- 

olli.T  A-  a  li'ni|ioran  ri'vi.1<-iii'i-  fur  tin-  farm  snin'rintfinlt-nt.  It  »jt» 
hI.o  .j.'i'j.l.'.l  io<-.,nMni<-i  a  »,hh1.-ii  l.iiiMin;;  n  hoM'  roof  >.)ioiil<l  (-ov.t 
I-'  riH.tiii  of  -.iiiLilili-  r.x/.f  an<)  linisli  for  >tn<t<-nt.-.  \Vin^'Ht<>  11^11. 
witli  ii»'.)u(i-ji>n>nH>ui%.  hu»  <-onstrn<-te<l  in  [inrxuanii'  of  tliiHiliH-iMion. 
Hml  altlioni:!)  not  coiniili'tiil  until  the  follow  iiii;  yoar,  i(  whh  reatty  (or 
iK-iniMiii-y  Its  Mton  ,is  n<-<il<it.  During;  the  year  ]'ii>7  there  wait  fn^- 
(|iR-Dt  dis«-UM>iun  in  thf  iNMinl  iiiiun  the  i>uliry  that  shoulil  be  punuml 
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in  tho  construction  of  luiildings  i\h  they  should  l)e  needed,  one  aft^r 
anoth4»r.  There  whh  a  sentiment,  nion^  or  less  prevalent,  that  inex- 
IHMisive  wooden  buildin^p)  should  be  provided  at  first,  to  Im»  followe<l 
by  niort*  sul)8tantial  structures  later,  when  the  collejife  could  bt'tter 
afTonl  the  expense.  The  policy  determined  on,  however,  was  to  con- 
struct thoroughly  and  of  durable  material  so  far  as  the  work  of  <*on- 
struction  should  be  <*arried.  This  iK)li<*y  has  Ihhmi  pursue<l  in  the 
construction  of  the  princifMil  buihlinp*  on  the  college  campus. 

OPEXINCi   OF  THE  COLLECiE  TO   STmKNTS — EAKI.V    HISTORY. 

The  first  chwss,  numlK»rinj^  \'2  students,  was  admitte<l  September  14, 
ISOS.  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M.,  ha<l  lM»en  chos<»n  farm  suiM*rintendcnt 
and  instructor  in  agriculture,  and  Merritt  V.  Fernald,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  mathematics.  With  this  small  force  of  fa<'ulty  and  pupils  th<»  col- 
lege eiitere<l  ui>on  the  firet  term  of  its  organized  existence,  Mr. 
Johnson  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  farm  and  to  instruction  in 
farm  pnK^esses,  and  Professor  Fernald  to  the  duties  of  the  class  room. 
In  the  service  of  instruction  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  first 
year  was  a  c*ourse  of  lectures  on  physiology  by  th«»  lat^*  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter,  of  Mas.sachusett8.  At  the  b<*ginning  of  the  secon<l  year 
St4»phen  F.  Pcnikham,  A.  M.,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  added  to  the  faculty 
in  the  capacity  of  pn)fessor  of  chemist r>'.  A  little  later  Mr.  John 
Swift,  a  grmluate  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  l>ecame 
instructor  in  botany  and  hortieultun*.  In  the  formative  jK^rioil  of  the 
rollege,  befort*  the  several  departments  were  filleil  with  {KM-nuinent 
officers,  li»cturers  wert»  calbnl  in,  as  occasion  aros**,  to  give  instruction 
on  s|>ecial  topics.  Additions  wen»  thus  frequently  nmde  to  the  force 
of  instruction,  so  that  bv  the  ch)S4»  of  tlie  vear  1S70  no  less  than  11 
tlifTerent  individuals  were  connect<Ml  in  one  capacity  or  another  with 
the  fa<*ulty,  as  sliown  by  the  catalogue  issued  with  the  college  n»iH>rt 
for  that  year.  The  catalogue  bears  date  January,  1871.  From  it  the 
following  list  of  instructors  is  <*opie<r. 

FACILTV. 

M»'rritt  C  Ft»nial<l.  A.  M.,  fu*tin»(  pr*»HiilPTit.  pr<>f«*H**<>r  uf  iiiathHiiiHtics  and 
|»liy«iir». 
Sainnol  JohnMin.  A.  M..  fanii  su]>orint<*iulent  ami  instructor  in  ajn^^'ulture. 
st»*phi»n  F.  PfH'khani.  A.  M..  pr«)fess<ir  of  ch^'nik^try. 
John  Swift.  B.  S..  InHtmctor  in  lx)tany  and  horticulture. 
Mr*.  Mary  L.  F»'maM.  instructor  in  Frnch  and  Ocnnan. 
Calvin  Cutt4»r.  M.  D. .  l«'turt»r  on  anatomy,  physiolo^cy.  and  hyjd^ne. 
Toryflon  B.  Lakin.  instructor  \n  lMM>kk(H*pin^  and  cominen-ial  forms. 
\   -\.  Wdlanl.  A.  M..  Wtureron  cUiiry  fanninK. 
A.  S.  Pm'kanl.  M.  D..  Uh  tur«*r  on  us^'tul  and  injurious  iuMvts. 
.Iain»*s  J.  11.  (*n*K«>ry.  A.  M.   ItM-turer  on  market  farming  and  ganleniuK- 
Pr«»f.  E.  S.  MorM>.  l»-cturer  on  cotn]Kirative  anatomy  and  z<K>lofO'. 

Military  instruction  (nM|uinMl  by  tin*  en<lowment  a<*l)  had  lMM»n 
given  by  Capl.  Henry  K.  Sellers,  o!  liangor 


I 


Hitherto  th4*«>IU*iRt  •.■oulil  tint  h-  n'lpinliil  mm  rfstiiiKon  n  awan 
htmin.  liuiMtiiucb  He  thv  title  to  tbt.-  l-oIIi^uio  irruiiniis  nnd  ttu*  buiUlliijr* 
u|ion  theiu  hiid  t>e4>u  In  noatrovcrH)'.  Tli«)tIi>o(l«Mnvc>inir  to  the^Uiie 
tho  (arm*  pr>>M>nu><l  by  the  tnnrnn  of  Orono  and  Oldtomi  ma  u  •il«>  for 
Uif  (■i>ll(t|iv  M>ntjilDi>«l  n  reventiim  cUusu  by  whlcli,  under  cprtain  c«iii- 
dllioiiA,  ilift  pt^perly  nildlil  be  ta«l  to  tho  HtAte.  TtiiA  cUuite  wnm  imm 
MiiKritntory  ii>  Lbv  l«iiUUilun>,  aimI  v^rly  In  IMiU,  in  ;rr»ntin(;  nn  nprpro- 
prinliiH)  uf  4:;vX"'  to  Ihti  foUefte,  thti  voto  vnwt  aoonmpunted  by  n  pn*- 
vlftifin  tbnt  thv  rvrvniiiin  cUuho  iibmild  Ih*  mi  cliMngitl  tliat  the  lillv  lii 
tfao  {inipi'rly  nhiinld  Iw  valid  in  tlit-Mlntv.  Ttii*  niiufnnl  fhnni^  «ra» 
Bot  Riadi^  to  IS'IH;  ihif  inone.v  appropriiili!il  ounid  nol  \te  drawn,  but 
nvHrlod  l4i  thH  HUle  tmiLHnry.  Kariy  in  1((70  lh»  «ani  of  |iif(,0llO  wiw 
appropriaiml  by  this  le)riitUtun>,  with  1^,1)011  iu]diliotuil,  mAkloir  ihm 
totul  uppnipriaLifHi  ^.Vi.OiK),  but  «.<onilit-iane>l  n|Mia  lhi<  miiup  t>han|tr  of 
dwd  iu>  wii*  nt(|aln^l  Ibf  |in>vIoDH  yi>ar.  Iti'Toro  the  elitatt  iit  187l>  thv 
tu?e*mimry  rhonit^  uf  lltit*  had  haxi'n  ti|TfH-iHl,  Ihn  ninni>y  hod  bopn 
dmwu,  ami  die  work  'if  muMi-uotlon  uf  nm^ltHl  ItultdinK*  waa  rnplUty 
firimt  forwimi.  Ily  th<'  vnd  of  iho  third  r)dl<.'|p>  t-iwr  (I.  «>.,  Auitiwl. 
lljriMbr)  <'1i<>nil<«l  laboruiory  luul  bwn  fomplt'lwl,  th«<  Inrfco  donni- 
l<it>',  <  >ak  Hail,  bad  lHH>n  t-oniitrurKxl,  and  ihp  iKMnlinir  hoUNM,  with 
ila  ooutDMlloDK  dining  hall,  wan  n«]y  for  the  ri-MWption  uf  iitad«nt«. 

'rhv  thn>«  yrnint  f^oni  1848  to  I^7I  ixitntitui^  the  mottt  lr>*in|r  period 
in  the  history  of  thin  in»Litution.  At  ihoir  cIuro  (tu(«tiaiiii  of  tllli- 
and  of  Ihn  pcrmAnMitn-  of  the  InMitution,  whlrh  had  lM.n.*n  sto  cntMr- 
nwo«in)i  111  irtiHiatit  iind  faculty,  wori-  uom-.  hnpjiily.  <|ti(-^llon4  of  tht- 
paKt.     A  new  Hud  inoro  auspiciouH  ora  »ec'med  to  be  dawning  upon 


t  ilAMiKS    IS    TIIK    fAI  ll.TV. 

At  till-  ]..iiiii  in  III.-  liiMnryuf  t)>.- •-..ll'-;:.-  Mr.  IVfuhM.  «1i.i.  t-hofu-n 
to  ;.  |.i-..f.-- .1^1.11..  )■».!  !«TV.-.l  aU..  a-  n.-tin-  |)n--iai-iil  diiriiit;  tb.- 
thn->-  w-;(n.  luidir  nulifi-,  n'-iUfsi'^l  nliif  from  ili>-  i-x.-ciilivi-  iliiiio. 
Thi>  tvli.-r  ».i«  ;:r;.iit.-|  .-.m<1  a  ivon.'vUii/.ali.iii  i.f  IIk-  faiMllIy  .-fr.H'l<H|. 
mi  tlial  al  till'  ln'ijiiMiiii;;  of  tli<'  ii<-\<  i'ii]|.-;;>-  yt-ar  II  wu-h  ciiiiMtitUtp^l 
a^.ll..«l,  l--l.iw:     ■ 

K-»  riiarU-  F  All-n.  D,  I),,  jif -i-l-iil.  i.r..f.---.r  ..f  Knxli-li  lilpratnr.-  aixl 
■tivt't..1  ..I.-1  IX'.nd  -l-nrv. 

M.rri!'  r   K-n,,.I,l.  A    >l  -  iT-f-.-.r  ■■!  ii.i.ll..-Tii,uii--  hii.1  |.l,y.i,>- 

Il..l-ri  I.    l'*l<i.r.l.A    M  .  i.r..f-.-.r..f  .  ti-iiii-tr>    t-r.-i.,-l..  aii.l  (i.-niwu 

Williin.i  A    l-ik-.  I-    K..  [ir.f.—  .r  ..f  , ml  viiinn.-.  ni.;: 

'■Ii..rl- II    K-nu.M    A    M  .  |.r.f.— .r-.f  in.ttin.l  Iii-Ltv. 

.l-yhH    V.>m„.-,..i,.  Urrn -T,i-.ri-.l.-...l.-„l 

X    A    \Vii:,.i.l    A    M     l..iiir.T  ..li.l.iirv  f«n.iiiii: 

.i..i.i.-,T    If   'I-.-,- TV    A    M  .  1"  i'ir.T..i.  i.Mrk.  t  fHni.itii:^.H'l  mir-WiiiiiK. 


"■-■)■'    .l..r 
.T.,l,i,  V'-r 


inliti 
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Tho  Hettle<l  condition  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  college  was  followed  by  a 
eonsiderable  increase  in  the  numlK>r  of  Htudents,  the  highest  figui^es 
in  this  repinl  dnrinfi:  the  first  ten  years  l)eing  attained  in  187-1-75, 
when  the  numlK»r  catalogued  was  121.  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  brought  to 
his  work  in  the  college  generous  culture  of  mind  and  heart  and  an 
earnest  puri)ose  to  strengthen  and  elevate  all  it«  departments.  His 
presidency,  extending  from  August,  1S71,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1S7.S,  was  one  of  general  prosperity  to  the  collegia.  In  March,  1871*, 
Professor  Fernald  was  (*hosen  as  successor  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  has  held 
the  iK)sition  to  which  he  was  then  elected  since  that  date.  From 
the  l)eginning  of  President  Allen's  administration,  in  1871,  to  the 
pn*sent  time  the  changes  in  the  faculty  have  betMi  gra<lual,  and  yet 
this  ]M»ri<Hl  of  twenty-one  years  has  sufficed  to  furnish  new  men  at 
th«»  liea<l  of  every  department  of  the  college,  as  shown  by  comparing 
the  (*omiK>sition  of  the  faculty  in  1S71  with  that  at  the  prt^sent  date 
[1S1»'JJ,  as  follows: 

Merritt  C.  Fenmld.  A.  M..  Ph.  D..  president,  ]>roft»8«>r  of  mental  and  moral 
8<.*ieiirv. 

George  H.  Hamlin.  C.  E..  professor  of  cixil  engineering. 

Alfn^l  B.  Anl)ert.  M   S..  pnifewmr  of  chemuitry. 

Allen  E.  Rojct^rs.  A.  M..  proft»j*Hor  of  liiiitory,  logic,  and  civics. 

Walter  Balentine,  M.  S..  profesnor  of  agriciiltnre. 

Walter  Flint.  M.  E..  proft»Ksor  of  mtn'hanical  engineering. 

FranciH  L.  Harvey.  M.  S..  Ph.  D.,  ])rofes8or  of  natural  historj'. 

Jani(*8  N.  Hart.  C  E.,  prof«>saor  of  uiatheniatics  and  astronomy. 

Howanl  S.  Wehb.  B.  M.  E..  in8tmct«»r  in  Khopwork.  secretary  and  registrar. 

Fre<l  P.  BriKgH.  B.  S.,  assistant  in  natural  history. 

Nathan  C.  Grover.  B.  (\  E..  assistant  in  ci\-il  engineering. 

Harriet  Converse  Fernald.  M.  S..  librarian. 

Welton  M.  Mnnson.  M.  S..  profes.sor  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening. 

Hnra«*e  M.  EsUibro  »ke.  M.  S..  A.  M..  professor  of  rhetoric  and  modem  languages. 

James  S.  Stev»«ns.  M.  S..  Ph.  D.,  prof«»s.sor  of  jihysics. 

Mark  L.  Hers»\v.  A.  M..  lieutenant.  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry.  profess<.»r  t)f  military 
mneiH-e  and  ta<*tics. 

(JillHTt  M.  (iow«*ll.  in««Trn<tor  in  pnictioal  aKriculture. 

David  Wilder  Colby.  B.  S. ,  ais.Hi.Htant  in  rhemistry. 

David  W.  Trine.  B.  S..  assi.^tant  in  horticulture. 

FIDELITY    AND   PERMA.VENCY    OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  colleg«»  has  Ihhmi  fortnuate  in  the  fidelity  and  iH»rmanency  of 
its  trusti»es,  if  the  latter  t4»rm  may  Ih»  applied  to  a  iMKly  of  men  sub- 
jiTt  to  ehang**  )>y  annnal  ap|M>intment  as  terms  of  ofRee  expirt*.  \W 
way  nf  iUn.Htration,  the  following  «*.\aniples  are  cit^Ml:  Hon.  Abn<»r 
Coburn.  of  .Skowhegan.  was  pn*si<lent  of  the  lM>anl  for  twelve  y«»ars, 
from  ls»*»7  to  ls7l».  lion.  William  I*.  Wingale,  of  Hangor,  who  for 
several  years  was  president  of  the  l>oar<],  S4»rvtMl  lluMtdlege  faithfully 
a.H  a  tru.stee  from  1S07  to  !><s4,  when  he  wa.s  pr«M'linled  from  reapiM)int- 
nient  hy  a  statute  limitation  of  age.     lion.  Lyndcm  Oak.  of  Garland, 


if  the  iMKnl  wmcinuDiKtl.r  from  ls>17to  1880,  flail 
T-ne  un         y-»n  nf  lb«  poriijil  a*  iM  iiimittuiil.     From   hia  t 

h  Mi)tuiii.»iicv  iritli  thp  (<ntin>  tiiiiUiry  nf  tbo  rollcKv,   and  Ub 

iiml  ami  priM-liml  JDi[|;nii>Dt,  bin  Mpn'irfB  W(>rc>  jnmltiabli'. 

IL  liHA  iK-f-n  8tar*4l  that  the  orijrioal  iMwrr]  riiosistt-d  of  nUteeii  m««- 

bm,  tiuif  fur  fai'h  oiunly  in  the  S(aii>,  nud  thai  an  uarly  an   IM'  Ih*^' 

alxuHil  Ut  K'VH  phttfi*  to  a  nuialVr  NianI,  oouKJHtluft  of  tMv^n  iDc>iii- 

,  aiiiHtiuU'd  by  tlit*  (invDrmir.     In  lM\t  thtt  wH-rviary  of  Ui«>  bu«itl 

nicrivullurt]  became  by  law  u  uir-iubtT.  fx  (iffit'lo,  ttf  the   boanl  of 

Mr<«,  athl  In  IHtKl  tbo  alumni  w><re  iiuihi>ri»-<l  by  Uw  to  natD«  one 

■heir  nuinlier  for  Mp[M>iutni«til  on  the  buiinl.     1*hi<  portion  of   the 

■r  n-lntinic  lu  the  aecrvtar}'  of  th**  bounl  of  Hffrit^ulturv  wm  i«pe*lM] 

lSt*'.i.     At  the  proHenl  iliae,  therefore,  tho  tioard  von»i«ta  of  *-lfffat 

niutHTs — neven  appointed  eacli  for  a  term  of  sevt- n  >*einra  and  o— 

■HitnMl  for  appointment  by  the  aliimiii,  the  term  of  wbone  ofl&oe  is  ll 

year*. 

(oriDilOl   or  STTDV. 

The  nrirubir  courses  nrv  tivt'in  nnmtter,  viz:  Agrifiilture,  civil  eDgi- 
tiv«rinK,  rae«-buniiTnl  eD);inn<ring.  t-heiuiHtrj',  ami  seieaiv  and  llu>ra- 
Inre.  enrli  ret|ulrin|f  four  yeani  fur  it*  iwmpletfoD.  The  mtarm^  la 
Oirrieiiltnn-.  ebembttrj-,  and  neleoce  and  litenitare  lead  to  the  degio 
nf  tiai^belor  ofarlt^Dv*-,  Ihf  worM^  in  etrll  enKineerini;  to  the  de^n* 
uf  bai!belariircJvU  eD4CiaeerUiK,  luid  tbe  iwirM*  in  imHihaufe-al  ooyi- 
neerioK  to  (be  detcree  of  bttfhi-liir  of  mi-ehaiilRal  eii|>iut^rlnir.  Three 
yeam  after  ^radiintion,  on  pnwf  of  profesHioiial  work  or  study  and  on 
pniM-nliit ion  of  »  khi iMfnctory  IhtwiN,  the  wt'oml  or  bibber  degree  ean 
)>.'..)itnim-<l. 

All  iiuiliin-  of  itif  «x'v<'r«l  (tiiirses  of  stii<i_v,  with  fxplniiHtory  notett. 


yimt  ^nll  — Pliy«iiiliitfy:  Thi-b>nr  i4i;  n-ii>liiiK  Hnd  annl>i>i«  nf  »nth(>r«  (Ii: 
^■li'l  K"iiii''lrv  ll,'  w.i;  jlici-lirn  ■!  w.i:  )iliy>i>-itl  i-iilliin-:  In-tun-R.  Hirrii-nltitre 
hikI  liMrti<'iiltiir>-  I>.  M:  Pn^lwiKl  'Irikwiiiu  •■i,-.  <li»>^-tiiiK  di;  iciihtbI 
lii-t.-rv  >I>. 

S-,iii,-l  t.FHi  — [biiaoy:  Fri'in-li:  iiliii-lini  I'l  w.i  tni:i.niiiii>'iry  i  14  w.  i.  phyninU 
.-iiltiir>-.  l--i<ir>-..ii^„'tili<in-»i»lh<>Tti<riliiir.-.  I'  M.  Mi^-tu>iii.'«l  •Irawint;  iP. 
•  •t  T  :  ■■.tHiii<Ml1:t)>..r>i..ry  wnrk  <L  <.f  T.)  r.>.:  lii-tMry  .L.  »r  T.  i  <li:  aiial>-<iu 
..f  ..iiili..r-  .1,   ..f  T  1  H  ., 


Vnalimiivrh.ini-iry:  jihy-i.-.;  Kn-mhl^ 
t>ii.->  1'.'.^  aiuiljrtii-iil  <-Iii^iiii>try  \'.l-. 
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THIRD  YEAK. 

First  ^•n«.— German  (2);  horticnltnre  (3);  agricnlttiral  chemistrj':  inverte- 
brate zoology;  English  and  American  literature.  P.  M.:  Horticnltnre  (2):  ana- 
lytical chemistry  (3). 

Seamd  tt*rm. — Qerman  (2);  horticnltnre  (F.  of  T.)  (3);  landscape  ganlening 
(L.  of  T.)  (3):  logic;  entomology  (F.  of  T.  >;  descriptive  astronomy  (L.  of  T.); 
agricultural  engineering.  P.M.:  Zoologj*  and  entomolog>' (2);  horticulture  (1); 
analytical  chemistry  (2). 

KOfRTH    YKAR. 

FirMt  term, — Stock  feeding  and  dairying;  comparative  anatomy:  psychology; 
))olitical  economy  and  international  law.  P.  M.:  Comparative  anatomy  (2):  hor- 
ticulture and  farm  experiments  (2);  literary  work  (1). 

Src(fnd  tenn. — Stock  breeding  and  veterinary  science:  mineralogy  and  geology; 
Unite<l  States  Constitution  and  business  law:  psychology.  P.  M.:  Thesis  and 
lalH>ratory  work. 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENTS. 

In  the  framing  of  this  course  the  design  has  l)een  to  fit  young  men  to  follow 
agriculture  as  a  profession  with  success,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation, in  the  truest  sense,  is  the  end  to  be  attaine<l. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  is  largely  M*ientific  and  technical,  not  omitting,  how- 
ever, those  bran(*hes  that  pertain  to  social  and  civil  relations,  and  that  serve  to 
lay  a  broad  foundation  for  a  liberal  and  generous  culture. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  mainly  by  lectures,  and  embraces  sub- 
jei'ts  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  farmer,  which  are  briefly  explained 
under  the  following  heads: 

Ai/ricultnral  enffineeritig. — Agricultural  engineering  includes  land  surve>-ing» 
the  (construction  of  roads,  drainage  of  land,  irrigation,  water  supply  for  stoc*k  and 
household,  farm  implements  and  machiner>',  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the 
handling  of  different  farm  crops. 

Aifricultural  chemistry. — Under  agricultural  chemistry  the  following  topics  are 
taken  up:  Origin,  formation,  and  composition  of  soils:  classification  of  soils  and 
th*  ir  i)hysical  characteristics:  chemical  composition  of  plants:  sources  of  jilant 
ftMMl:  farm  manures,  their  composition,  preservation,  and  application;  commercial 
fertilizers,  their  origin,  (composition,  preparation,  and  use;  fermentati<m  and 
decay:  the  relations  of  the  soils  to  heat  and  moisture:  the  mechani(^  conditions 
l)et(t  a«Uipted  t<»  plant  gn>wth  and  the  (»bjects  to  be  gaine<l  by  cultivation. 

St(M'k/i'etiing. — The  subject  of  stock  ftMnling  treats  of  animal  nutrition;  f(X)ds 
and  f(Nlder8,  their  (composition,  digestibility,  and  coini»arative  valutas;  the  calcu- 
lation of  rations  for  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals  and  for  various  purposes^ 
as  for  growth,  fattening,  milk  pnMluction,  and  work. 

Ihiiryimj. — Dairying  includes  the  study  of  milk  secretion,  the  chemical  and 
phy^i(*al  pn»perties  of  milk,  rennet  action,  milk  analysis,  and  milk  testing,  and 
]tr:4('ti(-al  l4*Hsons  in  butter  and  cheese  making. 

/^»^( II //.—Botany  is  taught  by  text-books,  explanatorj'  lectures,  and  pra(*tical 
lalxmitory  work.    The  subject  embraces  g(*neral  and  cryi>togami<*  Ixitany. 

( Mineral  Uitany  (*on.*<idt*r8  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  plants*:  the 
relation  of  the  plant  ti>  the  S4»il  and  atmosphere:  the  description,  classification,  and 
naming  of  plants:  pre|>aration  of  plants  for  the  herliarium:  the  relationship  of 
tli«-  mr>re  ini|Mirtant  agricultural  plants,  and  a  s|)e(*ial  study  of  forage  planta. 
Ii«*sides  the  rt*gular  recitations  the  students  have  thirty  hours  of  laU>ratory  prac- 
tice, describing,  drawing,  and  classif>nng  plants,  and  each  preiHir**s  a  (x>llectioil 
of  fifty  species. 
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recitation  and  laljoratory  work  are  devoted  to  the  snbject.  Special  attention  la 
given  to  the  zoolog>'  of  the  domestic  animals. 

Kntoinolttgy  embraces  a  stndy  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  classification,  and 
economic  importance  of  insects.  Packard's  Entomology  for  beginners  is  nsed  as 
a  gnide.  This  work  is  preceded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  arthropyda.  S|)ecial 
attention  is  given  to  injurious  and  beneficial  insects.  Insecticides  and  appn)ved 
methods  of  destroying  insects  are  considered.  About  one  hundred  hours  in  reci- 
tations and  laboratory  work  are  devoted  to  this  subje<*t. 

Sttx'Ji  breeding  and  veterinary  ttcienee. — Stock  breeiling  is  taken  U]»  under  such 
divisions  as  heredity,  atavism,  fecundity,  in-and-in  breeding,  cross-breeding:  and, 
connected  %vith  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  studies  are  made  of  the  various 
breeds  of  animals  represented  on  the  college  farm  and  instruction  given  in  the 
scaling  of  animals.  The  course  of  veterinary  instruction  includes  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  science  with  the  practical  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  and  tr**at  the  more  common  disea.^tes  of  tmr  domes- 
tic animals,  and  to  meet  inttdligently  emergencies  which  frequently  arise  among 
live  stock  re«|uiring  the  aid  of  the  veterinarian. 

Minrndttgy  embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
and  blow-pipe  tests  of  about  thirty  sp(H.*ies  of  the  more  common  minetuls  that  are 
useful  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  materials 
and  to  the  minerals  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  soils  or  are  applie<l  to  soils 
as  fertilizers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  classification  and  naming  of 
minerals  and  the  arrangement  of  cabinets. 

Ueoltyjy  embraces  a  study  of  the  forces  that  are  and  have  been  at  work  modi- 
fying the  features  of  the  earth,  a  consideration  of  the  records  these  forces  liave 
left  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  a  history  of  the  earth,  or  a  succession  of  the 
events  tliat  have  txxMirrwl  thnmgh  the  agency  of  chemical,  physical,  and  vital 
forces.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  many  mineral,  rock,  and  fossil  specimens, 
and  by  charts.  ma|)s.  and  diagrams. 

S|)ei*ial  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  soils,  to  the  method  of 
conducting  geological  surveys,  and  to  the  get>logy  of  Maine.  Elxcursions  are 
inadt*  so  far  as  practicable  for  th»*  pnri)08e  of  study  in  geology  and  natural  history. 

ThrouKhont  the  courst»  the  endeavor  is  made  to  inculcate  established  principles 
in  aKri<'nltural  si-ience,  and  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them  to  the  full  extent 
admitte<l  by  the  appliances  of  the  lalM>rator>'  and  the  farm.  So  far  as  iHJSsible, 
students  are  assotMattMl  with  whatever  ex|)eri mental  work  is  carrie<l  on.  that  they 
may  be  l»ett«»r  fitt«»<l  to  continm*  such  work  in  after  life. 

Th<ist»  who  complete  this  course  rtn'eive  instruction  also  in  mathematics.  French, 
German.  English  lit4*ratnre.  logic,  Unitetl  States  C'on.stitution.  ]>olitical  e<*onomy, 
and  mental  and  moral  phiUtsophy.  business  law  and  international  law.  and  on 
presenting  satisfactory  theses  n|M)n  some  agricultural  to])ic  are  entitleil  to  the 
degree  of  l>achelor  of  si'ience. 

SHORT  (^H'RSES    IX    AORHTLTrilK. 

In  addition  to  the  full  course  in  agriculture  rwiuiring  four  years  for  its  cf)mple- 
tion.  hhort  cours«»s  in  agriculture  are  arrange*!  to  iiie#*t  the  wants  of  young  ni«»n 
who  d(*sirf*  to  extend  their  knowle<lge  in  their  choH»*n  V(K*ation.  but  who  can  devote 
oidy  a  liniite<l  amount  of  time  to  ])rt*i>aration  or  study. 

In  onler  to  a«lapt  them  t4»  varying  conditi<ms  of  earlier  a<'ciuirenient  and  of 
time  that  can  Ik*  given  to  s|Mi*ial  study,  two  course's  are  off«»nMl.  one  <*xtending 
ov»T  a  peri<»<l  of  two  college*  years  and  the  other  over  a  sinicle  year  <>f  thirty-six 
wi't'ks.  Uoth  are  designtnl  to  U»  intensely  pra<*tical.  While  the  former  affonls 
the  wi<ler  range  of  study  and  practice,  the  latter  in  its  mirn)wer  range  offers  also 
a  plan  of  systematic  study  of  prominent  and  important  agricultural  subjei'ts. 
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Si^cotul  ^•nll.— CalcnluR  (F.  of  T.) ;  descriptive  astronomy  (L.  of  T. ) ;  mec^banics 
of  enKineering  (F.  of  T. ):  graphic  Ktaticg  (L.  of  T.):  (German  (2);  logic.  P.  M.: 
Isometric  aud  cabinet  projection,  or  laboratory  physics  (2):  isometric  and  cabinet 
projwtion  (8). 

FOfRTH   YKAR. 

Firnt  term. — Civil  engineering;  stereotomy  (F.of  T.);  sanitary  engineering  (L. 
of  T. ):  practical  astronomy;  political  eiM»nomy  and  international  law.  P.  M.: 
Higher  8ur\*e>nng. 

Stci)nd  term, — Civil  engineering;  designing;  United  States  Constitution  and 
business  law;  geolog>'  and  mineralog>'.    P.  M.:  Designing  and  thesis  work. 

EXPLANATORY  KTATKMKXTS. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics,  mec*hanics.  astronomy,  and  drawing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thor- 
ough drill  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  onlinary  engineering  instrum«*nts  and  in  the 
application  of  mathematical  principles  and  rules,  so  that  the  graduate  can  at 
once  apply  himself  to  engineering  work  and  be  fitte<l,  after  a  limited  amount  of 
experience  in  the  field,  to  fill  positions  of  imiiortance  and  trust.  The  course  also 
affords  the  education  required  to  prepare  the  graduate  for  a  responsible  |)osition 
among  men  as  well  as  among  engineers. 

The  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  courses  during  the  first  year.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  term  of  the  sophomore  year  students  in  this  course  work  six  hours 
each  week  on  mechanical  drawing  and  four  hours  in  the  physical  laboratory.  In 
the  first  |)art  of  the  last  term  of  this  year  the  aftemrx>ns  are  given  to  physical  and 
chemical  laboratory  practice,  each  student  devoting  ten  hours  i)er  wet»k  to  the 
lalx)ratories.  During  the  last  part  of  this  term  the  subject  of  land  surveying  is 
taken  up,  four  hours  each  week  being  devoted  to  recitation  work  and  thre**  after- 
noons or  one  whole  dny  each  week  ))eing  given  to  practical  surveying  in  the  field, 
where  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  and  pn>per  care  of  the  instru- 
ments and  puts  into  practice  the  problems  of  the  text-book  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
actual  surveys. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  the  subjei*t  of  railroad  8urve>ing  is 
taken  up  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations.  From  these  the  student  <»btains  a 
knowle<lg*»  of  the  thtH)ry  of  railroail  curves,  switches,  turn-outs,  slope-stakes,  the 
i*alculation  of  earthwork,  leveling.  resistan(*e  to  trains  off<»r*Hl  by  gnules  and 
curves,  and  the  construction  of  country  roads,  stre*»ts,  and  pavements.  ^The 
methods  of  the  class  riK)m,  S4>  far  as  |KMsible,are  applie<l  in  the  field  by  the  execu- 
tion c»f  the  preliminar>'  and  final  sur%-eys  of  a  niilroad  from  the  college  buildings 
to  some  ]ioint  on  the  Maine  Central  Railrfiail.  togetht»r  with  the  necessar>'  draw- 
ings, calculations  of  earthwork,  and  estimate  <if  the  cost  of  building  and 
etiuipping. 

Tlie  subje<*t  of  appliinl  me(*hanics  is  taken  up  the  last  term  of  this  year.  In 
this  the  students  rtn-eive  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  underlying  construc- 
tion, illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  pnu*tical  examples,  in  which  these  principles 
art*  applif*<l.  During  this  term  each  student  in  the  class  works  two  h<»urs  each 
day  in  the  drawing  r<x)m,  where  isometric,  cabinet,  and  jierspt^ctive  projection  is 
taken  up  by  means  of  le(*tnres  and  pn)blems  drawn  by  the  students. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  an  extended  topographical  survey,  with 
the  plane  table  and  stadia  measurements,  is  made,  liased  upon  a  previous  trigo- 
nometrical determination  of  the  princifial  fioints.  During  this  term  the  students 
are  also  taught  the  use  of  the  current  m(*ter,  and  apply  their  knowledge  in  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  volume  of  the  Stillwater  River. 

In  the  recitation  room,  daring  this  term,  the  iirinciples  of  h^'draalics  as  applied 
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to  gnictaiwrini  iwetiw  mn  t»h«ii  np  by  nuMnanr  lecinm.  TIm  Rtns«tfa  uf  ■■■•- 
rinlB,  tfarir  daiabiUtr.  pnwri-iiduu.  and  AUmm*  for  apvcUl  pittpnM*.  aad  A* 
tlMoiriM<rftiM.itmtJ>,  hnBHw,  ntwl  mvImw  »r«  rnlljr  tTMMd. 

SUMwcttttlBC  !■  takpii  up  thii  Vena  bjr  toctiUM  »nd  prMtlcal  probloa*.  mA 
itodant  hring  rvqalml  Ui  autke  u  ciimpWto  art  of  wurUug  diawinfa  of  tfa*  nanfe 
oonmitiB  fiirna  of  maaonry  airliM. 

Mx  wedn  are  demtHl  tn  aanttaf?  wnlnwertnif.  sivKial  attnttinn  beiiiK  BJ*«s  *a 
nmtflallnD,  hvMins.  ptuity  nf  walar  rappty.  tmd  tho  pmivr  drainap'  nf  hoo^ 
and  bnnu. 

Thn  fint  part  uf  the  la«t  t«nn  of  tbla  jnvar  n  derotod  to  tiw  thMfrj-  rf  fuoMi^ 
tiiiiiH.  rtdalnluii  wmIIf.  and  m>r  ami  hHdit<>  tranwu.  whih>  Ihr  taot  (Mrt  1*  Bl*^ 
to  tli'  appUrmll'n)  of  U)«  prilKlplna  almadjr  UtuuaA.  to  tlu<  ilMlipiliiic  and  latmla 
tioB  'if  rarifHi*  kinda  of  pnginawuff  KtnctBTMi.  and  to  making  oat  wriiiiaT—  mnl 
fpi^rltttatlona. 

Minrriihyf  itnd i/mliiiflf.—3Uatniogy  !■  langltt  by  ao  hrtfodoctorx cobiw  cf 
IwiiiiT*.  fiilliiwrd  liT  If  bonitarr  pnctfev  tn  Uw  drtarwitaaltoa  of  ndMFiKla  mmt 
Krkx,  rspK-ial  Btitsitioa  betbfi  ||l*i!n  to  tb»ir  raltw  for  Imlldlaif  pmpi—  nia 
li  imcmliatAl]^  fnUnirnl  lir  a  (.■oanv  of  W-tumw  in  KantoKj.  tngMbtf  wtth  mxevr- 
■tuDH  for  tli»  piirp'iw'  of  Rindrlntc  the  mcka  tn  iiltn.  aad  )Jm  ropwIMal  de^Mtbi 
Crltiral  cxantinatltma  an-  nuulc  in  raricnu  raflmu]  cuts  of  thf  tatrdnoHi,  tittj 
atiTk-tniv,  JiiiiilMl  ■tnu'tiirti,  "Ur.,  ax  1>«ar1nir  npon  th«  cimt  ntvxvmvaxkm. 

.latrTWony.  — to  thp  tMt  (mrt  iirihi>*|iriti|t  I«mi.  di*TrliiUn>  aMniMaj  la  tlkia 
by  tlwi  ftmlonta  nf  tba  Jitniar  i^lam.  and  pwtii^  ^MtroofHiix  In  tb«  flnt  Im. 
•BBlor  )r«ar. 

Tha  timm  in  piaottad  Mttno'ifor  !•  dvai^iwd  lo  vnabk  ttnilenia  \o  d^lwiita* 
irith  acmrarj  ipmRmpltbal  piHltliaw.  Th-  prini'itBl  inirtmvMitB  rmployvd  ata 
tb»  chrnMMnMM*.  mztast.  bannlt.  atid  fur  venrV  n*  |-ni'la»-iTi.  t)ii-  Ki>ji«ild  Tsrtlal 
rirclp.  an  Inalmniritt  nndein  n«tn>>nrL.-  <  •   ■':  '   -  -^  ■-••.■  ■■■".n.    Pr«e<|eil 

tn"(rTu-tl.>n  i*  iriv.-n  In  th^  im.-  .if  !li.  im-*!  appruvaA 

■selhiHln  of  rvdacing  ofawrrationi  for  the  il(>t«rmination  of  latitude  and  longitadib 

5ttnd<-nti>  in  thin  department  on  thp  cmnpli-tion  nf  the  fnll  coane  and  tb«  pf»- 
•eiilutiiiD  iif  II  tMitinfai-tury  thi'-i'  n'<vive  the  ilejcret'  of  Imchflor  of  civil  enfnnecr- 
iBB.  Tht»*  v'-urs  latfr.  on  pn^if  nf  pntfiTwiimHl  wurk  utirl  the  preaenlation  of  a 
•atii>fai-Iory  thtviH  Ih.-  iletrrw-  of  ovil  enidneer  Li  conferred. 


it  f<r«i.— S..lid  geometry   t  li  w.t.   alfrebra  (4   w.).  rhetoric   H): 
iiialyniii   <if    aiithiira    (1>:   phynioloKV.    jihyMcal   coltare.   lectarM.   a|[rtCQl- 
Hnil    hiiriiinlturi'.     P.  M      Pru'-banil  ilmwinK  <•'■  disnectiug  {\).  geiwral 

ii.W  rTiii.  — Alifehm  (It  T.  I.  triiionoiuetry  1 14  w  ):  Nitany.  Fit'nch:  phjwal 
ri',  Nvlnn-  nKTiiultiin-  And  hiTticiiltnre  P.  M.  Meclumiinl  drawiuK  iP. 
.  hil-irulorybotany  (L.  of  T.  I  i^i.  hivory  iL.  ofT  Ml);  analysiaof  aatbota 


Fir.f  f.  nr..  — D''«-riiitiv.((e..mitr\-;  general  •■h«iiu-trj*:  French  i  J  i; 
phv-1.  -      P.  M      ('•n"''itry  i:(.:  iHl-.ra'-Ty  phy-i.-i.  i-'i. 

.s.. ■.,!..(  (THi— Analytical  (pi.ui.-trj';  d'Tiirii>tive  KKiinHri*  (F   ft'. 
kik\  ilmwihu  'L   --f  T  i;  phymcs:  French  i:l|:  Urnuan  {■!•.     P.  M.    LaburMCVT 
phjnin  •:■:  turtte  work  (J). 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

First  f^rm.— Calctdas  (8);  link  and  valve  motion  (3);  Gtonnan  (2);  mechanics 
(8);  kinematics.    P.  M.:  Machine  work .(8):  laboratory  physics  or  shop  work  (2). 

Second  term, — Calcnlns  (F.  of  T.);  descriptive  astronomy  (L.  of  T.):  isometric 
and  cabinet  projection  and  machine  deidgn  (8);  German  (2):  logic:  mechanics. 
P.  M.:  Machine  work  (8):  laboratory  physics  or  shop  work  (2). 

FOURTH  YKAR. 

First  term, — Steam  engine;  practical  astronomy;  political  economy  and  inter- 
national law.    P.  M.:  Mecl^anical  drawing. 

Second  f^rm.— Hydranlic  engineering;  steam  engineering:  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  business  law;  geology  and  mineralogy.  P.  M.:  Machine  desigrning 
and  thesis  work. 

EXPLANATORY  8TATEMZXTS. 

It  is  the.  design  of  this  course  to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics^ 
mechanics,  principles  of  mechanism,  drawing,  and  manual  art  as  shall  enable  the 
student  Huocessfully  to  enter  practical  life  as  an  engineer  with  the  same  thorough 
education  in  subjects  required  to  fit  him  for  the  general  duties  of  life  as  is  afforded 
by  the  other  courses. 

The  first  two  years*  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  students  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, excei)t  that  carpentry  and  forge  work  are  taken  the  second  year  in  place  of 
part  of  the  drawing.  In  the  junior  year  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  geometry 
of  machinery,  showing  the  students  how  different  motions  may  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  power  required.  Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  subject 
of  gearing,  and  a  full  set  of  problems  worked  out,  illustrating  cases  commonly 
occurring  in  practice.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures  and  text-book  on  other 
methods  of  transmitting  motion,  as  by  belts,  cams.  couplingH,  and  links.  Con- 
siderable time  is  given  to  the  study  and  designing  of  the  various  valve  and  link 
motiouH  used  on  the  steam  engine.  During  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year 
iniitruction  is  given  in  analytical  mechanics  and  the  laws  of  the  strength  of 
materialM.  the  student  being  required  to  design  machine  details  in  accordance 
with  thene  laws. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  term,  senior  year,  is  employed  in  studying  the  laws  of 
the  expansion  of  steam  and  their  influence  upon  the  construction  of  steam  engines, 
the  subject  being  illuntratecl  by  experiments  on  the  shop  engine  with  the  aid  of  an 
indicator.  During  the  remainder  of  the  term  the  students  are  engaged  iu  design- 
ing engines  and  other  iua4*hines  and  in  making  detail  drawings  of  the  same,  such 
as  would  be  nHjuired  to  work  from  in  the  shop. 

During  the  last  term,  senior  year,  the  study  of  steam  engineering  is  continued 
in  its  application  to  the  i*onstruction  of  steam  boilers.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  the  student  is  required  to  design  a  steam  Ixdler  in  all  its  details.  The 
subject  of  hydraulics  is  taken  up  briefly  by  text-book  work  in  hydromechanics 
and  the  principles  applied  t4i  the  solution  of  practii'al  problems. 

Shop  ir€prk, — The  first 'term  of  the  sophomore  year  two  hours  of  each  day  are 
devoted  to  work  in  carpentry,  special  attention  being  given  to  accuracy  of  work- 
manship.   Students  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make  articles  of  practical  use. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  same  year  the  student  receives  instru(*tion  in 
forge  work,  including  the  welding  and  tempering  of  steel.  Each  student  is 
required  to  make  a  set  of  cold  chisels  and  lathe  t<M>ls  for  future  use  in  mai^hine 
work.  A  i*oune  in  machine  work  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  gives 
the  student  practi(*e  in  the  various  methods  of  shaping  and  fitting  metals  by  the 
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Ihirliuc  tbHranriinil  tmn  tbB>i>ptunDan)«tiidi«t«iii  tfal>«a«nB 
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CUVMX  IS  TKV, 


Firit  trrut. — Solid  geometry  (12  w.);  algebra  (■!  w,):  rhetoric  (4): 
analysia  of  anthim  (1>:  phyirinlixo-:  ph)-Bi<itl  culinre:  lectarw.  agrimltim  aad 
h'Tlirnltiire.     1*.  M,:  Fr>i'-li;iinl  ilrHwinji  rii:  iliKsci'tiiiK  (1 ):  K<'>>*'r»1  hint'try  <  I  >. 

.■.■..■.„„/ f,r.,i.-Al((.-l.r.i.tlw..:  irif"ii<ini.-trj-  ^U-k.):  UMny .  Fr.-nrh:  phyricaJ 
(iilliir.':  ^'^'t1l^.'^.  iiKniiiltim- imil  lioniculturr:  I>.  M.:  M't-hHiiii-nl  ilmwinK  iF. 
iif  T.i:  lrt'L.inil.irv  l^ilaiiy  iL.  ..f  T.  i  ri':  liiftiTv  (I,,  i.f  T.  i  ili;  naalt-BiA  irf 
anth.ir-  .  [,.  .,f  T. .  .1>. 

yit'l  ^rIl..  — (iiiirnil  ili'^niUlrj-:  >><>tHiiy  (iTvptoKHinic);  Fivnoh  ri\:  (imMima 
(:ii;  I'liy-i.'-      i'.  M.:  l^il-jrHi.iry  )ihyKi»  '','1;  luttoratory  liotany  c.M. 

Xifiu'l  Itriii.  Aniilytii'nl  ilifiDJHtry:  [ibyKicH:  Frcnih  i^ti:  Oennau  iSI. 
P.  M,i  I jtl- .nit. ir>'  I'hy-ii*  ','1:  nnulytii-al  ilifUiiTiir;-  i;tl. 


:  iuvrrtrbnUc 


;    li^nr;  ^ntfiUidlOK}-    (F.    of    T.i; 
"•ratorj-  wurk.  loiilofry  and  tmXty 


•  rit  f.rr.,.— Ch.-iiii-iry.   [■•yrli'.liiify:  <'<itiii>Brativ<' atialoniy:  pulittcal  « 
inli'mati'mnllnw      1*.  3t  .  <'<>iiii>)irHliv>'Hniiti>iuy  (9) :  analytiialchemiatfT  (3). 
ti.ifl  tT.ii.  ^^'hriniftTy:  pnvi-holoKy;  t*iiit»lStat(iiC'i>tutltation  and  baatsMa 

-.  K»'l»Ky  anil  miiK-ral<i«o'.     P  M.-.  Attalytii-al  (hMutatry  and  tbeaia  work. 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENTS. 

This  conne  aimR  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  studenta  who  wish  to  enter  certain 
mdiwtrios  in  which  a  somewhat  extensive  knowletlge  of  chemistry  is  important. 
Tlie  first  two  years  are  mainly  like  those  of  the  other  c^mrses.  qualitative  analj'sis 
beinK«  however,  obligatory  for  these  students  in  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

DuriuK  the  junior  year  daily  recitations  an^  held  in  advance<l  inorganic*  chomis- 
tr>'.  In  the  senior  year  advanced  organic  chemistry  is  taken  up.  Sophomores 
have  one  exercise  a  week  in  elementary  chemical  ex|)eriments.  The  afteni<K)ns 
are  devoteil  to  quantitative  chemical  analysis  by  the  junior  and  senior  students 
in  the  course.  The  work  consists  of  the  most  useful  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
meth(Hls.  l)eginning  with  the  simple  estimations,  which  are  followed  by  more 
complex  analyses  of  alloys,  minerals,  fertilizers,  farm  pn)ducts,  etc.  A  short 
course  in  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  is  also  given. 

Thi»  class-room  text-books  U8e<l  by  this  department  are  Remsen's Chemistry  and 
Nrnjuet's  Principes  de  Chimie.  In  the  laborator>'  are  used  Craft's  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis,  Fri'senius's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Frankland*s 
Agricultural  Chemi(*al  Analysis,  Flint's  Examination  of  Urine,  Rickett's  Notes 
on  Assaying,  Appleton's  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  Classen's  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

Valuable  books  of  reference  are  found  in  the  library. 

Students  taking  qualitative  analysis  must  furnish  a  deposit  of  at  least  $5  when 
they  liegin.  Those  taking  quantitative  analysis  are  required  to  deposit  at  least 
$7.  Students  taking  the  course  in  chemistry  or  an  extended  course  in  (quantita- 
tive analysis  are  expected  to  pn>vide  themselves  with  a  small  platinum  crucible. 

The  students,  after  passing  all  the  required  examinations  and  presenting  siitis- 
factory  thesis  upon  some  chemical  subject,  graduate  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science. 

postgraduate  and  special  students  can  make  arrangements  with  the  pn)fessor 
of  chemist  r>'  for  an  advanced  or  special  course  of  laborator}*  work  and  recitations. 

Course  in  Science  and  Literature. 
•  first  year. 

Fir«/ ^Twi.— Rhetoric  (4);  reading  and  analysis  of  authors  (1):  physiology: 
solid  geometry  (12  w.):  algebra  (4w. ),  physical  culture;  lectures,  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  P.  M.;  Free-hand  drawing  (2);  dissecting  (1):  general  his- 
tor>'  (1). 

S^Tffmi  term. ^French,  Imtany;  algebra  (Bw  ).  trigonometry  (14  w.);  physical 
culture;  lec'tunn*.  agriculture  and  horticulture  P.  M.:  Mechanical  drawing  (F. 
of  T  )  lal>orator>'  Unany  (L.  of  T  )  (2).  general  history  (L.  of  T.)  (I);  analysis 
of  authors  (L.  of  T.)  (1). 

KBCX>N1>  YEAR. 

First  term.— BoUaiy  (cr>'ptogamic).  general  chemistry:  French  (2);  German 
CJv  physics.  P.  M..  Laboratory  physics  (2).  lalK>ratory  botany  (2);  gi*neral 
history  (1). 

s»nmd  trrm  —Physics,  analytical  chemistry  French  (3);  German  (2).  P.  M.: 
Lalioratory  physics  (2).  analytical  chemistry-  (:j). 

THIRD  YEAR.  , 

Firnt  f#Tiw.— German  (2):  ^nglo-Saxon  CJ):  English  and  American  literature; 
lu vertebrate  z<M*logy;  ad vance<1  physics  (2).  P.  M.:  Laboratory  physics  or  chem- 
istr>  (2):  anal>'sis  of  authors  and  historical  reading  (3). 
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Iherowith,  a  <lopartinont  in  the  collego  was  e8tAblisho<l  in  1887,  design 
nato<i  the  Maine  Kxi)eriment  Station.  It  has  for  it8obje(*t.s  investiga- 
tions in  agrieulturai  science  and  experimentation  with  refei'en(H'»  to 
practical  agricultni'e.  It  receives  fn)m  the  National  Government 
J^15,(KHJ  annually  for  its  8up|M>rt.  The  outlining  of  its  work  is  com- 
mitted to  a  council  consisting  of  threit  trustees,  the  president  of  the 
college,  the  director  of  the  station,  the  professors  of  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  natural  history,  the  veterinarian  to  the  sUition,  and  a 
rt^presentative  fr<mi  each  of  the  following  organ iz^it ions,  viz,  the  State 
lK)ard  of  agriculture,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  Stat^»  Ponio- 
logical  ScKMcty.  The  station  staff  is  at  present  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

W.  N.  Jordan.  M.  S..  director. 

M.  i\  Femald,  Ph.  D.,  meteorologist. 

Walter  Balentine.  M.  S.,  experimental  a'.rricnltnrist. 

F.  L.  Harvey.  M.  S.,  lx>taniHt  and  entomologint. 

F.  L.  Rnssell.  V,  S.,  veterinarian. 

J.  M.  Bartlett.  M.  S..  ohemiht. 

L.  H.  Merrill,  B.  S.,  chemist. 

W.  M.  MniiHon,  M.  S..  horticultnriHt. 

H.  P.  Gould,  assistant  in  horticnltnre. 

A.  M.  Shaw,  fore  nan  on  farm. 

Mr8.  Jennie  Waitt,  clerk. 

(GOVERNMENT   AND   CERTAIN   GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

While  the  a<lministrati(m  of  government  is  committetl  to  the  fac- 
ulty, a  system  of  cooiwration  has  l)een  maintained  since  1S73,  by 
which  a  mea.sur«»  of  res|>onsil)ility  forg(MMl  onler  and  upright  conduct 
has  het»n  hxlgtMl  with  the  stud<»nls  themselves.  They  have  n*sj>ected 
the  tru.st  and  the  sy.stem  has  proved  valuable. 

Students  are  nnjuinMl  to  attend  daily  prayers  at  the  <*ollege  and 
public  woi*shi  poll  the  Sabbath  at  .someon(*of  theneighlM>riiig(*hun*hes, 
unl«»ss  «»x<*us4hI  by  the  president. 

Labor  HMjuinMl  of  stud«Mits  is  n»ganl<»«l  as  (Hlueatituial  or  noned- 
ucatioiial.  For  tin*  latter  compiMisation  is  made;  for  tin*  former  no 
IM'euniary  rompiMisatioii  is  mad«\  its  valu«»  lM»ing  HM-eivetl  fnun  its 
i»<lucat lonal  rharartiM-. 

Military  iiiNtrurtion  is  giv««ii  tliroughout  the  rutin*  <'ours«»  by  an 
ofjirrr  assi;:iMMl  by  ili«»  t'nilrd  Stat«»s  (HiveriiiiuMit. 

Womni  an*  admittiMl  to  llH*roll«*gr  by  virtn«»  of  a  law  of  tin*  .*<late 
enaet<*d  in  ls7i>. 

FARM,   IUIIJ>IN(iS.  APPARATIS,    ANI>    LIIIKARV. 

The  farm  eoiunM'!*Ml  with  thf  folli»g«»  furnishes  lossoiis  in  the  lM»st 
meth<Mls  of  a::ri(*ultural  pra<*ti«M».  and  is  d«*si:riHMl  t«>  Im*  m»  <'ondn<'tiMl 
as  to  1m*  an  (Mhirational  appliance  of  tlie  institution,  (\sp(.H*ially  for 
students  in  the  airrieultural  <*ourse. 
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ptlon  of  tbo  principal  bitiUUngs  in  hf^rpwitli  fflrctt.  ] 
If  minfttntcttKl  ofilb<.*cnnii)Us,  onrly  kaowu  as  "  \Vliil«  ] 
an  "WlugHt©  Hull,"  wtu*  deslroye*!  by  Hrv  in  F(*brtt- 
i  ii«  pltuMi  was  uroclvd  In  Idl'l  a  nutmliuitisl   lirirk 

I  f       L)i»  UAinu  of  "  \Vin}CMt«  HaII,"  iluvotril  priiicipttlly 

uF  ufvil  an<l  mouhunkMil  ongiiimring.     It  fariiiHl)tr«  ■« 
amii  an<l  u  Wlurp  ruom  fur  ol  her  di'{iartineni4  aud  4  J 
iDi;  Mpu'b  CUtisLiaD  AiuHtuialiua. 
labcimtjiry  was  ni)iiiplt>u>il  in  1870.     It  was  1 
xiudlut;  building  at  Ilruwn  L'uiremlty,  ProvU 
..  HlDry  brliJc  bulIdluK,  with  ait  idl  of  onestor}'  1 

t>rkiiig  laL — »or>'.     Hwidwt  nil  tlie  n\iWf  mvceuwry  fnr  <<xri>II«-Dl 
■k  in  t'bpmistr;)',  tlit-rt>nn.>  riHwia    '   vulinl  ir>  miiHTAldfjO'  and   pht>- 
>g*-aphy. 

Oak  lialL,  Ponipk>U>l  in  li^ri.  in  u  rour-Moiy-  brick  building,  cunt«in- 
f  48  rooiiM.  and  in  used  tut  a  donntU>r)'.     In  iho  rvar  of  thijt  tutli  nnd 
ai>t.*cied  with  it  by  a  corridor  in  tbv  iNumlinR  boUB«.  a  two-Attiry 
irooden  bnildiuf;.  In  wlii(.-h  ia  the  colle^  dlulnK  liall. 

Tli«  mechanical  ahop  la  a  plain  woodc!!  ntrui>tun>,  on^tMl  In  1883, 

vlili-h    funiinbw    acoDinino<lation»    for  Die  |inu-tical   work    of    tb* 

wliank-al  di'panim'nt.     Thn  main  limldtnit  U  50   by  ^d  fwt,  two 

Itorliw  in  hi>iKht,  ami  cuntainH  un  Ihi'  llmt  door  mnchlDu  roum,  fillns 

DOIn.  f-nglni'  nxtm,  wnnh  niom,  and  Iwil  nxrni.     Tlio  Bm^ond  Hour  is 

'bolly  iIuvoImI  111  wixhI  wiirking.     Tht>  ull.  Hi  by  34  fet>t,  one  aUtn,-  In 

b»iK>>t.  wilh  miiniliir  rtmf.  is  iiw«i  a>-  a  forp'  roimi.  ami  adjohiiiiu  ihin 

ia  till-  foundry,  nvently  oonHtructvd.     In  the  development  of  ahop 

in>ti'ii<-ii<>ii  till-  [irih<-i|Mtl  priM-ess)-!*  of  iiu'tiil  workinjr  «i»l  wood  work- 

Ciliiirii  Iliill.  d<-di<-Jii<-4l  ill  .Tiiiii',  ix^",  fiirnislK's  itdi*<|uate  avtnim- 
m<Hl]iil<i)i»  fiirl)ic<l<'|Hirliii>-iUs  nf  naliinil  liii^lory  hikI  it^riciilture  and 
wiiiiiiri-.  th-  imi-M-niii.  It  al-u  in.-linl.'s  ik  liiill  ummI  hs  «  oliaiK-l.  wilh 
waiiiu'  <ainnit_.  fur  4'"'  imtmhis,  n  riHun  ili'v.iti-ti  l<i  Un-  [>nri><>M-N  of  m 
pityvi.-al  lalxiraiory.  aii<l  llx-  r<.l|.-[:<'  library  and  niidin^'  room. 

in  ]"■'  a>nlMaulial  1>ri<-k  l>nil<lin}.'  ua^  •-•implvhil  for  Hit- d^Mirt- 
mcTit  of  th llc;;i'  knoun  a^  i)ic  "  •'\|H'riiiii'nt  ^lalii'ii." 

Jn  l^-"'  It  Imlliiiiii;  was  (■■>ii>iiin-li'il  fur  llic  i|i-|Mtrliiii-nt  of  horticul- 
tnr*-.  arj.l   in  l^:'l  a  diiiry  Ii..n>.'  fully  i-'iniiiiM-d   witli  iiiiHlern  ap|wtm- 


n.-si.i.->  1 

li.'   l.niMiij-^ 

»lii<-)i    ha< 

,1'   U-i'ii   n-itiiM' 

d.  lln-re  an-  on   the 

.11.-.-  L'r..i 

iii.l-  .li-|.r-. 

a<l<-nt\  h»i 

II-*-,  a   |iri.f>.s*ii 

ir's   lioiiM-.  L'    hoUM-n 

■ti(.-.i  i..,t 

l|.l.-Nt-,    1    »>•■ 

i..rylK.ll.  :.■ 

-■..iu,ti>->.  an.i  i 

i  loiiniKxliouK  M't  of 

.nil   Iiiii1.li 

in--.-.im|.ri..i 

iii:  a  Ikiiim- 

.  :i  l>.irii>.  ami 

"l)nT  oiitliiiildinfTS. 

Tl..'  •'..11.. 

.-.-,.  Mi,.|.l-' 

1  «iTliat:.. 

i«l   aNK.iiiil  ..f 

I'livsirnl.  atitronom- 

■al.iiii.l.li. 

MiM-alal-r-an 

iiln-:  aU.v 

>itha;i|iaralii'-i 

ii'ta|it4-<l  ttillo'nfvds 

r  1li.-.l.-|..t 

rliii-l.l>..f.-i 

vil  aiHl   in.- 

ilijuii.al  fn;:iii 

11-riiiK.  nniural  lu»- 
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tory  colleclioiiK,  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and  other  <*ollec- 
tionK  8uite<l  tii  the  wants  of  the  deimrtment  of  agriculture. 
The  library  contains  al)ove  7,500  bound  volumes. 

VALUE   OF  PROPERTY   AND   ENDOWMENT. 

The  value  of  the  college  property  in  buildings  is  81^^4,000;  value  of 
library,  *12,000;  of  apparatus,  ♦44,(M>();  of  farm,  tools,  stoc*k,  car- 
riagi's,  and  furniture,  #20,000;  making  a  total  of  *2ri(),()O0.  The  college 
has  derive<l  it^s  principal  en<lowment  from  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
\vhi<*h,  under  the  act  of  1802,  it  was  entitled.  Unfortunately  for  its 
financial  status,  this  land,  amounting  for  the  Stato  of  Maine  to  210,000 
acrt»s,  was  put  on  the  market  when  prices  for  land  unl(K*ated  were 
merely  nominal.  In  istro,  by  authority  of  the  State  legislature,  all 
the  land,  e.xirept  10,20o  a<Tes,  was  soUl  by  the  governor,  Hon.  Samuel 
Cony,  and  his  execnitive  council,  for  alxmt  5:J<'ents  per  acre.  In  1870 
the  remaining  10,200  acres  were  sohl  by  (Tovernor  Chamln^rlain  for 
S4  cents  \m*t  acn». 

The  amount  riK^eivetl  from  the  sale  of  laml  (♦118,300)  was  investe<i 
in  State  of  Maine  Ixmds  lN»aring  interest  at  the  rate  of  0  percent. 
Thi»  character  of  the  investment  remains  unchanged,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  was  re<luced  in  1889  to  5  iK»r  cent.  To  this  fund  813,(^K)  of 
accumulat<»d  interest  has  b(»en  adde<l,  making  the  total  interest- 
b4»aring  fund  from  this  sounn*  ♦1.'U,.'300.  By  will  of  the  late  ex-Gov- 
ernor Aimer  Coburn,  of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  the  endowment  fuml  was 
increased  by  $1(K),0(K) — a  munificent  gift,  which  not  only  furnishes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  n»sourci»s  of  the  college,  but  constitutes  a 
IM'rmanent  testimonial  to  Governor  Coburn's  intelligent  and  philan- 
thnipic  intcn»st  in  the  caus4»  of  industrial  education.  This  latter  fund 
is  investtMl  also  in  a  State  of  Maine  l>ond  l)earingint4»rest  at  4  {yer  <»ent. 
The  interesi-lx»aring  endowment  is  therefore  8231, :K)0,  yielding  an 
annual  n»venue  of  about  $l(»,.50O,  in  a<ldition  to  the  amounts  receive<l 
from  theUnit4Hl  States  (vovernment  under  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  acts. 

THE   BOIXTV   OF  THE   .STATE  TO  THE  COLLECiE. 

The  lK)unty  of  the  State  to  the  colleg«»  is  shown  by  the  following 
re<M)nl  of  legislative  appn)priations  for  its  aid: 

isrt:     $2e,(xx»    1H78 $6..V)0 

IHfVs            1(K(NN»      IHSO 3JI00 

1*^70   .'WMMMI   IHHl    8.5(10 

isTl   6,0(K)   1HS3   13.(MM) 

!>*:••» 1H.(KK>   ISH.-, \\>,4W) 

ix7:<             24.(MN>     1HH7     JU.flOO 

1«74 r^.TiOO      1HK9    :J0,(KI0 

l^7.'»        IO..V)e      IMtll 24.. VK) 

IH7«          HjniO                                                               

1«77 15/21S  .             Total 801.718 


EDDOATIOH   tV  MAIITB. 

The  i-arly  approprlaliutui  wurc  Lin^iy  tluvotint  U>  thf  n>n«in 
of  Ibivc  of  the  priantpAl  Imilillago.  In  rnnl,  i1il>  biivcr  [mrt  of  1 
«|i|ira|irintiijaB  by  Lh»  Siule  liaH  gtmn  iuui  ItuiMlo)^,  nil  nf  whii-b  ai« 
uu  tli«c;ulli*{;t'  ]^iuudt>  uiiil  in  ^noil  (■oDilitiou,  ami  into  npiiHrstiiA  «ud 
oliiKrc'iiilpmfnUiilKftigiJtfd  u>iuib»n'?etht' valuucif  thewnrkof  tiwtrae- 
tiiin.  P<>rMU|t|il<*iufnIititf  th^  ItnxMK'On  ur  tbn  t-utlowtnoDt  fiiutlH  nml 
Um»  n-^wlpt*  fniin  luitiitri  tb"  <lwfls  nuuh*  iijion  lli«  Suitf  appntpris- 
tlonti  in  |Mi>-iut-nt  (ifMiUirii'M  miuI  othnr  itvui^ml  mkiwiuo^  hnvo  awnajrvd 
kw>  tbjin  «:),<w)(>  n  yiiir. 

In  h«>r  fnHlvring  care  for  hH  of  her  imttituliotiB,  Mulnis  ootupAnd 
with  many  of  her  Mister  StAt4M,  vaii  b<«  tnid  to  havo  In<«mi  otily  falriy 
feticmas,  not  Uriah,  in  bor  t<x|Mttilitun-  u|>on  hvr  8tat«  college.  She 
'  BMalfi^A,  however,  a  cnttutnnt  nml  abiiline  interrat  in  its  wolfatv. 
an<t,  wlib  oontinii<><l  unil  iiicreaHJng  proaperity,  may  confldently  1» 
Tflii^l  u|mii  lo  pntvblo  olhi>r  bnildtnfri  a^  they  shall  t>»  nM>d«<l  an<l  u> 
fonibih  ihf  mnaiw  of  furtlifr  Mn-nKlhfnini;  and  drvfloplnii  all  Ihr 
gToirlne  •Ji<|uirtm<>niHuf  the  c-ollof;**. 

■niK   BOCSTT  iir  INHIVIIM'AIA. 

DDi^rion  with  thi'  apimiprlatioaii  by  ihtT  Sialir,  refvn-nrv  should 
I  ItP  made  In  the  bounty  of  individuals.  ll<>ron'  th»nilli>g«  was  opened 
I  to  fitiidefils.  ItoDpir  gnvo  to  ll  tli,<)()(J;  and  sineo  ihtt  admiaAion  of 
■(adt?nta  ill  laCiii  tl  luis  bi>en  vuch  >'«ur  the  tveiitiwDl,  in  one  fonn  ur 
•notfanr,  uf  IndivMnal  favor  and  bounty.  Ex-titivemor  Ooboni, 
whow  niunillt-Hiii-i'  luus  jiin-aily  tn-fii  fjiMl,  was  t<?ijMirtally  bHipful  by 
the  iH'HtuwHl  iif  timely  jiiftN,  and  thus  freiiuently  tided  a  depntlment 
iiv.T  ;i  linnl  iiIhi-i-  ur  i-aiiii'  to  lln'  HssiMjiiiM-  <if  the  oolUtre  when  in 
extri-iiiily, 

KKAI.    SIUKCK    <IK   STHKNUTII. 

Ii  L<<  mil.  lioWfviT.  ili>'  •-iKliiM'iiK'tii.  Hot  III'-  biiildiii;;-*,  indi.tpenHalde 

HS  Ml.  yiir.'.  II.. I  111.-  iH.iiiiiyor  tli.-  Sinl -  of  iii.tiviiliiHl-x,  luir  all  of 

lbi-»- .-.iiiil>iiii-i|.  Ilial  ik'i.'rtiiini' 111.-  lifi- iin.l  i-liiirHi'tiT  of  an  iiiNlilu- 
liiiii  ..r  l.'iiniiiit:.  Willioiil  s-tiii-  or  all  ..f  tli<>s<-  iiiil>.  it  is  true,  the 
iiisiiTiiii.iii  limy  Hot  i'\i<-i;  bill  niili  lli.-ni  nil  il  nmy  jmivc  a  failure. 
iin.l  ;ill  ii»  u.irk  tuny  mtiK-  to  iiitii):lii.  Kor  Iih  n-al  life  it  in  mueh 
niori'  'l>-|H-ii<l<-tit  ii]M.ii  till-  i-ii.ri.'y  hikI  spirit  i)f  1b.>M'  wlm  ailminiHler 
il.»  iitTiiiro.  iiiM.ii  til.'  ti.l.-lity  hii<1  t:<'i>iii-  of  ihoHi'wbo  till  offiees  of 
iii-tMi>'ti"ii.  ii|>oii  ihe  iiiiriH'"'  jtn.l  .(Ualily  .if  Ihox'  wlio  wt-k  inNtme- 
iKiii    :iii<l    i;iii.liiti'i'.    1111.1   i'S|Ht'ially    iiimii    tli<-    bdmioniouH  workinj; 

t..;:.-ili.r  of  all  tli.-«-.-l.- iil>,  iiia^iiiiii'li  as  ib.-yan'  lbt'i>i>1ent  fnclont 

ill  an  iri-riiiiii.iii'!t  |»-riiiaii.'iit  ii|ilii]il.liii;:  aii.l  siiiifi-t.  In  this  last 
r<-L;ari|  tin-  MaiTi»  Slat.-  (otU-t:.-  lian  Ihh-ii  cM-t-jit ioiiHlly  fortunate. 
It-  ;:rowTli.  tli.-r.-r.in-.  altliouK'li  l.-s  viir.iroiiH  and  Hinple  than  lis 
fri.-n.ls  .-..iil.l  .t.-sir.-.  ba>'  Ih-.-il  an  i-ntin-ly  b.-allby  ;;r»wlh.  and  its 
pr..mi.-»-  aii'l  oiill.Hik  an-  n-Kanl<-<l  as  in  a  liicli  df^ni-  eiic-oUraKinc- 
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THE  ALUMNI   AND  THEIR  VOCATIONS. 

Tho  numl^er  of  i^nMluates  is  3<ii),  croiiiprisin^  340  men  and  23  women. 
Tlie  numl>er  of  students  who  have  pursue<l  8i>ecial  or  |mrtial  courses, 
extending  through  i)eriods  varying  from  one  term  to  thn^  and  a 
half  years,  averaging  one  and  a  half  years  for  each,  is  340.  These 
numlN^rs  do  not  include  the  145  students  now  in  attendance  uiK)n  this 
instituticm.  It  thus  appears  that  800  students  have  enjoyed  or  are 
now  enjoying  tho  benefits  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  this 
college. 

The  extent  to  which  the  alumni  have  engage<l  in  the  substantial 
industries,  and  their  excellent  standing  wherever  known,  are  regartled 
as  oc'casions  of  just  pride  by  all  friends  of  the  institution.  Of  tlie 
300  graduates,  350  are  now  living.  The  following  table  gives  their 
occui>ations  and  the  relative  percentages  in  each  chilling: 


Number   ^JS^"^* 
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(*  Including  2  profwrnurs  of  airricultnre,  1  profetMorof  botany  and  horticulture,  :i  directors  of 
atn*i<*itltural  experiment  ntatifinn,  S  aMdntantM  in  aicricultural  experiment  Htationn,  H  veterinary 
anrKeouA,  and  1  editor  of  an  airricaltaral  paper. 

f>  InoludinK  ^  prufenons  and  5  instnu'toraln  aKricnltnral  and  me<*hani<.-al  (>olleireH. 

Fn>m  the  fon^going  table  it  appears  that  only  1>  i>er  cent  of  the  grad- 
uati'.s  are  engaged  in  the  so-called  pnifessions,  and  that  1»1  per  <»ent 
an*  engaged  in  varied  and  largely  practical  industries.  Ten  iH*r  cent 
are  eiigagiMl  either  in  farming  or  in  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  serv- 
ice in  agriculture,  4n  |)er  cent  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering 
or  allie<l  forms  of  lalK>r,  and  5  per  cent  in  manufactures,  making  55 
lM»r  cent  in  these  few  very  imi>ortant  vocatitmsof  industrial  life.  Of 
the  81  cla.Hsed  in  the  table  under  the  head  **  miscellaneous  and 
unknown/*  many  will  find  their  |M*rmanent  places  in  some  of  the 
occupations  naminl. 

CONC'LUSIOX. 

The  hi.story  of  the  Maine  State  College  can  Im»  reganltMl  as  in  no 
s<»nse  iN*culiar.  It  maht^s  claim  to  no  distinction  alK)ve  that  of  other 
institutions  of  its  class.  Like  most  of  them  it  has  exi)erienc*e<l  the 
w<mt4Hl  mutations  of  fortune  or  condition;  has  known  <lark  days 
and  bright  days,  ami,  like  them  also,  it  has  maintained  thniugh  all 
its  vicissitudes  its  obligations  unimpaired,  and  has  kept  steadfast 
faith  in  the  future. 


^^imUCATION   I»   MAINE. 

^  from  IStT!  to  iii'i,  and  tmat  ofaerviet. 

ML  An  vn.  1M7  to  IHTO;  prmridont  of  tlu>  boud.  IMIT  to  1A7«. 

MT.aHliA-  >U(<.>.  IKflT  to  l»fTB. 

Joa,  V  WtngktR,  \W,  bci  1)«3:  pRxridcnt  at  the  buanl.  187V  to  l8aK. 

tm.  [.  IWI7  lo  IrtW;  secfPtary  of  Uib  b<mrd.  18TI  W  IW" 

1 1         ,1  <>  1)««. 

1.  natdAIKo.     VUmiD.  IMT  to  1M69. 
I.  a«ci«lC»B     tfw&ll.  lM7to1W)8. 

■nn.  ImUli  »»^ — on.  imt:  wngavA.  M»y  IS.  lt«T. 
->n.  NuUmii        i«.  IMK  tn  IMl*. 
D.  Tbunub.       Luig.  IIW)  to  lffT4. 
D.  8.  U  (ii      J".  18M  to  l!Ca. 

icn.  8.  F.  P«       r.  IMD  to  l^-l. 

[on.  Janiini  C.  ou  "  lu  IBTO. 

dan.  S.  L.  BomtiIbuui.  in^a  u>  |*)T». 
Bun.  SrWtuiiuT.  miu:k^  IH:4  to  1491. 
Htm.  Culcli  A.  Chaplin.  \9ih  to  1884. 
Hon.  Lnthi-T  S.  Moore,  taTD  to  IMUt. 
Hon.  Emory  O.  Own.  H^TS  U.  ISKI. 
H'ib.  A.  M    RoUiiwnn.  ISIW  t(>  1»n. 
Hud.  Z.  a.  tilltwrt.  IHW)  to  \mt. 
Roa.  Dutid  II.  Thtn«.  l»i|  bt  1888. 
Ckpt-  Ch»rl'»  W.  K«7m.  ims  to  IWO. 
Hon.  WlUl&m  T.  lUIiw*.  wcrMar;.  Vm. 
nun.  R.  E.  PnrkbnrM.  IXH  to  18B8. 
Oni.  R.  B.  Sfae^MnJ.  ItWt. 
Anhnr  I..  HiNm.  B.  8..  laH. 
RntillnM  Alden.  mq..  tR8H. 
Willijun  H.  Stnckland.  ««).,  1N8H  to  IMl. 
H.iii.  Ff"!  Atw..-1.  tvoi  t"  l-^tl. 
Hmii    CliHrl-  1',  All.-ii.  !■*>.;.. 
Ii..n.  Ktitn-  Pnii.-.',  1M«I  i-  l-<ltl. 


II    Ihtmliii.  iv-ii. 


m  f  K..nial.l.  A  M  .  wlinK  rr.w.l.'nl.  l-*li  to  1-71 
I..  K.  AII--U.  A  M  .  II.  D..  pn-siOirit.  i-TI  to  l-:u. 
itl  r.  K«n»iU.l.  A    M..  Ph.  U..  i.rwtiatnl.  loTD. 
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PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Merritt  C.  Femald,  A.  M.,  profesflor  of  mathematics  and  physics,  1868  to  1879; 
physics,  mental  and  moral  science.  1879. 

Samnel  Johnson.  A.  M.,  instmctor  in  aKricnltore  and  farm  superintendent^ 
18«Htol871. 

Stephen  F.  Peckham.  A.  M..  professor  of  chemistry.  1869  to  1871. 

Cahin  Cntter.  M.  D..  lecturer  on  anatomy,  physiology .  and  hygiene.  1869  to 
187 1. 

Cory  don  B.  Lakin.  instructor  in  bookkeeping ,  1869  to  1871. 

Capt.  Henry  E.  Sellers,  military  in«tract4>r,  1869  and  1870. 

John  Swift.  B.  S..  instructor  in  botany  and  horticulture.  1870  to  1871. 

Mrn.  Mary  L.  Femald.  instructor  in  French  and  G^erman.  1870  and  1871. 

X.  A.  Willard,  A.  M..  lecturer  on  <lairy  farming.  1870. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory.  A.  M..  lecturer  on  market  farming  and  gardening.  1870. 

A.  S.  Packanl.  jr.,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  useful  and  injurious  inset^ts.  1871. 

E.  S.  Morse,  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  1871. 

Win.  E.  Hoyt.  instructor  in  dt»scriptive  geometry  and  mechanical  drawing.  1871. 

C.  F.  Allen,  A.  M.,  D.  D.. professor  in  English  literature  and  mental  and  moral 
science.  1871  to  1879. 

William  A.  Pike.  C.  E..  professor  of  civil  engineering.  1871  to  1880. 

Robert  L.  Pa(*kanl.  A.  M..  professor  of  chemistry  and  modem  languages,  1872. 

Charles  H.  Femald.  A.  M..  professor  of  natural  histor>'.  1871  to  1886. 

Joseph  R.  Farrington.  farm  superintendent.  1871  to  1878:  instmctor  in  agricul- 
tun».  1878  and  1879. 

Capt.  James  I>i>ane,  military  instructor,  1871  to  1874. 

John  Perley.  instructor  in  bookkeeping.  1872  to  1874. 

O.  F.  Stone.  professt>r  of  chemistry.  1878  (spring),  three  months. 

W.  ().  Atwater.  professor  of  chemistr}-.  1878. 

Alfre*!  B.  Auliert.  B.  S..  professor  of  chemistry.  1874. 

Randall  Whittier.  professor  of  modem  languages  and  mechanics,  1878  and  1874. 

Prof.  James  Law.  V.  S..  lecturer  on  veterinary  science.  1874. 

(i<H)rge  H.  Hamlin.  C.  E..  assistant  in  engineering,  1873-74;  assistant  professor, 
1>*74  to  1S76;  professor  of  drawing  and  field  engineering.  1876  to  1879;  professor  of 
mathematic*s  and  drawing.  1879-xO:  professor  of  civil  engineering.  1880. 

Winfield  S.  Chaplin,  professor  of  modem  languages  and  mechanics  and  mili- 
tary instmct4>r.  1874  to  1877. 

Francis  L.  Hill,  professor  of  m<xlem  languages  and  military*  instructor.  1877  and 

IHTS. 

Miss  Isabel  S.  Allen,  instmctor  in  Gk^rman,  1877. 

Timothy  O.  Rich,  farai  supt^rintendent.  1H79  to  18H-2. 

Allen  E.  Rogers.  A.  M..  instructor  in  modem  languages  and  military  science, 
1x79  and  IHM);  professrir  of  modem  languages  and  instmctor  in  military  s(*ience, 
lKHi»  to  IKK'J:  pri>fessor  of  mcHlem  languages,  logic,  and  political  economy.  1883  to 
IMM:  pri>fessor  of  history.  l«»gic.  and  civics,  1891. 

Whitman  H.  Jordan.  B.  S..  instructor  in  agriculture.  1879  and  18H0. 

Wilbur  F.  Decker.  B.  M.  E.,  instmctor  in  shopwork.  1879  and  18H0. 

(Hiarlt^  H.  Benjamin.  M.  E..  instmctor  in  mec^hanical  engineering.  18H0  and 
IHMl:  professor  of  mechanical  engineering.  1881  to  I8H7. 

Walter  Balentine.  M.  S..  instmctor  in  agriculture.  1881-82;  professor.  1882. 

Walter  Flint,  B.  M.  E.,  instmctor  in  vise  work  and  forge  work.  1881  to  1887; 
prof<*s8or  of  mechanic*al  engineering.  18X7. 

Lieut.  Edgar  W.  Howe.  Seventeenth  Infantry.  U.  S.  Army,  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  1882  to  1885. 
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OlUiert  H.  Ommtl.  bum  •upHrlnloiKkat,  M9SI  to  llM.i  Icwtrncbir  tn  iirarMnl 
•gricalftm>.  i-fll. 
Lk-oi.  ClwrlM  L.  Phlllipa.  pMeMurof  mUlUnraclMiooBBdtnctle*,  I^HS  •■>  lOTL 
Pninri*  L.  Han-rj-.  U.  S. .  [irufiwr  of  itatnnO  hUtoiy.  tSM. 
Jmui-*  X.  Hnrt.  H.  <'.  R  .  tRwtmtnr  in  nmttutuiiitini  ud  drawinf.  IWT. 
Unwurrl  S  Wtrlib.  II.  M.  E  .  tttDtrarinr  In  Bhf^iwnrli,  IWT. 

Uotit.  En-r«r>)  E.  Halch.  (u^itpMnrnr  nUUMry  •dconKawl  twUM.  tSKS  tn  IMI. 
Prnnimt  If.  RiumII,  D.  V.  R  ,  tortracKor  in  Ti>tMiB*i7  MktDoe.  WiW. 
Fn-4  P.  Brigin.  B.  S. ,  uriatuui  lu  uatarnl  hiittop'.  t^M. 
K»tltan  C.  nrriTrr,  B.  (7.  E. .  awd-ituit  in  HrU  ragJnenHnB.  IHW. 
Harrltti  Ontvimw  FntmM.  U  8..  iJhnrtati,  IWV. 
Welliiu  U   HunMtt.  U.  H.,  profmsur  of  faortlcultnra  uul  bwid*r»pg  irwriliiilm. 

Quracn  M.  BnsbRMkv,  U.  tk.  A.  U.,  pntimot  ot  i^utaric  aad  madim  Imb- 

JnmmS.  Stpvpom  U.  »..  Pb.  D..  ptoCMwirflf  phrri«.  (Ml- 

Llimt.  Mark  L.  Bcney.  profewor  nf  inllltarf  arirar*  ui!  iMrtin.  IMM. 

Durid  WlbW  Odhr.  B.  S..  M>l>ct>int  in  rlwroiKtry.  I8SI. 

Dnvii]  W.  TrlBT.  B,  8..  MaOiOMat  in  bortlrtiltim.  I^as. 

MMJuaBAFUV. 

Rppnrta  HMtw  board  of  MiiTicnImni  rincn  1WS. 
FUm  itf  Maiuv  ruiuiv.  uf  ihi-  (Aitltip)  Cadrt.  uil  nf  thr  lurnl  iMpi-n. 
Beporto  if  tbi*  Immii)  »f  traatm*. 
B^ort*  of  tb*  oonaaWrvMr  of  odtiMUion. 

Bcpurta  ■)(  eonraalioB*  a(  Mfrtooltnral  coUc^m  md  txpttimmt  tUMaom  cwOmI 
Iqr  tlw  ridtMl  autw  OnnntkaiaaM'  of  AsTfenltni*. 

Ri*pirta  lit   A«*)riatUiii  of    A»i«Tic»n  AxTiiiilliml  OiBniiw*  Mid    BsprrinmBt 

HUtorical  Hkptch  by  Prraident  M.  C.  Pt-mald  in  the  New  Bnglsod  M^g-^it- 
forAiiril-Mav.  !>«:. 

HixtiiriiMl  nitilrt-M  )>y  IIoti.  Lyiii1<m  Oik  niid  citli-r  [>ai>erH  <>n  mi-aninn  of  dfdl- 
<:»ti.>ii..rc..l.nni  Hull.  .Inn.- -,11.  l-"»-, 

sIl'l'I.KMKNTAKV    Xi  ITE. 

Ill  [■^•Xi  III.'  Hi-ii.T  niirtxl  fn>tii  tin-  iin-sMi-ncy  nf  the  oollej;*',  Hftcr 
a  stTvii-i- fur  it  <>f  twciny-ihi' yctirs.  iliirinn  fmirtwii  yearn  of  which 
h."  wif*  it>  |.n-M.|.-iit 

Mil  >iii-it^-'ir  ill  iifliii' i>  Dr.  A.  \V.  Harris,  fitrmiTly  ilint'tor  of  the 
(.ffi.-f  "f  fviMriiiH-nt  sl)ili(>ii>.  WH>liiiiiri<>ii.  I>.  C.  Dr.  HatriH  hii.-. 
.•nl.-rtii  iijH.ti  lii-  ii.«  <liiii<-s  wiili  a  .I.'j:^'.'  uf  fariifftliiciw  and  eiithu- 
KJifstn  wl]|i-li  iiii;;iii-^  «<'ll    f'lr  tlif   fiitiin-   nf   tilt-  vollefK  under  hin 

H<llriilii-.lni1l«ll. 

Til-  ■l.'jirlii.f  Tnif.  Wjili.-r  i;)ili-iitii»>  in  I'^'M  n-ndcrHl  ne4<ef»ar?-  Iht* 
i-\i<n,-  .,(  A  \,r;(.-s^,r  ..(  Hirri-ullnr- in  lii«  j.Ia.-.-.  TUp  dtitipftof  lhi<« 
fhiiir  Im.\.-  U.ti  ««i-ri.-.|  I.,  fruf.  \V.  M.  Jfirdan.  din-otor  of  (b« 
Miiit \|H'riiiii-iil  -■iiitioii. 

A-iTini'  in  I'lfi'irii'iil  •■iiL'iii>**TinK  and  a  otiiirsi'  in  jihamiaey  hax'f 
1h-<-ii  iiirr<-l<ic*il.  iitid  luldiiions  n'lidfretl  iiiH-cMtary  in  the  leaching 
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A  library  school  has  lH»eir  starteil,  and  a  course  of  instruction  of 
one  year  in  library  economy  is  now  given.  Short  winter  coifrses  of 
twelve  weeks  are  uowoflferiHl  in  ireneral  agriculture,  dairying,  poultry 
management,  ear|K»ntry,  and  in>nwork. 

Lcetun»8  b}'  memlwrsof  the  faculty  are  also  given  at  various  |H»ints 
in  the  State  under  the  plan  of  university  extensitm. 

Appn>priations  by  the  State  since  the  rtH'onls  were  nnide  in  the 
IxMly  of  this  sketch  have  amountiHl  to  852,5(K>,  «iL>0,0(K)  of  which  will 
Ih»  available  in  181>6.  The  numlM»r  of  students  in  atten<lance  upon 
the  cH>llegt!>  in  the  year  1895  was  203.  The  faculty  is  ma<le  up  of 
earnest,  able,  and  hanl-working  men.  The  buildings  and  equipments 
are  admirably  adaptinl  to  the  puriM)sesof  the  institution,  and  a  career 
of  large  usefulness  for  the  St^ite  and  the  nation  may  reasonably  be 
expected  of  it. 


»  flnt       lort  nf  tho  Stnto  bnHirl  of  wltivntioii  in  IK47,  th«>  hofie 

I  *^e«i  <  At  the  Stale  mtclit  somi'  day  liavi-  iin  nmply  ptidowH 

II  Tor  if>  education  uf  tcachere.  In  each  »ulMPC|urnt  report 
inti  ard  i  mtion  wiui  called  to  the  aubjort.  The  StAl<*  '^iip«>ri»- 
.dviil  in  l!^^«,r        HI- irtrionio'-.  wn^'entJontiurRM)  ih<*  tnMlt»r 

jpim  llioatl4>niit  .j'tlKi  lc(;iftlatarr.  li.  18A(>a  Uw  wiu  |iaiiMHi  ••si«b- 
llaliini;  nurmat  di-paHniMila  In  l>^  acadomlra  at  tfa«v  iitat<>.  Ahnr  tww 
yenra'  trial,  with  iiniiAtl8fa4.>I<>r>'  rv»ull«,  the  »vt  wan  ivpf«kH).  la  Feb- 
mnrj-,  I8i>3,  tbe  IroHtoca  of  Famiinfj^toR  Ai'tultmy,  Al  lhi<  inwtAOfv  (if 
A.  I*.  Kfliu-y,  llie  prinripal,  nipmtirializMl  Ihc  Ifginlalun'  far  the  eatal^ 
IsliuK'Ut  iif  a  DfiriDul  sichiKil,  olTf-ring  to  cnntribnlt!  lbt>  atauJt-mle 
intiwrly  and  fatiiU  inward  thai  nbjevL  Thin  l(<d  Ui  tbi*  paanajf^a  of 
ibcuRt  of  Man!)i  iH,  18413,  aatborUiiiK  thH  cflUbUNlinii'ut  of  two  achuoU, 
Ooe  III  llii<  •■aatt'ni  |MirtMf  the  Si«l«  aad  one  In  iht*  wfsiem. 

'Hie  act  rwtabllahlDir  Iho  uomtal  w>h»oU  iirvMcrihita  that  tbt^y  "  tUuiIt 
be  iboruugthly  dfVoie>l  U)  Ih«lr  work  n(  tralniiitf  i(Uii-h«>r«  for  their 
pn.r.-MJniiMl  Ulwr-;"  Ihnt  "  tlif  r.mrw  ■>?  kIikIv  hIiiiII  ln.-Uidp  the 
ruiimion  KiiKliBb  branclu^  in  thurout;b  reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher 
hniiii-lii's  lis  Iin-  i-jtjk'cmlly  nilH|>t<-d  t"  prt-iwrc  l»'H<-h<'r«  to  condlx't  the 
nii'iiial.  iii'inil.  itiid  {ibysiial  <-<|ii<-jili<iri  nf  l)i<'ir  ]in]iils;"  iIihi  *-tb<>art 
■  if  s<'liiM>l  iii]iiiai;fmfiil,  ini-lixliiic  t)ii'  In'sI  un'tliiMNdr  (^ovcrnnu'iii  and 
iii-lni.li..ii,>lmll  lijivi-  It  prriiiiitii'iit  |i1jh-<'  in  lln' .laih  fXt'ri-iM'ftof  »aid 
wli-il-:"  riii'l  Iliat  '■  t.'arliin;;  tli.- fiiii'liiiii.-iHal  triilhsi.f  fhristianily. 
and  ili.-i:f.-al  |iriii.-iiil.-s..f  tnciralily.  ri-<-o«iii/.i'<|  by  statiitr,  ihoy  shall 
Ih'  rr<'<-  rrxiii  III]  d>-ii<)iiiiiiaii"iial  l<-Hi'biNp<  nml  ojh-ii  In  i>frsons  uf 
difftriFii  nlifiiiii-i  iriuriwtions  on  H-riiis  nf  jtfrfi'i-t  iH[iiHlity." 

vT.VTK  N'liKMAI,  srHiHH,  AT  (■■AKMINfiTON." 

Tlin--  ■-•>iiiiiii?v>ii>iii'r>>  WIT'-  a[)[x>iiiI<H|  to  invito  and  ns-five  propottal* 
fur  tli<-  l<H-ati<>ii  iif  ilif  Fi>-w  x'IiooIh.  Ai'liii^  iiihiii  ih<-  n-[Kirt  niadt-  by 
Ih.-iii  III.'  p.v.rm.r  arxl  •oiiikII  ■•Mablislxil  iIk-  lirsl  normal  mdiool  at 
Kaniiiimtori  in  ocIiiIkt,  l-'^:!.  on  iiinditioii  llmt  tin-  lrust*'«-sof  Kami- 
inL'ion  Aiadiiiiy  sh'iiil.i    rnnii»)i.  wittioni  f\|H-nso   lo  llie  Stale,  anil- 

■'Mnirii-  •»  h-.l  r<-i-irtc.  ["^l-'i  !■■  l"','l. 

Aniiiinl  r-k'i<i> T-  i>r  tim  Sinit-  Ni.niuil  Si-h<H.I  nt  Fannintnon. 

(i.  <'.  I*Tiniitct<jti;    History  uf  tb«  State  N<>nnal  S(-hui>l.  FanuinKfro.  I'tM. 
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able*  buiklingH  for  tho  instruction  of  2(K)  pupils  for  h  torm  of  five  years. 
Tlu»  buildingH  wert»  to  be  eompleted  by  August  15,  isr>4,  and  the  trus- 
tees at  once  procewled  to  erect  a  brick  building,  which,  with  the 
woo<len  building  of  the  old  academy,  should  affonl  the  require<l  acconi- 
uKMlations.  In  erecting  this  building  tho  trustees  exi>ende<l  nioiv 
than  *8,(KK).  To  iicconunoilate  the  incrt*ased  number  of  students 
twenty-five  years  later  it  was  found  n<»cessary  to  remo<lel  and  enlarge 
this  building,  nearly  doubling  its  size. 

Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsi^y,  t^  whose  labors  tht»  scliool  owtnl  its  exist- 
ence, was  chosen  principail,  and  the  fii*st  normal  s<'liool  of  Maine  brgan 
its  sessions  August  :?4,  lSti4,  in  lieaPs  Hall,  the  school  building  not 
iHMUg  ready  until  the  b^'ginning  of  the  winter  term.  Thirty-one  pu- 
pils from  0  diffen^it  counties  constituU^l  the  school  during  th<^  lii*st 
term;  130  entere<l  during  the  year.  Mr.  Kelsey  rt»signed  after  the 
anluous  labors  of  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  (reorge  M.  iiag«»,  his  assist- 
ant, was  promote<l  to  be  principal.  At  the  cltme  of  tlie  .secon<l  year. 
May  25,  18»»6,  a  class  of  10  ladies  graduattnl.  Mr.  (iage  decline<l  a 
ivelection  in  18^)8,  and  Charles  C  Rounds,  Ph.  I).,  was  chom^n  as  his 
8Ui*cessor,  which  jiosition  he  continucnl  to  fill  with  eminent  ability  for 
fiftiMMi  years. 

In  this  long  peri<xl  of  st»rvice  Dr.  Hounds  achieve<l  for  the  school 
the  high  repute  which  it  hiis  continue<l  t^i  maintain  for  the  thorough 
chanu*ter  of  the  professional  training  given.  He  impart^nl  to  the  377 
pupils  whom  he  graduated,  and  to  all  who  <*ame  under  his  instruction, 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  all  that  (H^rtains  togoo<l  instruction. 
On  account  of  his  untiring  labors  for  the  cau.se  of  i^  neat  ion  in  the 
Stat«»,  as  teacher,  lectun*r,  and  writer,  lie  gaine<l  for  the  Fannington 
Nornuil  Sch(M)l  an  assure<l  |>osition  among  the  e<lucationai  institutions 
of  Maine,  and  won  for  himself,  in  the  words  of  Su|K»rintendent  Luce  in 
his  n»i>ort  for  1SS3,  **a  plac^ein  our  e<Uicational  history  second  to  that 
of  no  other  man.'' 

(ieorge  C.  Purington,  A.  M.,  was  calbnl  to  succeed  Dr.  Hounds  in 
1SS3,  and  has  ably  maintaine<l  the  reputation  of  the  s(*hool  (o  the 
present  time.  In  lsSi»  hepn»i>arfMl  a  volume  commemorating  the  first 
quarter  c»entury  of  the  school,  i*ontaining  can»fully  prefmred  biograph- 
ical oiftlines  concerning  all  the  teachers  and  graduates  with  valuable 
statistics.  The  numlH»r  of  pupils  who  had  Ihmmi  cimnecte<l  with  the 
sch<M>l  up  to  ISKli  is  2, 151>,  only  22  of  whom  came  from  outsi<le  of  the 
Stato.  Th4»  numlM^r  of  graduates  is  ti5H,  of  whom  5(»5  an*  ladies; 
gra<luat(\sof  the  advancinl  course*,  25,  inchuling  10  ladies. 

CONDITIONS  OK    ADMIHSION. 

(ii^ntlemeii  must  be  17  years  of  age  at  admi.ssion  or  <luring  tin*  first 
term;  la<lie.s,  \i\.  Candidates  must  present  a  certificate  of  g<NMl  moral 
<'haracter  fi-om  some  n*s|)onsible  jierson,  acknowle<lge  their  obliga- 
tion to  faithfully  oliH<»r%'e  all  tlm  legulations  of  the  s(*hool,  {mss  a 
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'  nthrfurtor}'  (>xainlnaUuii  In  iirfthmc-tk-.  tlirongh  rnu?Lic»a»,    in  |     _ 
niphy,  upcin  tho  gunernl  priiioiples  ot  innthomatiCAl  (fpoimipby,  fl 
iHid  'InwQ  in  eoinnion  flchool  trrt-ltonka,  in  Renvnil  upon  ih^  < 
\  ni'UtK,  Mild  in  morv  dotnil  npon  ihv  t'niu>d  Stai«i  and  IIm^  UtrntrntH 
■  llalnf :  in  (rraniinar,  reading,  and  xptdlinif. 

Kach  pupil  jMrfi  an  in<'idi-nial  r<i'  of  ftl.Ai)  nr  tint  iNttrlnnln^  of  MMfe 
•  l*nii, 

Tuition  tn  Irpv  Ut  papiU  of  iht;  rpquinil  afcv  who  take  the  r*f- 
alitr  mnnw  of  stnily  and  pkHlgv  thunun'lven  bi  Irsch  it]  Ihtf  puMir 
HTliiMtls  of  Maim-  SH  IdUK  n  time  as  tiiey  rt^inain  <:aniiect<^  villi 
hi!  lionual  M-iiooL     Otbpn>p«y  n  IniUon  of  BID  {ler  lerm. 

4orHMi  or  (UTi'v. 

Tltf  n'Kular  cuurw  of  Htudy  In  aminfutxt  for  Iwii  year*  of  threw 
l«nu4  itu'h.  and  includi^  in  mvlnw  i]t«  )itudii<H  punttml  In  thi>  i-ominoti 
aoh'Miln  and  andi  ollu<nt  as  t>xpcrlpn4V  hii«  Nimwii  an*  rawiitlal  to  tfa« 
mi-utNi  d[M>ipUnp  and  cultnn*  of  thoac  who  art*  to  h«-eoinp  t«?ap|i4>ni. 

Ton<-hvnof  ifiNiMl  atuinnicnts  and  i-onsidvmbli'  cxp^ricno*",  ^radn- 
lU<>«  of  hlfch  !M-lio«>l»,  M4-adctuiM,  ncientifl*'  nrboolii,  and  votleevM,  wbo 
nftt^r  one  tcrin'f<  work  «ho«r  that  they  are  veil  pr<>pBivd  In  the  ftubj«rt- 
.  tnaiu-rof  the  conrec  can  ^rradnalc  with  pmllt  in  lew  than  lh»  iwtt 
,  jr«-an>^hl;ih  (whool  ifrnduatm  tiAiially  in  one  yoar — and  will  b« 
allowtil  to  ito  xD  nft«r  ptrrforminx  thu'  piiraly  profoaaioaal  work  and 
pnwliif;  II  natlitfartory  cxamlnAtWtn  in  iht<  mmAinlnp  Klndlra  at  thm 


TKAISINO    MttDOt.. 

I'li'liT  iIk-  i-<intt'<>]  i>f  ilii-  principiil  ami  in  i-oiiin'ction  wjili  tlie  nor- 
mill  M-lnHil.  ill  It  r'Miiii  wfll  minptt'd  fur  l)ic  |iur{>iis«'  iinil  tnuffht  tiy  a 
t.-a.-li.-r.-.|«.,-ij,lh  riTl.-.|  f..rsii<-li  work,  isllu-  im«l.-l   primary  scnuiol. 

It  liiiv  (i.iir  ;;r;iii.-- v.-rini;  Un-  «i<rk  of  fi.iir  yi-iit>.,    Ili-n-,  durinif  Ih*" 

la-i  in->  l>•^lll^  i.f  I tii'ir  <-<<iir''<'.  ill"  Mii<l<-)it^  of  ili.-  iioniirtl  »-U<hi1  put 

itJ  [.in.ii-.-.  iiii.i.r  til.-   -Mivf.il  siiiMTviM f  a   lmin.-.l  l.-n.-lior.  ih.' 

tli...ii.-,   til.  y  Iriw   l.-tini.-.l.    Iir>i    ..l.>.TvinL'   ill--    ni.-lli.Kl>  ..f  ill.- n-R- 
nl.irt.M.'ti.'i.  iiii'l   lion,  '-ai-li  in  mm.  lakin;;  full  .-liKr^'i- of  lb«- differ- 


\..-  •I.'inaii.i  fur  i.-a.-lLTr.  ill  lii;;li  srli.M>ls  there  i«  an 
ir-.' i.f  .iti>  y.-iir.  .i]K-n  to  lli.- tinidiiaii'!'  of  ihiHandlhe 
^.Imn.I-.  ..f   til.-  >tiU.-,      Ml|i|il.-iii>-iiliii;,'ii>  it  il.M-slhf  tvf- 

it.  un]".rt:iii.-.-  .-UN  liHt-'lly  U-  •.\.T.-.iitiiHU'<l. 


ATK    Mil;^ 


I   M.x 


ISTINK, 


..'.',iiii|  iK.rtiiiit  -.'IfH.I.  '|.-<.ii;ti.'<l  T.I  afT'inl  l.i  tin-  ra.sleni  |iortioD 
"ini'-  ill**  advantayt'sof  a  t mining;  m-Iniol  for  lejw-het*,  is  estab- 
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li8he<l  at  Castino,  in  IlHiieock  County."  Its  first  Kossion  began  Sep- 
teml)er  7,  18G7,  with  12  students,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Fletcher.  The  citiz(>us  of  Castine  ^ave  the  us«»  of  an  i^xitdlent  l>uil<l- 
in^  for  ftvo  years,  with  furniture  an<i  valuable  appairatus.  A  library 
of  about  'M)0  volumes  was  contributed  by  friends  of  the  enterprise. 
The  atU'ndance  at  the  o|)ening  of  the  s(H*ond  year  was  .51,  from  which 
niimlH'r  the  ftrst  class  of  S  pupils  gradimted  in  May,  18»J1».  The  design 
of  the  school  was  not  sufficiently  undi»rsto<Ml  at  first,  and  thert»  may 
also  have  been  some  disposition  to  Im*  cont<*nt  with  such  training  as 
young  teachers  wouUl  r<»ceive  in  high  s<*liools.  Hut  the  people  in  that 
s<H*tion  of  the  State  soon  learniHl  of  the  sch(H)l  and  its  practical  value. 
The  fourth  year  saw  140  pupils  in  attendance,  and  this  n^markable 
increase  made  it  evident  that  more  ample  a<*commo<lations  must  at 
once  Yh}  provide<l. 

The  town  of  Castine  gave  a  lot  of  land  an<l  the  legislature  appro- 
priateil  ♦20,(KX)  for  the  erection  of  a  school  buikliiig,  which  was 
complet«*d  in  January,  1?473,  and  de<licated  in  May  following.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  40  by  <>s  feet  in 
dimensions  of  the  anitral  jmrtion,  with  front  an<l  n*ar  extensions. 

The  well-lighted  l)asement  contains  a  chemical  lalniratory,  steam 
heating  apparatus,  ami  wat-er-closets.  Four  recitation  rooms  are  on 
the  ftrst  floor,  but  the  main  sch(H)ln>om,  «*0  by  44  feet,  is  on  the  sec- 
ond fl(K)r.  It  has  room  for  2(H)  pupils.  Five  thousand  dollars  were 
cximmuUhI  by  the  State  for  furnishing  the  new  Imilding  and  making 
improvements  on  the  grounds.  A  large,  fuie-timcMl  1m»11  was  given  by 
Deacon  Samuel  Adams,  and  an  interesting  collei'tiim  of  minerals, 
shelhs,  and  curiosities  presented  by  William  Fiveman,  jr. 

KstablislMMl  in  its  own  building,  the  sch<x»l  at  on<*e  increas(Ml  in 
imiMirtamv  aiul  in  students.  Fnmi  that  time  it  lNM*ame  one  of  the 
iNM'inanent  institutions  of  the  State,  reci»iving  regular  appropriaticms 
for  it,H  maintenance.  UiMiuinMnents  for  admission  an»  the  .same  as 
f«)r  thi»  other  normal  s<*hools  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Fletcher  resiirneil  his  ixmition  as  principal  in  ls7t»,  and  Mr. 
Holi.st<m  WiMsibury,  assistant  at  the  Farmington  N<»rinal  ScIhm)!,  was 
pn»imit4Ml  to  1h' princi|Mil  at  Castin**.  The  nvsiNmsible  duties  <»f  his 
<»nice  Mr.  WiMKlbury  contintUMl  to  discharge  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
V4-t«*ran  soldier  and  the  (piiet,  unobtrusive  patifn<*eof  the  Christian 
;;i*iitl<*inan  until  his  death,  NovemlM»r  1,  1>^>^n.'' 

Mr.  AllMTt  V,  Richanl.si»n  su<*ce«MhHl  Mr.  NViMKlburv,  an<l  continues 
to  (*onduet  the  s<*hool  with  nuirk*Ml  ability  and  vigor.  The  increase 
in  att«*ndan(*<*  hj4s  nMidennl  an  enlargement  of  the  building  ne<*f»ssiiry. 
Accordingly,  the*  State  in  lssi»  exjMMKled  jjwjmhi  in  the  enaction  and 
furnishing  of  an  e\t<*nsion  to  the  n*ar  of  the  main   buihling.  4<>  f<M«t 

•  Maine  Si-1i<k»1  Rt»|»orth.  \^7  to  Wi\.  Cut si\f stent's  of  tin*  Eii?»t*'ni  .State  Noniml 
St'tioiil,  CaMtine. 

''  *  In  memuriaui  "  :  Addrtmitby  C.  C.  Koiui<lft  ( Maine ScIkioI  Kf]iort,  isss.  p.  VM). 


ori(!H  high.     Thlt  Mtliliiloti  )Hvm  room  for  th«  model 
wi)  p^ncrnl  rtTlUllon  nmiRS,  with  Utimiy,  te*ebats 

at  lift  nmm. 

TATE  SORUAt.  hCRnol.   AT  (IHRRAK. 

It'       I  i^tijofEHl  b,v  thi-  r-t^iiinil  Htiil  i-aHlvm  wrlionit  of  tbr 

piww        g  tbolloariAliin];  titirmnl  hoIiooU  b1  KnmiinKtoo  mO'I 

noon         ileil  a  deaitv  fur  like  privilnKua  in  Ibe  wi-alM-o  aDd 

p  I       I'oi         Ptiim.     AM--onlmBtj-,  w<>  find  lion.  Pn<dprirk  Kobie. 

iiorl       ,  i       MltM'iDK  an  ordor  in  lb<>  himsi*  nf    rvpre^entaUves 

\Uhty  1",  !►        riNiulrlnir — 

Dkt  thr  HniM  xtui^r  irf  ixipin>oii  ir-iuniii  Iv.  uid  U  hwiwhy.  wqrotoH  la 
ikn  Mu-li  wtaniinnnuo  M  a*!  niA}  mem  tnn^a^Ljry.  luiildnx  U>  Ui«  MtafalUuanA 
k  tKirmal  «ebool  la  Xh»  wMinm  port  of  tlutSlAtn:  nnd  all  |«rtW  li 
«by  kialuvls«d  to  ciommani<-au>  inili  bdu.  M<tUiit[  fortb  ih*  « 
klit7  and  tlM  pMSmiaij  bmrfita  tli«t  uwx  tn-  iiSi.'n^l  tu  ■n-arv  tbe  acbuul.  mad 
Att  hf  )4II  iir  otb«rwW  to  ibo  nt-xi  UrKitlatiui-.   , 

.  'I1)b<  wwi  fulluWMl  by  un  unliT,  intrudunHl  by  the  same  nenU^man, 

tnuao'   !'•  iS^Ji,  <>AUtn|i  upon  th«  MiiterintRndont  "to  rvport  may 

rurmatbiii  or  faoiM  that  hn  may  have  nHiclvwl  from  loenlUlM  tlxnir- 

f[  It  noniial  iwhowl,  and  hU  own  oimrlufilonK  and  JudKUtunl  in  n-gard 

Ibt'  inatirr.""    T«ri>dAyi«  Ul*>r  Hh-  niil>J*'<^r.  wa*  n>fum^I  lothi-  rotB- 

ilttw  on  filucMttoii.     Tht>r4tni4<Mip«rinti<nii(>nt,  ilim.  W.J.  C'lrthell, 

hia  rvpandnlnlJnnnnn  tt,  l-<r^,  ubili-  n-iv>L*iiifii)i.'Ibu(  tbc  iniiH>r*- 

tivo  iiwil  of  our  HcbooU  is  trRintnl  tfiu-hent,  yet  is  forood  to  coaTetm 

that  ibf  low  NtaiidHi^l  of  qualiHcationH  wiib  which  onr  Dcbool  naiH 

n|ji-rs  ai-<- !>jilisHi-<l  •t'H'K  not  iii<li<-ali- ii  •1<-iiihii<I  funnon*  iiurinHl  •M-hmils 

of  ith-  >iiitii-  .luirai-l.T.      llf  urc<->  itii-   iiiiiiK-iliiitc  .■staltlisbnu-tit  of  a 

n  .-..Ji.Hil  UN  ,1  difr.-ri'iii  pliiii.  wiib  a  ii.iir>i'  liiiiii<i|  lo  wi-x  uiontbs.     In 

lhi>  )>n.-r  ]..-riu.l  Mr.  (.•nli.'ll  IhIJ.-v.-iI  ihal  i)i<-  |m|>i1> >sl  of  wl.oni 

bii'l  alr.-a>1y  Ih';:iiii  i.-itrliin^  in  i1h-  louiitry  s<)i<h>1s.  niiirlit  n-vii-w  lh« 
Nii)tjc<-i>.  Mk-ii-  iaii;;lit  iiihl  sliKJy  in*-tb<Hls  of  t<-a<'biii(;.  sibiHil   orKani- 

7jtlii>h.  iiiaiinifi'iiK'nt.  ami  •liM'i|iliiH-,  in  inin tiou  with  jiravti*-)-  in  a 

nKxb'l  ^<li.M,l  III-  ili.-n-for.'  r.'.niini»-nil.Hl  Miat  tbi-  Slat*-  IhwhI  of 
tni-l.-."...f  normal  s,-U.h,U  1m- .-mpowrr.-.]  to  l.K-alf  su.-li  »  school  if 
aiiv  tiiun  -uiinblv  ^iTuaiiil  woiilil  fnniisb  tin-  iiii-i-sruirv  land  and 
bnil.lin^-. 

Ill tniiiiii'--  i-ii  iihuatiim.  In  wtioin  ibi^  n-jmrl  was  r<-ferr«'d,  bad 

lM-r»r<<  III. Til  |M.iition»  from  tin-  may  on- of  I'l.rtlaiid.  Ilidil^fonl.  and 
Sai--.,'  «iiti  til-  -m-Ikh.!  aiitboiiii—  ..f  those  lili.-s.  uniiii;:  tbi-  t-^talK 
li>biii<'iii  ■■f  :t  ti..tmal  -..li.-.l  in  1 1n- wi->ti-rii  jiiirt  of  ibe  Stat.-.  Tbf 
town  ..f  i..iiliaiii.  I"  mil.-  Irnm  r<Ttlainl.  .ilTtT<-<i,  ibfiiiKb    its  tvpn^ 

.\.  •■■n,.<..1  ■] i..).!i.l.ii..-iu  of  ft..   Still-  N..n.,al  Si-l,...|  »1  ii..rhwii.  Mt<  .  and 

..f  111.-  .^.  r.  ■-  -  ..t  ;h-  .l.-l..-,.t^.t,  ..f  tti-  ii.-w  -  )>..  1  l.iiil.linK.     IV.rtUnil.  I(C». 
'  .li'tinial  ut  id.-  b-.OH-  "f  ri-)iniwiiUi(iv.-«.  |"7T.  I-^TK 
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H  bill,  which  phhsmhI  the  house  by  a  vote  of  101  to  34,  and  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  0,  and  was  approved  February  ID,  1878,  establishing 
an  additional  normal  sc*hool  at  Grorham  on  tliat  condition.  The  trus- 
tees of  Gorham  Seminary  were  empowereii  by  an  act  of  the  legislatui^ 
approved  February  21,  1878,  to  make -a  transfer  of  their  proi)erty  for 
the  ust^  of  the  new  school,  and  authority  was  given  to  the  town  of 
Gorham,  or  any  of  its  sc>hool  districts,  by  act  apprt>ved  the  same  date, 
to  raise  a  sum,  not  exceeiling  $15,0(K),  for  providing  suitable  build- 
ings.^ At  the  annual  town  meeting  of  Gorham,  March  4,  1878,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  voters  l)eing  present,  after  a  full  discussion 
the  to^'u  unanimously  voted  to  raise  $15,(K)0  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
building  for  the  normal  school.  The  building  committee  appointeii 
by  the  t4)wn  consisteti  of  Frederick  Robie,  Daniel  C.  Emery,  John  A. 
Waterman,  Stephen  Ilinkley,  Roscoe  G.  Hanling,  Solomon  H.  Cloud- 
man,  and  Reuben  I^>w*ell.  This  committee,  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  George  B.  Emer}%  Joseph  Ridlon,  Marshall  Irish,  Henrj'  H. 
Hunt,  Humphrey  Cousins,  Lewis  McLellan,  and  George  W.  Lowell, 
representing  the  trustees  of  Gorham  Seminary  and  the  subscril>ers  to 
the  fund  raised  for  the  normal  school  building,  made  their  report  to 
the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Mart*h,  1870.  The  amount  raised 
and  expendfHl  in  the  erei'tion  of  the  building  and  adornment  of  the 
grounds  was  ♦27,511.71. 

This  amount  hatl  been  collected  from  the  following  sources: 

Town  of  Qorham.  Kpecial  tax  $1.5.000.00 

CitizetiH*  sahacription 7.170.00 

TniMtt»eH  of  Gorhani  Seininar>- 5.  a*21 .  21 

Sale  of  Htmdry  proiiert y 20. 50 

Total 27. 5U.  71 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  committee  themselves  subscribed 
$5,55o  of  the  anuuint. 

THE  SCHOOL  Bl'ILl>lN(}. 

The  entire  edifice  rests  on  a  solid  ledge.  The  foundations  are  laid 
in  cement,  and  the  underpinning,  steps,  and  buttresses  are  of  Maine 
granite.  The  M'alls  and  partitions  are  14  inches  thick,  of  brick,  with 
trimmings  of  Nova  Scotia  freestone.  The  entin»  canopy  over  the 
mam  entrance  is  of  freestone  .and  supi>orted  by  freestone  columns 
with  carver!  capitals.  I 

The  style  of  the  building  is  modern  Gothic.  On  the  front  of  the 
building  is  a  tower  14  by  l*\  feet  and  fK»  feet  high,  with  pyramidal  roof, 
oinamentiHl  Mith  iron  cresting  and  a  cop|)er  vane.  On  either  side  of 
th<  maiii  building  there  is  a  pavilion,  each  lieiiig  8  by  24  fe<*t  in  size 
and  70  feet  high.  The  roofs  have  a  pitch  of  alMuit  45  tlegrtM^  and 
are  slate<l  and  flnish«Ml  with  ornamental  iron  cn^ting. 

"Act!'  and  T<^llve^  of  Maiof.  1H78.  ch.  44.  fi.  37.  and  ch.  S9.  90,  p.  SI. 
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Tin*  K**')**"!'  Bnmuil  [ilan  l»  iii  tlieforni  of  a  rnM«,  the  vt-rtibnl* 
awl  drf^vtluK  riHiiiLi  furiuiutr  the  h(>»il,  the  main  buUtliOK  muklufr  Ui» 
twoamiii,  Htiil  lilt*  twu  Inod^l  M*hmiIronmft  thi-  fmit.  Thu  prini'iiMU 
mtrani*)'  n)M<iiH  Inui  »  v<>?itn>utn  3-1  hy  H'  ft^t,  fruiu  which  two  ^tjur- 
"^mmsUmuI  intlivM'4'onil  nihI  I  hint  nlorltDi.  Oti  biiih  -tlilrat  arH  drevwin^ 
[.tooon;  H  i'ttrr]<k>r  <iimmutiivHU~4  with  t-hc  ftitmu'.<i-H  to  thf  mn>lrl- 
wfllOOliTtom.  Uii  lht>  riifhl  rtf  thii  flurrldor  i»  m  ■'Lmmi  mom  ii  by  i7 
ft^et  and  a  Lnlioratury  of  the  tuiitii*  (limvusioiio.  On  the  li*rt  nn>  thn« 
claim  rooms,  onv  17  l>y  M  foet,  imd  the  othem  IS  by  S7  fpct  t*wh.  All 
can  Ih>  throwti  iutoone  room  bvHlidini:  parlltionn. 

Tilt-  flrst  Hlor>-  in  14  fet't  hl^h;  the  s<H>und,  10;  the  third  *utrj 
r«*niiilti)i  uiiflnlwtwd.  In  lh<'  hattoroentKiv  Iwatvd  the  Mmra  Ixiilcr, 
rbit«Tnii.  M'Aifr  laiikit.  urnl  rloMMft.  Kach  of  th<-  ino<lt'l  nNtiiin  U  :;:f  l>y 
SH  f<>rl,  with  an  onlttidi'  ctiirftnvff,  (liviup  thn*)>  A|wcrlotiH  rntntneiw  im 
(hi'  p-inind  floor.  t>n  thsMrrKind  floor  ittnhnll3:<  tiy  17  fin>t;  iht*  iiiata 
lutll  mill  wlKMilrtmm,  \n  Iiy  7il  fm-t;  and  in  lhi>  nxtr  n  Haivi  ntom,  M  tiy 
3:J  ftf>l;  ipu'hcrV  room,  \'6  liy  H  fi*ct,  and  a  tihrary  uf  Lh«  iwinn  idaa. 
Tb«  «b«h>  building  is b(!at<^  bynlpam.  ThiMrniitiwiof  tkirhainSvaii- 
tiary,  duly  tsmpmrcrwl  liy  act  of  Ictrihlatniv  approved  Febntary  SI, 
I87H,  n>llm|ii)Hhed  their  {ir<i|(t>rl5;  and  the  M'lnlnary  boarding  bouMi. 
eunlalnlnic  V*  mom*  tor  ittiidt'ntM,  was  put  in  Miuipielf  raiiair,  far* 
nia)tr<l  with  vttuitu  h4>4itio|t  upiMtraitiH,  ami  \b»  wbiili'  pro|w>rtv  con- 
vryajal  to  th«  8Uilv  by  drw)«  fmin  th«?  town  of  Gorham  aud  rlticeiui. 
The  truBt"?"-*  a'-t-tiirttHl  ih<-  samt'  in  iN-half  of  tht-  Stal4i,  and  haviuf; 
fanii»ti"l  ili»  •mOhwiI  »itii  mnji*.  i-lmrt*.  ri-firriuv  [hhiW*,  him)  oth^r 
nv<^l<-4l  applianws.  «pf>oint«l  Hon.  W,  J.  rorthell  to  take  chuite  of 
the  Iit'W  clilfrpriM'. 

Mr.  ("rilifU.  iiiit   rf-<'fiilly  ltn'  Slatw  Hii[>c-rinlcn<k-iit  and  for  many 

yoHrs  111 r  till'  rnrt'itioHt  iHliu-HlorH  in  Ihi-  Slate,  st^'uretl  five  asHint- 

ant  I.-ii.-1ht>  fur  lln-  sfVi-rnl  il('|Hirtmfni.s,  iinil  oiiemtl  the  firwt  terra  of 
theM-liiMit  .iHiHiitry  :;'.i,  ls7'',  Kinhty-flvf  pupils  preM-iiUnl  themwirc-ft, 
a  Minii-ieiil  •lt'iiii<ti>lrnti<in  I'f  tlie  ileitmnil  for  a  third  normal  ttchooL 
Till'  raniliilaio  wire  ■•xtiniined  in  n-adinK,  K4><igniphy,  arithnetir, 
tirHniniiir  and  iiiiiilysis,  meiitnl  arJtlimoti<',  liiNlory,  bookkeeping,  and 
ptiv>i..U.i;y,  At  Till-  end  .if  till-  m1ioi>I  yi-ar.  .lanuary  ill,  lMk\  diplo- 
ma- wt-ii'  t;rani<->l  to  4.>.  with  it-rtiticates  of  tlin-e  );radi-H.  exprauMng 
titi'  -ttiiKliiii.-  of  III'-  trradiiiiK-  ill  reft[>eet  to  knnu  li-<l);c.  tem|NT,  .tnd 
di-|M»iti..n  Miiiiihi.- tu  f-arli. 

.Vi  'III-  oiil-i-l  ttif  •-niirx-  of  siiidy  was  arraiip-d  to  <i)ver  one  year, 
liiil  II  uii-  f'liiiiil  III  pill  too  ;;r<'al  strain  ii|hiii  icaclii'rH  and  pupiU. 
hikI  .ifi.-r  a  tri.il  uf  iwn  yt-iti>  ihi-  ■■■■iii-w  was  l(-ii;ftliein'<l  one  year  to 
■•otifona  »itli  tliat  of  iln-  .,i],.;-  iioniial  -i-liooL  In  Iijn  n-giort  for  1K.<^, 
I'riticiiuil  (  ■irtii.ll  iirK.-<l  Hi.-  |.ro[iri.-iy  of  inakiiii;  the  normal  oourw 

tiin-f   \.iii>.  wliH-h  re. iitieii'lal  ion  w«s   n-|K>alc<|   in  his  report    for 

l-"'.  Iiii[  ijii  ai'Moii  }ia-  \fi  U-.-II  laki-n  lo  thai  f(Te(-l  by  the  tn 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS.  1^5 

Four  huntiiHHl  ami  flfty-six  have  graduated  from  Gorham  Normal 
Sohool  at  this  date  (March,  1892),  and  it  has  received  in  all  1,102 
pupilH.  The  nuinl>er  now  in  attendance  is  101,  with  117  pupils  in  the 
model  schools.  The  officers  of  instruction  are:  W.  J.  Corthell,  A.  M., 
principal;  Charles  B.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Viola  M.  White,  Grace  J. 
llaynes,  Mary  M.  Whitt4»n,  assistants;  Jennie  M.  Colby,  Klla  John- 
8on,  Nellie  S.  Chmdman,  in  charjre  of  m<KU»l  schools;  Charles  Hink- 
ley,  teacher  of  music;  Jennie  M.  C'olliy,  gymnastics. 

MADAWASKA  TRAIXIN<4   SCHOOL. 

Extending  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  to  its  extreme 
northern  point  is  a  district  icnown  *is  the  '*  Madawaska  territory," 
including  the  town  of  that  name.  It  was  settled  by  Acadian  refugees 
who  sought  safety  here  in  the  quiet  vallej'  of  the  St.  John  f  n>m  the  per- 
SiH.*utions  of  the  English.  For  nearly  a  century  this  French  com- 
munity had  existed,  with  little  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
subsisting  on  home  pnxlucts  and  making  bunches  of  shingles  or 
bushels  of  buckwheat  serve  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  school 
law,  which  re<iuire<l  towns  to  raise  ^1  for  each  inhabitant,  could  not 
I>ossibly  Ik*  enforced  without  entailing  great  sacrifice  and  hardship. 
Hence  the  State  authorities  had  excused  this  iKH>ple  from  the  ordi- 
nary per  capita  tax,  and  maile  s|HH*ial  appropriations  for  the  several 
towns  and  **  plantations,"  to  be  expi»nded  for  school  puri)os(»s  by  a 
special  school  agent,  who  reported  directly  to  the  governor.  This  sec- 
tion  of  the  State  was  virtually  outside  of  ordinary  school  jurisdiction. 

In  June,  1870,  Superintendent  Johnson,  in  company  with  the 
county  supervisor,  vi»ite<i  these  pi*ople  at  their  homes  to  asc»ertain 
their  wishes  in  reganl  to  common  schools.  He  was  gratified  and  sur- 
prised to  find  them  ''hungering  for  education'' and  deeply  graU^ful 
for  the  assistance  proffered  by  these  gentlemen  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
It  was  profMised  that  the  i)eople  should  indicate  their  readiness  to 
hel[)  themselves  by  establishing  schciols  in  all  their  school  districtsS, 
providing  sch<K)l  acrommcKlations,  and  employing  their  own  teachrrs. 
On  the  jmrt  of  the  State  the  sum  of  $l,4lK)  was  promised  for  the  year, 
to  Ih»  <livid<Hl  annmg  the  schools  found  in  successful  oi>eration.  The 
arrangement  was  accepte<l  with  alacrity,  and  three  months  later  43 
sehiNils  were  found  to  claim  the  first  installment  of  State  aid.  At 
Fort  Kent  and  at  Dickey vi lie  high  si»hools  were  establishe<l,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Priests  Sweron  and  lii^audette. 

Tli«»  sch«M>ls  thus  established  creat<Ml  a  demand  for  t<»acher8  fn>m 
th«^  native*  fNipulaticm  and  led  to  the  |>assage  of  an  act  of  legislatun* 
.•ipprove<l  FVbruary  21,  1S7S,  authorizing  the  trustees  of  normal 
M*liools  to  found  a  training  s<*hcN>l  in  that  district.  This  s<*hool  was 
o|N>mHl  Septemlier  .'J(>,  1878,  at  Fort  Kent,  and  placetl  in  charge  of 
Vetal  Cyr,  H.  S.  After  continuing  in  op4»nition  twenty-two  weeks, 
thf'  school  was  removed  to  Van  Buren,  45  miles  farther  down  the  St. 
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John  Kivcr.  for  thp  n'i»ninil«>r  of  llilit y<^r.  Tlic  holiiml  was  oomlupu-J 
on  thU  pUri  of  nlUrnMlinn  twEwi'tm  Knrt  Knnt  niid  V»n  Biiron  until 
1HM,  when  ii  wm  bt>l<l  iil  Urttml  IhU*  insfviwl  of  At  Va»  Batvn,  whm 
nertain iirvjailittn ugnlnst  Ihu  M;ho<il  hiid  HriM<D.  ThU  movjtlile  mtIiooI 
n»rh«*l  n  Liru^  numlH*r  at  p*>nuituv  vhii  htwl  nii  lur-nns  of  ninveyaai* 
and  BU(>[iort  roiutittt  rmin  Ihi'ir  iiiiBicn. 

In  1887,  upou  n>eoiDnit>n<lat{')ii  or  llit>  Siat«  sii|M>rlnUmileiir,  lb« 
le^mUitan<  nuule  ■  Hpt^piiil  appmpriatiou  of  tl^-VM)  fom  baildinK  mmI 
IimvUmI  tlm  whiHil  [wriuMUf  ntij'  nt  Fort  Kent.  Thti  scboitl  year  wit* 
at  tlw  H>iaii>  Diitf  rtHluix-d  fn>iu  ifu  mouths  Ut  eigbt.  A  lol  wn* 
oliiaitml  HtH]  II  Hohool  liulMiiiK  4fi  by  :tG  feftt  uiid  of  om*  »tur>'  «raa 
built  niid  fiimUhiH]  in  M.«i*iii)  fur  ilip  winter  U'rm  of  liPMi-rtl*. 

Todi<rray  tlui  t<iirr(<nl«xtK'n»o  of  tlip  nchuol  itii  nnnual  appropria- 
tion of  #1,31X1  U  now  lUBdi*  from  tho  Mchool  fiiniLs  of  Uh>  State,  in  Um 
same  nianuoriu  for  tho  nornwl  nvliooU.  At  fint  tbo  itchool  waaaa 
«xptTimetit,  to  l»  contJnnpd  only  for  a  ffw  )-«an».  Many  »uch  «xper- 
liDL'nts  bad  twen  tried  in  this  dialriot  niaoe  lrt57.  Tlic  trainintr  Mcboot. 
boweviT,  abundnJitly  JiuttillMl  It*  exiiUKavo,  and  practically  rvi-ola- 
tiouivd  thv  (Common  M-hoolHof  th<^  wiRlion.  Afl«r  having  hrvo  in 
a|Ntnittun  ten  yran*  ilio  iiimmon  m-lioola  worn  well  itupplltMl  with  t«a«h- 
vrn  tipwinWy  adaplnl  to  tliitir  work,  and  thK  ffhAnip.<d  pondiliuns  of  th* 
K>rriii>r)',  In  part  (.■tinMn)Hi*nt  npon  thv  oiwninii  of  a  railroad  In  Fori 
Kenlf  no  loogi>r  nt|iiirvd  a  "M;h(Mil  on  wboclB." 

An  additional  appropriation  of  9A,000  wiu  niadv  lij*  lbi<  l«Kiibitun> 
Man-h  .>S,  l*^:'!.  lo  enljir;^  the  M'h-Mtl  Iiiiililiui;  timi  i-n-rl  n  tiounhac 
house  for  the  acoominodation  of  pupils  from  a  distance. 

The  niimlH-rof  pupilt«  in  Hlli'iidauce  in  ISK'.i  whh  <'&;  in  ISM),  77. 
Th<'  di'maml  for  thfir  wrvi<'es  in  the  i-omuion  schooh  liiterfereM  with 
the  pn)MH*uti<iii  of  ihi*»Hiiliwt  of  the  whole  t-ourse.  About  GO  bave 
grHtUiHiiol,  howcvtT,  niid  n'lt'ivtil  diplomas  from  the  State  MUperin- 
teiidvnt. 

The  lowiiNHUil  iilantations  constituting  tht' "  .Ma<lawHSkH  TetTttorj-' 
n'<i-ivf  ohjmh-jhI  li->;i<<lAiion  <-\fmptiiiK  them  from  the  {ht  capita  iwhool 
Im\  of  sji  <-<*iit(i  for  fiK-h  inliabitanl.  The  aet  Hpprovtnl  Kebruarjr  23, 
]»s7.  n-iM's-si-h  ill  lieu  of  Ihc  tax  a  doniiite  sum,  in  eaeli  instance  con- 
sid<THl)!y  >m»lliT  lUnii  Ihi-  Kenerni  law  would  retiuirv,  upon  the  follow - 
inj:  plai-i-:  Thf  lowiiHuf  Van  Itim'n,  (iraml  Isle,  MHilawHska.  Freooh- 
\-illf.  Fort  Kent,  and  Si.  Kmnfis,  and  tlic  planlatioiiit  named  llamlia. 
l.ett<T  K.  WallacrHSN,  Si.  .lulin,  AIU-t;Hsh.  tlH^le  I^ke,  New  CUnada. 
and  Wintt-rvillt'.  Thi-  ti;:).'r<-;:Htf  [xipniation  of  IheHe  towoshtpa  in 
IV"'  WH>  ;ilM>iit   i",Ll«i.  of  uhl.'li  J,'<.t7  i»iiM>(  xhool  a«e. 

Thi'  1i-t;i>lHllv.-  <-iia('lin<'iit  iif  l^■<7  <'Iiim'>  with  the  pro^iao  ttiAt  "DO 
tea<-hiT  •.hall  l»-  fni|)loy<>4l  in  .my  M-tiiHil  ivit-tvinc  the  l>eneflt  of  ihii 
art  who  j>  nut  Hl)le  to  xja-ak  ^iiil  wrii>-  the  KnirliHh  lan^uaue  aatiafa^ 
loril>,  ami  ihf  Kn;;li>h  lan};naL'<' >>hall  l>e  used  lu  ifinn^;  Instroetioa 
and  dinn-tint;  the  diseipline." 


Chapter  IX. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


The  people  of  Maine  macle  early  provision  for  a  higher  education 
than  that  affonled  by  the  common  schoolH  by  the  establishment  of 
academies  in  various  localities.  These  began  to  Ik*  incoqiorat^^d  as 
early  as  1701,  when  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Hallowell  Academy, 
at  Hallowell,  in  Kennebec  County.  There  was  at  this  time  no  sch(M)l 
for  higher  education  nearer  than  Kxeter,  N.  II.  A  territory  3CH)  miles 
long  and  containing  100,000  inhabitants  demanded  lietter  educational 
privileges.  The  charter  granted  to  Hallowell  Academy,  like  those 
granted  since,  c<mferre<l  the  management  upon  a  l>oard  of  trustees, 
*'  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  piety  and  morality,  and  for  the  in.struc- 
tion  of  youth  in  such  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  as  they  might 
direct."  The  State  of  Massachusetts  grante<l  a  half  township  of  wild 
land  in  the  district  of  Maine,  which  sold  in  1S06  for  82  an  acn».  A 
lot  of  land  was  given  for  an  academy  building  by  Colonel  Dutton  and 
John  Blunt,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
SiTiption  among  the  citizens.'*  The  opening  of  the  academy,  with  its 
public  exen»ises,  was  an  important  oc<»asion  in  the  historj'  of  the  town 
and  county. 

By  similar  pnK»eedings  sul^siHiuent  charters  were  obtained,  grants 
of  land  made,  sul>scriptions  raisinl,  and  academies  put  into  oi)eration 
in  many  other  towns.  Twenty- 1  hre4»  such  academies  had  lH»en  founded 
prior  to  the  se{mration  of  Maine  from  Massa<*husetts  in  ISIH.  These 
ha<l  receive<l  fn>m  the  imrent  State  253,(i55  acres  of  wild  lan<l  as  the 
foundation  of  their  endowment  and  to  nnnM  onlinary  exijen.ses. 

The  new  State  of  Maine  continueil  the  same  lilM»ral  ixjlicy  toward 
this  class  of  sch<x>l.H,  chartering  44  academies  lK»tween  1820  and  1851, 
an<l  giving  :W2,I>80  acres  of  land  and  *2o,«hmi  in  money  for  their 
sup|K>rt.* 

In  many  of  these  academies  instruction  was  maintaineil  c<mtinu- 
ou>ly  thn)Ugh  the  year.  Others  were  in  ses.sion  <mly  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  when  the  i*ommon  sc^hools  were  not  ofien.  The  opportunity 
thus  afronle<l    for  advaneeil  instruetion  was  highly  priziMl,  and    the 


"  Edncational  Inittitations  in  Maine  while  a  District  of  Maiwac*hnM^ti«.    By  J.  T. 
Chainplin.     (Maine  Hiitt.  Sck\  Collections,  vol.  8.) 
^  Report  of  the  Maine  lioard  of  edncati<»n  for  1H51. 
Report  of  the  State  fini»erintemlent  «)f  schools,  1876.     (W.J.  Corthell. ) 
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dulre  fitr  a  bifdier  eiiltarv  Uutii  Utv  tuim  scbtiol  mold  pnn-id**  ««» 
airakeiied  awl  fohtiTft)  liy  tbenL  Younic  voniuu  wvru  not  adtultt^ 
to  Ihf  4iirlii9r  lumdrmieM.  prciliaMv  \i»vkxim'  the  ctjitc  or  i>ublit>  opinKW 
prior  U>  IKI.^  tllil  uot  riNiulrt-  tliriu  hi  In*  lilifblv  «<]ui'aU>*J  or  to  be 
Instnirt'int  i-xwpi  in  MbtwU  fur  youn^  rhildrp ii.  I'tar  Cony  t-ViuAk 
AcHtlt^my  nt  AuiruflU  WHO  rluirtcrptl  In  lKl)«,nmllhUrMrt  i*  imliniilT* 
of  the  c-haii£<(>of  opinion  In  tvs|m>4^  to  thv  lii|(hrT<^1iifation  of  wximem.  1 

Ifp  to  187fi  Ihv  c]ian«T(-4]  nmdetDion  hvl  rvrcivMl  from  tb«  Stal» 
M<',HOO  wMitiotuil  lotUiM.ixci  recvit-cil  from  miImi  of  lands  dooAlcA^ 
Tbin  Aintiuni  ba>l  hwn  fnrtlM'r  IncrpajtMl  by  KQltMripiiotui  from  prlTaM 
IniKviittMU,  inaklus  (be  total  endowment  of  ac-wlemlcM  Wi4,XC 

Thi-  jrmdnni  Imprux'VRient  in  the  publie-wluHtl  aynten  of  tht>  t^tala 
destniji-il  tbr  monopidy  of  hinhtT  ednrjillon  prfviirnitly  enjtiyi<d  ti^ 
tlin  M^emW.  High  M-htiulii  iwtablliihod  in  nil  tin*  Innrc  rilie*  juhI 
luwiu,  affonlinf;  fnw  inAlnirtinn  in  higlipr  i>riini*fai^  uf  Iramiajc. 
caiiHpal  a  faillnj;  off  in  tbe  patmnoi^  iif  neifElilxirinn  ■•fsdi*mi»>«. 

Th»  le)CiKiatore  of  ISiU^  made  proiinion  fni-  f><itnlilii>liini[  mirmal 
dviiiirttii<>nlM  in  l>^  ai-a<lt>mi*w,  mid  the  >>m«il  ajtiiropriationb  uf  money 
icranteal  fur  tblw  |iiiriKi!W  wen*  applied  to  iu<-ren«etbe  effieteui'y  of  the 
loitlnietion. 

KetMilves  nHiulrinit  nMumx  to  Im>  made  l^y  iIiish'  w-wlemiMt  lo  tli» 
Kaperinlemleni  of  MchiwiM  wvre  |uiMed  in  IM],  liul  It  trntt  fotind 
■InoHt  impuulble  lu  Hecunr  i-ompUanre  with  (be  Ijiw.  In  IMS  only 
13  <mt  of  07  arademim  mwle  retarnit. 

Thf  SlJile  Kii]M'rinlen<l>-nl  in  Ifl"!  rec<'iv*Kl.  in  n*ft[«iiniM'  l.t  tuqnirie* 
made  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  tbat  y«ar,  report*  from  only  S7 
chartfn><l  UterHPi- in»itiliili<ins,  wliirh  are  1ahulaIo<l  in  his  rt'port.  He 
fimiid  from  a  study  of  tlii-m-  rt-inrns  lliat  while  wome  of  the  hiffhest 
wminarii's,  innli-r  denoritiiiaiionHi  cHre,  had  l»ceome  vigon)ii»  and 
pr<>!>[MTint!.  till-  gn'Ml  majority  of  tlu-m  were  in  ile<'Hden('e,  or  already 
defiin'-i.  Th'-ir  rew>iirceH  w«-n>  insuflieient  to  meet  tbe  annoal 
exjH'ndiMin'of  .icIiiMtUof  ImkIi  );rade,  an<l  bene**  freqnent  applicatiooft 
for  aid  fniiii  tin-  State  enntinuwl  to  l»e  made.  The  Huperini^ndent 
advi-uHl  the  diM-oniinnam-fof  ii]>]>ro[)riations  t<i  thetie  aeademieH,  and 
llnti  HI)  atienipt  1h-  made  to  aliHorbthe  academy ttyslem  intoageneral 
HVHteni  of  free  iiicb  schiMiis.  In  tw'veral  eattert  where  the  tmsteea  of 
aea<l<-nii<-»  liad  found  their  n-Hiun-es  inttuftteient  to  Kupport  a  acbooi 
lh<-y  liad  <nui.->r<-rr>-<l  llx'  iiu-onu-  <i{  tlie  a<-adeiuy  l<>  Ihe  publir  M>hool 
fund>.  iliu?i  furninliiu);  aeadeuiy  privilege!)  fn**'  of  tuition.  At  tbe 
lUime  tini>-  II  i>-ndeiicy  whs  oliF>ervt>il  on  th<-  jturl  of  nome  academies  to 
trnUHfiT  lo  ]trjvat<'  <-nti'riiri-4--  tin*  TundH  ami  i-quipment  IieHtowed  by 
tbe  Stall-  for  rli.-  pnliiic  t*eaelil. 

I'tie  pa.-Mi[:e  of  tbe  art  in  aid  of  fn-e  liigh  Helio<dH  in  187.1,  by  f*rantiiir 
Start-  aid  to  town-  whi<-li  niainiaiutil  M-hiKtlf  of  high  grade,  leawned 
the  [Mitr<in«i:e  of  iltt-  old  aeaib-mi<<K  and  buslenwl  their  decline.  A 
fe«'  of  the  liefit  i-ni|owed  of  the  academies   w<-n-  allowed,  for  mttv 
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years,  u>  furnish  instruction  to  pupils  where  no  hi^i^h  s(*h<K)l  existed, 
and  to  draw  money  from  the  State  under  the  terms  of  this  net.  When 
the  number  of  such  pupils  became  hirge  enough  to  warniut  th(»  estab- 
lishment  of  a  high  school  under  the  direct  contn)l  of  the  town,  the 
a<*ademies  U^st  this  source  of  revenue.  Manv  of  the  smaller  schools, 
or  those  located  in  districts  where  the  changini  cirt^um stances  had 
reduceil  the  num1)er  of  scholars  desirous  of  an  academical  education, 
availiHl  themselves  of  the  **  act  to  enable  academies  to  surn»mler  their 
property  to  cities,  towns,  or  plantations  for  the  lieneftt  of  free  high 
schools."  Under  this  act  the  trustees  were emi)owereil  to  transfer  all 
the  property  and  funds  of  any  academy  to  the  proper  municipal  officers 
for  the  purix>s4»  of  maintaining  a  free  high  school.  Of  ^^5  academies 
making  returns  in  1871  to  the  State  supi^rintendent,  20  report  their 
income  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
cast»  of  lIam|Klen  Academy,  the  town  has  b<»en  authoriz€Ml  to  raise  by 
taxation  a  small  sum  in  aid  of  the  academy.  The  town  of  Hami>den 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1887  to  raise  $:?,oCH);  in  1801  the 
same  town  was  emiwwered  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  fun<ls  of 
Hamp<len  Academy  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

From  time  to  time  a  few  academies  have  obtained  from  the  legisla- 
ture an  annual  grant  for  a  period  of  years  on  condition  of  maintaining 
a  sc*hool  of  higli  grade  at  least  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  The  legislature 
of  181)1  was  exceiHlingly  liountif  ul  in  this  respe<*t.  Fourteen  academies 
were  granted  an  annual  gift  of  $500  each  for  ten  years,  2  were  given 
8800  for  ten  years,  and  1  $300,  making  $89,000  for  that  i)eriod. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  academies  incorporated  by 
the  Stati\  with  the  date  of  incorporation.  Those  not  in  operation  are 
indicate<l  by  an  asterisk  (^). 

IncoriHtrtited  arafiemien  of  Mattie, 


NanM. 


lUUowell  Amdemr  * 


WlHTf  l(M*at«Hl. 


In- 
nit4*d. 


lUlhiwell 1T»1 


B«>rw1ck  Armd^mj Sooth  Berwick 

Pry«*lrarir  Acadt'mjr Frsrebanr 

Waahtnirtitn  Armdt*my Etmt  MurtiiM  . . 

PiirtlAnd  AtraiWmr  * Portland 

Lincoln  Acadt^mj' N^wiraiitle 

(Ittrhmm  Academr* (H>riuun 


HAmjpd«*n  Academf Hamuden 

BluHntll  Acad«*mj Bloemn 

H«»Uron  Acadt^osy Hebn>n 

Bath  Academr  * Bath 

Farmlnirton  Academr  * Farminirtoo  ... 

Bl4M)mflf»Id  Atmdrmy  * Kkowh<»fan  . . . . 

WarrMj  Acadt»my  • Warrwi 

Brlfai«  Academy  • Brlfant 

Bridirton  Academr       Brldirtoo 

Bath  Pfinale  Academr  *   Bath  

Wli«*a<wrt  Academf  * Wimrmmmt 

Monmonth  AcadtfBif Muomooth 

Llmerirk  Academv LlnMiick 

North  YamMmth  AcadtfOiT Varmonth 


Thornton  A(*ad<*m3r Haro... 

V<ian|r  LadiM*  A<*adMnf  * Baoiror 

Coot  PHnale  Academy*  Aocoali 


Ooof  Female  Academjr     

China  AcadMojr  * Ch 


1791 
ITW 
17W 
ITIN 
IMll 
INK 

laUB 
IMS 
IMH 
lt«5 
IKU: 
11*17 

imn 

INK 
INJK 
IMW 
1IU« 
1M»( 
IHOH 
IHII 
IHU 
IHIM 

imit 

IHIH 


Remarlm. 


Merited  in   HalluweU  01ai«il<*al 
ana  Si*lentiflc  Academy. 


Maine  Female  Seminarr  in  IMMi; 
now  menred  in  n<irmal  mrhool. 


Menred  in  hlirh  iichoi»l 
Now  a  normal  nchool. 
Now  the  hlffh  achool 

Conreye*!  to  tb**  city  in  1h«. 

Extinct  prior  t«i  KM 
Extinct  in  1<«1 


Now  Tarmooth  A«*ademy. 
Form«rly  Sac«>  Academy 
ExtlDct  prior  to  IhAI 
Now  Coor  hiirh  M>h(«»l 
Cimreyed  to  district  in  IhhT 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BAPTIST  ACADEMIES. 


1.  COBURN  CLASSICAL  INSTnTTE. 

Tin*  Cobuni  ClassicHl  InstituU*  is  centrally  locatetl  in  the  city  of 
Waterville,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ppospenius  of  the  system  of  pre- 
imratory  schools  of  Colby  Colleji:e.  It  had  its  orijarin  in  the  desire 
of  the  trustees  of  the  collejje  to  have  a  classical  academy  to  prepare 
young  men  for  entranc*e  upon  collegiate  studies.  A  I^tin  school  had 
pn^viously  iMH'n  maintained  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  Hon. 
Timothy  Boutelle  gave  the  land,  and  President  Chaplin  solicited  the 
funds  for  a  small  brick  building,  in  which  the  school  went  into  oper- 
ation in  the  fall  of  1820,  under  the  charge  of  Henry  W.  Paine,  then  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  college.  Being  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  Waterville  College,  no  act  of  incorporation  was  sought, 
and  its  affairs  were  managed  entirely  by  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
The  college  caUlogiie  of  18:^0-:n,  printed  in  1830,  refers  to  it  in  these 
wonls : 

The  academy,  completed  dnring  the  past  year,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittt^e  appointed  by  the  tmsteee  of  the  college.  It  contains  between  40  and  50 
pnpils.  The  preceptor  is  a  gentleman  of  hi^h  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
Good  board*  washing,  lodging,  fnel.  and  liffhts  can  be  obtained  in  private  families 
for  from  7  to  0  shillings  per  week. 

A  catalogue  of  the  academy  publishe<l  at  the  end  of  the  year  gives 
the  names  of  *M  students,  chiefly  from  Waterville.  Mr.  Paine  Inking 
compelleil  to  give  up  teaching  in  May,  1830,  the  term  was  finished 
by  Mr.  Robert  W.  WcmxI,  who  was  followwl  in  the  autumn  by  (ieorge 
I.  Chace,  afterwanl  professor  in  Hrown  University.  He  was  an  exact, 
cons<*ientious  teacher  and  severe  disciplinarian.  In  the  summer  of 
1831  Henry  Paine,  a  graduate  of  Water\'ille  in  the  class  of  1823,  who 
had  acquinul  a  high  reputation  as  preceptor  of  the  Monmouth  Aca<l* 
emy,  was  secure^l  as  principal.  In  his  first  term  50  of  the  «><)  students 
wen»  .studying  (»reek  or  Latin.  He  continmHl  in  charge  of  the  school 
until  1H35,  and  has  left  the  n^putation  of  a  lalM)rious  and  belove<l 
teacher.  The  attendan(*e  in  1834  had  incn*a.He<l  to  2<k'».  For  several 
yeais  after  his  resignation  the  academy  had  no  {>ermanent  principal. 
Among  those  whose  services  are  liest  renieml)ere<l  are  I^orenzo  B. 
Allen,  afterwanls  president  of  Burlington  University,  Iowa,  an  excel- 
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lent  elasslcnl  Rcholar;  aud  Charles  K.  Tnun,  8iDi?p  nltoniffy-iteDetal 
of  MawiachawtlA.  Mr.  AUt>D  resigDec)  in  isa;.  Nathsatf-I  B.  Roarer*, 
»  tw>|>h«w  of  Mr.  Kouletlf,  taught  a  iibort  tiuin  In  IS3t>.  The  next  tvo 
a«M«Uipi<4T»l  j't-AfK  th«  iM^ailciny  watt  cktswt,  hut  revival  a^ln  iu  lh» 
spriikg  uf  IS11  UDdfr  l\w  ilir«<>iinp  of  Mr.  ('harW  II.  niteotor,  th«>n  « 
sttitlvnt  in  thp  vollogv,  whv  laiiiiht  two  ij^riii-s. 

In  the  wiut«r  of  Irt41-t2  thp  trustPOH  of  the  collegv  nuHl«  nrrmng^ 
mentA  to  rflinquUh  tbo  esc-losivv  control  of  the  academy.  An  »et  of 
lm<ori>oration  was  obtained  Kphruarj- 1^,  lS4i,  and  the  iichool  pwirt 
tnidt^r  tht*  wmirvtl  of  a  »i>w  Ixiard  of  iniHtiWH,  renidenta  of  tho  town, 
Ihft  rulli>^  Mill  retalniug  the  title  to  itx  r>-al  oHtatc,  aiid  only  Mitni*  , 
tathiR  that  a  ctaiwU'al  ii<-hoiil  ahoiild  Ik-  |M'rmHiH>nl)y  tnalulAlnr«).  Tba 
<nir|mrau>ni  wfrw  Sauiut'l  PlainK'*),  M.  t).,  |tn-«ldi-iit;  SioiiWn  Stark, 
W't^rrlarj: ;  }^hiiloti  rjaii^r,  trcaHUntr;  toguthrr  with  Stt*pb(*n  Thayer, 
M.  !>.,  Johnson  WilliAnw,  Ilarriwm  A.  Smith,  Annua  Dinglny,  David 
Uarlan«l,  fSHtnuid  Ta.vW,  jr.,  and  ICilwin  N<jyt>«.  Tht-  spveral  rHlti^oot 
sueiettPK  iif  lhi>  nimmunity  were  ivpn-senleil  in  this  Iim-aI  b«wnl  of 
trOHietw,  aud  it  wan  expM^t^l  that  I'tBrieucy  aud  pHnnaoeni^  Biiglit 
be  M-ifur^  hy  t-nliiitiuff  their  lnl<'n>st  at  n  tiuic  when  (wrfral  acboult 
of  Hiniihir  gnulu  luul  HjiniriK  uji  in  tht*  vieiuity. 

nip  IIt»i  icar-htT  uuili-r  lh<*  m-w  Nmrd  wwi  Mr.  Nalhaairl  Uatler, 
who  look  «hnr||Cv>  of  ih«>  vvhoid  for  a  xhon  time  dln^rtly  aft»r  bb 
grwluatiun  from  tHillego  In  Augiutt,  l^i-J.  IIIm  pupiU  rmjall  the  int^r- 
f«t  he  awakeuetl  in  the  ntudy  of  geography  by  requiring  the  nowl 
exen-isc  of  mji|)  dniwini.'.  Pemiaut-nfo  wji^  not  wi-iin-'l,  hi)«t>viT, 
until  JanioH  II.  Ilantton,  who  had  been  teaching  in  Hampden  tor  the 
year  followiii);  his  tfmdiiHtioii  at  Watcrville  in  im2,  was  engagetl  to 
take  chHrKi' of  iht- Hi-nd<Miiy  ill  the  HUtunin  of  I84'l.  In  thewortlsof 
the  Itiennial  eHtalopieof  Novenilter,  1S45,  "a  man  waK  sought  to  take 
eharjie  of  the  ui-iidemy  who  would  devote  his  life  to  the  sole  buaiueos 
of  teuoliiiiK  With  IhJH  iinderManilinK  the  present  principal  was 
euiployiil.*'  The  foinim<-i  Uhn  lH>4-n  faithfully  earrieil  out,  and  Dr. 
llHumiii.  after  <-<>ntiuu<>u^  wrviee  in  the  Kelioolroom,  though  not 
always  hi  Watervillv.  i.s[)siiL>]  (he  honore<l  principal  of  the  sane 
iwhiHil  wh.-n'  half  a  ceiitury  h;;o  he  1m-^u  hi»  lalwnt  with  but  6  papils. 
Tlninch  ih<-  iiitenilauee  rone  lo  -JH  during  the  torni,  Mr.  Ilanimn  found 
hiiiiM-ir  minus  A4"  by  his  lenn's  work,  the  soIkmiI  having  no  eadow- 
lueni  iiikI  only  ^tiiull  I  nil  ion  fees  (o  reooni|M-nse  the  teacher.  Another 
term  im.w>l  ujili  siniiliir  fortune,  anil  Mr.  Hanson  was  about  to 
altiiii'ton  tli>-  all<-iui>l  to  i-ontiiine  llie  existence  of  the  academy  when 
the  triistiH>  ^UI■l■et'lhs|  jn  an  i-)iriiesl  effort  to  raise  money  and  pupib 
Hnllicii'iil  !■>  MH|iiii.-  itii-  ]aUir>  of  Ihi-  |irinei[iMl. 

h'rotii  this  <hii<'  the  I'onditiiiii  of  alTairs  improve*!  rapidly.  Tbe 
eatHlo;:ui'  in«iii-<l  iu  l'^4-'>  phown  a  total  of  I't'.'  different  scholars  Jn  tbe 
two  yeitrx  hikI  iin.iionni-es  tht'  p^'sult  of  the  attempt  to  revive  the 
avaitt'iuy  »>  "  more  tlatteriiiK  than  its  wanuest  friends  coaM  haw 
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anticipated/*  The  classical  department  had  47  students,  all  the 
inHtruetion  being  given  by  the  principal." 

In  1845 Miss  Roxana  F.  HanHcom  was  engaged  as  preceptress  and  the 
second  story  of  the  building  fitted  up  to  rei*eive  the  female  pupils, 
who  numliered  125  in  1848.  In  1851  then*  were  359  pupils  enrolled. 
An  attempt  was  ma<le  in  1852  to  raise  $7(M.)  by  subs(?ription  to  make 
some  needed  repairs.  The  response  was  feeble,  and  the  principal  had 
to  bear  the  expense  himself.  The  interest  of  the  loi*al  lN)ard  of  trus- 
tees had  died  out  and  the  burden  of  the  school  was  borne  by  Mr. 
Hanson  alone.  Worn  down  by  the  severe  labor  and  care,  he  relin- 
quisher! his  post  in  1854  to  Mr.  George  H.  Gow,  and  became  princii>al 
of  the  high  school  in  Kastport  and  afterwards  in  Portlan<l.  Mr.  (tow 
remained  until  the  summer  of  1855,  when  Mr.  James  T.  Hradbury 
succer^Unl  him,  a  suiM^rior  scholar  and  teacher.  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Ham- 
blen took  the  school  in  the  winter  of  1857-58  and  withdn^w  from  it 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  tenn  of  1861.  Acconling  to  the  length  of 
service,  Mr.  Ilamblen^s  term  was  one  of  the  most  pros{)erous  |)eriods 
in  the  history  of  the  a<*^emy.  The  average  attendance  was  218  and 
the  numlier  fitte<l  for  (H)llege  41).  With  his  health  much  imfiaired  by 
the  excessive  lal>or  of  his  i>osition,  this  earnest  Christian  e<lucator 
dare<l  remain  no  longer.^ 

During  the  eli^'en  years  following,  Waterville  Academy  had  seven 
princiimls,  while  the  patronage  of  the  institution  steadily  declined. 
Mr.  Ransom  K.  NoKon  taught  one  term  in  1801,  and  his  successor, 
Randall  E.  Jones,  taught  three  terms.  In  the  trying  {M^riod  of  the 
civil  war,  from  1802  to  1805,  Mr.  John  W.  Lamb,  an  experienceil  pre- 
ceptor, maintaineil  the  high  rank  of  the  scrhool,  but  with  diminishing 
attendan(*e.  Mr.  Augustus  ]>.  Small  taught  two  terms  in  isria  with  a 
good  flegriH*  of  succ^ess. 

Meantime,  many  <ither  academies  in  the  State  had  sufTererl  fn>m 
the  dc'cline  of  public  interest  in  them,  and  had  either  faile<l  or  l>een 
merger!  in  the  free  high  sc*hools.  It  was  noticerl  that  fewer  young 
men  were  coming  to  college  from  these  sf*hools  than  had  1>e<Mi  pre- 
viously sent  out  by  the  academies.  President  Champlin,  of  Water- 
ville College,  was  deeply  impresse<!  with  the  vital  imi)ortance  of  a 
system  of  classical  academies  as  feeders  to  the  college.  He  matured 
plans  to  build  up  such  a  system,  lieginning  with  the  a<*a4!emy  at 
Waterville. 

**  The  project  of  twenty-five  years  !j<?fore,''  says  Dr.  Gow,  *'  to  give  the 
academy  an  existences  indeiMMideut  of  the  college,  had  prove<!  futile. 
Without  funds,  tlie  trustees  were  not  incline<l  to  exen*ise  authority 

" CaUlogn**!*  of  Watenille  Acaaemy.  K^K  KM,  1h:m.  1H4.%.  1H4S.  ih.-,i.  im53. 
lS.Vt.  1S61. 

*Sf«micent4*nnija  of  Waterville  CUiwical  Institute.  1nT9:  addivMen  of  Williiun 
Mathff*wii.  LL.  D..  and  Rev.  (hdorge  B.  Gow.  D.  D.  Printed  in  the  Waterville 
MaUof  July  11.  1S79. 
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over  the  school,  mi  thnt  thoir  work,  iift^r  liNViti)i  linxiulit  Mr.  llnnsoa 
to  WkUirxillc  in  li^^,  wiut  littk*  inure  iJtnii  to  ii|>j»Mir  in  print  on  the 
tint  pHfic  of  the  caUiln^e,  nnd  lo  hv««l  siilNM-riptiims  for  rcp«ini  on 
thp  iwvileiny  bailtlinit.  Tht>  tmHieeR  of  Wntcrvflle  Colle^  Rtill  hel<l 
tbi>  Tval  o*tnU'  o{  the  Acndfiiny.  awl  the  fnculty  of  (he  oolle^  wa«  [t« 
tiHtuml  inMnlian.  It  Aeemttl  beii«r,  therefore,  that  the  DrHt  nt4>i> 
towitrtl  fvlnMiitinf;  the  soIkhiI  itlioiild  lie  lo  mtlon^  ll  to  ItA  oHtciDal 
rvlitriiin  to  the  ■'nlh>in'.  S'venil  of  thi*  tmKtw><«  f'l  lb«>  AfJulem.T  hiwl 
di<f<l  nnd  thvir  pliiot>H  hwl  noi  t>wn  Ailed.  Thv  MnrrivnrH,  »t  Uu<  aair- 
Kestion  of  l>r.  Ohjimplin,  roiwlily  iwtigne)!  their  poMltionft,  linvlnit  first 
made  over  their  rnwt  tu  the  tranti-en  of  the  milep'.  Al  the  same  time 
the  uatne  of  the  M^bmil  wan  ehaOKeil  Ui  \Vnt«rvil)e  ClawtiGal  Instittlle.*' 
This  title  ap[K<ared  for  the  first  time  on  the  eaLnloKue  for  lHn&-«H. 
In  aildillon  to  ihc  ctillejce  pre|Mrutory  eniirw,  u  thn^  yeafs'  nall«|EiHt« 
cnurw*  for  vouaB  lodlnH  ww  crHnlcd.  Tliix  i-onrmt  waa.  In  ISfla, 
«xten(lv«l  In  four  yiwr«.  umt  by  an  ac>t  appruvwl  Feltriinry  ID,  ltM9, 
anthortty  wiwiriven  l<t  iiinfi-r  n|M>n  thone  who  iHtinpltMe  thia  ronrve 
"the  r^lleftiiitn  honom  and  de|rre4>«  that  are  gi>nenilly  granted  by 
female  coUe}[<>s."  The  d(-fT<M<  of  Iweeaiaurrate  of  lettont  is  aecord- 
inptly  conferred  on  uraduat*-*. 

Mr.  llanwD  wa.s  n><-allei|  from  Portland,  where  he  liad  been  foriklx 
yean>  the  lmnore<l  head  of  the  iKiyn'  hi|;h  whool,  and  opened  the  inatt- 
tuie  thitgi  n-oonntmi'lMl  in  the  Autumn  of  IftCA.  The  repute  of  tb* 
aeh<Ntl  waa  at  onc-e  roitored  nnd  an  attemtanoe  of  57t!  waa  reported  for 
tloit  yi-nr,  'I'h.-  iiiim)i<T  nf  (rrml iinr4-<«  from  th.-  i->itlr)iv  [in-|iarator>* 
coarse  increasMl  yearly,  until  in  11^78  it  was  33.  The  first  claas  to 
reci'ivi-  the  dfj^n-f  of  B.  L.  fmiii  the  IntlieH'  eolletriate  coiinte  waa  that 
of  li>'i>.  Almut  ihree-foiirthti  of  ihojw  pn-pan-d  for  eollefce  at  one« 
eiiienHl  (iilhy  I'nivcptiiy.  Four  hiindn-'I  youn):  men  received  their 
trainiii);  fur  •■oUeifi-  nt  th<'  Hcndt-niy  ilitriiiK  ili4  first  hal f-eentury. 

AniniiK  ih<r*f  who  hHv<>  lilk-d  the  position  of  pre4>eptreiw  may  be 
meiitioii.Hi  MiHs  Itoxitiirt  K.  ll«ns-om,  1S4S  to  IH51;  Miwt  Mary  E. 
FioM  (now  Mt-H.  IlniiHonl.  IvM  to  lfA5,  and  HJni.'e  then  a  frequent 
lUwiMUiiit :  Miss  S,  K.  Thou)i>soti  (HflerwanlH  Mrs.  Hamblen),  Mb« 
AmHodit  s.  Iliiiii.  Mi»  {[Hrrit-i  ('.  W'MHinian  (now  Mm.  Stanton).  Mra. 
SaiimnthH  Wilwoi  (now  Mr>.  Cnwl.y).  MisH  Sanih  R.  Rieker,  1K68 
to  1".-.;  MiHS  lljirri.-i  I..  KsN  y  (now  Mrs.  Hiiids),  IHK.^  to  18ftl. 

Al  i)i>-  Hiiiiiial  Tiifi-iiii^'  iif  tlo'  Muiri«>  Itdpiist  K<liK-Htion  Society  at 
KhiIi.  in  1»7J.  ii  WH>  volfil.  .m  motion  of  President  Champlln,  of 
Colby  I'niviTHiiy.  --  Tlinl  it  i-  <-xi>et)ient  thnt  ho  effort  be  made  to 
endow  Wiiiirvillf  t  In^oiiiil  lnsiiltil<-  by  xtHrtiii);  a  nulMcription  to 
rai-M-  {•»•  ii  ii  fiiii>!  of  fc.".M.mi."'  Tli<- Hnnu' Mtciety  appointed  a  con- 
niiii<-«-  ill  1-7  !.  i.i  .ioif<-i-  wiTli  tin-  iMi-iffsof  Colby  I'nivemity,  whieh 
Iwl  to  th-  iwt-wik''-  of  n-M.bili.in-  by  ihiit  iM.Jinl  recommending  "that 
aneanie^t  i-ffort  Iw  m:tdi'i<i  mi--  *iiiit,i»io  at  ihi-  i-iirliest  day  praetlca- 
bk>.  for  lh<'  endowment  of  ihrv>-  pn-paratory  schoola,  one  of  whiek 
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shall  Ik'  i(K?HttHl  lit  Waterville,  one  at  some  place  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  one  in  the  western." 

Dr.  Hanson  and  Prof.  Moses  Lyford  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  seen  re  pledgees  for  this  endowment.  The  matter  was  urged  upon  t  he 
attention  of  Ex-Gk>vernor  Abner  Cobum,  of  Skowhegan,  and  in  April, 
1874,  a  letter  was  receive<l  from  him,  pledging  WO,(XX»  to  endow  the 
academy  at  Waterville  on  condition  that  ♦50,(>H>  Ix*  raisi>d  for  the 
other  two  schools  proi)osed.  Rev.  A.  R.  Crane  was  engaged  to  solicit 
subscriptions  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  necessary  am<nint  within 
the  two  years  following.  A  plan  of  organization  for  the  three  acad- 
emies, defining  their  relations  to  Colby  University,  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Champlin  and  adopted  by  the  trustees. 

The  Waterville  Classical  Institute  still  occupied  the  ohl  academy 
building  which  had  been  enlarged  several  years  before,  and  was  then 
out  of  repair  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  endowed 
school.  The  need  of  a  modem  building  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Crovernor  Coburn  in  1882,  shortly  before  the  sudden  death  of  his 
brother  and  partner,  Hon.  Stephen  Cobum,  who  with  his  son  Charles 
was  drowned  near  their  home  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4.  As  an 
enduring  monument  to  their  memory.  Governor  Coburn  erected,  at 
an  exi)en8e  of  $38,000,  the  l>eautiful  structure  in  which  the  classical 
institute  now  finds  ample  accommodations  for  its  educational  work. 

The  memorial  building  is  of  brick  with  brown  freestone  trimmings. 
Its  general  style  of  architecture  is  the  Queen  Anne,  but  the  Moorish 
style  has  l>een  happily  united  with  the  English  in  the  tower  and  some 
of  the  ornamentation.  It  is  situated  on  Elm  street  at  the  head  of 
Temple,  and  covers  the  site  of  the  former  building.  It  is  115  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  with  two  side  wings.  An 
octagonal  t4>wer  at  its  noKheast  comer  is  125  fe*»t  in  height  to  the  vane 
surmounting  it,  while  from  the  center  rises  the  turret  and  dome  of 
the  observatory.  The  main  entrance  faces  Elm  street,  and  is  reached 
through  a  brick  i)ortict>  which  has  a  frecstime  lialu.»4trade  in  front 
and  stone  steps  at  either  side.  Above  the  balustrade  is  an  arch  over 
which  the  name  of  the  school  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  freestone. 

Besides  the  main  entrance  then*  are  two  other  general  entrances  at 
either  end  of  the  main  hall,  leading  out  through  ornamental  i)orticos, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  Corinthian  columns  of  frei^tone. 
In  the  main  gable  is  an  elegant  window  comi)ose<l  of  511  panes  <*ut  in 
different  shapes.  The  roof  is  at  a  shar])  angle  and  is  covennl  with 
slate. 

Within  the  building  on  the  first  floor  are  the  recitation  rooms  of 
the  princi|ml  and  lady  princifial.  A  sliding  glass  |)artition  iiermits 
them  to  be  thrown  into  one  room  52  by  50  fe«>t  in  dimensions.  The 
tower  contains  a  nxnn  desigiie<l  for  the  princiiml's  study,  and  one  for 

»  Biographical  iiketcb.  by  Rev.  H.  s.  Barrage.  D.  D..  in  Memorial  of  James  T. 
Champhn.  1S90.  p.  14. 
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a  iTAillu);  ntom,  At'mxH  th<^  hull  Mre  (wo  roonui  :!4  by  'Hi  feet,  for  tlw 
prinmrj'  d<'[Mrtini'iit,  with  donnt  loadiug  from  them  (lin>ctly  to  th* 
plnyiirouniN  in  itii'  n-ar.  ThrM-  HtAirwaya  ImuI  to  tho  iw>«!oitd  story 
from  dlffon-iiT  IimIU.  In  thiH  titory  is  the  cabinet  of  natoral  hbrtfkr}*, 
ibi*  chHmiciil  Am)  phlUjMtphionl  rtv>ltAtion  nnd  apparataii  rootiu,  twi> 
amifitAnt's  nmnin,  and  lh«  library.  In  tlm  third  Htory  h  thti  cbapvl 
and  pablic  niidivow  nxim,  trltli  a  Hmall  Rnlli<r>'  and  a  xtaffo  or  plat- 
form. MuKic  ami  art  rooms  arv  on  tlit-  Ktmc  floor.  Niimi'niua  iinfer- 
roonif)  are  fooud  (in  eurh  floor,  vonvcnivnt  for  nmt  n>oinK. 

lielwonn  thv  floiir  timliers  t-oncr^U-  Ifi  laid  for  lhi>  dunhl«  parpooeof 
il««dfnin)r  the  tuiiind  and  pivvf^ntiot;  the  Hprfw]  of  nn>.  Thii  heaUnj; 
sppamtusi  III  l]i«  iMUM-ment  oonnlHtM  of  two  Hkfoot  boilrra,  wbich  cxm- 
D«cl  wlUi  At  ntdlalom  in  all  pnrtft  of  the  lmildin|{.  Tlii-  haatfinnnt  i« 
also  MUpplit^l  vriih  two  twin  of  wati*r-4'kiBetM  oonnwiMi  with  the  w»i«r 
supply  and  ww#r  nynlnm  of  the  cliy.  This  )m]KiriBnt  r»>aturf  of  pinery 
■chool  building  wait  thoroughly  renoTat^^l  and  Improv^l  In  ii^VS.  A 
oemvDt  floor,  m^ood  light,  and  rouiilation  n-iid(^r  lUclMUWiiipntdryand 
OHful  for  H  varitty  of  purpotiM.  The  Inti^rior  flninhtng  in  in  hard 
wood  and  ikiulhem  pine.  In  the  i-oiKtriK'tlon  were  uai-J  710,000 
brickx  and  7,iHnO  lighlK  of  glaoa. 

Th<t  whole  wait  ervctcd  under  Ib»  nnpfnrlaloti  of  lion.  K,  V.  Webb, 
R<>v.  JoM'ph  Kii-ker,  (>.  I>.,  ami  Hon.  Mfim-x  iilddlnpt.  thn  bnilding 
romniittw  of  the  truKtevaof  Colby  Uuivcrahy.  Tli«  architecta  wcra 
FaMM>tt  A  St(>r»-nf>,  of  Portland;  the  conlrarlont,  .1.  and  J.  PhllbKMk, 
of  Li'^lH'ti,  and  tht-  niii«onri'  wan  diini-  by  Norton  A  I'nrinton."  Frotn 
what^'ver  point  of  view  may  be  chosen  it  ia  a  beautiful  edifice,  and 
deMTVes  1o  Iw  clnsseil  nmi>u\i  the  finest  whool  buildings  in  New 
EnKlitoil. 

The  N4>mic*eiileiiniHl  of  Iht>  institution  whm  <hily  celebrat*Hl  July  1-3, 
1H7'<.  with  »iipn>|iriiiti-  f.vercises.  inelndinK  hiittorieal  addrewwa  by 
I'mf.  WilliiiMi  .Mathews.  I.I..  1>..  one  of  the  pupils  of  18:;!>.  and  by 
Rev.  in-iirye  H.  (tow.  D.  !>.,  h  f<inner  pupil.  a.Hsist«ut,  and  principal. 
A  liiriri-  numlMT  of  ):rHdua(«-s  w.'re  pn'M-nl,  and  afKTHlinucr  speeches 
were  iniKte  by  lion.  II>nry  W.  Paine.  LI..  I>..  of  Itoston,  the  fln«t  prin- 
eipHl;  Hon.  kx-(;ovenior  Nelson  Dinitley,  .M.  V..  a  former  pupil;  and 
othen*. 

Kev.  Ahh  I..  I^ane,  A.  .M.,  w»m  in  IM7>>  appointed  teacher  of  natural 
NfieueeNHii'l  lOHihenialies.  in  whiehdeimnmeiit  lie  has  rendere<l  valued 
Hervii-e  until  tin-  prest-nl  lime.  Other  Hssislants  for  shorter  perioda 
have  1hh-ii:  .Misses  Klin  .'^lev.-ns,  Helen  A,  Ho.liikius,  Annie  K.  Patten, 
Mary  (  Low,  Mary  K.  I'lumniir,  <  Mlie  W.  Smiley.  Philena  N.  Fo)p>r, 
A.  M.  Taylor.  .Martha  K.  Hi<-.-.  S>])hia  M.  Hanstin.  Helen  F.  Plaiated, 
Julia  K.  Winsl.iw.  Mattie  K.  Harris,  Ali.-e  K-  Sawtelle,  and  Mary  A. 
Sawlell...'' 

-BoKMn  Jianud.  [i>rT»<-tp>l  by  thv  WalerHIl*-  Hail,  Uarch  T.  I8h4. 
'ataliinin  "f  Watei^illi-  tlaMiral    luKiiinir.  l>«.vm  to  ISHI-NS.  lochaiv*: 
■  •f  Oilnim  ClMMical  hutitnt*.  IW^-MI  to  IWl-K,  inrliulTe. 
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THE  LYFORD  OBSERVATORY. 

Throagh  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Lyford  and  her  son,  Edwin 
F.  Lyford,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  observatory  dome  was  added 
to  the  institute  building  in  1889  and  equipped  with  a  G-inch  equatorial 
telescope,  of  which  the  object  glass  was  ma<le  by  Alvan  Clark  A  Son, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  mounting  and  driving  clock  by  Fauth  A 
Co.,  of  Washington,  I).  C.  The  instrument  is  a  very  fine  one  and  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  working  apimratus  of  the  school.  It  is 
inscribed:  **To  the  memory  of  Moses  Lj'ford,  LL.  D.,  for  thirty  years 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Colby  University." 

UBRARY. 

The  institute  has  already  a  collection  of  books  received  by  gift 
and  occasional  purchases,  and  numl)ering  about  \,200  volumes.  By 
bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Xoyes,  whose  father  gave  the  sit^ 
for  the  original  academy,  the  institute  now  possesses  a  library  fund  of 
$2,5CK)  in  memory  of  Hon.  Timothy  Boutelle. 

ADMISSION  TO  CX)I3Y  CX>LJJEGE. 

Graduates  from  the  classical  (*ourse  of  the  institute  are  admitted  to 
Colby  College  without  further  examination  on  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  that  they  have  attained  an  average  scholarship  of  at 
least  70  per  cent  in  each  of  the  preparatory  studies,  this  ct»rtificate 
lieing  granteil  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  after  attendance  upon 
the  examinations. 

(Governor  Cobum  die<l  Januar}'  4,  1885.  Among  his  generous  pul>- 
li<'  lNH|uest8  of  over  $1,000,000  was  one  for  Waterville  Classical  Insti- 
tute, to  round  out  the  sum  of  his  benefactions  here  to  the  sum  of 
$100,(K)0.«  The  investeil  endowment  funds  of  Coburn  Classical 
Institute,  in  charge  of  the  treasurer  of  Colby  University,  now  amount 
to  $53,919.(55,  including  the  Hanson  Beneficiary  Fund  of  $4r>8.32  and 
the  Sarah  R.  Ricker  Memorial  Fund  of  $105.08,  sulmcribed  for  the 
purposes  indicate<l,  by  the  gra<luates  of  the  institut4».* 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  institute  for  1891-92  enumerates  92 
Htudenta  in  the  classical  deimrtmeiit,  an  average  attendance  of  108 
each  term  in  the  English  deiiartment,  57  in  the  college  prefmratory 
<'ourH«\  1*7  in  the  ladit^*  collegiate  course,  and  s  in  the  English  and 
s<»icntific  f'ourse.  The  roll  of  graduates  is  also  given,  amounting  to 
liM>  lM*tw<^»n  the  years  1  siii^- 1 s75,  254>  )>etwe<Mi  1S75-1SS5,  and  152  fnmi 
lf<si\  to  isi»2,  inclusive.  From  the  Imlies*  collegiate  cours4»  53  gradu- 
Ht«Ml  in  thi»  iM»ri<Ml  lsr»K-ls75,  74  lietween  1870  and  1885, -and  43  fi-om 
isst;  to  189l\  ini'lusivc. 


"Lift*  of  Aimer  robam.  by  C.  E.  WillianiH.  IshTj.  jimcv  159. 
^  Col  by  Univtfrmty.  trea«arer*0  report,  Jane  1,  1893. 
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e.  HEBRON  ACAOEHY. 


TIiIa  Importnnt  pluwicat  Hohool  »  Iwated  in  tbp  Utva  of  Ilab^^^H 
Oxfnrd  Coiiiiiy.  It  iti  oan  nf  lh<>  oMmt  ftcadeiniea  in  UaIuv,  ttj^RH 
tM-4-n  ftiitr1t)n-<)  by  lh<-  iteiifnil  court  of  M»wwhiiM'ttH,  Vchmmry  ll^-] 
1»H.  The  irrifpriA)  iiicori»on»ton*  were  Bev.  JittoM  llooppr.  of  Paris; 
Ew'kii<l  WbilRian,  of  Now  Uli>iic<-«ter;  Dr.  Cyrun  Hamlin,  of  Paris; 
Samtiul  I'arrLs,  ur  Ik^bron;  Jttliii  GtveiiwiMnl,  nf  llotimn:  Dr.  LttthfV 
Cary,  uf  Tnmor;  I>r.  Jemo  Uicv,  of  Minut;  Itvv.  Jnlin  Tripp,  moA 
Dea.  WilUatu  Burrow*,  of  II«>l>run. 

Tbe  corTHiniUini  unnnizecl  June  •>,  IStH,  cknusJDf!  Jobn  (ii««>nMrtiiMl. 
pnsitidfiit ;  Aud  Rtfv.  JobnlVipprvlerk.  Th»  lalteriMttlinuetl  in  ofllcv 
until  bin  diwth  lu  IrdT.  Doiuttiunti  for  tbi^  pn^HitJiiof  »  school  halM- 
)i)|[  wm'  HoliclLeil,  and  on  September  i,  1802,  di^lit'atiou  w>rvit*na  wt^ir 
bviil.fti  wblrb  a  twrniou  wtui  preAolitxl  by  Kldt^r  Tripp,  aud  an  oralina 
pniiiiiuniMMi  by  Zaobarlab  .Stiiiv.  Tbe  land  wiw  \t\\i>n  by  Jii«>|>h  Bar- 
luwft,  and,  with  the  buildinti:,  wa«  then  valued  a1  81, KK). 

Thv  M<hool  «ra»  o|h>dm1  8t>ut«iab«>r  3.  1805,  w-fth  William  Barron, 
Jr.,  a  M>Diur  in  Uarlmoath  Colli>ire,  bh  pret-eptor;  and  B4nal«>vl  Cusdi- 
nian  tut  aJMiMant.     Ort-r  On  pupEbi  o(  both  bvxpii  wen>  in  atteDdan<<p.* 

1*hv  Ural  lumdfBiy  buiUlluK  wnsof  wood,  one  ttU>ry  hi^ib.  N«ar  lh» 
e«nt<-r  wan  a  tarK4>  chimney,  with  a  fireplace  on  ejich  lide.  In  fmnt  of 
the  t'hliuiiey  wan  an  enirj-,  ami  liat'k  of  ll  wem  foldin|i  doont.  Whru 
thmt»  tloorK  were  eloaed  ihw  houMr  waa  divided  Into  two  rooma.  For 
(Evnt-nil  f!iiTi-lM*»  mid  ^ir  wunhip  «ii  tbt-  Salitiiitli  ihe  fiildInK  donn 
Were  thrown  o|>en. 

Ill  isn7  11  >!rHiit  of  ll.VK)  Hcresof  land  WHHmade  to  the  academy  by 
.M)t»>H<-)Mi»-ll»,  )ifi<TtlK-[Htipli-  of  tile  vicinity  hud  hIkiwh  their  intereal 
ill  i)ic  viittTprisf  by  rHiKiii);  $:t,<NiO  fur  ittt  Iwiiefit.  The  grant  wa* 
liH'iiti'il  in  what  is  iniw  the  town  of  .MoUMin,  iind  ID.DUO  acres  found  a 
r.'«dy  xnU-  til  .M>  i-t-iitM  an  wn;  tliun  prtMliu-injr  a  fund  of  W.OKO.  A 
iarp-  liiiiinc  wa^  rmw  built  by  IH-Houn  Itarrows  to  acfwmmodate  tbe 
Kiii<l<-iii>,  at  a  (ii»t  of  alKint  ^.(xni.  This  building  wait  destroyed  by 
lii>- I>>'(-.'iii)H'r  14,  l>14,htil  frintribu!iunHfn)ni  friendH  enabled  him  to 
ImiUl  iiiioili<T<if  hrlrk.  whiili  is  Niill  Hlandint; 

'I'Ik-  it<-Hd<-iiiy  btiildiu);,  iimhI  hh  a  M-b<Nil  and  hoUM'  of  worship,  was 
biiriK'il  ill  ]>!;■,  wbiji-  in  use  f<)r  I'linn-b  purjuKi^'H,  Thin  event  led  to 
lb>-  •'i>-<'iiiiii  of  II  i-htinli  oil  laud  oblaiiied  of  the  academy  tnutees 
lli<-  ti<-\i  >i-iir.     Till- •li'lt.sitT  wbii'li  bad  licfallfii  the  m-bool  alao  led  to 

A'l.lr-^  ..f  IImii.  IVnivHt  l)..iin.-y.  urnr.-  tti<-  B.«t.m  Baptiat  Social  Unka. 
Mar.  U.  1-V-.  .Tune.  l-fl-'.  ami  hi-  Brtulr  in  ih.-  Hrl.n.n  Seinwter.  Tol.  IS.  No.  1. 
N..%.nit.r.  1-111. 
.\i-tM  Wttj.o\:  Aildrvw  ul  HiiiKi-nli-niiiiil  iit  Hrimm  Acmiittuy.  Sefttnber  i, 

J.  T  I'liiiiPMi:  E<ln<-i(tii>n>l  Inntiratiunit  nf  ■•- »-"    -   " — '— -*  fl 

rhnx'ti..    ill  ('.>ll.-.-ti..nii  <>l  ihv  M>ini-  Butorical  Society.  <rol.  8.     AaBOal  catt- 
li>Kii<-*    l*^'"'.  l'*'Vi.  f^tSl-lSWI. 
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endeavors  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  neighboring?  villages  to  have  the 
academy  removed.  Such  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Deacon  Barmws 
and  William  C.  Whitney,  to  whose  efforts  the  school  was  largely 
indebted  for  its  establishment,  secnred  the  necessary  funds  and  erected 
a  new  academy  building  in  1820.  The  building  was  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  with  one  schoolroom  on  each  floor.  The  school  had,  in 
1828,  propertj' valued  at  $8,000,  with  an  income  of  $475.  The  numlier 
of  pupils  was  30,  and  instruction  was  given  ten  months  of  the  year.'' 

A  house  for  the  principal  was  erected  in  1829  by  Caleb  8.  Barrows, 
at  a  cost  of  $800.  This  building,  several  times  enlarged,  is  still  in  use 
as  a  dormitory  and  known  as  the  ''trustee  houst*."  Owing  to  defective 
construction  the  school  building  erected  in  1820  was  taken  down  in 
1845  and  a  new  structure,  with  tower  and  belfry,  built  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $520.  The  building  was  flrst  occupied  in  1847.  In  18(>7 
a  ohapel  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  aciidemy,  at  a  cost  of  $1,550,  of 
which  citizens  of  Hebron  furnished  about  $800.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ilerrick, 
then  precc^ptorof  the  academy,  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature 
for  1868.  Upon  his  representations  of  the  good  work  of  the  school 
and  the  generous  interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  erection  of  the  chapel, 
the  legislature  appropriated  the  incK)me  of  $1,000  for  the  l)eneflt  of 
the  academy.^ 

At  the  Baptist  State  convention  held  at  Bath  in  June,  1872,  Presi- 
dent J.  T.  Champlin,  of  Colby  University,  presented  the  subject  of 
endowing  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  and  also  of  establishing 
two  other  academies  as  feeders  to  the  university— one  in  the  eastern 
and  one  in  the  western  iiart  of  the  State.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  of  which  Rev.  W.  II.  Shailer,  D.  D.,  was  chairman. 
This  committee  subsei|uently  reported,  a<lvising  that  the  sum  of 
$100,<KH)  be  raised  for  the  endowment  of  three  preiwiratory  schools, 
the  money  to  lie  hehl  by  the  university  and  the  interest  pai^l  to  the 
treasurers  of  said  schools. 

The  trustees  of  Heliron  Acwleniy,  which,  founded  and  maintained 
by  liaptista,  ha<l  long  furnishe<l  its  quota  of  students  to  the  coUegt'  at 
Waterville,  at  once  took  action  to  wcure  the  a<loptiou  of  Hebron  as 
the  location  of  the  western  scho4>l.  The  pn»ceptor,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moody, 
and  Rev.  Isaiah  Re(H)rd,  of  Turner,  apinmreil  lH»fore  the  trustees  of 
Colby  University  in  July,  1S74,  advcM'ating  the  claims  of  Hebnm 
Academy.  The  claims  were  recognize<l  and  I  lebn)n  was  selei^ted.  Mr. 
Gardner  Colby  was  so  impresHe<l  by  the  r(H*ilalof  the  past  history  and 
future  pn>miseof  theaca<lemy,  that  he  voluntarily  offertnl  $5(NM4)WHnl 
the  current  exiKMises  of  the  academy  for  the  year. 

Of  the  $100,«MH>  academv-endowment  fund  raimnl  liv  Colbv  Univer- 
sity,  $2.'>,0<H)  was  in  ISS.'J  assigneil  to  Hebron  A<*adeniy.     Many  of  the 


"  M.  <*nH»nl»Mif.    Survey  of  the  State  of  Maine,  .*t€-..  \Hi^,  p.  m\i. 
f>BmiAye#  of  Maine,  vol.  10,  chap.  278,  p.  2er». 
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md  dMiinuitetl  thU  arademy  ns  tlieir  plinioi*.     I>uriai: 

ha.  Hanuilml  Ilnmlin  (cnve  #1,000  as  n  lihrfir>'  funtl. 

(  r,  Klnt^k>y,  of  CHinbHtlKt*,  MAMn.,  foimdiNl  th^  Kinip»- 

f  of  ^,Vi\.  mml   Mr.  Dnvid  Aii<l>*nion  «ii(l   hU  wiftt,  nt 

i  I,  b»>ii limit hi!<l  Ihu  Kum  of  tlO.iHHt  to  IIHiroo  .Vntdpny. 

[  ■M'tttni!  itx  property  in  iffUK 

Miw  Ml  e  DPfPHwtrj-  Ui  provide  tN>lt4^r  btiildingB  fur  th«  niSMl- 

Aiiv  IX  lo  tbe  appointntont  of  the  tr[uil«fs  nt  tlH>  oi-Milemjr, 

J.  P«R}  3onn«y,  Rov.  S.  I>.  Richanlaon,  and  IMnoipal  W.  E. 

t '  <^  1]i4>  wanlH  of  tliR  M!hooI  in  tbln  re«fM>t't  bffon'  th» 

t  by  I'lil^'enity  at  Uivir  annual  iui>«tiUK  in  IriKtt.     Tb» 

neranie  v  prc«ldMnt  Hnnilln  hi-«nlly  Mipiii>r»'d  this  mmmittve^ 

r.  li,  K.  Si  ,  of   *     laifii   "'  "rt,  Mahs.,  a  lilK-ml  t'tmirtbubir 

»  bt>D«volt<m  uuicrpriMw  of  lh<r  lia     iM  domtmlnjilion. 


or  the  first  timt!  at  this  merling  of  Colby  irtistMw.  Durinir  »ev- 
inl  months  prior  u>  the  meeting'  his  Httentioti  hit<l  Itiwn  wpM^itlly 
lirncted  to  itu>  fnibjevt  of  avademic  <>du<.-ation.  He  liad  previotMly 
vmtribauM  larRt'Iy  to  Vermont  Academy,  and  had  piveu  tS.OOO  u» 
■im  M4Mdemy-i>n<1ovnni*nt  fund;  onc^kalf  dcsi); nated  for  Hebron  Ac«d> 
»my.  iJovenior  Cobuni  liad  en-oiwl  lhr«N>  y<«n«  before  a  Mi(>.000  vdi- 
tev  for  ihr>  claMiral  inxlitiili*  at  Wat«rvHle,  and  Mm.  ralhtfriBe 
WitnlinKAt  thbt  m(^tin)c  Iwl  annont]<x-<l  her  gifl  of  *:ili,lUO  fur  a 
bniMing  for  Houllon  Anulc-my,  the  Eaiit«m  achool.  Mr.  Stnrtvraat 
■atapributi,  l)i>4<embtT  1,  l»nn,  #lU,iNM>for  an  acMlemy  bnildtaif  at 
llftinio  pni\  idMl  xuliMrnptionH  for  the  piir^Kwe.  incltidintf  this,  ••hould 
be  obtained  to  the  amount  of  at  leaat  $40,000. 

Kev.  i'.  M.  Emery  wam  Hppointe<l  fliiAnfiAl  agent  of  the  Academy  in 
April.  I."***:.  Mild  (■outiniieil  fAithfiilly  at  work  until  July  1,  1S80.  The 
piipih  iif  the  old  itcademy,  !M-HlI<>n-<l  from  the  Atlaiilic  t^i  the  Pacific. 
Aiid  sonii-  in  foreign  landK.  reHiMindetl  nobly  and  met  the  mndiiiun 
imiMiMHl  by  Mr.  Sliirtevaiil,  tiriiit;ing  n]i  the  nnUH-riptious  tt>  WS.T-'W. 
of  whirh  Mr.  Stiirlevant  gave  *1:,*,5iki.  As  a  rpMiIt  of  this  movement 
the  H<-Hdemy  will  nn-eive,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  ('Atherine  L.  Wonl- 
ing.  who  ilieil  JanuAry  -J4.  1s;mi.  th.'  hoiu  i>f  #A,<iO<i,  and  by  lieque«1  of 
Mr.  Ji>siali  W.  (VK)k.  of  <'Hnd>rldge,  who  die<l  Decvmlier  :>,  18dl.  will 
pnibAhly  nveive  »:(ii.<««i. 

The  •■ontribnrion^  lo  tlif  $4",(«"i  Miiltscrijiiion  cAHie  fn>m  S7.'>  i»er- 
M>oH.  Malot-  <-iMitrilMil<-<l  (Tt.r.s.V:*:..  while  (>i>>;.:<:t'>.4S  .-ame  I'rora 
Mii-v-ynhus-tts.  (>l.-l';.4<i  fn.iii  New  IlAMipsIiire.  and  »:i,";Ji'  from  New 
York  The  •'.iNtriliniii>i)K..r  .-iij^fus  of  Maine  And  niUivesof  Maine 
n->idiiig  ill  otlKTStitTi-Niuiiiiuiiteil  n.  ^JCl.imi,  \cxi  to  Mr.  Sturlevant. 
tl»-  l;.rK.-l  d.OK.r  w„j;  S.-ih  M-  Milliljen;  then  f..ll..w  Hon.  V.  W. 
KiiiK-l.-y.  Hon.  K  S.  r.»iv..r>.-.  l).-atun  J.  \V.  (■in,ver>--.  John  II. 
H..l.-rt.*.  Alvui  Hf-onl.  nod  .>ih<-r^. 

hi    1-v.  .Mr    h>lwio   S.  Iliinhaiii.  n  ii.>.-«ndHnt  ..f  Dew-on  WilUam 
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Barrows  and  member  of  the  lioanl  of  trustees,  generously  ilonateil  to 
the  corporation  the  lc)t  of  land  uiK)n  which  the  academy  building  now 
fronts. 

A  house  for  the  j>rincij>al  has  l)een  built  at  a  cost  of  J?4,7()r).  An 
elegant  and  commo<lious  school  building,  name<l  '*Sturtevant  Hall," 
in  memory  of  the  largest  <lonor,  who  died  April  17,  IK'.m),  has  In^on 
erected  and  furnished  under  the  supervision  of  Judge  Honney,  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee,  at  a  cost  of  8-0,(KX>.  It  stan<ls  (ui  an 
elevation  facing  the  south  and  pn»sents  a  fine  fnmt,  visible  for  miles 
around.  The  building  is  of  bri(*k,  two  stories  high,  with  a  broatl 
tower  in  the  center.  On  the  first  floor  an*  the  assemblv  n)om,  which 
will  seat  alK)Ut  4(X),  the  dn»ssing  i-ooms,  library  of  1,(MKJ  volumes, 
remling  niom,  and  scientific  ilepartment. 

The  principal's  nyom  is  in  the  tower,  on  the  seinrnd  flcmr,  in  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  building  by  elec^tric  bells.  On  this 
floor  are  the  mathenmtical  and  classical  rooms,  with  study  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  students.  The  art  room  and  music  room  are  on  the 
thinl  floor.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  supplied  with 
water.  The  furnishing  of  the  various  rooms  is  complete,  making  a 
si*hool  building  such  as  can  hardly  bi^  surpassed  in  the  State.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  John  Calvin  Stevens,  of  Portland.  Sturtevant  Hall 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  June  23,  1801.  An  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  A.  K.  P.  Small,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  and 
remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  of  Minnesota,  Yk)th  of 
whcmi  had  served  as  principals  of  the  academy. 

Addn^sses  were  also  given  by  President  A.  W.  Small,  of  Colby 
University,  Principal  Purington,  of  Farmington  Normal  School,  Hon. 
(George  F.  Emery,  and  others,  following  the  historical  address  of  Hon. 
Perci val  Honney,  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sermon  to  the 
graduating  class  by  Rev.  Francis  W.  Bakeman,  I).  D.,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

The  boanl  of  instructors  for  1892  is:  William  E.  Sargent,  A.  M., 
principal;  Isabella  D.  Thompson,  A.  B.,  preceptress;  Charles  W. 
SiK*ncer,  A.  B.,  sciences  and  music;  Nellie  L.  Whitman,  mathematics; 
A.  R.  Crane,  D.  I).,  Biblical  literature;  Meila  A.  Gilbert,  preparatory 
deimrtment;  Lillian  H,  Stevens,  elocution;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Brainard, 
drawing  and  painting. 

The  senior  class  contains  19  meml)ers,  of  wh<mi  ♦>  are  in  the  college 
preparatory' course;  the  junior  class  of  22  has  6  in  that  c*ourse;  the 
sophomore  class  numbers  38,  and  the  freshman  class  15.  These,  with 
a  pre|>aratory  class  of  24,  make  the  total  of  attendance  in  the  fall 
t«*rm  of  1891,  118.  The  graduates  from  the  college  course  are 
a<lmitted  without  further  examination  to  Colby  College. 

Hebron  Academy  has  been  in  operation  every  year  sin<H»  1805.  In 
that  period  it  has  had  34  preceptors:    Wm.  Barrows,  jr.,  is<)5,  ls<)6, 
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And  ISIS;  Mr.  pArnaloo,  Id06;  Mr.  Weeks,  IMO;  Thomas  I'*e9nniden, 

18tl»-I611;  Jai)h-«  Mt-rrill.  ISII;  John  Evelftth,  181«-1^6;  Stepbi* 
Emary,  1917;  M.  B.  Sitrfcent,  1917,  1818;  Israel  W.  Boumo,  181flj 
MoMM  Emorj',  18l»;  Ephrnim  Tripj),  IHiS,  ISfS;  Wtlltun  A.  L^am, 
l»i3;  Stopbira  Cobnra.  I8S4;  Simoon  PcrkliM,  18:!4-1S3S:  Dodl^ 
P.  Bailey,  \S3i:  kaac  Pnlmer,  1833;  J«crob  L.  MiteheU.  18S4-lS3St 
EbeURter  Dole,  jr.,  IS»0:  JcMiah  A.  Bcarra,  IS37;  OeUm  Mm(>tl,  I83&. 
IBM;  B.  F.  PBRMOa.  1844-1»17;  U.  (i.  Fnlrboalu,  1847-1S40; 
K.  P.  Sni&U,  1K4'J-I8ai;  amrge  H.  SUpleit,  1^11;  Mark  II.  DoiumOI, 
IB&^lSa.^;  Qowen  C.  WJLhou,  1BA5;  ChM-lnn  J.  PrMnitt,  1.SS&-16S7; 
S«Ul«n  P.  Nm),  ]1U7-1)M();  Joneph  F.  Rider,  1800;  A.  C.  Hmrtek^  . 
IMl-lsri;  J.  F.  Mootly,l>*71-1H7»;  K.  A.  DanlnK  1870-1881;  W.  W^ 
Mayo,  liiitil-I^tU;  niurv  19HS  Willinm  K.  SariiVNt. 

I.  RICKER  CLASSICAL  IKbTriTTE. 

t.  Hun-Tox  AcAiiEXv 

T1il«  In  ihti  tliini  flitins  m>Iioo1  <^nm-<>ted  rlth  Colby  Collv^,  and 
In  itidiaK'd  a(  llxullon.  In  Ar«>oAtook  Ooiinly.  A  ehanor  fnr  aa 
ncaali-my  at  ililn  itlarv  wan  K»tultnl  by  die  Iv^lnlntura  o(  Maino,  Mar>'b  ' 
39,  IH37,  but  no  neliuul  vrns  iwlabllAhml  nmlvr  it.  Ten  .i-rara  laif-r 
aDotbi>r  Hharler  wan  oblainrtl  iin'l  n|iproT«tl  Jnno  14,  1447.  Tbf>  atf 
pomte  tniBtPfv  )>f  lloulu>n  Aeaclomy,  iLvn  t-hancrvd.  vtirf  JoM>pb 
Carr,  Jr.,  LMinan)  H«rc«,  Z«<bali>n  Ingvraoll,  Jnhn  Ilndgdon,  JerpmUh  ' 
TrufWtirtby,  Sbcpant  t'ary,  Zmaa  P.  Wentwonli.  anil  BcnJaiDin  L. 
Slaplea. 

Tbeir  first  iiH'cting  wh.s  held  on  the  M  dayof  July,  l}U7,wheD  John 
IIiHl^ilon  was  I'hosen  presidont  and  Ik'njamin  I..  Staplen  secretary. 

By  H  n-solvi-  upproved  July  31,  l'*47,  the  academy  received  a  gnut 
of  n  bnir  tow'usbip  of  lan'l  in  Aroostook  County,  afterwards  deaig- 
nati'd  U.H  township  14  in  rHn;;e  .'),  on  condition  that  the  corpormtioo. 
prior  to  OctolMT,  194'*,  nhoiild  havi>  furnishc^l  a  (;<>od  and  convenient 
Hi-adt-mival  Imildiu;;,  Iihvc  conimrntiil  a  itchool  therein,  and  shauM 
hiivi'  ]M>v)esHioii  of  i-or|>oratc  pniiterty  to  the  ainoniit  of  at  leAst 
♦  l.i"«>.  'I'lif  pnx't'f^ls  of  llic  salt'  of  thin  land,  hold  in  trust  by  the 
Jitrttc  t n-a-^iirtT,  i«  >:;,i>'"t,  uikiii  which  the  State  i>ays  <l  per  cent 
iiitfn'«.t,  ' 

Ai  It  iiiifiiu);  i>f  the  triist»-<'>.  .\nf;ii?tt  I'l,  a  committee,  ronsistiDf! 
of  Shi-punI  Cary,  Ji-rt.-iiiinh  Trufwortliy.  and  John  lloalgdon,  waa 
Hp)Hiini>-<t  i>>  v-li-cl  II  Miitnblf  sill'  and  priK-tirt'  a  draft  of  an  academy 
biiildiii^.  Laml  w»^  ptin'liii->..<l  ,,(  (ullins  Wliittakvr.  anil  a  baildiuK 
er.-ci.Hl  ill  iNi-.  Tli.-s.li.H.l  ..[H-M.-d  wiiJi  Mr,  Milton  Welch  as  princi- 
|uil,  ill  tb>'  fall  of  thi-  Miito'  y<  ar.  tiinl  <'oiiliuiiiHl  under  his  inslrucliou 
until  I-.'.l.      riieMi'iind  si.'r>  •>(  llii'  l>iiil<lini;  wa.s  uwhI  lu- a  court  room 

-B—'li-uf  JUinr     (Vit-n-  bulLiiii  N...  l.i-.'.  F.-bniHry  13.  ItM. 
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for  several  years  until  a  oourt-honse  was  built.  The  school  was  con- 
fined to  the  lower  story  for  about  twenty  years. 

In  1868  Principal  Femald  was  requested  to  procure  and  submit  to 
the  trustees  plans  for  a  new  building.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
Benjamin  L.  Staples,  Theodore  Gary,  and  Francis  Barnes  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Mr.  George  M.  Harding,  of  Portland,  was  the  architect  and  Mr.  John 
Wadsworth,  builder,  completing  the  new  academy  in  1870,  at  an 
expense  of  about  •6,50().<» 

A  course  of  study  of  three  years  length  was  established  in  1870.  In 
1874  the  trustees  accepted  a  proposition  to  give  their  property  in  trust 
to  Colby  University  on  condition  that  an  endowment  of  $25,000  be 
raised,  and  in  1877  the  academy  became  the  eastern  fitting  school 
of  that  college. 

In  July,  1886,  Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Wording  made  a  gift  of  $30,000  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  academy  building  as  a  memorial  of  her 
late  husband,  Hon.  William  E.  Wording,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  a  native  of 
Castine,  Me.,  and  a  member  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity, his  alma  mater,  to  whose  funds  he  was  a  liberal  contributor. 
Judge  Wording  died  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  January  23,  1886. 

WORDING   HALL. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Militar}*  and  High  streets, 
}i\yon  high  ground,  near  the  center  of  the  village.  It  is  constructed 
of  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings.  John  Calvin  Stevens,  of  Portland, 
was  the  architect  and  John  E.  Burrows  the  contractor.  There  are 
two  main  entrances,  one  from  each  street,  and  a  rear  entrance.  Over 
the  young  men's  entrance  is  placeil  a  memorial  tablet.  On  the  right 
of  the  archway  forming  the  entrance  an  octagonal  tower  rises,  crowned 
with  an  observatory.  The  ladies'  entrance  is  covered  by  a  brick 
porch  with  lattice  windows.  High  al)ove  this  is  a  tablet  inscribed 
"  Ricker  Classical  Institute." 

The  entire  building  is  hoate<l  by  steam;  Iwth  the  direct  system  of 
heating  through  radiators  and  the  in<lirect  through  registers  are 
eifiploye<l.  At  the  right  of  the  lx)ys'  entrance,  passing  through  tlfe 
coat  room,  one  reaches  the  main  study  room.  Seven  large  windows 
on  the  north  and  two  on  the  west  admit  ample  light  upon  the  left 
and  Iwick  of  th«»  pupils.  A  large  anti<|uc  fireplace  and  iKwkcase  in 
the  rear,  a  piano  in  front,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  add  a  home-like 
appearance.  The  r<H)m  is  seated  with  the  *'  (il(»lH» ''  single  desks,  made 
of  birch  and  maple,  which  harmonize  with  the  interior  finish.  This 
r<M)in  is  s4'paratcHl  fnun  another  large  study  r<M>m  on  the  south  by 
sliding  windows  so  arrangeil  that  the  twonnims  can  Ih»  nuule  into  (me 
whenever  desinnl.     This  nnmi    is  als<i  well   lighted,  and    the   seiiis 
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Arranged  to  Drln|C  the  IlRhi  upon  ihc  li-fi  of  xhv  »itiitt«>nt.  Pmn  Ihi* 
mnm  <)ooni  loH'l  into  the  cIhhh  rmttu  fi»r  inthlvni  UiigiiaK*w.  thit  Udie^ 
ilresidnK  nxim,  luiil  lht>  niiimm-«  hnll.  Thi-  n-«l  of  tbt>  lirat  door  ii 
oticiipieNl  hy  ii  Ikfk"  riH'iUttion  nmra  Tor  cIossph  in  nialbematfCB.  •  < 
ivutliait  nxini,  &  librnr;-,  ami  lhi>  principal'ii  privato  offit^,  all  of  wfaifh 
mm  vthII  raraUhf-d  ami  lulapttxl  bi  Uieir  npei-tal  purptiM<s.  T)i«  iHirri- 
dorn  Nre  lluihh«<4]  iu  ash.  A  mile  Ktairway  <ntb  a  brnMul  lumllnjf  mi<l- 
wiiy  leailK  to  the  hhoiuU  dour.  ThU  fl>Hir  in  oecupkx)  nioliiljr  by 
nu^>ntorikl  liall,  uwd  uh  an  iut!M>mbIy  bull,  and  luivlti|t  h  MNUinc 
enpavity  of  M^>.  It  lit  (liilHlitHi  up  Into  tti<-  roof,  ithnw-itiit  ih«  hmrd- 
pine  IniM  wurk.  and  hax  a  rai»»<l  ptatrurni  In  front,  and  in  the  re*r 
a  sallery  ent^iwl  from  thr  thinl  floor.  The  beautiful  oil  paintinipt  of 
Juitge  WorctiofC,  Mrs.  ^Vord{Ufc.  and  their  son,  who  dle^l  »l  the  a|p>  of 
7,  hang  above  the  plAtform.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wordlnff  was  pr«^ 
MDtvil  by  StillmaD  W.  McLaughlin,  enq.,  of  Grand  Forlui,  N.  Dak., 
and  the  other  two  t>y  Mrs.  Wording  bentelf . 

The  <'taM  room  for  ehemifttr>-  and  phy«Ei'»,  on  the  iMH-ond  Hoar,  m 
verj-  oonvenient  and  admirably  nuitml  for  ttiM<>  m-iuitiona.  Tb«> 
■HatA  are  nrrangi'd  utKm  rising  platfoniM  overlooking  the  inatmctAr'* 
table,  where  exin'rimenbt  are  performed.  On  the  right  of  the  tntch- 
em'  table  in  n  chemieAl  latmralory,  suppliMl  with  waler,  and  U|M>n 
the  left  a  rouui  for  physical  apparatna.  There  are  yet  two  oilwr 
room*  upon  this  floor,  one  a  double  room,  with  foldiug  diKira  beiwern 
the  two  |MirL9,  and  the  other  a  uiuale  room. 

Thi>  pKif  ii  hij^li  en-muh  so  thiit  thnf  hirgo  i-<><im>4  an*  fiuinhed  on 
the  third  floor,  one  of  which  eontaioa  the  caaes  for  Hpecimeoa  illns- 
tratiuK  natuntl  hitttorj- and  geology-,  and  in  ujkhI  for  classes  Id  thei«e 
8Ubje<-t.4;  another  ih  designi-d  aw  »n  art  nxmi,  and  the  thinl  is  a  spare 
elosH  room.     Kntran<-e  to  the  tow^r  is  gsine^l  from  this  floor. 

Wonling  llall  wa,tde<lic«te<l  with  appropriate  tM>rvieei«  J um'  -8,  ISS"^. 
Hon.  Moses  t;i<ldings,  of  Hangor,  pn'sided  on  that  ixvasion.  An 
addn'ss  in  Ixdialf  of  tli<-  eitizens  of  Iloultoii  was  given  by  John  H. 
Mrtdigan,  es^i-,  and  the  re|Kin  of  the  building  committee  by  Hon.  E.  F. 
Webb,  of  Waterville.  President  George  I>.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D,,  of 
Colby  Tniversity.  gave  an  able  dwlicaiory  address.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thomas,  I>.  D.,  of  Newton  Tht'ological  Institution,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Ric-kiT.  I).  !>.,  of  AugiLHtH,  also  partieijtatevl  in  the  e.^orcises. 

II.    Rl<  KEH   CLAtWICAI.    I.SSTtTtTm. 

Tilt-  pn-.'M'nt  name  of  ilu'  M*ho<d  was  ailopt^tl  in  1H«7,  in  eommemo- 
rnlion  nf  the  (HTwrnul  giftw  and  Inlwrs  of  Kt-v.  Joseph  Rieker,  D.  I>., 
of  Augu^lH.  for  miiny  vi'ur*  Ilii>  devoted  tux-n-tary  of  the  Maine  Baptist 
I'onvtiition  find  a  prominent  menil>er  <if  the  ttoard  of  tmBt«««  uf 
t'olby  (.'ollfg''.  Thn)Hgh  his  latwra  the  endowment  fund  was  raised 
III  ^4(j. ••<■>,  and  tlif  M-hool  t)ei-an)e  part  of  the  educational  sjratcm  of 
CoH.y  folk-gi-. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  normal  course  wiis  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
of  1889,  and  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the  school.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  State  and  is 
under  the  super^ision  of  the  State  supt^rintendent.  Included  in  this 
department  is  the  model  school,  in  which  pupils  test  their  proficiency 
by  actual  teaching. 

Eighteen  diflferent  persons  have  stood  at  the  hea<l  of  the  school  as 
principals  since  its  organization.  Given  lielow  are  their  names  and 
the  date  at  which  they  began  to  teach,  as  nearly  as  can  be  asceHained: 
1848,  Septeml)er,  Milton  Welch;  1851,  Theophilus  C.  Abbot;  1852, 
Lewis  L.  Record;  1853,  William  Holt;  1855,  September,  Milton  Welch; 
185t),  September,  Cyrus  H.  Carleton;  1857,  September,  Lj^man  S. 
Strickland;  1858,  December,  George  B.  Towle;  1859,  October,  J. 
Quincy  Barton;  1802,  March,  A.  Quincy  Randall;  1864,  March,  Ran- 
som Norton;  1865,  March,  Merritt  C.  Femald;  1866,  September, 
Charles  II.  Femald;  1871,  October,  E.  R.  Thomdike;  1871,  Decem- 
ber, Nehemiah  Ayer;  1872,  September,  Miss  Mattie  C.  Call;  1874, 
December,  Nathaniel  Melcher;  1875,  September,  William  S.  Knowl- 
ton;  1885,  August,  Arthur  M.  Thomas. 

The  corps  of  instructors  for  1892-93  is  composed  of:  Arthur  M. 
Thomas,  A.  M.,  principal,  Greek  and  sciences;  Miss  Martha  B.  Rus- 
sell, preceptress,  historj'  and  English  literature;  Reul>en  L.  Ilsley, 
A.  B.,  Latin  and  mathematics;  Llewellyn  M.  Felch,  principal  of  the 
normal  department;  Miss  Mattie  E.  Knowlen,  model  school;  II.  H. 
Bryant,  principal  of  i*ommercial  department;  C'.  D.  Daggett,  short- 
hand and  t}*i)e writing;  F.  L.  Varney,  penmanship. 

The  catalogue  for  1892-93  gives  the  following  summary  of  attend- 
ance : 

OnidiiatM,  class  of  1892 12 

College  course 48 

Academic  conrse 11 

English  caane 49 

Normal  course 84 

Commercial  couve 25 

Shorthand  and  typewriting 0 

^    rnclassified 19 

Preparatory 17 

Model  school 25 

Total 246 

Nnmher  in  two  courses 4 

Whole  nmnber  of  students 242 

ExclnsiTe  of  model  school: 

Young  men 97 

Young  ladies 120 
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4.  mOOtKS  CLASaXCAL  nreTITTTE. 

Thlfi  iiuniraiM,  IochUmI  hi  CharleHtou,  iu  Pt>uohM>ot  County,  b*  ihr 
fourth  i)r«|MniLory  school  of  (^olt>y  Coll^ce.  TlioUKh  chHrtenKl  in 
ItiSl,  It  U  Ihi'  yuiiroHKor  of  CharteMton  AotMlnioy,  which  wiut  Inourpm 
rHi«<l  t»  I8:i;. 

Churl<Mlou  Ai-Mlemy  oriifirutlMl  irltli  lli<>  IVnobscot  Ansocijttioii  of 
BapliBt  Chtirchtw.  At  ittt  mt*t<tintc  ■»  ^'^^  k  cMoimittt-r.  uf  whi«h  OtU 
Brigfts  *»»  rhMirmmi,  pn>w>nt4Ml  a  rom>\ve  which  wnti  atloptvil,  rix: 

Jbau/nni.  That  an  •caileni)'  nl  m  hixb  ■ihua^tM'  ooftbt  tii  \m  mUW^i^  in  tfab 
aemaif  nodir  lb*  patrunacv  of  thU  nMociatinn,  and  that  a  mminittn*  tw  appotatad 
for  thte  pvpoa^— 

AcconlinBly  a  cnmmittev  of  13  was  appoint^]  and — 

inTititfil  with  iliiH-retionary  (lower  ti)  cHrry  forwanl  the  objwt  of  their  appoiat- 
mrnl  an  fiir  ni>  the y  ihall  lUti'tn  prat-ticablf .  and  luaki*  n-port  of  their  dninm  at  lhf> 
■if  Ihiw  Imly. 

iHiion  iti  is:)t>  Ihi:< 


mittev  reported 
tiHiniiiin.  As  tht-  tVHiilt  of 
fitiHlly  titK-iiUii  Ht  a  niet-tinK 
helii  ill  t'lirinih.  .Tiiin-  ;.'l,  I";-')';,  lo  Inctitc  ihi-  at'M'U-my  hI  Charleaton. 
Mr.  N.  *i.  NiiriToHs  jin-M'ntt-il  it  l.-irp-  «iiil  lH-»iitifiil  lot  of  lanil  for  the 
n)M'>-?«!»iry  l>iiililiii(.'H.  nn<)  Ilii'  sum  of  9:t.5iNi  was  snlMcrilMKl  in  aid  of 
the  .■m.-rpriv,-.  .lii.-lly  liy  .-iiizfiis  of  flmrU-ston.  Tlic  (Hinitntttm  rw- 
oiiiiii.tnl.'.l  ilijii  si.-|i-.  Ih-  lakfii  to  si'i'iirc  ii  iliari^T.  whU-li  wan  duly 
ltniiil.-.I  l.y  il,.-  l.-i>l„iiin-of  l<i7.  A  luiil.iiiii;.  :14  !.y4'<  fert  and  two 
st..ii..*  liiirli.  «^i.s.-ri.t.-.|  ili.->;Hin-y.-Hr.  Tli.-  njiorl  i-f  tin-  w.nimitt^-e 
iiit|i>-ari">  UiJil  III.'  iinvn-st  ••(  Hit-  iii-o|il<'  of  lli»t  vii'inity  was  very  nen- 

«-nill>   iiiiUiif.-i.-.|.  jiii.l  ,■ lu'l.'s  wjtli  v\[in'*-.ini;  tin-  Imix- that   the 

■■I'liilinu  -..li.-il  "  limy  ilifTii'd-  III'-  bb'-siiiirs  ..f  tHliti-ntioii,  morals,  and 
relit;inri  lliroiiL'linnl  i-vt-ry  inwii.  villa;.'!-,  itii<l  liiiiiili-i  in  ihis  new  and 
riMit;:  ■..-.■li..ii  .if  i.iir  Slat.--" 


Miiiui 


..fill.-  iv 
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By  the  terms  of  the  charter  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Penobscot  Association.  The  minutes 
of  that  body  for  1837  record  the  report  of  the  committee  on  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  resolve  commending  the  school  to  patronage.  Mr. 
Samuel  Silsl)ee,  a  recent  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  the  first 
preceptor.  lie  was  followed  in  1838  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Thurston,  from 
Waterville  C'Ollege,  who  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  1844. 
The  academy  soon  acquiretl  a  reputation  for  excellence  which  attracted 
students  from  all  imrts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Thurston  afterwards  ren- 
dered important  educational  service  as  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  education. 

The  Maine  Baptist  Theological  Association  established  a  theological 
institution  in  connection  with  Charleston  Academy  for  a  short  time 
in  1838.  Although  the  trustees  of  the  academy  offered  to  surrender 
the  charter  to  the  theological  association,  the  offer  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  theological  school  was  removeil  to  Thomaston,  where  ita 
struggle  for  existence  endeil  in  a  few  years. 

The  academy,  with  but  a  small  endowment  and  remote  from  the 
larger  towns  of  the  State,  continue^l  for  fifty  years  its  beneficent 
work  of  higher  education.  At  a  reunion  held  in  1876  about  150  of 
the  former  teachers  and  pupils  were  present. 

In  1890  the  trustees  of  the  academy  offered  it  to  Colby  University 
for  their  fourth  preparatory  school.  A  committee  of  the  trustees  of 
Colby  visite<l  the  pla<.*e  and  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  the  school. 
Rev.  J.  H.  lliggins,  of  Charleston,  offere<l  to  give  $25,000  toward  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  new  academy,  provided  Colby  University 
would  add  f  25,0(K)  within  ten  years. 

This  generous  pledge  was  at  once  accepted.  It  was  now  deemed 
lH»st  to  apply  to  the  legislatun^  for  a  new  charter,  relinquishing  the 
name  of  Charleston  A(*a<lemy  in  favor  of  one  that  should  commemo- 
rate the  lil>erality  of  its  l>enefactor.  Acconlingly  a  charter  was 
obtaine<l  February  20,  1891,  for  a  classical  s<*hool  under  the  designa- 
tion of  *'  lliggins  Classical  Institute.*' 

The  cH)rporators  namcHl  in  the  new  i*harter  are  John  H.  lliggins^ 
Henry  Hudson,  Joseph  B.  Peaks,  S.  C.  Fletcher,  Sewall  Brown,  (».  B. 
Ilsley,  J.  K.  I.ocke,  H.  U.  Mitchell,  Will  Eaton,  David  Knights, 
I).  Humphn\v,  David  Fletcher,  Prentiss  Kittnnlge,  Klmer  Cole,  and 
Francis  Harvey.  Permission  is  given  to  hold  pn)iH*rty  whose  annual 
income  shall  not  cxi-immI  $2()JKX>. 

Orpinizjition  was  efitHMiMl  May  1,  15*91,  and  Kev.  J.  H.  Higgins  was 
el«»i*ted  piesidentof  the  Ixmrdot'  trustees,  W.  H.  Eiitcm,  secretary,  and 
D.  S.  Humphrey,  treasuHT.  With  a  brief  inierniission  lietween  the 
last  term  of  the  oUl  academy  and  the  first  term  of  the  new  institute, 
school  exercisers  w«*n*  r<»sumcMl  February,  lHi»l,  after  extensive  addi- 
tions and  ie|mirs  had  lK*en  made  to  the  buildings.  A  campus  con- 
taining 10  acn*s  was  purchased;  a  lt»t  of  4  acn*s  was  given  for  a  ball 


.  Xorfmm.  of  Soniervillc,  Mhhm.     Tin-  lot  piirrhuod 
u  ngtt  for  A  priuciiwl'M  n-KifU'UtNs     II.    h.  Tibtx'lt*,   ut 

vi\         a».     '.  t-'.  TibtM*tl«,  or  CharWtou.  M"..  Mini  (.'IiitT'itM.''  TU»- 
I*,  oi  ^t•w     ork,  gave  *l,7"i'l  to  found  tht*  Tibtwiut'  Librae^-,  ihe 

.dofwhlcli    rilllMtl.OOO. 

comuBit  or  mtuy. 

DmI<)o«  a  wnl  roaT»>  of  one  year,  thc>  work  of  thi<  Hvhoot  ii 
limrtnl  ii  >  ooun»e»  of  fonr  yenra  each.  Thf  aeadctnic  course  U 
•ndoil  1o  m  V  tho  piirpotw  of  a  complvt^  eilncfltlon,  tunny  of  xhf 
lin*  tn'ing  ■  Iwtiw.  Thi>  tHilI»>(fi«  jirPltaraton-  courtK*  i»  tiulKtjtn- 
ly  that  n"  in-al  for  nilmlsslon  to  tho  coUokvh  of  N<>w  Knuland. 
vompIetiD),,    "  ^-'     r   .loot  i»  mlmUliH]  lo  (\>1hy  ( t>llr|n> 

ithont   fnrllipr  t*xnniinatl         pnivfilml   hi*  htm  tak^n  ih*'  rt^iuiivd 
ink  HutitUoK  him  l4i  a  lUplomn. 

Roanl  in  private  faniilioa  in  fiiniiflbLx]  for  (2  to  $i.H}  f»r  wt>tik. 
?  truKt*<e  bniiap,  en>rl«^  in  1891,  is  iiit«Qil<*4]  tJi  otipply  rmima  for 
>  KtuileiitA  iif  the  iuslilnt^.  Hoard  in  favro  furnish*-))  at  tS.Hi  per 
«k, 

rho  rat«ti  uf  lulliou  arv:  Common  Ehk''**)'!  ^  ]>*'''  I'^rin;  bijcher 

Kliflh  and  UuiKuainii,  fS  per  tt'rm.     The  year  lit  dlrld^l  into  four 

mx  of  <>lvv<>n  wtiv^kH  Mit-h,  tltn'  flntt  lenn  tw^^nnln^  thv  flnu  M-iyk  In 

■^plomN-r     Till'  whole  iiutnlM>r  of  uludf-nut  Iti  I*'!-!*:!  wju.  7t>.     Thr 

mnl  "f  inilrii'-tion  f-r  is;. !-■>■:  «•«..  i-.tiiiiHtw<l  «»  f..ll.i»-r- 

C.  C.  Ri>'hanl«OD.  A.  M.,  principal,  Oretfk.  hlBtorj'.  French,  and  G«mian;  W.  J. 

Biiltimt.  iwaoi-iate  prindiial,  iu«tb«ln«t1cs  and  natnral  acience;  Qeorgia  C.  Hot- 

bin.  i>n-*vptr>«s.  tjitiii.  EDiclish  llteralare.  nnil  drawinK;  W.  H.  Eaton,  andstant 

in  EiikH^Ik  a.  H.  I'itIi'V.  i nut nu- tor  in  li'l<'ipiii>liy;  Ma)i«l  A.  Humiiluvjr.  Tt«chi-r 

of  iiiHtniiiK-ntnl  niUKk':  NVIlie  A,  CotCKimi.  tescfatr  of  jiaintiuK. 


"  Firit  Anniiid  Cataliitcii**  I'f  Hii;ic<n«  (lamiial  luHlitute.  1S92 
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Chapter  XI. 

METHODIST  INSTITUTIONS. 


1 .  MAINE  WESLEY  AN  SEMINARY  AND  FEMALE  CX)LLEGE. 


This  flouriBhing seminar}'  is  indebte<l  for  its  existence  to  the  labors 
and  gifts  of  Mr.  Luther  Sampson,  a  prosperous  farmer,  who  lived 
in  the  village  of  Rents  Hill.  Mr.  Sampson,  in  the  year  1821,  pro- 
cured from  the  legislature  of  Maine  an  act  of  incor|K)ration  under 
the  name  of  the  **Readfield  Religious  and  Charitable  Society.*' 
Associated  with  him  as  trust^^es  were  Charles  Kent,  John  Ilubbanl, 
Abraham  Morrill,  Zachariah  (Til)son,  and  John  Morris.^ 

Among  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  society  wen»: 
Aiding  the  Kents  Hill  school  di.strict  to  extend  the  time  and  influence 
of  its  school,  and  collecting  a  library  for  the  people  of  Readfield. 

The  gifts  of  Mr.  Sampson  to  this  society  in  real  and  personal  estate 
amounted  to  about  f  10,0(N),  a  large  sum  at  that  i)erioil. 

In  1823  Mr.  Sampson  directed  that  a  part  of  his  donation  should 
be  applieil  to  the  establishment  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  to  1^ 
UK*ated  on  the  premises,  in  Readfield,  ''  for  the  purpose  of  affonling 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  experimental  Christianity,  thi»ology, 
literature,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts."* 

A  society  with  aims  so  comprehensive  must  soon  outgrow  any  local 
designation,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  trustees,  in  May,  1824, 
voting  to  assume  the  name  of  the  Maine  Methodist  Society,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  modifying  this  title  into  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary. 

The  Maine  legislature  by  act  of  January*  20,  1825,  authorized  this 
change  of  name,  by  which  the  school  has  since  become  widely  known. 
The  same  act  enlarged  the  board  of  trust'ces  to  25,  exclusive  of  addi- 
tional trustees  previously  provided  for,  and  made  persons  residing  in 
any  part  of  the  State  eligible  to  that  |>osition.  It  also  n^iN^aleii  the 
pnnision  reciuiring  that  the  trustees  should  lM'elei*te<l  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.^ 

o  Laws  of  Maine. 

^S.  Allen.    Uintory  of  Methodissui  in  Maine,  p.  204. 

^Special  Laws  of  Maine,  vol.  1.  pp.  4vnM30. 
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Mr.  Elibu  RobiiiMiti.  whu  had  entnlilinhiMl  in  hin  Iiuqm-  at  Au^nuio, 
in  liSSO,  a  M-bixil  for  the  inslrDclion  of  Hutbodist  youtb,  wan  iutlacml 
by  Mr.  SampwiD  Ui  reainve  bU  scb(Hi)  to  KeDts  Hill  anil  unite  it  with 
tbo  iit'w  MMuiiiary.  The  k*""''"!)  raatuiRement  of  tbp  inntitutiiin  was 
pliwvil  it)  hlMhAUilsdu  lbp:!7th  of  fVhrnar}',  lt<24.  AHeiiilruir3'  buU«]- 
Itm  WM  MK>n  nft4^r  ^n-c1«4l,  pUUn  anil  nupretentkiU!*,  folliiwiwl  soon 
aftvr  by  lUM-hatilc  shopN  for  a  manual -labor  <lo|iarttDocit. 

It  wan  qtiilo  in  hnrmon}'  with  (hv  most  a<Jvniice<l  MJucational 
theorimi  of  thai  day,  U»  make  proWoton  for  atudvnla  to  earn  tbuir  aebool 
expeiiMw  by  witrk  on  tbv  farm  or  at  various  tradM.  The  oxperincot 
wan  tried  at  the  rollegv  at  Watorrille  and  at  many  other  schoola  dnr* 
Injf  th(t  doicen  yeara  in  which  the  mAnual-lahor  department  was  maln- 
talntHl  at  the  Hemlnary.  ThiD  department  went  into  operation  Id 
IflSA,  wlthrapltNlamf>unllnKlo«;),<iO<i,  InveHl^Ml  inbnlldinKsand  toola 
(or  UilKfr  on  ihv  farm  and  lu  the  tibopM.  Writing,  in  I8:*1t,  ibv  princt- 
pal  luiy^: 

Tbp  expvrtBumt  haa  fnUy  eqaaM  the  expectatloiu  of  the  foondera.  We  Sad 
widiA-iiltj  in  claNdng  tbua-  whu  Ubor  wiftt  tluwe  whu  ilo  not.  iadeed.  mo*  who 
haw  fmiA  nrarlr  all  tbrir  vKpituni  If  iluiir  labor  ban  tiatWrtpprt  any  of  Iho^ 
who  hare  not  boliniced  to  the  UUvIbk  >Ipt>arUiuint  The  hialUi  of  ibH  atodMito 
itm  bren  oaiffmntr  KmL  Tbf>  puiialaril)'  nt  tbo  •jvtnn  with  tbn  tfnibnti  i>  hl^ 
IndMtl  nearif  all  who  attend  tb«  inatitation  wonlil  W  tdad  to  anil  IbaiMMliw  of 
Ita  adrantafw.' 

Tb»  iit«t«mentii  arv  fully  oomilMintt'Hl  l>y  the  cxtnicta  from  the 
report  of  the  tmalees  np|iemlp<l  i"  ili"  |.i  ui<'i|xiit'n  lett<>r.  This  report 
farther  Htatm  iKhI  "<if  the  15  Ii.1..filiii;.-  '■!  :i.i-  .l/i.sn,  :).s  an-  <>mployed 
daring  the  winter  vocation  in  teaching  school  and  10  are  fitting  for 
oolloK'*-  <*f  the  wholt'  immlMT  that  att^iidwl  the  opminarj'  the  last 
temi.  rxi  nrv  -21  vearN  of  Ht;e  and  upwnrd,  nioitt  of  whom  Ivelong  to  the 
laboring  <-lii.s.s. "  The  amonnt  realiz«'<l  from  the  farm  in  18:^9  waa 
aliout  ♦-Vx),  and  the  aniotint  of  work  done  at  the  mechanic  !>hop  waa 
e8tiniHi<-<l  at  *7(Hi.  Tbr  brunches  of  work  eiirritHl  on  werecbair  mak- 
ing, ciiliint-t  work,  iiirning,  sash  ninking,  and  tool  making.  Shoemak- 
ing  WHM  alMndiinetl  as  an  iinhfalthy  oe<-iipittion  for  studenta,  antl 
sonif  ittN'ntioii  was  givi'ii  to  c(M>pfring.  though  with  little  sui-ct'SH. 

Fivi'  hiint^i  It  day  wit*-  ili-vott-il  to  lal>or,  conipenHatiun  for  which 
varii'il  iii')-!)^!!!!^  to  tin-  ability  and  industry  of  the  student.  If  a  stii- 
fleiit  <-itrrM-il  riiurr'  than  his  Iwianl,  whieh,  iii(-lu<ling  lodging  and  waah- 
ing,  WHS  iiiily  ^l.7.'>  jht  w<>i-k,  h>'  was  paid  tlio  luilance  n'maiuing  to 
his  •'iiilit,  but  luiyiiiiuH  whs  made  "in  the  product.s  uf  th<-ir  own 
intluslry."'' 

Iiriiiliili-i^s  the  M-anty  i-arnings  thus  inadf  [His-sihlc  hi-lped  many  a 
lio-ir  twiy  to  i:i-t  itii  tibuNiii'in  othiTwiw  iK-youd  his  reach.  Itul  aa  a 
Houni'  •>{  revi'iiut',  cir  evi-ii  ii  M'lf-su-«lainiuj:  di'iuirtmenl,  the  plan 

■  Aiiit- ri.'uri  ^^llilrI■■rl>■  K.;,'i-I.r,  Xov.  itriV.  vol.  2.  p.  IIU. 
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here  as  elsewhere  proved  a  failure  and,  after  twelve  years*  trial  was 
abandoned.  Most  of  the  labor  was  unskilled,  not  worth  the  low  price 
paid  it,  and  the  articles  made  were  often  of  so  inferior  quality  that 
sales  were  slow  and  unremunerative.  The  fami  rapidly  <lepreeiated 
in  value,  while  the  outlay  for  materials,  tools,  stock,  and  superintend- 
ence constantly  exceedtHl  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  manufactures 
and  fann  produce. 

FEMALE   DEPARTMENT. 

As  early  as  1832  the  young  women  attending  the  seminar}'  were 
groupe<l  into  a  special  division  with  the  Hl>ove  title  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  preceptress.  The  instruction  given  in  this  department 
included  **  music  and  si*ientific  and  ornamental  drawing.''  An  act  of 
the  legislature,  March  20,  1S.5:),  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
**  female  collegiate  institute,''  under  the  same  privileges  as  the  sem- 
inary. In  185(>  there  were  in  attendance  during  the  fall  tenn  86 
3'oung  Imlies,  exai*tly  equaling  the  number  of  students  in  the  male 
deimrtment. 

The  increasing  im|K)rtance  of  this  branch  of  the  institution,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  courses  of  study  led  to  an  application  for  a 
charter  as  a  female  college,  which  was  granted  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, approved  March  14,  1S()3,  changing  the  corporate  name  to  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  Collegt*.'* 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  eoursi»  for  ladies  is  now  the  following:* 

FIRsfT  YRAR. 

/'«i//. — Physicn,  Livy,  French  and  French  composition.  lint*ar  pernpective. 
T I'l II f#*r.— Cicero  de  Senectute  et  Amidtia,  French  and  French  literatnre,  physi- 
«^loKy.  fn*eband  drawing. 
Sprin{;. — Ovid  or  methodit  of  tea(*hitiK.  hiHtor>'  of  Rome,  phyait^. 

SKtNlNI)  YEAR. 

Fall, — Geometry.  Tacitnu.  rhetoric. 

iriii/«v.— TrigunometT}*,  pbysical  greography.  <*inl  goveniuient,  history  of  art. 

Spring, — Astronomy,  inimparative  zoology.  German. 

THIRD  YKAR. 

/>i//.— English  history.  Qerman  and  German  composition.  chemiAtr>'. 
Yriii/i»r.— English  literature.  German,  or  ad%*am*e<l  American  hiMtor>\  |K)litical 
ecNinoniy. 
Njiri  119.— Botany.  English  literature,  (verman  and  German  literature,  elocution. 

KiH-RTH   YEAR. 

/Vi//.~Mental  science,  hotany,  geology. 

irin/rr.— Theism  and  Christian  eridenoes,  history  of  civilisation,  firman. 


"  Special  Laws  of  Mahie.  Vol.  VII.  p.  140.  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  247. 
"CaUlogne  fcir  1n»i.  and  Circolar  for  ItM. 


timt.->-.  lii|(i>-,  |intrtii»l  i-hmiiiitry  iu>d  iiiinifntli*^  or  Rurw. 

1  wmI  EnBlUh  cuin|i>Mltliio  Uittmj(buut  tiu;  uoune. 
iaiteg  tho  timnb  yrat. 

leetkn)  Inciadea  ifac  toOottinti  mtiliora:  Xoaopbcm,  Hooar. 
,-  iea. 

t  hunt  Ule  nmnm. 

MOei       .aM      I  mtuli-  »f  tliui  art  mky  Iw  •tilntlmtrd  Inr  atx  of  iJut  atKivw 
,  mthjaet  Ui     *  ttpptrirtl  itt  tiw  faculty. 

s<le)n««  ■>'    irtlum  iMni-jilfliin-nta  in  oonfenvil  on  yiiDDg  IkiIIva 
(MVo  Inrily  i-oiuiili'ttnl  thin  (-flurw.  and  Uic  nt-ninrl  flirffren 

tloin  ra  is  confcnvid  on  gr)Mliiat4>s  at  uot  lefe  Uuui  three 


IlKl ■■KT. 


ay  nf  the  stiulenM  at  K«nut  I  ar«  of  suOloJejit  mMturity  Aod 
jtimeiiiM  lo  wMtntfit  tht^m  Id  w^ekiuK  «>iii|»loyiu<!!iit  iluriujr  ihi'  wliii«r 
natnu-r  in  tcAchius  <H»lrtci  solionls.  Tu  ui<l  in  qtMlifylojc  i^uch 
-40118  II  HfKy'inl  ilnpiirtmt'nl  liati  fur  niKny  yaors  iMwti  c>ontliict«tl. 
eh  ill  i>*'Ji  otfi-ni  tliiH  Iniiuiiiji  ponnw  uf  van  year,  viz: 
U. — XiiJvl  BrlibrnMic.  mudel  KnuuBkr,  piycholu^.  bnokksepliuc.  trmbmt^ 

ag,  {wniasBaUp,  voul  mntde. 

nttr.—HoM  flKigis|ifay,mod«l  UMocr.pbndolofry.  cItI]  pimmninnl.M-boitl 
.  ot  Mftta»,  frwlMUid  towtag,  vocal  nwic. 

n'M0. — Xmkl  fi«un)vtT7,  miidrl  botany,  art  and  Mrivncr  <>f  t(«cklitft.  Mrbfitil 
lUutbxi.  bifUirj  lit  »ln(-alioii.  F.ii)cIUli  antlioni,  I'lik-ntion. 

Only  profetwioiuil  work  is  design^  to  be  included  in  the  above 
counw>.  Stiiilentfl  may  take  the  normal  <«iirse  while  piirsaing  other 
oouist'M.  Pn»<'li<f  clHftM's  an-  furniv^l.  in  which  the  studentn  are 
"nMHiiro<l  to  yive  tfHoliiiiK  t'Xfrfi»eM  in  the  Hubjwt  studied  Ui  the 
other  iiii'iiiln-rs  of  ihi-  class,"  anil  a  public  exercise  <if  this  natum 
muttl  )m'  ffivcri  by  t-acli  nii-nilM>r  at  lea^t  once  each  half  term.  Tht^ 
diftricl  M-h(Htl  in  the  vicinity  ix  tistil  as  a  iniMlel  fw-IiooI.  The  names 
of  II  youni:  nifh  iind  il  youn^  ^•'oinen  were  fnroUed  in  this  depart- 
nent  in  I"!*!. 

CONSEKVATIIKY    i  iF    MfSlC. 

Mu^icnl  i-iillun-.  lias  itUnvs  Iw-en  iniluileil  in  the  education  far- 
ni)th<-<l  iti  this  viniiiary,  jiarticularly  in  itt4  female  tle[>artment. 
Im]iP>v<-<|  fncilitii'N  and  a  ^riKlnnl  extension  of  iiiuntes  to  meet  actual 
demiuxN  have  now  il.Vfli>|)e<l  «  ileiwrtmeiit  of  instruction  with  the 
title  jiUivi-   i;iven.      In    ii   an'   iiiclnde^l  (1)  a    pianoforte  scientific 

«mn-',  (I'l  a  priiri-Hsional   pianofi>rtt uix-,  (;t)  an  anmteur'n  piano- 

fort'-  lonn--.  .aili  of  iIk-^'  .■.ini-*j-s  extending  thningh  four  years. 
The  eori-uTvatory  is  >n|i|>li><]  with  :■  piarion.  Courses  of  instruction 
on  Ihf  or;:iin  kimI  (In-  violin  nr<-  nffiT"-*!.  as  well  as  instruction  in  lun- 
infi  pianos  nnd  onraiis  hikI  in  on-ln'Mral  w<irk.  The  <s)urs*'  in  vocal 
culture  inelndf!^  preiiaration  for  tt'achin>;  music  in  common  schools 
or  normal  munic. 
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Students  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  pianoforte,  organ,  voice, 
or  orchestral  instruments  are  required  to  take  one  year  in  theory  and 
four  terms  in  harmony,  or  counterpoint  or  iH>miK>8ition.  (vraduates 
from  the  vocal  course  are  expected  to  complete  the  three  grades  in 
the  piano  course,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  sight  singing  and  in 
normal  music.  Diplomas  are  given  to  jill  graduates,  and  to  under- 
•'^raduates  certitlcates  of  standing  in  bran<'ht»s  pursued. 

The  «legree  of  musicie  magister  will  l>e  confernnl  on  all  who  shall 
have  completiHl  the  pianoforte  scientific  course  or  t ho  vocal  scientific 
course. 

The  students  in  the  several  conservatory  courses  in  1801  were: 
Pianoforte  courses:  Senior, :?;  junior,  1 ;  thinl  graile,  4;  second  grade^ 
12;  first  grade,  17;  total,  3*).  Voice-culture  professional  course: 
Fourth  grade,  1;  thinl  grade,  -;  second  grade,  3;  first  gra<le,  26; 
total,  32.  Orchestral  course:  Fourth  grmle,  2;  thinl  gra<le,  1;  sec- 
ond grade,  3;  first  grade,  1!>;  total,  25,  of  whom  10  are  taught  violin 
playing,  3  cornet,  2  double  bass,  and  1  trombone.  Forty-six  are 
enrolle<l  in  the  normal  vocal  course. 

ART  SCHOOL. 

There  is  also  a  three  years*  course  in  art,  both  theoretical  and  {trac- 
tical,  at  the  completion  of  which  a  diploma  is  conferred.  Fre€^-hand 
drawing  is  continued  through  the  course;  one  year  is  assigned  to 
mo<leling,  and  the  study  of  linear  perspective  is  required.  Water- 
color  painting  is  followed  by  painting  in  oil,  and  one  composition  a 
week  is  required  from  each  art  student  during  the  last  year.  The 
principles  of  architectural  drafting  are  taught,  and  also  of  photog- 
raphy. ^'Esthetics  and  the  history  of  art  are  studied  by  text-l>ook 
and  lectures  with  aid  from  a  collection  of  illustrative  photographs 
and  casts.  A  satisfactory  original  work  must  l)eleft  in  the  s(*hool  by 
every  student  who  ri*ceives  a  diploma.  In  1891  the  ftne-art  course 
had  10  young  lady  students,  with  65  gentlemen  and  ladies  entered  in 
a  special  course. 

COLLEGE   ( OUR8E. 

This  course  oivupies  fcmr  years,  and  furnishes  a  thorough  pn'para- 
tion  in  the  studies  nMjuinHl  for  entrance  to  any  college  in  New  Eng- 
land. Eight4H*n  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1891.  During  the  past  few 
years  Kents  Ilill  gnuluates  have  l)ei*n  found  in  eai*h  of  the  following 
colleges:  lk)wduin,  Colby,  I^tes,  Maine  State,  Dartmouth,  Tuft«,  Wil- 
liams, ]Iar\'anl,  Amherst,  Wellesley,  Boston,  Wesleyan,  Yale,  Michi- 
gan University,  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

SEMINARY   COURSES. 

These  an»  lK)th  scientific  and  cla&nical,  and  constitute  the  chief  work 
of  the  school.  The  students  in  the  four  classes  numbered,  in  1891, 
198,  divided  as  follows:  Seniors,  33;  juniors,  02;  second  year,  57;  first 
year,  46. 


KSDOATiov  or  HAnnL  I 

For  ft« science  teachinirthe  institution  ift  proritlod  with  itmnI  cablnetv 
anil  ftpparatm,  which  ure  boinf?  constantly  invreasod  liy  i;iftH  and  hjr 
|iurohiutt*.  It  ha" a  ^'aluableoxbiiiot  of  luinRnils;  aenlltKliiMiof  HhrlU 
»nO  of  inartui'  iuvcrt«hntli«  from  th»  Atlantic  coaHt;  a  |>h>')ilcal  Uin- 
t«Tn  with  iici>>MW(ric»<;  4(iO  lantom  slidm  Tur  iUnatmlion  in  ipHiloKy, 
liiuloKJ',  physicM,  iMtrrmumy,  hlatnr^',  and  art;  iiui[iKand  o-harUi  pliysi- 
oliigii-nl  incnlvln;  pM')*!^*'  apparatttti,  IlliMtnilinK  nit>i'hani<«,  wiiind, 
light,  and  olvvl.ririty;  cuniiMMind  tnteroKHipcs;  nii  ooj^nrvr'sand  sttr- 
vpyiir's  tnuiidl  and  a  compatw:  a  ttfleiMwiM*,  with  &-tnch  objcd  glai^ 
ooDHt  ruf^'tfil  by  Alvan  Olarlt  Jt  Stins,  I'lo.  | 

The  dep«r1UH<ut  i>L-«upiiM  (iri>  nmnis  iu  Biiirct-  Uall— linrlniv  nMna* 
cabinet,  aud  ohtjniical  and  kbi^c^I  luburati>ri(«.  A  new  and  eular){vd 
cht^inlcul  laborabirj'  had  rt^ceully  bcH>n  flttt'd  u]i  vhjch  accoiuiuiHlalc* 
H)  Mudi*nt.-i,  fB<*b  with  at^imralf  tabit*  aud  ap|uiralu*. 

CUIUtKHinAL  l-Ot^KSK. 

Tu  nu-ot  tlf  u^^Ih  »(  tho»t  fwfkini:  prvparallcin  fur  liimlnMXt  a 
eounw  (>xi«>ndln|;  Ibmuith  oiii*y<«r  ia  offered  In  ihefollowinf  Ktudi*^ 
viz,  Iw>kli4>«>pin;;,  POtnincrciMl  arithnietff,  jH-nmauahip,  cpolliny,  finiiu- 
mar,  (■omrnvrvial  law,  bUKinviM  cwntuiiis,  oorrmpotitleiictt,  t'iril  frovt-rii- 
mcot,  bostmiM  proctic>«.  Inatrurtiou  in  al»o  fri^'en  in  thf>  ik>un  ^it  man 
systvni  of  shorthand  and  iu  ty]iewritin{c-  (>n<>  hun<lr«d  and  Aft««n 
atudenu  wen>  enrolled  In  this  department  io  l^^l. 

Libmrjt  and  reading  rotrm. — The  library  oont«ina  abont  6,iK10 
lioiind  vi>lam<>«,  and  U  anfllcifntly  endowiHl  to  innnr*'  a  uniform  and 
hi-Altby  iiruwtli.  Its  (>i}ni«iitM  an-  nM'U^'U-d  ami  Hrran|[>-il  with  a  HiH^cial 
vi»w  to  th<<  nei<il8  of  HludvntM  and  K-Hcht-nt-  Thv  madin^  riMini  in  woll 
appoint^it  and  >tupp1it*M  thi<  paprn*  and  jR-riuilicals  of  the  day. 

Si>cieiu\s. — Thvre  arc  thr«H-  lilvrary  nocicIicM,  the  Calliopoan  and 
the  Literati  for  ({<ent Ivmcn.  and  the  Adclphian  for  ladies.  Each 
society  holils  a  private  nit<t>linfc  on  Friday  eveninp*.  and  one  public 
me»tinKeacht<>nn.  Each  ut-i-upiesa  beaut  if  ill  aud  elegantly  furiiiKhiil 
hall,  of  whieh  it  has  excliiHive  [lOHseiiRion  and  mutrol.  Then'  if  also 
a  Voiint;  Mfii'd  i'hrihtiau  Aaaocialiou  and  a  Younji  Woman's  Societjr 
of  Chrwtinn  Kndcav.ir. 

nSAKClAt.   HISntKY. 

At  the  cbMtf' of  the  first  i1i>cm<Ii>  of  the  exiNt^ui-^  of  the  M'minary  it 
wsK  found  that  a  •■•luniilemltlt*  debt  had  arinvn  fn>ui  the  failnri'  of 
th»  ntflpt)!  from  tuiti'm  and  the  wurksho|i»  to  mwl  the  ex|M'ns<>«. 
K"V.  Awt  llraih  wan  ap|Hiint4Hl  in  I^K'  a^nl  lo  soliril  funds,  and 
IM'  Charl"*  Itakcr  mcIi*<1  as  apent  the  following  year.  A  subsfrip* 
lion  of  tl.^'W  was  pledpts]  at  the  nt-nnion  of  the  Maine  Methodtht  ooa- 
fi-ivnce  in  H-'ll.  in  respotUM'  to  an  ap|K>al  nuwlo  by  Mr.  t.'aldwell,  ibe 
priuclpal.     A  Rmut  of  »^,00i'i  from  tlm  Atat«,  March  3l\  l»3l,*  snppi*. 
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menting  a  previous  gnint  of  $6(K)  Fobriiarj'  20,  1820,  and  of  one-half 
of  a  six-miles-sqnare  township  of  wild  iandgrant/ed  February  20,  1827, 
enabled  the  trustees,  with  the  help  of  occasional  donations,  to  continue 
the  school  until  1833.  The  reiwrt  of  the  treasun*r  in  May,  18:J4, 
showed  a  recurrence  of  the  deficit,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  trust-ees 
the  Maine  conference  appointed  Rev.  Gershoni  F.  Cox  aij^ent  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  a  fund  of  ♦10,(X)0.  Many  of  the  sul>scriptions  thus 
obtaine<l  were  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  by  which  the  donors  of 
♦400,  and  in  some  cases  of  only  $200,  could  have  the  school  bills  of 
those  under  their  nomination  entirely  remitted,  or  the  interest  upon 
smaller  donations  applie<l  toward  the  payment  of  tuition."  Mr.  Cox 
succee<ied  in  raising  the  pro|)osed  amount  during  that  year,  and 
James  Dinsmore,  esq.,  one  of  the  trustees,  obtained  $0,000  additional 
the  following  year.  But  the  increastHl  exi)enditu re  consequent  uiK)n 
the  popularity  of  the  seminary,  the  enlargement  of  buildings  and  cur- 
tailing of  tuition  fees  from  th<»  eflfect  of  scholarship  certificates,  grad- 
ually brought  the  treasury  into  a  deplorable  condition,  ami  in  1840  it 
was  found  that  the  entire  funds  had  hevn  used  up  and  the  seminar}' 
was  again  deeply  in  debt.  All  the  pn)i)erty  at  the  disiM>sal  of  the 
trustees  was  sold  and  applie<l  to  the  payment  of  creilitors,  but  an 
indebtedness  of  several  thousand  dollars  remained  unpaid.  The  prin- 
cipal. Rev.  William  C.  l-^irrabee,  who  had  a-ssumetl  the  entirt*  n*siM>nsi- 
bility  for  the  exiH»nses  of  the  institution,  found  himself  deeply 
involved,  and  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Under  these  conditions,  in  the  winter  of  1841,  Rev.  Stephen  Allen, 
with  a  corps  of  five  devoUnl  assistant^),  took  charge  of  the  school.  The 
buildings  were  repairiMl  to  some  ext4?nt,  but  the  claims  of  certain 
annuities  and  the  lessc^ni^i  rec^eipts  from  tuition  of  those  holding 
scholai*shii>s,  left  small  comi)ensation  for  the  faithful  lal)ors  of  the 
teachers. 

r 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Tors4»y,  one  of  the  assistant.s,  became  principal  on  the 
retirement  of- Mr.  Allen  in  1844,  and  it  was  stipulateii  that  he  should 
receive  all  the  income,  furnish  the  instruction,  make  niHKlful  repairs 
and  meet  the  incidental  exiK^nses.  The  school  pros|)ered,  became 
Helf-supiK)rting,  and  soon  outgrew  its  accommcMlations.  Rev.  1).  H. 
Randall  was  made  soliciting  agent,  and  through  !iis  efforts  and  the 
generosity  of  many  of  the  creditors  the  bunlen  of  debt  was  lifted,  and 
a  ndinquishment  of  annuity  and  si*holarship  claims  wasobtaincnl.  The 
venerable  patron  of  the  sch(K>l,  Luther  Sami>son,  aidyil  in  the  work 
and  subscrilKMl  $1,500  towanl  a  new  building.  Princi|ml  Allen  sur- 
Pi»ndered  his  claim  of  il,(KH)  for  servic*es.  The  Maine  confen^nce 
inter<>st4Hi  itself  in  the  building  enterprise'.  At  a  i*onvention  held  in 
Hiddefonl  in  1853  a  considerable  sum  was  pledgiMl,  including  ttl,o<M) 
from   K.  Clark,  M.  1).,  of  Portland.     Rev.   S.   Allen  continued  the 
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work  at  nolleitlni;  nyvnt  fmm  yenr  1o  your,  until  Huooich  had  1 
obtained  lo  «n«t  the  liinre  Uriek  tmililinnc  to  which  wa*  Rh-fn  tlM'1 
DAme  of 

»AUI-8LiN   BALL. 

Tbliiediflc«iraA(ledic!H[«dRnclcM'cu[)UMl  AtifrnstlO,  18iW.  Itoontalns  i 
acfmpel,  iwrlora.  reoltatlon  roomii  nnil  Ixtai^linK  )ux'4>niiu(H)flIlouK  for] 
140  Madeoiit.  It  lit  wrll  AUppUtHl  witli  water,  bathroonia,  aiul  otbor ! 
ranYeniencofl.  The  in»ln  litilldliis  l>i  four  Htorioi)  hlKli,  \«0  fc«i  Ih^] 
leagth  and  40  frat  wUlo.  An  cKM-twIon  Iti  the  rmr  U  00  hr  40  fMl  ib  J 
dinienKiiitw.  Thv  enlin'  co»l  iif  Ibi>  liutlding,  gmdliig,  and  fnrniahiiicl 
waa  abourl.'U.OOl*.  Th<!  bnurdof  lrui4U>VHnuwrVMolvHl  toraiM^tSA.nOOJ 
addiUoiud  for  an  enii»wiDi!iit  fand,  and  t3<1,t)0(t  \n  pniridt)  a  nultAbto'] 
baiidlutc  for  thu  rutuale  caiUL<gi>.' 

Tilt*  fluaoirlal  idatiding  uf  \he  instil  ntiiiD  tboa  rMrtuml,  wttb  th4* 
[iui*flu«  KiiiniHl  by  tbH  oaniptptiiin  of  a  ootdt!  stniiton',  tbf  achool 
t-OQilnuMi  tij  [troapi^r.  The  aitjH^NU  nt  tlieaK«ut  uif-t  with  u  K**ut<n>tu 
nwiKtiiMi.  ltiifiti-)<  another  dtttade  bad  ptmed,  funds  for  tbi«  wrvotioM 
uf  nnothxr  liulldiu)r  had  Im^ii  *»«rur^l. 

BSA»t.-K    OAIX. 

NuumI  Id  oommvtuonitloti  uf  ihv  hUralllyof  Siinittol  R.  Bmrcs^* 
•oq.,  it  was  coEDplotMl  to  ll>71,  at  a  i-ovt  ol  WStdn.  ThU  buildUtu  U  ' 
il»vot«d  to  tfat>  )n*ncml  parpoiM>i^  of  iht*  wmituiry,  and  fuminhpH  ttw 
rcoitaiion  r>n>m>«.  liilH>rHtori(-M,  v1iiiih-1.  Itbmry,  art  rooniH, itnil  liiiU-i  for 
the  literary  wx-iotiM.  Bletlien  hall,  a  beautiful  home  for  the  presi- 
<lcnt.  liassidcf  iM'fii  cri-ciiHl  at  .i  couveiik'tit  location  on  thi'  M'minary 

KINAXriAl,   niMHTlON. 

'I'lie  n'i>ort  nf  tht*  tri'H.-nnr,  Hon.  ,1.  ,1.  IVrry,  mmW  to  the  tniBte<ti, 
July  1.  IsiM.  i)r.-s..|it.-.i  tb.-  followiii;:  ..sliihit :" 

R.'nl  t-Hlitt.'  $!(>:.  450.  OQ 

liiv.-Htm.iir.  at.4B0.T» 

Otii'-r  |.-r~>ii,it  |iru|>.'rty  .  IT.AM.OO 

T..IhI  lAS.OUO.TV 

Tu  till-.  >h-n\hi  U'add<>d  tU<-  )>ni|HTty  h<-l<i  by  the  Main<>  Wotdoyan 
iMijiril  iif  ■'liiiHtiiiii  as  truslt-i',  tin-  iiit'onio  of  wbii'h  is  Huuimlly  [laid 
to  tliftn-»-iir.-r  »f  rlii-  si'iiiinaiy.  vi/: 

lE.iil  .-ijiit-,  «';.';j.'i:  invoniH-iits.  *;(;;t,4t;L'.7-l;  total  tTr-.u-v;.::!.  mat- 
ing i>  I'liiil  of  *L':;4,H'.'4..'i:'  lo  lli.-  .r.-.jii  ..f  the  wniinary. 

■"Ai-ciam  in  Zi.m..  A'Iv.k-qI.'.  AntniM  IT  wi.I  34.  IWO. 
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Among  the  friends  of  the  institution  who  have  contributed  largely 
to  its  funds  should  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Lather  Sampson,  Readf&eld $12,000 

Samuel  B.  Bearce,  Lewiston 87,000 

Eliphalet  Clark ,  Portland 60, 000 

William  Deering, Chicago...  13,000 

Benben  B.  Dmm,  Watenrille 10,000 

E.  H.  Qammon,  Chicago 5,000 

Ammi  Loring.  North  Yarmonth 8, 000 

BOABD  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  oiBcers  of  the  seminary  for  1891  are — 

BeT.  Edgar  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president,  elocution,  and  Eliphalet  Clark 
professor  of  uietaphyHics. 
BeT.  Henry  P.  Torsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  emeritns  profeeaor  of  metaphysics. 
Henry  E.  Trefethen,  A.  M..  Stephen  Allen  professor  of  Qreek  and  Latin. 
Lyon  L.  Norton.  A.  B..  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Samnel  N.  Taylor,  Ph.  B..  Henry  P.  Torsey  professor  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Adelbert  F.  Caldwell.  A.  B.,  English  literature,  history,  and  rhetoric. 
Fannie  A.  Davis,  A.  M..  preceptress.  French  and  German. 
Lnln  O.  Adams,  A.  ])f .,  Latin. 
Gertrude  L.  Stone,  A.  M..  B.  B.  Dunn  professor  of  normal  instmction. 

2.  EAST  MAINE  CONFEBENCE  SEMINABY. 

That  portion  of  the  Maine  Methodist  Conference  lying  east  of  the 
Kennebec  River  was  in  1847  declared  a  separaU'  and  independent 
organization.  At  the  first  annual  session  the  next  year  it  was 
promptly  vote<l  to  establish  a  seminary,  to  b(«  locat^nl  on  the  banks  of 
the  Penol>seot,  and  a  Iwanl  of  24  trustees  was  <*hosen.  In  response 
to  a  circular  issued  by  the  trusttM»s,  inviting  proiH)sals  for  the  lo<»ation 
of  such  a  school  in  that  region,  the  citizens  of  Hucksi)ort  offertHi  to 
give  for  that  puriK)se  land  value<l  at  |i.5(H),  and  in  other  property, 
$2,t50().  The  Kast  Maine  Conference  in  1841»  accepted  this  oflfer  and 
vot4*d  to  commence  the  ere<»tion  of  a  stMuiiiary  buildini^." 

A  charter  was  obtaine<l  fnmi  the  Maine  le^islatun^  June  14,  1850, 
authorizing  the  Si»niinary  to  hold  estate,  real  and  personal,  the  annual 
incoiii(»  of  which  should  not  exceed  $3,(Hm».  A  brick  building  for 
cha|M*l  and  n»<*itation  r(M)nis  was  complete<l  in  18.')l.  The  hx^ation 
thus  determiiuMl  for  the  s<*minary  is  on  the  summit  of  ''  Oak  Hill,'* 
overlooking  the  village  and  harlnir  4>f  Bucks|K)rt»  the  ancient  Fort 
Knox,  ami  the  charming  w<»nery  al>out  "'Hie  Narrows'' of  Maine's 
chief  river 

The  conferen<»«»  of  1S51  resolvml  to  raiw  liltMHH),  in(*luding  what 
had  already  iMMm  given,  as  a  nucleus  for  an  emlownient  and  building 
fund. 

"  W.  H.  Pibibnr}-.     Hii«tor>'  of  Methodiiou  in  Bant  Maine,  p.  1S4. 
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Rev.  L.  h.  Kdos  was  •^Im.twl  Rnt  iirinctpat,  uul  Uu»  school 
Aainut  ei>,  l!Ull.  wlih  £7  pupibi. 

Th(4  nmforvtiei'  iwlopt*'!,  at  it»  meeting  in  ISJU.  a  reHolation  wl 
almtxl  at  rmuang  K5,O)0  for  nn  vadowment  by  lh«  " sehoUrahip  plan.* 
Thr  working  of  thU  mu)'  nwCbod  of  t'tuluwiaK  M-booU  i» 
iiit«>n.<«t.  Th«  iM.-bolarHbipH  wt^n  aold  acoordiag  m  thr  following 
of  prieeti:  For  one  entitling  the  holdor  lo  ih<>  lM>m-fli  of  ln>tmction 
the  iiutitutinti,  free  of  chargi*,  fur  oiic  ycMV,  tS;  for  tbn-e  ynara,  VIJ 
for  ten  ye«ni,  OO;  and  for  i<renty-Sve  jrom*,  tSO.  Tho  holOvr  of 
mhotanihip  «eniAc«t<-  wax  t^ntitlMl  to  iU  bnM)lt«  for  hlmwlf  or 
may  other  perwin  whom  Up  mi)tht  ileMignaif)  for  tlH<  Ttnu*  «ipeci 
In  th«  riTtiAn»t4>,  whether  UtJ(rn  In  sunvmivr  tcmw  iir  othi> 
Thf>  agi'ni,  Rvv.  D.  II.  MnntvOvlil.  rrportei)  Ibp  cnltn-  I£5.IH)0 
have  b<!en  ratnetl  Iiy  thia  uitthoil  in  ant*  yiwr.  747  ivrtiBi-ates  hAvtiif, 
been  iamed.  U  waa  Miun  fuund  that  KpcvTalaliira  vprv  boyintf  of^ 
Ibean  wiiiftnUjw  awl  leltin);  xbf.m  tn  comtDf;  Btuilifots  whit  olbe^ 
wiae  wiKiM  have  pajil  tuitiun.  ThU  jintetii-i*,  odiltHl  Ui  a  atriiigrncy' 
in  (be  nwHify  marki?i,  workeil  wi  ilbtaatmoaJy  upiin  the  rniiritiH 
of  the  •f'btiul  thai  th«  tnuoena  found  Ibomeelvec  fiin>ed  in  VHf_ 
Io>ebiio»>  betvtvn  repudUiliou  nt  Ibnw  M'h<ilandifp«  and  rTirpriMJo^ 
of  lh»t  •rbooL  Th*-  Utter  course  wa*  taki'n,  nnd,  after  a  prolongvA 
dbwiuwlou  of  varioUD  expclienta,  it  wim  voU-d,  Novcubrr  &,  IMt^l 
lo  elo»«-  the  Mtuinary  until  unneient  fund»  ntold  bi>  uhtAined  la 
phut)  it  above  fluuuHal  embamMaiKent.  The  v-exti«[  qiuntion  o(  tt# 
■ohoLar»hlprprtifleat«t  rvmained  nnsolretl  until  1>tK.^,  when  the  fliukb* 
cial  B4>-nt  propun**)!  that  a  »iirn-ndt^r  of  tbcia  lUionM  t<r  i>ffr<ct<Hl  is 
•ome  horii>rabl(>  way.  and  tb«'  hoani  of  truMv*^  ii<-^irtliUKly  px^'^'^ed  a 
rpfHtluiioii  announrint;  tbt-ir  <'<>iir'IUH!(iit  that  lh<-  inojiliitinn  •.'oulil  no 
longer  Bii>(atn  tbf  <Iraft  upon  Us  n'S<nint-s  niadt-  l>y  tbt*  S4>hulaRthip«, 
«nd  tln-n-fiin-,  in  iiinsidcrHtion  of  tht*  tender  of  9\.  idili^mtiil  them- 
wIv.Tt  In  sum-ndtT  thi-  <fnifii'«U's  in  tlicir  iiidivi<lu:il  p>^>s!it>sMion. 
Tbi'  M;»-nt  urci'«l  u|>on  oiher  liol<)cnt  tht-  iit'<'«*s8ily  nf  fullowiuf;  this 
<-\nmpIt^  wt  by  th>'  tru!tt«'!*,  itnd  wrs  »bl<'  to  n'iM)rl  in  l>>ti  th«t  the 
numl>fr  nf  •iiit.stiindLiii;  i-crliru-ntM  bwl  Imh'h  n-)nf<-<l  to  Im. 

M'-antimi' till'  IfuaniiuK  lioii-u*  Hiitbori/til  tiy  th<-  tnisttn-s  in  Jane, 
I  V.:t,  hiul  Ui-n  huill  ilurini;  lh<- !>ui*<i-Hlint;  \v;ir.  and  lb<'s<-hoitl  t^tab- 
lij.li.-l  in  ii  briik  .-«liti<'.-i.f  f..ur  stori*^.  l'"i  fit-i  l.'nL'nnil  ^'>  fi-^i  wide, 
with  n-.NM  f.ir  l.*-' •.tii.l.ntd.  The  n-Milling  ind.'btflne.-v..  .■..ml.inwi 
Willi  III.-  uiinuHJ  di-fii-it,  iniluii-41  tbi-  inistefw  to  v.it.-,  Jim.-  •»,  ls->5.  lo 
niiw  tin-  -iin.  "f  t:^i.<<>i  in  addition  lo  i-um-nl  ^-xpl-Il^^■^  diirint;  ibe 
n.-M  .■..iifi-r>-niT  vtMr.  This  HpiM-nl  for  ^ujigiorT  wii>  in'i  r>->]><>ndt  il  to 
with  til.-  «nti.ijuii.-l  ala.-rity.  F-.U-win^  lb--  Mi^|"-nsi'.n  ..f  tti.-  M-uii- 
liarj  ill  1-'.'.  iMnt*'  tli.-  iipixiintno-nt  .>f  llfv.  Aniini  I'nn.r  :i>  Mtli^-itinic 
H;:-iit.  aii<l  th-  vi.t.'  ..f  tht-  (ni-l.-i-s  in  W-r  tliMt  tli.-  .i^.'.-ni  .nd.-.ivor  to 
rais.-  i-ii',-'''  iiii>.t.'iid  ••{  SiT.i""'!.  Hud  that  eiVi.i""  of  thi>  shi.uld  be 
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set  apart  as  a  permanent  fund.  August  4,  1859,  the  agent  reported 
$25,(KX)  pledged  or  paid,  and  in  Septeml>er  the  seminary  was  again 
openeil. 

Since  the  reopening  of  the  school  the  principals  havelieen:  Mr. 
R.  P.  Hucknam,  1859  to  1803;  Rev.  James  B.  (Vawfonl,  1803  to  18159; 
Mr.  M.  F.  An»y,  18»)9  to  1872;  Rev.  George  Forsyth,  1872  to  1881; 
Rev.  Morris  W.  Prince,  1881  to  1884;  Rev.  A.  F.  (^hase,  from  1884  to 
the  present  time.  Miss  Kliza  A.  FlandiM-s  was  prec<»ptn»ss  from  1859 
to  1801;  Miss  Elmira  Lowder,  1861  t<)  18G4;  Miss  Calista  (\  Meader, 
18G4to  1869;  Miss  Etta  C.  Stone,  1869  to  1873;  Miss  Jennie  V.  Don- 
nell,  1873  to  1877;  Miss  Malvina  Trecarten,  1877  to  1879;  Miss  Emma 
<).  Pratt,  1879  to  1881;  Miss  Amanda  M.  Wilson  sinw*  1881.« 

The  school  was  represented  in  the  late  civil  war  by  286  volunteers, 
about  35  |)er  cent  of  such  students  as  were  lia))le  to  military  duty 
prior  to  18i)5.  Their  names  and  st»rvices  art*  rt»conle<l  in  a  pamphlet 
eompiliHl  by  an  alumnus.^ 

STATE  AID. 

The  seminary  has  received  substantial  aid  from  the  legislature  of 
Maine.  The  first  appmpriation  was  of  *50(>  annually  for  ten  years 
from  1858.  This  was  followed  by  a  grant  in  1867  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  ♦10,0(H>,  which  principal  sum  was  in  1876  appropriate<l  as  an 
endowment  fund,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  seminar}'.^ 

The  endowment  from  the  State  has  been  supplemente<l  by  gifts 
solicited  from  the  friends  of  the  seminary  at  dilTen*nt  times,  but  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  ari.sinir  from  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  under  the  present  management,  llie 
aggregate  attendance  for  the  thn»e  terms  of  1891  is  576. 

The  trustei'S  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June,  1891,  adopte<l  a  plan 
for  raising  ^\ OCX)  additional  for  the  endowment  fund,  and  api)ointed 
a  board  of  trust  com[K>sed  of  seven  meml)ers  to  rec(*ive  sul>scriptions 
and  imy  the  interest  t<>  the  trustees  of  the  seminar}'  until  the  charter 
should  permit  the  si*minar>'  to  hold  an  endowment  of  at  least  815(),<KX>, 
when  the  whole  endowment  will  be  placiHl  in  the  control  of  the  trust<*es. 

LIBRARY,  CABINET,  AND   S<K'IETIES. 

The  s<*hool  has  a  library  of  alMUit  5,()(X)  volumes  and  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals.  It  is  also  furnish<Ml  with  g<M)d  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  teles4*o|M%  glolN*s,  umps,  charts,  and  dniw- 
ings  illustniting  natund  history  and  astnmomy.     The  natural  history 


flSkeuh  in  ZionV  HeraM.  April  :«<>.  1S1»0. 

'^N.  B.  W**bb.     EuKt  Maiii«*  l*«»nferpnre  Seminary  War  R«H*onl.  B«wton,  1S77. 
'  Rfwolviii  of  Main«>.  1*».V<.  chap.  IIM;  R«*flulveis  uf  lStJ7.  chap.  157 :  Acta  and  Re- 
iiolveii.  1870.  chap.  *iH5. 


138  SOUCA'nOM  IN  MAIKI. 

Rev.  lb  L.  Kaoi  wilh  Hlerled  fintt  priuf'ipiil,  ami  Ibt*  hcIkioI  opened 
Aavnut  ?<>.  tHfil,  wUh  27  pupilH. 

1'ho  oMiftin'nw  h(1(>{iUhI,  Ht-  iin  rnvotiiiK  in  IXfiS,  a  itmIuIuiu  whlcb 
aIdimI  III  riu«iti)C  )£5,0iK)  for  nii  vmluwmunt  liy  itiu  "  ocboliirahip  plan. 
Th(^  workinir  of  thi»  ca»y  mi'thotl  of  vuduwing;  ncliooUi  iit  of  rapM-iid 
intcnwl.  Thp  HoholanthlpA  vrpn>  ttuUl  atMMrdin);  to  thv  foUowiDg  scale 
of  prtcwi:  For  one  enlillinR  the  hoWor  to  tho  (wnetlt  of  inKtmctloD  fo 
the  ioHtitution,  free  of  ohatvo,  for  on?  ye»r,  tH;  for  thnw  yuura,  CIA; 
for  ton  yearn,  130;  and  for  twenty-flre  yeani,  MO.  TIk'  holdtT  of  m 
nehoUinhip  oertifioat«  wan  enlUleil  to  its  bnnellUfor  himwlf  or  for 
any  otbnr  pt^mm  vhoin  btt  might  dealipisto  for  the  timo  npcciflMS 
In  tlif  oTtlfluat^,  whether  taken  In  (taofi«fWh>  term*  or  oibenrlMb 
Tfae  iifteni,  Rfv.  D.  H.  MnniiflcM,  rcporl^n]  the  tintlra  ISfi,»<)0  l» 
have  iMorn  rabwHl  by  thU  nielhtx)  in  one  yeHr,  747  etrrtifieatv*  haviog^ 
been  iMiut**!.  It  wan  Mxin  fonnil  that  HpeeiilatorK  wifn*  buying  up 
tbmc  certillraUiM  anil  InUini;  them  to  Doming  fltiiik>nt«  who  ulhfr- 
wine  wonlil  have  paid  tuition.  This  pnu:tiop,  aild(>d  lo  a  slringi-ney 
In  tbe  money  uiarkei,  wtirkwl  so  disastrously  upon  the  r«e«i|rt« 
of  the  Hi-bmil  that  th»  ti-ostecs  fimud  themselveH  forvrnl  in  IKM 
to't-hoiiw  between  mpuiliutiou  of  ibntw  HcholNrHhlpH  and  .suspenalim 
of  the  sebiKtl.  The  hitler  iviurw  wiut  tjiken,  and,  after  a  prolon^fod 
dlM'UMtiiMi  of  varlouM  es|iedientih  il  miih  vdI^iI,  Nox-einbtT  &,  IKSO, 
to  eloM-  the  Miminar)-  until  Huineleni  fundH  eould  be  ol>t«in*'d  to 
pl«ee  It  nlM>ve  Hiianelal  embarranHuienl.  The  x-exlnfc  quHiUon  of  the' 
»eholarthip<'>Ttil!>-nt<'?«  n-niniti«^l  niiMilvt-<l  nnlil  l''>i;i.  when  ihi'  llnsa- 
cinl  affent  proposed  that  n  surrender  of  them  should  be  effeeUnl  in 
some  hoMfirahle  way,  and  th<-  iMNtnl  i>f  truste^-K  nr^-onlinnly  pi»-'<^»'<l  a 
n-sohttjon  itinmuueinK  tht-ir  t-oui'lnsion  that  tin-  hisiittition  could  no 
longer  enNlsin  the  draft  npini  Us  n'sonri'i's  iniidv  hy  the  M-liiilarshi|K«, 
and  thvrefon',  ni  i-onwidrralion  of  the  trndtT.if  «;i,  (.hlipiH-d  Ili.-ni- 
•tclvi-H  to  surn'iuh'r  the  i-crt ilicater*  in  iln-ir  individniil  itosw—sioii. 
The  H;^'nt  iii^e<l  u]H)n  other  li'ililern  tin-  necessity  of  fullon  hji;  this 
exiiniple  wl  hy  the  trusIiH-s,  slid  was  iilile  to  n-jtort  in  ls^''<  thiit  the 
nninl*er  of  oulstandint:  <-<Tlilieates  hwl  Ixn-n  nHhictil  l4i  U'l. 

Mcantimt'  the  boanlinK  honm»  nuihoriz*-*!  hy  the  trn«l<fs  in  .liiiic, 
\s:,.\,  had  Ihi'H  built  dnrint;  theHHcc<-»<din»;  year,  and  tlicsi-biHiI  istalK 
IIhIiihI  in  a  lirick  iHliliii-  of  four  storieM,  I<h>  fat-l  loni:  iind  4<i  fit  I  u'i<|>>, 
with  riHiniH  for  hV  Mudcnts.  Tho  n-Millin);  indi-litotlnes".  i-omliiricd 
with  the  annual  dHlcit,  imlui-eil  the  trust4H-s  to  vote,  Jtiiii-  ■•,  l^'>-'>.  to 
niiM' the  Hun.  of  *ili,oiNi  in  »«Mition  to  eurn-nt  expen^4■s  .luring' llie 
next  coiifereiiif  year.  'I'liis  ap|>eal  fur  >n]i)H)rl  was  not  n'>iMin'l<  -1  lo 
with  the  anIii-ijiHttil  alacrity.  Kolhiwiny  the  sus|M-nsioii  .if  the  >-iiii- 
luiry  in  l^'•0  came  the  iipjHiintment  of  Itev.  Aninii  l'riii<-e  il- Milicitiim 
uirent,  and  the  vme  i>f  the  truHlei-s  in  ts.'i7  thai  the  ii^eiil  eiiih-aM>r  l<i 
raise  <:hi.iini  (insteml  of  «:»>,•■«>),  and  that  <tJ.'i.<>iNi  of  thiK  ithouM  U- 
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set  apart  as  a  i)emianent  fund.  August  4,  1850,  tho  agent  n^iK)rted 
t25,rKX)  pledged  or  paid,  and  in  September  the  seminary  was  again 
opened. 

Since  the  reopening  of  the  school  the  principals  haveln^en:  Mr. 
R.  P.  Bucknani,  1859  to  180.3;  Rev.  James  B.  Oawford,  18i)3  to  \Hi\[i; 
Mr.  M.  F.  An*y,  18«i9  to  1872;  Rev.  George  Forsyth,  1872  to  1881: 
Rev.  Morris  \V.  Prince,  1881  to  1884;  Rev.  A.  F.  C^hase,  from  1884  to 
the  present  time.  Miss  Kliza  A.  Flandei-s  was  preceptn»ss  from  1859 
to  18G1;  Miss  Elmira  I^)wder,  1801  to  1804:  Miss  Calista  C,  Meader, 
1804  to  1809;  Miss  Etta  (\  Stone,  1809  to  1873;  Miss  Jennie  C\  Don- 
nell,  187:j  to  1877;  Miss  Malvina  Tn»carten,  1877  to  1879;  Miss  Emma 
O.  Pratt,  1879  to  1881;  Miss  Amanda  M.  Wilson  siniv  1881." 

The  school  was  represi»nted  in  the  late  civil  war  by  280  volunteers, 
al)Out  35  i)er  cent  of  such  students  as  were  liable  t<>  military  <luty 
prior  to  1805.  Their  names  and  services  aiv  nn'onleil  in  a  jiamphlet 
compiliHl  by  an  alumnus.'^ 

STATE  AID. 

The  seminary  has  receive<l  sul)stantial  aid  from  the  legislature  of 
Maine.  The  first  a])pro])riation  was  of  »5(H)  annually  for  ten  years 
from  1858.  This  was  followe<l  by  a  grant  in  1807  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  $10,0(K),  whi(*h  princiiml  sum  was  in  1870  appropriated  as  an 
endowment  fund,  and  phic^d  in  charge  of  the  tru.steesof  theseminary.*" 

The  endowment  from  the  State  has  been  supplemente<l  by  gifts 
soliciteil  from  the  friends  of  the  seminary  at  dilTen»nt  times,  but  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  met't  the  d(*mands  arisinir  from  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  pupils  under  the  present  management.  The 
aggregate  attendant  for  the  three  tenns  of  1891  is  57«J. 

The  tru.stei'S  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June,  1S91,  a<lopte<l  a  plan 
for  raising  <(50,(KM)  additional  for  the  endowment  fund,  and  apiK)inte<l 
a  l)oanl  of  tru.st  compose<1  of  si»ven  memlH»rs  to  rec4»ive  sulmcriptions 
and  iMiy  the  interest  to  the  trustees  of  the  MMuinary  until  the  charter 
should  permit  the  sc*minary  to  hold  an  endowment  of  at  least  815o,(^m\ 
when  the  whole  endowment  will  he  placHMi  in  the  control  of  the  trustees. 

LIBKAKV,  CABINET,  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  sch(K)l  has  a  libmry  of  alNiut  5,(K.n>  volumes  and  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  mint'rals.  It  is  also  furni.shed  with  g«M)d  chemical  and 
philo.sophi<*al  apparatus,  teles4*o{N\  glf»lN's.  maps,  charts,  and  draw- 
ings illustrating  natural  history  and  astn»nomy.     The  natural  history 

"Sketrh  in  Zumn  HeniM.  April  :jo.  istn). 

'•X.  B.  Wi'bb.     Eiist  Maiiu*  l'<infereiu'»'  Semiiuiry  \V»r  R«i*<inl.  l^iHtmi.  1*<77. 
'  R«*8olvt*t«  i»f  Maim-,  Is.V<.  chap.  IKl;  Rv«i»lve8  of  ls«t7.  rliap.  157;  AcU  and  Re- 
flolveH.  1>17«.  clmp.  *2y<\ 
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180  XDDCATIOn   m  lUDTE. 

Mxrieiy  haa  k  Iftrgi*  nntl  incivasmg  {■nni!<rt,inn  of  noaDled  a 

Four  fliitiriahing  tit«rar}-  M>ciotieB  are  BOstAined,  two  of  llnsni  Ity  the 

yaUDf;  UkilitM. 

The  menbera  of  the  fa4.'ully  ImmihI  at  thif  ip^iiera)  boftrdlDB  house, 
wkloh  aooanuiiodiilea  lAO  |H>rsoiu«.  mul  pit  »l  thai  Mune  Ublw  with  the 
•tndvDto-  The  iuM*ial  iiii^-niotinw^  of  ih«  bourn*  (s  minAe  to  p«il«ke 
momof  thfl  Bhatw-t^r  of  tlio  fnmily  fitvlo  Uihii  of  the  nimtnon  irMriot- 
tr»  r«|tnUt  lotw  of  liir^  ttchuvli^ 

Tho  ai«U«  BUperitiUMiileiil  t'omtuomlit  thr  I'Mclpnl  manngempot  of 
PriaoipBl  ChnsL',  Hud  pruaouncM  Ih4>  ociulcinitml  oounw'  of  ntudy  to 
bf>  oqual  [n  extent  to  that  of  any  niuitar  ochool.  The  rlAMiii<«l  ruano 
otft^n  a  IhorouKh  jn^pamtion  for  any  <wU<>tr'.  Tlio  KeienlJUr,  ctjid- 
merclal,  musical,  and  nomijt)  roiinies  ant  i-arfa  well  arnini;;<Ml  ami  hoo- 
eeMfully  ooitduots't.  The  seminary  otsy  now  lie  n>)ranl(Hl  an  flmly 
CBtabliahml,  enjoylnjr  the  favor  buO  sapport.  of  a  larp-  number  of 
Klumnl  an«]  frieoila,  and  with  a  gcml  proBpeut  of  incn-osing  Jii  usefat 
oi-Mi  ill  the  fntnre. 

The  tmcnMy  Tir  l>4il  nnuUu  uf  Ref.  A.  F.  CluuM.  Pb.  D..  prtncifwl.  sMtapfayt- 
iai  and  matbptBBtkm  AtiMa>bi  M.  WnMitt,  A.  yt..mcvptnm,  Lntlii  awl  mMlam 
laajTUSpi";  WvuIfU  P.  Park«r,  A.  D.,  Onnk  owl  elwratlim:  fbUm  P.  UlidilBSi. 
]f.&,iiatiind  mAntK-  PtmI  C.  BaU,  catnmrtiriat  iloiiartinmt:  Ada  U.  PnnMl, 
MtM.  B-.  miuio:  Un.  A.  F.  Cb««r.  A.  M..  BacUib  Maaya:  AUoo  J.  DstU.  aadM- 
BM  tn  matlMBwtka:  Ural.  Oal.  &  P.  iMOrm,  military  laotk>:  AntiU  U.  Locp, 
aaistant  tn  EnflUh:  Ajvlti*  S.  RarrlnBut.  aaaiatant  In  L*tlii;  Uxxl«  D.  Nanb. 
Tii>llii;  Nin*  J.  Smitli,  Ubtariaa:  Z.  B.  Uaddocks,  itdward. 


Chapter  XII. 

WESTBROOK  SEMINARY  AND  FEMALE  COLLEGE.^ 


This  seminary  originati»d  in  tho  Kennel>oe  Aj«s(K»iation  of  Univor- 
salista.  At  their  annnal  8«»s8ion  held  at  (4rtK?ne,  September  2t»,  1830, 
A  resolution  was  tulopt^l  pnividinj?  for  a  meetinjr  to  take  into  eonsid- 
eration  the  matter  of  a  elassieal  school  or  seminary.  A  committee  of 
11  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  was  api>ointed  to  address 
the  people  upon  the  subject.  A  met*tin|^  was  held  at  Stevens  Plains 
in  Westbrook,  now  Deering,  ()ctolH»r  :?7, 1830,  at  whiclja  constitution 
was  adopttnl.  An  act  of  incoriK)ration  was  obtaintnl  March  4,  1S31, 
as  **  Westbrook  Seminary,"  with  the  following  list  of  trustees,  viz: 
J.  C.  C^iurchill,  F.  (>.  J.  Smith,  1).  Winslow,  and  N.  Nutter,  of  Port- 
land; W.  Slemmons  and  M.  Quimby,  of  Westbrook;  Josiah  Dunn,  of 
Poland;  W.  A.  Drew,  of  Augusta;  I).  McCobb,  Waldoboro;  G.  W. 
Tinker,  of  Howdoinham,  and  Alfretl  Pien*e,  of  Greene.  Power  was 
given  by  the  charter  to  incrt»asi»  the  numlK»r  of  trusttH»s  to  30,  with 
the  proviso  that  *'  at  no  time  shall  any  clergyman,  a  professtni  minister 
of  the  Gos|)el,  Ik?  eligible  to  the  boanl  of  trustees  so  as  to  incn»ase  the 
numl)er  of  clergymen  lK»longing  to  said  l>oard  lH»yond  tme-sixthof  the 
whole  numl)er  of  the  trustees  in  oflice.  The  legislaturt*  of  18»Jr),  with 
a  higher  opinion  of  Universalist  ministers,  amemknl  the  charter  and 
flxe<l  the  numl)er  of  trustees  at  11>,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-third 
might  l)e  clergymen. 

Another  noteworthy  stipulation  in  the  original  charter  was  that 
"all  the  proiK»rty  which  may  Ixdong  to  this  institution  over  and  above 
$5,000  shall  Ih*  subje<'t  to  taxation  by  the  State  only,  except  such  as 
shall  Ix*  given  by  iH»rsons  not  resiiliiig  in  the  State." 

As  there  was  no  similar  institution  under  the  patronage  of  the  Uni- 
versali.st  denomination  l<H*ated  in  New  England,  the  school  wais  estal>- 
lished  at  WestbnM)k,  2^  miles  fmm  Portland,  easily  accessible  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  State  Tniversalist  Conven- 
tion promptly  rati tietl  the  proc<NMliiigs  of  the  committee  and  ap|K>inted 
Kev.  W.  A.  Drew  and  Rev.  S.  Brimblecom  to  address  the  churches 


<'Sotin*eM  of  itiforumtioii:  8|MK*ial  Liiws  <>f  Maiius  vol.  *.?,  chap.  143:  vol.  U.  rhap. 
414.  Maim*  S<'h<io1  KeiM>rt.  W.  J.  Corthell.  I'^TH.  p.  V4.  CatalotnieM of  \Vt*Hthr<M»k 
Seminar>',  1K54.  1m«H».  1h:i.  is75,  isuo-Ul.  The  Chriatian  Pilot,  May  3.  1833.  The 
Univeraaliist  Register,  1S91. 
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ill  favur  [ir  thf!  uutt-rpriM!.  Thotw  gi-'ntlciovn  nt  onw  onlcrwl  loio  Iho 
work  of  mliM-litiK  rDtitlH,  bikI  in  Mny,  IK^I,  rp[Mirtml  "  11ii>  liaihlliiK 
In  |iroKn»K,"  Thw  liuilfllui;  w»«  or  brink,  37  Iiy  7{>  fi^t  iii  HimciiftiunH. 
twii  Blitrlfw  biKl>,  wtlh  »  i^apiila,  h»iI  iwHt  mIkiuI  tr.'XML  Tlir  Unil 
u|t(M)  wbloli  it  wiudiltiuklMl  vuhipveahy'A.  B. SUreos niiil  O.  Buuklt-y. 

The  wniimtry  •mmt  o|><?ius]  f<ir  iiislnintltiii  .lime  1>,  ISIU,  in  vhnncc  of 
Iwu  ckTH^Vtnfn,  Rov.  S.  Itr)ml>ltN'<iiii,  pr[ni-i]ial,  iiiid  Rov.  A.  I^Iiim- 
morv,  luwistNnt,  In  l>t.ltl,  Jnmr*  FurbUh  liHik  rhnnie  of  llt»  w^luKtl, 
Dontiniiing  linlU  lv4<\  when  John  K.  Trtii*  w'n.«  clKMrii  |»riDL*i|Ml.  Ilv 
wwt  followwl  by  oihor  princip«U,  viz.  M.  K.  XV'ulkfr  iiml  (i.  W.  Trup. 
1M3;  E  P.  Illnwi,  IS«;  *J.  K.  lirwl/ortl.  l«4rt:  Kev.  I>.  I..  )U>cord. 
1M1>;  N.  Ilatcti,  1821.  'Hie  fwhool  wns  now  in  n  rvry  low  tital<>,  and 
iviniilni'*!  c1aM>4l  for  KcvfTft]  tennii,  until  Kt>v.  J.  I'.  Wmton  took 
chAtjco  of  lift  nfTaiRt  in  Marcb,  lr*A3.  By  his  «<»1ouk  lalwm  iho  !ioini> 
nary  whm  mlMHl  to  new  llfit  nnd  irlven  a  pennancnt  poaition. 

OmldarU  llall.  n  fliift  foiir-Htor)'  brick  cdlfloc,  75  by  fiO  font,  wm 
«>rvi.>I<^l  (Inrinn  U\»  ndinltiiHLntrioii.  It  In  umhI  na  n  donnhory  for  Ifao 
boyn  Aitd  aIm)  rimtainii  M  rrailinit  niom.  In  1^*<  It  wiut  n.'fnmiith«>il 
by  iin.  Mar}'  tlothlanl,  nl  an  i>x|H.'nAu  of  #>%0I)0,  and  U  mivr  hiralod 
by  stKani,  nu[iplii>d  with  hot  ami  i-old  walvr,  ami  wiirlhy  n  plaiv 
niuontc  ibf  twnt  spfaoiil  baililingH  in  ihv  8tuli>.  Il  comiDomoniti'B  the 
hnu^fat'iitina  of  Mr.  TlMiniaa  X  4(oddanl,  nf  Biislon,  Mbaa.  Mr.  We«- 
binVmlniiniutnition  tiirmluaUMl  in  ISM. 

Thn  Hfbool  wiu  now  plann)  In  tli«>-lHinpcirary  uan>  of  several  yonng 
miMi  ill  )iii.N-.-«sl.itt-.Mr  ('.  S  FoU'saml  R.'v.  S,  II,  Kawsoii  iii  IK.V.i, 
B.  ii.  Amed  in  l^wiu,  and  M.  li.  foolfdg©  in  loil.  Rev.  S.  U.  McCol- 
lit*tt*r  was  ohosfu  pHnpipal  in  18'!i  and  fondnolwl  thp  whi«>l  until 
IKOH.  ')')i<- Hll<  ii'liiiiii-  iniTi-iisoil  iind  tin*  ^'■"•■'"'il  n'lintatioii  of  tin- 
m>iiiiiiary  iiii[>r<ivi-d  iinder  tiiit  H-holiirly  can-.  I{<-v.  J.  ('.  Snow,  fnnn 
lr»)l>  ti>  ixTl.  iH-<-»]iU-fi  till-  {>ri  noil  mi's  chair  with  marked  huitl-ks. 
Dnriiit;  this  |M>ri<Hl  ihr  sch<Hil  was  ■•staid i sin -4 1  iiikiii  tlio  )MTman<-nt 
Iw.sis  il  now  holds,  lli-rsfv  llall,  an  imiiosint;  finir-siory  brick  <ior- 
nittory  fur  tin-  hidii's,  wh.h  built,  and  a  l»r>!i'  dining  hall  <-)>nnpctiii);  it 
with  (i'HblanI  [Eall.  It.H  <liiiifiisions  iir<-  ]*<<*  by  5<>  fet'I.  ami  the 
aniount  i-xjH-iubil  in  itM  viinslnictinii  fur  hleam  lifalin^  HpiutrHliis. 
waitT  MiTviic.  ami  otlii-r  iiuxhTn  arct-swirif-s,  ani<itiiit<-<l  tn  ♦■H'.um. 
Th.'  trifts  of  i;vii.  S.  F.  llcrsi-y,  of  Itaiitfor.  aiused  his  iiaim-  to  Im> 
ln-sio-.-d  uic.n  th.-  l.uil.linn.  The  prisid-uiV  offic-  and  ih.-  Frt>^t 
tibrar\  iin-  in  this  huildint:.  with  a  la<li«'s'  nadiri);  n«iui.  .Mr.  ticorjri* 
Kntsl,  >•(  IkH-rinn.  ha.-*  given  a  library  fund  »(  *.'i(mi. 

Mr  William  .\..  I'osie  vondui-tM  lh.-srh.>..l  with  ability  in  1«:l>  and 
isri,  „ri.-r  on,-  v.-ar  of  failhfiil  servi.e  by  Mr.  Cyrus  U.  Vaniey  in 
l"-:!  :■:  The  mIkm.I  al.-.  iiro>|--n-.l  umb'r  the  ear.- of  Hev.  lieoiv 
M  li.Ni-e.  fnnn  |-i74  to  I.-7>.  'III.-  ela.v,  whieh  uradmil.-d  in  ls75  ua.s 
one  of  ih>-  iarv'<->l  in  the  history  of  thv  M-niinary,  numU'riui!  l'''>;  the 
BAiue  nnmlM'r  );raduate<l  in  1>M*. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  I).  D.,  was  a  second  time  chosen  principal  in 
1878,  and  continueil  to  preside  over  the  seminary  to  which  he  liad 
given  so  efficient  labor  and  instruction  twenty-five  years  lH»fort».  His 
successor,  the  present  principal,  is  A.  H.  Allen,  A.  M.,  who  has  Imd 
charge  of  the  school  since  1S81),  and  is  adding  to  its  repuUition  by  his 
able  and  energetic  administration  of  its  afTaii*s.  The  principal  and 
his  assistants  are  chosen  by  the  trustin^s  of  the  Maine  State  Univer- 
salist  Convention. 

ladies'  COLLEGIATE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  truste<»s  were  aulhorizt»d  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved 
March  11,  1803,  **to  pi'escribe  a  coui-se  of  study  for  young  lailies, 
equivalent  to  that  of  any  female  college  in  New  England,  and  to 
confer  the  collegiate  honors  and  degrees  usually  granted  by  female 
colleges."  Two  courses,  of  four  years  each,  have  Ikmmi  established  in 
this  department.  The  degree  of  laureate  of  art«  is  conferrtnl  upon 
ladies  who  complete  the  classi(*al  course  and  that  of  laureate  of  scien(*e 
upon  those  who  complete  the  scientific  course.  From  1S(»3  to  ISIK), 
inclusive,  115  ladies  have  receiviMl  the  degree  of  L.  A.,  an<l  72  that 
of  B.  S.« 

ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  includes  the  <*ollege  preparatory  cours<*  of  four 
years,  a  higher  English  course  of  thr<H»  yeai*s,  and  a  genenil  English 
couiTiH*.  The  attendance  in  181)1,  in  all  coursers  was,  during  the  fall 
term,  04;  winter  term,  8.5;  spring  term,  83. 

CABINET   AND   LIBRARY. 

A  cabinet  of  minerals  colleclcil  by  Dr.  Weston,  numbering  al)out 
700  spei'imen.s  has  lately  been  acciuinnl.  The  physical  apparatus 
includes  a  lunar  tellurian,  dynamo,  electricmotor,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, galvanometer,  Wheatstone's  bridges  rh<H)stat,  and  other 
instruments.     The  Fi*ost  library  conUiins  alxiut  1,0<K)  volumes. 

AID   FROM   THE   STATE. 

In  the  n»i>ort  of  the  Maine  iMmnl  of  (Mlucation  for  1S51  Westbrook 
Seminary  is  n»|>orted  as  having  n»ceived  fnun  the  Stat<»  ll,/):?0  acn»s 
of  land  and  ^Jjhh).  By  n»solve  of  March  S,  is.3i>,  ^\jHn\  was  grantcnl, 
of  which  ^L*5n  was  for  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.  The  furtlH»r 
8uni  of  :?2<H»  a  year  for  ten  years  was  voted  by  resolve  of  Man»h  1*7, 
1S5S.  The  pro<NM»d.s  of  the  sale  of  timlN^r  from  a  half  township  of 
State  lands,  the  amount  not  exc*iHHling  $1<),<NN),  was  grant<Hl  Man*h 
23,  1804;  this  amount  was  conditioned  on  the  niising  of  $]0,(nni  by 
the  friends  of  the  s4Mninar>',  aind  was  to  Ik»  investe^l  as  an  endowment, 
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bora  tho  inoonin  or  orhieh  Hvr  ptrpi-tuiil  w'holarehiiM  Ki^inK  'i^^  ***'* 
tliiD  WEttv  to  bf!  ciratvH  ami  plAc»i  at  thi*  iliitpiMtal  of  ihi'  jcixremor  and 
council,  " |ir«fcrHiit-D  Iwiiig  Kiron  In  n-t.nmoal  siilitipra,  or  Hit.-  i-hililreD 
of  such  aa  haw  TalJoa  ia  tbc  defense  »f  tboir  Fijuntr>-."" 

BOAJUi   or  IKitTUUCTIilS,  ISW1-!J2. 

Tliu  iustruetora  fur  IHill-OS  are  Allwrt  B.  AIUd,  A.  M.,  aoting  prmi- 
dent,  and  profnawtr  of  l^tin,  (ln>ok,  nu-nta)  aiid  mural  itnience; 
Ht'Diy  B.  Stone,  Ph.  R.,  iiutiiru)  twlences  aud  lUAtliPmatJita;  Miaa 
I>.  N.  Alorton,  I*.  A.;  iirw'«»ptreK»,  Fn'tich,  0«»riiiuri,  ami    rlifttiHc; 

Im  iUmo  Ih*iinett,  I..  A..  maUii^inat lu«  and  liUtury;  Mlw  Anniv 
NtclioU,  L.  A.,  bolaiiy  and  Greek;  Mnt.  A.  II.  Allvii,  M.  M.,  intisio, 
drnwiug,  and  paiutiufj:;  Mitwi  llelvii  L.  Coo,  oluc-utioii  and  |ib>'8ioml 
oallure. 

Tho  aocnttuto'  oow  ban  inveHUM  fumlH  amoutiliag  tofl'X),000.  Mr. 
Cbarleii  S.  FobeH,  of  Portland,  bt  treuHuror  of  tliB  corparation,  nnd 
Iir.  Murrilt  B.  CooUdce,  pnwident  of  the  alumni  umociatlon. 


p.  4W;  voL  fi,  cbap.  IW;  noil  voL  *,  chap.  KU,  p.  SSO. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

MAINE  CENTRAL  INSTITUTE. 


This  institute  was  established  in  ISGO,  in  tho  town  of  Pittsfiold, 
and  is  appropriately  named  from  its  central  location.  It  was  char- 
tered February  1,  1806.  The  cori>orate  memlx^rs  of  its  firat  board  of 
trustees  were  Oren  H.  Cheney,  El)enezer  Knowlton,  Going  Ilathorn, 
Anson  P.  Morrill,  Henry  Hoynton,  Janu^  Colder,  Dennis  L.  Millikcn, 
William  II.  Littletleld,  John  Thissell,  Lot  L.  Harmon,  Alex.  H.  Mor- 
rill, William  C.  Stinson,  Nathaniel  F.  Weymouth,  Solomon  Dunning, 
John  W.  Perkins,  George  E.  S.  Bryant,  Joshua  Nye,  and  Jesse  C. 
Conner. *"  Several  religious  denominations  are  represented  in  this  list 
of  corporators.  The  imme<liate  occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  school 
was  the  development  of  the  flourishing  Freewill  Baptist  academy, 
called  the  Maine  State  Seminary,  into  what  is  now  Bates  College. 
Pittsfield  had  in  1855  endeavore<l  to  secure  that  school,  but  the  trus- 
tees, by  a  majority  of  one,  vote<l  to  place  it  in  Lewiston.* 

The  claims  of  Pittsfield  were  again  presented  and  with  success.  In 
the  autumn  of  186G  the  institute  opened,  with  Rev.  Arthur  Given  as 
principal  and  over  80  pupils  en n)l led.  Having  no  buildings  as  yet, 
the  pupils  were  assemble<l  wherever  riM)m  could  Ih»  found.  Public 
halls  and  private  parlors  n»ceived  the  classes  which  the  village  school- 
house  could  not  contain. 

In  18(58  the  corner  stone  of  a  large  brick  building  was  laid,  and  in 
1809  the  institute  had  a  Uwal  habitation.  The  tnlifice  is  118  feet  long, 
68  fiH»t  wide,  and  three  stories  high  with  a  bast^ment  story.  It  is  pn)- 
vided  with  steam  heating,  and  is  very  <H)nveniently  planncMl  for  gen- 
eral school  purposes.  The  campus  on  which  the  institut4»  stands  is 
about  20  acn^  in  extent,  the  gift  of  Going  Hathorn,  es<i.,  one  of  the 
eoriK)rators. 

Rev.  Arthur  Given,  the  first  x>rinci|ml,  was  succtHMb»d  in  1807  by 
Prof.  Charles  A.  McKwrs  and  Pnif.  L.  H.  Jonlan,  who  condu(*t(Hl  the 
H<*hool  with  ability  one  year  each.  Prof,  (xeorge  B.  Files  was  princ*!- 
I>al  fnmi  lsoi>  U>  1S7:J;  Pn>f.  Kingsbury  Bachelder  1S7.V18S1;  pn»f. 
John  H.  Parsons  issi-issii,  at  which  latter  date  Prof.  <).  H.  Drake 
was  ap|M)inted. 

"Special  LawH  i»f  Maine,  vol.  x.  p.  11. 
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KDUC/LTWV  DT  HAIIHE. 
COtTB9B»  OF  STTDV. 

Putir  (XMirM^  ot  study  un>  itrTrrviI — u  vulWgv  ]in>pnrHt<jr>'  coiirw  of 
tlm<<'  yi'Jira,  iicla»iii»l  murw  uf  fuiir  j'viiK,  n  MCiciiltnc  r(iiir«f  ur  fiiar 
yt^n,  anil  a  nomuil  connM>  or  Iwu  yt-am.  (tni<lti«tt>«  frum  llit*  ixilli^e 
prvpHrutory  ciiarai>  ruoeivo  ctirLifii^Mtefi  lulniiUiniflliQin  l>i  Unlti*  rolk^ge 
wiLbnutHxainittalion.  The  nonnal  depnrtnu-nt  i*  in  rhargi>  of  I»rof. 
J.  K.IIiiUoo,  A.  M.  Tbts <li^pnrtm>>Dt  won fnUibluhfii in  IHrtl.  Tborti 
iiialaii)i(-omiu<>rp|atdoparljut>nl,tivi^rwtiji^bl'nir.  II.  II.  IIr>'an1  |>rt^idea. 
Ih*siilt«  tht<  jtnNM>[>irHnM,  Miw  ADf^Jo  E.  Hansiio,  Uih  i-ar|>ft  of  li-at>bi'ra  In 
l>iin  Ini-luiliwMrH.O.  H.  DrakH, A.  B.,[jillnundHPicnef;  Plura A.  Itoyd, 
L.  A.,  iiormitl  cIhmm^  autl  EnitlifUi  fUuilien;  Mm.  F.  J.  Taylor,  viieitl 
Ktnl  )iutnitui>nUil  Hia^li-;  Mn.  K.  V.  Brynnt,  ph<tuci);nipliy  nud  tyitv- 
writing,  Hwl  Mr.  Fn^l  A.  Ulin<-s,  p^'omAHKblit.  T)it>  nvorum'  Hlu>a<l- 
aiirt*  in  till'  threw  tttrtnsuf  1KI>|  wan  170. 

TliD  numbvrof  iwnwiu)  who  tiavv  onjoywl  llie  t^lut-Klinnal  advAO- 
tA)ft>9  uffcrv^l  t>y  tlu*  liutltutt-  now  vxc«>t>4ls  ."i.OdO.  1'h<wa  hn^o  come 
(diicfly  from  m'otral  Mnint^,  ihooKh  orpry  ooiinly  in  the  State  hjM  bad 
itii  rvprrwDtatian.  Tbo  domves  of  laurwitv  of  arte  sod  laare»t«  of 
•cionci^  an*  (iinfffrrpd  nptm  lady  |craduat(>B  of  the  rlaHstoal  and  itc-len* 
tiflc  cnunM^,  rrapcotirely,  1>y  xirtov  uf  act  of  the  Ipgittlaturc,  approvml 
FMtrunr}-  10,  1887,  autborislUK  the  tniatee)!  to  confer  "the  cullofriate 
honom  and  doynx^  thai  an>  Rf^nerallr  (punt*^!  by  fenuUi'  collonra."  * 

Thrtut{h  the  Maluf  CVnlmt  Iiutl{tut«  haa  nlwaya  been  nndtrr  th* 
ITrTii-ml  ovcmiKht  <if  the  I'ntr'will  Itit)i1iMt  di^-imminatioM  of  MiUnf,  It 
in  in  no  acnae  a  Hectariau  school.  Only  two  of  ila  present  iKiard  of 
inKtniction  are  membera  of  this  denomination,  while  ilH  truHtees  have 
Hlw'ays  iH-eii  iiiwh'  up  of  men  of  difTereiit  religions  iN'iief.H.  An  it<-t  of 
ii'jtiNlrtiiirf  iippnivi-*!  Manli  5,  IHf^'J,  Heeins  IioweviT  to  indiiHtc  that 
the  school  may  soon  become  nwv  directly  under  the  cimtrol  of  the 
Freewill  ltajitisl.4.  Thi'  act  diviih-H  the  i5  triisUn'S  into  cla-H-xcs  uf  .^ 
I>erMoiis  each,  holding;  oflicc  live  years  ea<'li.  Iti-Kiii'iiu^  with  IM'o.  ;t  uf 
the  .')  irusteeH  to  l>e  annually  plecte<l,  are  to  l)e  ehoHi'n  hy  the  Maine 
Fre<'  Itaplist  AssiK-iation.* 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Nchotil  ba.n  imjiroved  within  the  la.sl 
few  years,  and  the  indebleiliieM.-*  incurred  durini;  the  early  years  of 
its  cstahlisliment  lias  Ui'U  (uiid,  leaving  a  small  endowment  fund, 
which  ll.e  friends  of  the  s-h-xd  intend  shall  soon  In-  in.T.-asMl  The 
citizens  tif  I'iltslield  have  shown  t;reiit  interest  in  the  ealiTpHse  and 
r.-s|M,ii.l  liU-nilly  to  ai.iM-aU  for  aid.  The  late  W.  C.  SIjiim.ii.  es,,.. 
was  mainly  inst runx-ntal  in  M-eiirint;  the  lo<-alioii  of  (Ik-  inslitiili'  in 
this  town,  an'l  not  only  s.iU<'ileil  many  ple<lp's  of  Iitiaii<-ia1  sii|>|H>rt 
fr..iii  lit  hers,  hill  als..  fnely  r.-liiJ.|Uish.sl  all  his  own  projHTty  f.-r  the 
ttamc  piir|HMe.     The  Stale  has  Ik'4'I)  lil>ernl  in  its  tfifls.  and   ha>  made 

■  l'nv;.t.-  aii-l  S|>.i-i>l  LiiWB  i.f  Main*'.  I-*-:.  t"h»i>    ::. 

^Actsnii'l  tt>-*>lv»'<f  tbeSUty-funnti  Lciciiilature  of  Maim-,  1S-4U.  ihaji.  .'k)1. 
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provision  that  '^  the  governor  and  council  and  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  shall  have  a  right  at  any  and  all  times  to  visit  said  sc^hool 
when  the  same  shall  be  in  operation,  and  if,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
governor  and  council,  said  institution  at  any  time  hereafter  sliall  fail 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  contained  in  this  resolve,  they  may  in  their 
discretion  withhold  the  appropriation  ($1,000  annually  for  Un\  years) 
herein  granted."  The  conditions  referre<l  to  art^:  "That  the  trustees 
of  said  institution  sliall  maintain  and  keep  in  oi>eration  a  school  e(|ual 
in  rank  and  grade  of  teaching  with  its  present  high  gra<le  and  rank, 
and  also  maintain  a  Normal  Department  equal  in  grade  to  that 
required  by  law  of  the  State  normal  schools."  ** 

In  1870,  the  State  gave  the  school  the  interest  on  •10,0(K),  payable 
annually  at  6  pc^r  cent.  This  principal  sum  was  by  the  legislature  of 
1881  granted  as  an  endowment  fund,  conditione<l  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nonnal  department.  It  also  gave  (lermission,  in  case  the 
managers  could  not  raist*  money  enough  within  two  years  to  clear  itself 
fn)m  debt,  that  the  trust4H^s  might  locate  the  institute  in  some  town 
whose  inhabitants  would  furnish  suitable  grounds  and  buildings. 
The  effei't  of  this*  act  was  to  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  s<*hool  to 
raise  the  neeile<l  funds,  which  they  suc<»eetkHl  in  doing,  and  acconl- 
ingly  the  legislature  of  18S5  onlered  the  imyment  of  the  >10,(H.K)  endow- 
ment fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  had  been  imid  since  18S1. 

It  is  not  unlikel}' that  the  ''Maine  Central"  as  a  designation  of  this 
institute  may  ere  long  give  place  to  the  surname  of  some  i>atn>n  of 
education,  the  act  of  issi  having  authorizcHi  the  t  ruste<^s  to  make  such 
a  change  on  receipt  of  the  sum  of  $10,00().* 


"Reuolvw  of  tlu*  State  of  Maine,  1H91.  chap.  4, 

'^Private  and  S|HH:ial  Laws  of  Maine.  IH^I.chap.  71,  and  RitHdTeH  of  Maine, 
18S.V  chap.  1N». 


Chapter  XIV. 


OAK  OROVe  SEMINARY. 


Thin  floQriiihlnff  itobool  m  aiulvr  \h»  <>Jiarv«  of  the  X«w  Rnslaiul 
YfJirly  Mi^'tliifC  of  Fiifln4)i,  iinil  t)t  MltOMli^d  iH  ViUHiuiUtoro,  »n  tba 
bmnkii  i>f  tltu  Kvutwltce,  1:;  iniU<»  nlmrv  t\w  St«lt<  rnpiul.  It«  fonnil- 
lire  were  John  II.  Liinfc;  KlNmoxvr  Fr^*;  Al>l(<ii  SsuipiuiQ;  Snuiuel 
Taylor,  w^nmil;  and  Alton  Pfipo.  In  1H4EI  Ibvy  t»t>l  to  tlijvnwi  the 
(tiwirahllity  of  MUblishing  &  Hchoot  'm  whicb  their  rbUdran  uiif^lU 
rereivi*  (Juak4>r  (l[M'i|iliut-.  Mr.  Lhur  ofTprpd  ao  acre  of  taud  for  % 
bulldlnic  eillf,  Ruil  yteiN*  were  tAken  to  ulriaiii  lncor[K>niticia.  I'nilar 
U)«  dtrcH-tion  of  S«mu«l  Pry  avubsUuitliU  woodmt  buUtllnit  w-a«> oreclMl, 
III  u  cast  of  •S.fion,  iMwr  tho  toti  of  »  eoii»]daral>hi  e1<>vaiioii  rrowtted 
with  a  fonat  of  o«k». 

Tbe  art  of  iucorporattoii  was  {NUMtl  bjr  tba  tefialatafv  and  received 
the  approval  of  Uio  governor,  April  ft.  IBM.  The  ohartor  aniborius 
tbe  fivf  fnundora  ntNivp  nnnifd  mid  th^lr  BUf'ceMorB  to  rLi'dve  and 
bold  pniixTly  nit  iv  <'i>ri>rtnttioii  to  tbc  limit  of  (i.V\i'i>>.  vrlib  tho  ]M>«-t>ni 
and  [>rivile);4t<  inndeni  10  ttimdfir  <-or[>oraiionH. 

The  Hchool  o|)pntHl  in  the  Hiitiinin  of  185<t  under  Ibe  dire^-tioii  of 
Williiim  H.  llo)>liiv,  a  tfrndimte  of  Watt-rville  Collopo,  who  rvniiiiiied 
two  ti'rms.  Tnidition  mivs  tUnt  tbe  FHoiiiN  1o«>l[ed  ii|Ktn  bin  lUL'tbod 
of  ni|uinn^  winii- of  tbe  b-sitoiis  to  bt' t'liiinttil  instf ad  of  n-citcil  as 
iH-iiif;  "lK)tb  niystrrionH  mid  worldly,  and  totally  at  varianc*'  with  Iho 
niiiid  of  truth."  )lr.  Ilohltit-'H  rpsi^iiiit ion  did  not  awakon  nmcli  trrit-f , 
and  Ji>!tiab  NicLfDum  whh  bu{M'fully  wt-b-oinc^l  ax  biit  BUOCCHKor. 

Tilt-  oriKitial  piiriH»u>  to  limit  tbe  jirivile^itt  of  the  NOiiiinary  to 
Qiiakrr  i'bililn*n  wr»  pivcn  iiji  iiodtT  bis  adniiiiiHtration,  »n<l  Ibe 
M-lioo1  oiH'niHl  jtN  <b>ont  to  all  alike.  Franklin  I'api-.  now  t bo  pub- 
lisbtTof  tin-  Frivn<in'  U<'vi<'w,  wtu*  tin-  m-xl  prinrii>al.  Owiiif;  to  the 
)niiHM.Hibility  I  if  obtaining;  Iwianl  In  tbe  viriniiy.  tboatlcmlanoost^'adily 
diniinislHtl.  This  i-ondtliuu  I'f  atTairw  wii.<i  coiiHidcred  al  a  nu-i'Iintr  of 
tb.-  .-..rpi.raiorpi.  and  it  wns  rffu.lv.il  (..  -nlicit  roiitribiili.iii!!  fn»m 
Frienil.t  in  trfnt-ral  to  tbi-  anmunt  of  *!■'', t"i'.  for  tho  imriHise  of  on-i-t- 
inK  )in<l  furnisbioKa  )H>anlintr  Iioum-.  lli-adfd  wiih  a  hiiltsi-ription  of 
91,ii)i>  from    KlN>n<-7cr  Fry  and  (■orrf>t)iondinK  HUni.t   from   ibc  ulber 
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founders,  the  list  was  circulated  b}'  Kli  Jones  and  Thomas  Nichols 
within  the  limits  of  the  Vassalboro,  Fairfield,  and  Falmouth  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  eilucational  meetings  held  in  nearl}^  every  Quaker 
meetinghouse  in  the  State.  Tlie  amount  was  finally  secured  and  the 
dormitory  built.  The  site  was  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  first 
meeting  of  Friends  in  the  county  was  held  in  1780. 

But  though  the  pupils  receive<l  into  the  H<*hool  were  no  longer 
required  to  be  from  the  families  of  Friends,  t  liere  was  no  diHi>osition 
to  place  the  mainagement  of  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  ''the  world's 
people."    We  find  in  the  records  of  the  IxMinl  the  following: 

At  a  meeting  held  the  14th  of  3d  month.  1857.  the  cinnmittee  on  a  board  of 
instmctorH  reported  that  they  were  united  in  the  jndgmt«nt  that  the  serviced  of  a 
Friend  of  relijcionn  character  and  moral  worth  should  be  obtained,  who  shall  be 
oonsideriHl  as  principal  of  Oak  Qn>ve  S(>min»ry,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  he  to 
exercise  a  ]>arental  care  over  its  inmates  and  have  the  government  of  the  school, 
in  seeing  that  order  and  a  pn>i)or  HulM)rdi nation  lie  observt^d  by  aU.  that  he  shall 
have  charge  of  the  Scrlptnre  lesstins  of  the  different  classes  and  impart  such  moral 
and  relifpons  instruction  as  he  may  deem  calculated  with  the  divine  blessing  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  under  his  charge,  and  that  there  should  also  be 
employed  a  mathematical  and  classic*al  teac*her.  (M)mpetent  to  instruct  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  s(*hool. 

Tho  school  was  nM)iK>ne<l  under  the  new  arrangement,  in  the  latter 
I)art.  of  1S57,  under  the  priiieipalship  of  Eli  Jones.  The  average 
attendance  of  the  3'ear  was  50  pupils. 

The  nucleus  of  a  libmry  and  cabinet  of  minerals  was  formed,  and 
during  the  mlnynist ration  of  All)ert.  K.  Smiley  the  next  principal, 
$500  was  exi>ended  for  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The 
school  was  highly  successful  under  Mr.  Smiley's  direction,  and  at  one 
time  ha<l  140  pupils  enrolbsi. 

Augustine  J<m<»s  sueeetMled  principal  Smiley  in  isijo,  and  c<m- 
tinueil  in  charge  thnM»  yeai-s.  Of  him  it  is  re<*ortle<l  that  "lie  lalK>re<l  , 
diligently,  govermMl  liniily,  and  tauglit  thoroughly."  After  an 
inter\'al  of  one  year,  in  which  tlie  school  was  ctuiductcMl  by  Ozias 
Whitman,  a  faithful  teacher  tliough  not  a  memlK'rof  the  Society  of 
Friends,  ami  by  J(»seph  Pinkham,  siiu*«»  an  eminent  ])liysic*ian,  Mr. 
Jones  resuuHMl  the  (Mmition  of  principal.  A  gymnasium  was  adde<l 
and  the  school  buildings  n»furnishe<l.  A  commercial  department 
was  include<l  in  tlie  coun«»s  4if  instruction.  In  the  midst  of  tlu»seevi- 
dences  of  pn>sj)erity,  the  Seminary  building  was  destniyinl  by  lire  in 
the  spring  of  iss:j,  amd  th<»  school  discoiitiinuHi  for  one  year. 

At  this  tinH»  the  m-Ihm)!  pn)i)erty  was  transferre<l  to  the  New  Eng- 
land yearly  nicMMingof  Friends,  and  this  commit t4M»  rais<»d  the  amount 
of  money  nwessary  to  ndniild  the  seminary. 

In  February,  ISS4,  the  sch(N)l  re(iiM*ned,  with  Charles  H.  Jones  as 
princiiml.  Mr.  Jones  had  pn»viously  S4»rve<l  as  assistant,  ami  enterinl 
zealously  ufMin  the  work  of  restoring  the  school  to  its  former  high 


nutk  wnontt  tfa«t  w-siloniiw  ol  ihv  State.  The  Utkons  uf  new  life  uid 
rigor  MHiii  maalii  Uiemxclvofti  uuiDifest,  aud  tho  nttendnnoo  tncnwanl 
1(1  sai-'li  nil  t<xi»>ut  tliul  nuntlitT  UuildinK  bccADie  nMfMttir>'  u>  iwMxmi- 
Uioclal*'  the  jiupils.  A  larice  wliool  huildiiig  whh  t>iXH>I*><I  in  IWU,  wblch 
wiutiUHiiiflllml  wltliMcIii)t»m,»ml  thvproHiHwUiuf  thr  KominnryMMiinMl 
aniisuHlly  brlUiiinl.  llHTdly  tvru  yesnt  htwl  <>U|im'<I,  liuwvwr,  irh«ii 
on  thp  night  uf  Atignst  31,  1>V7,  the  fwho(>I  aii'l  bonnling  bousoti  wcr» 
enlirely  con»uinMl  >>>'  Are,  and  onf>  of  the  pniiilx,  nn  interesting  l*d  of 
14  jTMirs,  luuned  f^tophun  Jtmiw,  porinhed  in  the  RameH.  Tho  symna- 
idam  ftod  Mable  vera  nt  once  fltlcd  up  temporarily  for  M>bool  ptii^ 
pOMA,  and  instrnotion  wao  to  IteRin  on  Monday,  Sepr^mbcr  I'.';  lint 
wlillo  all  were  at  ohurcli  on  Sunday  fort'noou  thlit  hnildlnft  also  waa 
btinml.  It  waa  aftenrartla  aftc^'rlaineil  that  ImiIi  tin-m  wi>n-  the  work 
of  nn  inwudlarj',  a  pnpti  from  Bn»okt(m,  Miuw. 

Unt'nwiKMl  llnlli  tho  nt-nn-nt  piiblk-  liuiltlin^t,  vras  bantily  prvparvd 
t«  reeeive  the  M-hool,  and  ibe  work  of  the  Heminnrj'  went  on.  An 
•ppeial  fur  funds  to  rebuild  anil  endow  the  Neroinarj-  vrafl  lumle  aud 
found  a  lilxiral  rt-Hp(iii»e.  One  of  t)ie  sntiscribeni,  Cliarli>s  M.  Bailey, 
of  Wlnlbntp,  a  pntiniupni  nienilier  of  (Iw  Soe)i>ty  of  Friends,  luuiumod 
tho  vxiK'tuw  of  (lonstnieiinit  thu  liuUdin^K,  alwul  9^.(Mni,  ienvincall 
oUwr  gifta  to  Im  umytl  a»  a  ppniiatipnl  fund,  which  now  lunuunta  to 
'  980,000.' 

The  new  seminary  iHtildincn,  to  which  the  name  uf  Itailwy  luMiluto 
la  now  attaehvd,  were  compU-ted  in  mnaon  to  rraeivn  the  iwhool  «k 
lt«  autiirtin  «-fisk.n  in  l'*»»fi.  Tbf  prin<'i]ml.  Mr.  I'harW  II.  Jnnea, 
reitiKneU  in  the  Hpring  of  1889  to  take  charge  of  the  Friends*  Academy 
at  I'nion  Springs,  N,  Y,  The  wrvices  of  Mr.  Rnfuit  M.  Jones,  a 
foriiiir  pupil  of  Oak  <in>vt'  and  a  (fnuluate  of  Hiivt-rforil  t'olli-ne, 
wen-  M-i-tiriil  at  once,  and  the  Heniinary  haM  pr<>N[M'r<Hl  under  bis 
eftifii'nt  ni»iiiigi'ni)-nt  Ix-yoml  all  prt-vious  reconl.  The  numlier  of 
Hliiili-nis  in  Ivtl-Hi'  is  l:;;i. 

Mr.  Jones  is  aiditl  in  his  work  tiy  an  ahli-  corps  of  asslntiinl^.  The 
faculiy  is  at  jirex-nt  coni|>oM>«l  of  Kufns  M.  Jones,  A.  M.,  ]>rini-i]>al, 
lanciia^es  and  jwychology;  lleTiry  II.  (iiHlilunl.  A.  .M.,  iiiallunialics; 
(;.s»ti;iii  ]l.  Itinlsjill,  Ph.  II.,  governess,  history,  ami  Kiij:li>li;  Siliyl 
Staulej,  ."%,  It..  s<-i>-nce.s;  (Jranl  I).  Anthony,  eoinnien-ial  iie|Hirini('iil ; 
Kinnia  F.  H.  (Iisldanl,  primary  de|Mrtni<>ut ;  Saralt  II.  <.'.  Ji>ii<-s, 
bons4>hol'l  deiHtrtiricnt;  I^'wis  I'.  Mayo,  nnisie;  Sam  1>.  I.an;,',  -Iraw- 
in^aiid  jHiintiny. 

Two  coiinu's  (if  Kludy  art'  olTere«l:  .V  rla^sii-al  coorM- of  four  v.-ars 
and  a  wi.'iittli<-  and  literary  c..nr?*e.  Tin-  former  may  Ik-  viiri.d.  --> 
as  to  pn-pan-  >tni|.'iit9  for  any  i-<itlct;e  or  university.  The  aim  of  ilic 
bitter  is  f!<|iei-ially  to  pn']>ar<>  youuK  men  am)  women  for  t Iiiuu'  or 

"Th-S.-ii-tvor  Fri>-iia<hi  Kt-nn-Uv  C'oanty.  Ur.    By  KiifnM  M-.lxi.-     Nt-w 
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to  give  them  uu  opixirtunity  to  pursue  the  Htudios  most  iieci'HHary  U> 
fit  them  for  an  active  and  uneful  life  in  the  world.  Coursen  are  offertMl 
thone  desiring  to  fit  for  teaching.  A  diploma  is  given  U)  those  satis- 
factorily finishing  either  of  these  f'ourses. 

The  seminary  has  also  a  commercial  course  and  a  primary  de]uin>- 
ment.^ 

In  common  with  several  other  academies,  Oak  Grove  Seminary 
riH^ived  fnmi  tlie  State  in  1872  a  grant  of  P\()0  annually  for  ten  yeai-s 
toward  the  supiH>rt>  of  a  normal  department.  Ueport^i  of  the  att4»nd- 
ance  a<id  instruction  in  that  dep^irtment  appear  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  State  sui>erintendent  during  that  iieriod. 

^CataloinM^  for  1891 -0*2.     KenneUx*  Valley  News,  Vat«tttilboro.  A|iril  5,  IHtn^.. 
10;i'J4— No.  3—03 U\ 
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